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A  T  different  periods,  during  its  progress,  the  British  and  Fo- 
•^^  reign  Bible  Society  has  been  called  upon  to  encounter  assail- 
ants from  without:  against  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  the  Master 
of  Trinity,  and  Mr.  Norris,  it  has  had  to  appear  in  the  field  of 
controversy ;  but  from  all  such  conflicts  it  retired,  we  apprehend, 
scatheless.  Not  that,  in  our  opinion,  there  was  any  deficiency  of 
talent  or  zeal  in  its  antagonists ;  but  their  representations,  simply 
because  these  came  from  professed  antagonists,  could  not  be 
expected  to  make  much  impression  on  an  association  most  of 
whose  members  were  bound  to  it  by  the  blindest  feelings  of  par- 
tisanship. 

Within  the  last  three  years,  however,  a  different  and  far  more 
formidable  enemy  has  assailed  the  tranquillity  of  this  great  insti- 
tution. Some  of  those  who  had  access  to  the  arcana  of  the  Earl- 
street  managing  committee  began  to  suspect  that  the  Reports, 
monthly  or  annually  sent  forth  to  enlighten  the  subscribers,  did 
not  contain  the  most  faithful  representation  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Society.     It  was  whispered  that,  in  the  concoction  of  these  docu- 
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2  Management  of  the 

ments,  the  directors  had  recourse  to  a  great  deal  of  artful  manage- 
ment— in  sbort|  that  the  public  were  informed^  not  of  the  whole 
truth,  which  they  had  a  right  to  know,  but  of  those  facts  only, 
which  were  conceived  to  be  best  adapted  for  augmenting  the  funds 
placed  at  the  committee's  disposal.  These  rumours  gaining 
strength,  a  strict  inquiry  was  set  on  foot;  and  some  gentlemen,  who 
had  for  years  exerted  themselves  very  cordially  in  extending  tlie  in- 
duence,  and  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Society,  applying  their 
zeal  to  this  novel  investigation,  soon  brought  to  light  many  matters 
that  might  well  prefer  the  shade.  The  comniittee  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Bible  Society  took  the  most  prominent  part  in  this  scrutiny ; 
having  completed  it,  they  remonstrated  over  and  over  a^ain  with 
die  directors  in  Earl-street;  and  in  vain.  Nothing  remained  but 
to  appeal  to  the  impartial  judgment  of  the  subscribers  and  the 
public  at  large ;  and  hence  a  pile  of  polemical  pamphlets,  the 
names  of  which,  had  w^  placed  them  all  in  array  before  our  readers, 
would  have  filled  several  of  these  pages. 

The  directors  have  endeavoured  to  enlist  the  feelings  of  the 
subsf^ribers  in  their  behalf  by  representing  the  statements  pf  the 
Edinburgh  committee  as  an  attack  upon  the  Society  itself;  but 
this  artifice  is  transparent.  All  impartial  observers  must  perceive 
that  the  point  raised  in  the  present  controversy  is  not  the  utility 
of  the  institution,  but  the  degree  6f  integrity,  good  faith,  and 
discretion,  with  which  its  affairs  have  been  administered. 

The  first  charge  urged  against  these  managers  is  the  circulation, 
on  the  continent,  of  Bibl^,  wherein  the  apocryphal  writings  are 
intermingled  with  the  canonical  books  of  scripture,  without  any 
marks  of  discrimination.  When  St.  Jerome,  towards  the  close  qf 
the  fourth  century,  accomplished  that  version  of  the  Bible  which, 
under  the  denomination  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  has  since  acquired 
so  much  authority  in  the  west  of  Europe,  he  affixed  to  the  apo- 
cryphal writings,  prefaces,  or  notices  of  interpolation,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  distinguishing  them  from  the  canonical  books; 
and  from  the  fourth  century  down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
the  Latin  Vulgate  continued  to  appear  under  this  form.  In  the 
course  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Reformers,  after  much  strug- 
gling, succeeded  in  altogether  excluding  ,the  apocryphal  books. 
In  4e  year  1 534,  Luther  gave  the  world  the  first  copy  of  the  in- 
spired canon,  unincumbered  by  tlie  Apocrjpha,  in  a  modern 
language.  In  tlie  English  version  of  1535,  his  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  Coverdale ;  and  the  great  Bible  of  Cranmer,  in  J  539, 
stamped  at  once  the  royal  and  archiepiscopal  authority  upon  this 
expulsion.  To  this  proceeding  of  the  hetormers,  the  Catholic 
church  oflered  a  staunch  opposition.  She  gradually  withdrew  the 
prefaces  and  notices  which  »t.  Jerome  had  prefixed  to  the  apo- 
cryphal 
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crjphal  writings;  and  in  the  fourth  session  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  these  were  expressly  declared  to  be  sacred  and  canonical, 
and  ranked  with  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture  in  one  undistin- 
guished catalogue.  From  the  date  of  this  council,  therefore,  the 
apocr3rpbal  books  have  been  considered  by  all  Roman  Catholics 
as  constituting  a  part  of  the  inspired  code, — Now  that  this  prac- 
tice of  incorporating  the  apocryphal  writings  with  the  inspired 
must  delude  the  ignorant  multitude,  there  can  be  no  doubt :  and 
we  have  just  as  little  doubt,  that  not  one  out  of  a  hundred  con 
tributors  to  the  funds  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
ever  entertained  ^he  slightest  suspicion  that  his  money  was  to  be 
expended  in  the  circulation  of  bibles  so  interpolated.  Here,  there- 
fore, the  directors  have  manifestly  been  guilty  of  a  serious  breach 
of  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  and  most  justly  incurred  the  repro- 
bation of  the  subscribers.  That  they  should  have  thus  deli- 
berately lent  themselves  to  one  of  the  most  dangerous  as  well  as 
insidious  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome, — ^this  one  plain 
fact,  even  if  there  were  none  behind,  evinces  undoubtedly  either 
an  intellectual  or  a  moral  incapacity  for  the  discharge  of  the 
solemn  duties  which  these  gentlemeo  have  undertaken  to  per- 
form. 

The  large  sums  thus  spent  by  the  directors  in  eircuUtbg  on 
die  continent,  v^here  their  proceedings  are  in  a  great  degree  veiled 
from  the  eye  of  the  subscribers,  an  interpplated  canon  of  the  scrips 
tures,  naturally  awakened  attention  to  their  management,  gene^ 
rally,  of  the  pecuniary  concerns  of  the  Society.  Their  Edinburgh 
brethren  roundly  tax  tbem  with  waste  and  ^travagance.  They 
assed.  that,  while  the  contributions  of  tb»  yenr  1825-6  did  not  ex- 
ceed 40^3331.,  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  directors,  in  managing 
this  sum,  amount  to  die  inordinate  sum  of  Q,4f50L  The  directors, 
on  the  other  hand,  contend  that  their  expenses  are  grossly  exag"» 
gerated,  and  do  not  exceed  5,600i(.  per  annum*  But  this  di»^ 
crepancy,  respecting  a  plain  question  of  arithmetic,  will  be  best 
disposed  of  by  a  reference  to  the  items  included  in  the  expenses 
of  management,  qs  stated  by  the  two  parties, 

JSjrpmtet  of  MonagemenJt  for  the  Year  ending  8l«/  March,  1826,  a»  ttatedby  the  Earl" 

9treet  Committee, 

To  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pinkcrton,  Foreign  Agent 400  0  0 

Rev.  H.  D.Lewes,  Agent  in  Turkey 300  0  0 

Mr.  Benjamin  Bakerj  Agent  in  Syria 300  0  0 

Mr.  Jameis  Thomson,  for  services  in  South  America. 66  13  4 

Rev.  John  Armstrong,  Agent  in  ditto • • 233  6  8 

Expenses  of  Depository • ^7  11  8 

Tliree  Clerks  in  Secretaries*  and  Accountant's  Departments S80  2  6 

Taxesj  Coals,  Sic,,  SUtioiiery,  aad  Expenses  of  the  Annual  Meeting  399  1  9 

^*'  ^'    '       Carriedforward < 2,696  15  II 

B  2  Brought 
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4  Management  of  the 

£.  *.  d, 

Brougbt  forward 2696  15  11 

Collector's  Poundage 119  9    0 

Travelling  Expenses 1209  1     3 

Secretaries' Salaries 900  0     0 

Mr.  C.  S.  Dudley,  Agent 300  0    0 

Rev.  P.  Treschon,  for  various  Services 25  0     0 

The  AccounUnt  and  Assistant  Secretary  (Salary) , 300  0     0 

The  Assistant  Foreign  Secretary 250  0     0 

The  Depositary 250  0    0 

General  Disbursements,  including  postage,  messenger,  and  various 

other  incidental  expenses , 488  16     9 

£5,603  16  3 
Iteptt  added  to  this  Account  btf  the  Edinburgh  Committee, 

House  Rent  and  Repairs,  estimated  at 750  0  0 

"Warehouse  (Rent) 150  0  0 

Additional  Warehouse  Rent * 105  0  0 

Issorance  from  Fire •« 100  0  0 

Expense  of  Annual  Reports,  Monthly  Extracts^  and  other  occasional 

Publications 1200  0  0 

Professor  Kiefler,  Agent  at  Paris 210  0  0 

Professor  Van  Ess,  Agent  at  Darmstadt • 360  0  0 

£8,480  16    3 

The  account  put  forth  by  these  directors,  to  meet  the  state* 
ments  of  their  Northern  brethren,  appears  under  the  sanction  of 
four  auditors ;  and  on  what  principles  these  gendemen  took  upon 
themselves  to  exclude  the  additional  items  of  the  Edinburgh  state* 
ment,  we  cannot  comprehend.  Every  subscriber  must  feel  that 
the  allowances  made  to  the  agents  at  Paris  add  Darmstadt — the 
charge  for  annual  and  monthly  reports — the  house  rent,  ware- 
house rent,  and  insurance,  are  as  much  entitled  to  be  considered 
as  expenses  of  management,  as  any  items  in  the  published  state- 
n^nt  of  the  Earl-street  committee. 

If  the  recent  discussions  had  only  dissipated  the  mystery  in  which 
die  connexion  of  the  directors  with  one  of  their  foreign  agents  had 
been,  for  vrfiatever  purpose,  involved,  we  conceive  the  Edinburgh 
committee  would  have  established  a  just  claim  to  the  thanks  of 
Ae  subscribers.  We  allude  to  Dr.  Leander  Van  Ess,  who,  for 
the  last  fifteen  years,  has  been  employed  by  the  society  to  distri- 
bute the  Scriptures  among  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Germany. 
Year  after  year  the  Reports  put  forth  by  the  committee  contained 
the  warmest  eulogiums  upon  th^  disinterestedness  of  this  doctor. 
'  Of  the  zeal  manifested  by  this  learned,  pious,  and  indefatigable 
professor,'  say  the  grateful  directors,  *  in  circulating  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  Catholic  provinces  of  Germany,  it  is  impossible  to 
speak  but  in  terms  of  the  highest  admiration.' — Twelfth  Report, 
p.  12.  In  another  place  we  are  assured,  that  ^  Leander  Van  Ess 
Meeks  no  earthly  emoluments  ;  nor  is  the  applause  of  a  vaiu  world 
bis  aim  \  he  desires  not  the  treasures  which  rust  and  moth  con- 
sume. 
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supie.  No ;  the  glory  of  God^  and  the  saWation  of  souls — these 
are  the  pure  and  heavenly  principles  which  influence  his  mind  and 
stimulate  his  actions.' — Seventeenth  Report,  App.,  p.  18.  After 
reading  these  splendid  panegyrics  upon  the  character  of  the  Catho- 
lic doctor,  the  subscribers  will  learn,  we  doubt  not,  with  consider- 
able surprise,  that  from  the  year  1813  down  to  the  date  of  their 
last  Report,  the  directors  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
forced  upon  the  reluctant  sage  an  annual  stipend  of  S60{.,  as  a 
compensation  for  his  services.  This  fact  has  been  studiously  con- 
cealed from  the  knowledge  of  the  subscribers  ;*-^not  the  slightest 
allusion  has  been  made  to  it  in  any  of  their  published  proceed- 
iUigs,  and  it  would  have  still  remained  among  the  secrets  of  the 
directors,  had  it  not  been  dragged  to  light  by  the  rough  and  pry- 
ing curiosity  of  the  Edinburgh  committee.  But  this  is  not  all.  It 
is  to  be  noticed  that  Dr.  Van  Ess  is  himself  the  principal  author 
and  proprietor  of  the  version  which  he  has  for  so  many  years  cir- 
culated at  the  expense  of  the  Society :  and  that  the  number  of 
copies  disposed  of  by  him  during  his  connexion  with  that  Insti- 
tution amounts  already  to  more  than  six  hundred  thousand. 
Coupling  the  profits  derived  from  this  source  with  the  annual 
salary  of  3602.,  and  taking  into  consideration,  at  the  same  time, 
that  a  pound  sterling  in  Catholic  Germany  is,  in  exchange  for 
commodities,  equal  to  double  that  amount  in  this  country,  we 
arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  Doctor's  feelings,  in  regard  to 
*  earthly  emoluments,'  have  been  cmelly  outraged  1^  the  Directors. 
This  is  one  case  out  of  many :  but  let  us  look  to  the  general 
result.  No  candid  advocate  will  dispute  that,  in  the  managemeat 
of  an  income  arising  from  contributions  not  exceeding  50,000^. 
per  annum,  the  directors  of  this  Society  expend  annually  8/480f. 
— that  is  to  say,  something  more  than  sixteen  per  cent.  In  short, 
the  Edinburgh  party  appear  to  have  proved  then-  charge.  It  seems 
to  be  no  longer  deniable  that  the  directors  have  studiously — from 
whatever  motives— concealed  from  the  great  body  of  subscribers 
many  of  their  pecuniary  transactions — that  they  have  been  guilty  of 
unjustifiable  extravagance — that  they  have  expended  upon  a  host  of 
secretaries,  accountants,  agents  both  stationary  and  itinerant,  Scc&c. 
an  unreasonable  proportion  of  the  funds  intrusted  to  their  discretion : 
but,  to  speak  fairly,  we  are  not  sure  that  bystanders  have  much  ri^t 
to  &eddle  with  all  this.  It  is  the  affair  of  the  directors  and  the  sub- 
scribers, and  it  is  for  them  to  settle  it  between  them.  If  the  ma- 
nagement of  contributions  not  exceeding  50,000/.  per  annum  should 
cost  even  17,000/.  instead  of  8,500/.  which  it  does  at  present, 
even,  that  would  not  alter  the  case  as  to  us.  This  is  fortunately  a  , 
voluntary  association ;  and  if  the  subscribers  see  reason  to  disap<p 
prove  of  the  conduct  of  the  directors,  they  have  the  remedy  in  their 

own 
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^mk  baada^  Let  the  carcase  be  .  withdrawn^  and  tbe  eagles  wiH 
ipeedily  di8appear«**-It  is  as  to  Very  difierent  matters  that  we  think 
it  our  duty  to  impeach  the  management  of  tbe  Earl-street  com* 
]iiittee< 

The  Bntirii  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  now  ejusted  for 
upttrards  of  twenty  years— mdeed  its  twenty-second  Report  is  now 
before  us;  our  attention  having  been  recently  attracted  in  an 
especial  manner  to  its  proceedings,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  we 
bave  carefully  and  scrupulously  examined  the  whole  series  of  diese 
Re^rta ;  and  we  are  now  compelled  to  declare  that,  without  re^ 
ferrmg  in  any  shape  to  domestic  proceeding;^,  the  foreign  trans- 
actions of  this  institution,  and,  above  all,  the  character  of  the 
▼eraions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  circulated  abroad  at  its  expense, 
cannot  be  accurately  understood  Mathout  bemg  most  grievously 
lamented. 

We  are  well  aware  that  we  are  now  attacking  the  Society  on  the 

very  ground  where  its  eulogists,  whether  peers- or  peasants,  have 

most  triumphantly  expatiated.    In  glowing  terms,  indeed,  have  its 

panegyrists  dwelt  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  Scriptures  have  been 

di&sed — above  all,  upon  the  number  of  languages  into  which  they 

bave  been  for  the  first  time  translated — through  the  instrumentality 

of  this  institution  y — so  far,  on  a  certain  occasion,  was  one  of  its 

noble  patrons  carried  away  by  the  devout  ardour  of  his  feelings, 

dlat  he  did  not  scruple  to  ascribe  to  the  Society  the  possession  of 

a  tal^it  almost  as  miraculous  as  the  gift  of  tongues !     And  who 

can  deny  that  the  statements  which  the  directors  annually  send 

forth  wear  a  most  imposing  appearance  ?      Who  has  not  been 

dasiled  by  the  brilliant  display  of  new  editions  and  new  versions 

periodically  exhibited  in  the  Reports  of  the  Society  ?    But  how  is 

this  imposmg  effect  produced  ?    It  is  with  sorrow,  indeed,  that  we 

are  compelled  to  say  what  result  we  have  come  to.     For  anything 

that  we  can  see,  the  case  stands  thus :  from  whatever  quarter  new 

translations  may  be  offered,  they  are  immediately  accepted,  and 

printed,  without  any  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  competency  of 

the  individuals  by  whom  they  have  been  executed.     It  would  hence 

appear  that,  in  the  eyes  of  this  committee,  a  new  version  of  the  Bible 

is  considered  principally  as  the  means  of  quickening  the  liberality 

of  the  public,  and  swelling  the  funds  of  the  Society  ;  that  it  should 

give  the  nation,  for  which  it  is  ostensibly  made,  a  correct  represeu*- 

tation  of  the  word  of  God— seems  to  be  with  them  a  point  of  minor 

consideration.     After  the  most  careful  and  patient  investigation, 

we  are  obliged  to  state  that,  without  one  single  exception,  the 

,  new  versions  which  have  appeared,  either  at  9ie  direct  expense 

or  under  the  immediate  sanction  of  the  Earl^street  committee, 

have 
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haife  been  either  executed  by  bcompefent  translatdrfl^  or  printed 
without  having  been  subjected  to  a  proper  revision. 

Our  readers  are  entitled  to  expect  that,  when  a  charge  of  so 
serious  a  nature  is  advanced  against  a  public  body  of  high  tone 
and  pretensions,  we  should  be  prepared  to  establish  its  truth  by 
tl»  most  unexceptionable  testimony;  and  we  are  so  prepared. 
We  have  no  occasion  to  have  recourse  to  works  puUished  by  the 
antagonists  of  this  institution ;  we  shall  be  quite  content  to  rest 
our  charge  upon  evidence  furnished  by  the  directors  themselves. 
Their  own  Reports  will  make  our  case  strong  enough :  what  would 
it  not  be  if  we  had  access  to  their  private  Records  ? 

Their,  first  undertaking  was,  we  believe,  the  printing  of  the 
Welsh  Bible,  which  issued  from  the  stores  of  the  Society  about 
tfie  year  1806.  When  they  took  this  task  m  hand,  there  was  no 
^und  whatever  for  anticipating  that  its  proper  execution  could 
involve  them  in  any  difficulty :  an  e^tabl»hed  and  approved  ver- 
sion had  been  long  in  circulation  in  the  Principality,  and  it  was 
easy  to  find  out  natives  of  Wales  possessing  sufficient  erudition  to 
superintend  the  press,  as  wdl  as  to  correct  any  errors  which  the 
critical  scrutiny  of  half  a  century  might  have  discovered  in  the  text. 
To  whom,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  did  the  committee  apply  for  advice 
and  assistance  in  selecting  a  text,  as  well  as  competent  individual* 
to  superintend  the  work  in  its  progress  through  the  press  ?  If  the 
directors  of  this  institution  acted  upon  the  principles  which  regu- 
late the  conduct  of  other  men,  the  answer  to  this  question  would 
be, — to  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  principality — to  the 
Welsh  bishops.  These  functionaries,  however,  disdained  to  follow 
80  straight-forward  and  common-place  a  course.  They  aspined  to 
strike  out  a  splendid  and  novel  path  for  themselves ;  and,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  own  discretion,  devolved  the  selection  of  a  proper 
text,  and  the  revision  of  their  new  edition,  upon  a  Mr.  Thomas 
Charles,  an  apostatised  clergyman  from  tlie  Established  Church, 
and  at  that  time  an  itinerant  preacher  among  the  Calvinistic  Metho- 
dists. Who  or  what  recommended  him  to  the  Managers  of  the 
Society,  we  do  not  happen  to  know.  The  result,  however,  proved 
exactly  what  might  have  been  anticipated  ;  he  introduced  so  many 
unauthorised  innovations,  by  way  of  improvir^  the  version,  that  one 
of  the  Welsh  bishops  found  himself  called  upon  to  remonstrate 
with  the  committee.  Finding  that  the  heads  of  our  church  were 
not  to  be  taken  by  surprise,  the  directors  were  constrained  to 
suppress  the  edition ;  and,  up  to  this  day,  the  inhabitants  of  Wales 
are  deprived  of  the  benefit  which  the  managers  of  the  Bible 
Society  intended  to  confer  upon  them  by  Mr.  Thomas  Charles's 
new  readings  of  the  wor^  of  God. 

The  committee^  having  thus  blundered  through  their  Wel^  task, 

began 
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began  .to  bethink  tbenisetves  of  the  inhabitaHts  of  Ireland.  But 
the^  were  either  too  weak  or  too  headstrong  to  take  warning  from 
their  recent  experience :  again,  the  same  evil  genius  which  intro- 
duced Mr.  Charles  to  their  favour,  led  them  to  fix  upon  one  Mr* 
M'Quig,  who  had  formerly  been  a  preacher  among  the  Wesley  an 
Methodists,  and  who  had  been  expelled  fi-om  this  connexion 
for  repeated  misconduct;  and  again,  the  results  were  such  as  m^ht 
have  been  expected.  The  principal  object  of  The  Irish  Secieiy 
is,  as  every  one  knows,  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  the  Irish  l«tt- 
guage.  Most  of  the  members  composing  this  association  are  also 
subscribers  to  the  Bible  Society ;  none  of  their  proceedings  can, 
therefore,  be  represented  as  flowing  from  dislike  or  jealousy  of 
that  institution.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  Society,  held  in  Dublin 
on  the  £2d  November,  1822,  a  resolution  was  proposed  by  John 
Leslie  Foster,  Esq.,  seconded  by  the  Right  Honourable  George 
Dal^,  and  carried,  we  believe,  without  one  dissentient  voice, 
statmg,  '  That,  after  a  full  inquiry,  the  members  of  this  Society 
feel  satisfied  that  material  and  very  numerous  errors  exist  in  the 
Irish  version  of  the  New  Testament,  edited  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.' 

An  examination  of  their  foreign  reprints  of  the  Bible  would 
be  attended  with  a  similar  result :  in  nearly  every  instance  they 
seem  to  stumble  almost  instinctively  upon  the  most  faulty  text, 
and  the  most  incompetent  editor,  that  could  have  been  discovered. 
But  this  is  an  investigation  which  we  have  not  space  to  prosecute 
any  further,  as  we  must  especially  direct  the  attention  of  our  read* 
ers  to  a  subject  still  more  important : — ^viz.,  the  correctness  and 
fidelity  of  the  new  translations  of  the  Scriptures  which  have  been 
published  either  at  the  expense,  or  at  least  under  the  sanction,  of 
the  Society. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  in  the  execution  of  all  the  versions 
which  have  been  printed  for  the  first  time  under  the  auspices  of 
this  committee,  principles  have  been  allowed  to  prevail  for  which 
we  can  discover  no  precedent  in  the  annals  of  any  previous  trans- 
lations. And  assuredly,  in  the  soundness  of  the  principles  which 
govern  the  proceedings  of  such  an  institution,  commanding  such 
a  revenue,  serious  men  of  all  persuasions  must  take  an  equal 
interest.  The  adherents  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  those 
who  dissent  from  the  establishment,  may  disagree  on  minor  points 
of  doctrine  or  discipline ;  but  the  conscientious  members  of  all 
religious  conamunities  must  necessarily  unite  in  desiring  that, 
whenever  the  contents  of  the  sacred  writings  are  made  to  pass 
into  a  new  language,  every  attainable  means  should  be  adopted 
to  insure  the  most  scrupulously  faithful  execution  of  so  important 
H  task,      Tbe  denupi^iatipn  >vbi(;b  h^s^^b^^n  expressly  uttered 

against 
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iq^diist  Ae  iodMchitfl  <«fbo  addsr  to^  or  detracts  firom^  the  contents 
of  the  sacfcKl  ▼fS^ame^^  must,  we  imagine,  attach  to  him  who  cor- 
rapts  or  niisrepi^esents  them  by  an  unfaithAit  translation.  Here, 
dierefore,  the  public  have  a  moral  as  well  as  a  critical  question 
of  the  very  greatest  importance  to  settle  with  the  managers  of  the 
Bible  Society. 

We  have  not  permitted  ourselves  to  say  rashly  that  these  gentle- 
men act  systematically  upon  one,  and  that  a  new,  set  of  principles ; 
bnty  of  course,  we  can  only  illustrate  the  broad  position  here  by 
particular  examples — and  we  shall  take  the  first  that  happens  to 
come  in  our  way.  Their  first  experiment  in  this  department  was 
made  in  1805,  when  they  printed  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  in  the 
Mohawk  language — wherein  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark  had  already  appeared.  The  version  of  the  Gospel  of  St, 
John,  which  came  forth  at  the  expense  of  the  Society,  was  ex- 
ecuted by  Teyoninhokarawen,  a  chief  of  the  Six-Nation  Indians, 
who,  nnder  the  more  civilised  name  of  John  Norton,  had  served 
amon^  the  auxiliaries  of  the  British  army  in  Upper  Canada;  and  in 
detailing  the  qualifications  of  the  translator,  as  well  as  the  nature 
of  the  scrutiny  to  which,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  correctness,  his 
work  was  subjected  by  the  committee,  the  safest  plan  will  be  to 
use  the  words  of  the  historian  of  the  Society's  transactions. 

*  Captain  Norton  appeared  to  be  in  every  respect  qualified  to  exe- 
cute the  projected  translation.  He  was  a  man  of  great  natural  acute- 
ness,  and  much  reflection.  His  knowledge  of  the  English  language, 
which  was  familiar  to  him  from  childhood,  had  been  improved  by 
two  years  of  education  in  Scotland  ;  and  that  of  Mohawk,  in  which 
dialect  he  had  served  as  an  interpreter  to  the  British  army,  had 
been  matured  and  perfected  by  long  residence  in  the  Grand  River 
Settlement. — As  it  was  the  denire  of  the  committee  of  the  Bri^sh  and 
Foreign  BiUe  Society,  to  ascertain  with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible 
the  correctness  and  fidelity  of  the  translation,  and  it  vxks  not  probable 
tJuU  <m<dlier  person  could  be  found  in  Great  Britain  who  undarstood 
the  language  into  which  it  was  made,  recourse  was  had  to  the  following 
expedient. ' 

Here  we  came  to  a  dead  pause.  What  can  be  the  expedient 
that  enables  men  who  know  not  a  word  of  the  Mohawk  tongue 
to  judge  of  die  fidelity  of  a  Mohawk  translation  ?  We  were 
obliged  to  give  up  the  problem ;  and  read  on  as  follows : — 

'  On  an  occasion  which  gave  the  author  an  opportunity  of  intro* 
ducing  the  translator  to  a  respectable  company,  he  took  advantage  of 
the  presence  of  some  gentlemen  whose  testimony  he  considered  of 
eminent  value,  to  bring  the  subject  of  the  Mohawk  translation,  then 
nearly  completed,  into  discussion.  A  proposal  was  made,  and  uni- 
versally acceded  to,  that,  as  the  only  test  by  which  the  accuracy  of  his 
version  could  be  tried,  Captain  Nortop  should  be  requested  to  trans- 
late 
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kte  a  portion  of  Us  MS.  into  Uteml  BngHsh.  With  lUfl  Gaptmii 
Norton  complied,  and  immediately  read,  in  the  manner  proposed,  tho 
17th  Chapter  of  St.  John.  The  suffrages  of  the  oompaay  were  then 
collected,  and  they  were  found  to  be  unanimous  in  pronouncing,  as 
far  as  the  evidence  appeared,  that  the  translation  was  made  with 
fidelity  and  judgment.  The  translation  having  been  thus  accredited, 
the  committee  felt  no  hesitation  in  adopting  it :  an  impression,  consist* 
ing  of  8000  copies,  in  Mohawk  and  English,  was  accordingly  printed. 
The  favourable  opinion  entertained  of  the  translation  was  shortlv  after 
confirmed  by  the  judgment — of  the  interpreters  of  the  Indian  milages^ 
ivho  pronounced  it  to  be  very  correct. '—Owen,  voL  i.  p.  181. 

Coming,  as  this  statement  does,  from  the  secretary  of  the 
institution, — from  one  of  its  most  faithful  servants — from  one 
6f  its  most  amiable,  as  well  as  able  advocates — we  are  bound 
to  conclude  that  it  tells  the  truth ;  and  the  unwelcome  con- 
viction is,  in  consequence,  forced  upon  us,  that  a  public  insti- 
tution, established  expressly  to  promote  the  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,  managed  by  a  numerous  committee,  and  possessing 
the  controul  over  unlimited  funds,  has  circulated,  among  the 
Mohawk  tribe,  a  version  of  the  sacred  writings,  executed  under 
circumstances  which  must  have  been  utterly  indefensible  even 
in  the  case  of  an  individual  totally  destitute  of  the  resources 
which  lay  witliin  its  reach.  It  appears,  upon  the  very  face  of 
Mr.  Owen's  narrative,  that  of  one,  at  least,  if  not  two  quali- 
fications, which  every  man,  whose  judgment  is  worth  consulting 
upon  such  a  subject,  will  acknowledge  to  be  absolutely  indis- 
pensable in  a  translator,  Teyoninhokarawen  was  entirely  des- 
titute. It  is  not,  we  suppose,  necessary  for  us  to  enter  into  an 
argument,  to  show  that  no  individual  can  be  properly  qualified  to 
undertake  a  translation  of  the  Scnptures^  without  possessing  a 
complete  and  critical  acquaintance  with  the  lan^ages  in  which 
they  were  originally  composed.  This  is  a  proposition  so  evident, 
that  it  need  only  be  stated,  in  order  to  command  the  assent  of 
the  reader.  Now,  it  was  at  the  instigation  of  the  managers  of 
the  Bible  Society  diat  this  Teyoninhokarawen  undertook  to  trans- 
late the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  written  originally  in  Greek,  into  the 
vernacular  language  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  which  he  was  chief ; 
(md,  in  the  summary  of  his  qualifications  set  forth  by  the  secretary, 
we  are  carefully  informed,  that '  his  knowledge  of  the  English  Ian-- 
gwig^f  which  was  familiar  to  him  from  his  youth,  had  been  im- 
proved by  two  years  of  education  in  Scotland ;'  but  no  allusion 
whatever  is  made  to  his  knowledge  of  Greek ;  and  the  silence  of 
the  secretary  in  his  history,  as  well  as  that  of  the  committee  in 
their  Reports,  touching  this  point,  leaves  upon  our  minds  the  most 
perfect  conviction,  that  he  was  destitute  even  of  the  slightest 'ac^ 
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qiUttDtanee  trith  tfae  origimd  khgiiage  of  St.  Jekt^n  Gospel.  Hit 
ignorance  of  the  Greek  language  compelled  him  to  make  the 
English  vertion,  an^  net  Ike  original,  the  basis  of  bis  Mohawk 
translation.  But  we  must  go  a  step  further :  this  Teyonid* 
hokaraweo  was  not  a  Mohawk  by  birth ;  his  father  was  a  Che^ 
rokee.*  In  addition,  therefore,  to  his  ignorance  of  the  original 
Greek  of  St.  Jean's  Gospel,  there  is,  to  speak  gently,  a  deficiency 
of  satisfactory  evidence  to  show  that  he  even  possessed  an  acquaint* 
ance  Idiomatically  correct  with  the  dialect  into  which  he  had  en- 
gaged to  translate  it. 

Such  being  the  qualifications  of  this  translator,  what  Judgment 
can  the  public  pronounce  upon  the  notable  expedient,  adopted  by 
the  committee,  to  ascertain  and  rectify  the  errors  into  which  hi^ 
admitted  deficiencies  m^ht  have  led  him  ?  Supposing  their  con* 
fidence  in  the  fidelity  of  the  version  should  be  somewhat  shaken  by 
the  facts  thus  disclosed,  will  it  not  be  fully  re-established,  when 
they  are  reminded  that  a  '  court  of  criticism'  was  appointed ;  and 
that  this  *  court  of  criticism/  not  pretending  to  the  shghtest  know* 
ledge  of  the  dialect  spoken  by  tlie  Mohawks,  upon  having  heard  on$ 
chapter  of  the  yet  unfinished  version  read  back  into  English,  forth* 
with  pronounced  it  to  be  their  unanimous  opinion,  'that die  trans* 
iation  was  made  with  equal  fidelity  and  judgment'  ?  Should  there  be 
found,  however,  among  our  readers,  any  unreasonable  sceptic, 
unwilling  to  yield  up  his  faith  even  to  the  decisive  judgment  pro- 
nounced by  this  *  court  of  criticism,'  we  have  evidence  behind 
which  must  absolutely  overwhelm  his  scruples.  The  sentence 
pronounced  by  the  Society's  *  court  of  criticism,'  was  shortly  after 
*  confirmed  by  the  judgment  of  the  interpreters  of  the  Indian  vt^ 
lagesP 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  urged  in  behalf  of  the  managers,  that  the 
Mohawk  version  was  executed  during  the  infancy  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  that  subsequent  and  more  mature  experience  has  enabled 
them  to  keep  quite  clear  of  errors  unavoidable  in  their  earlier 
careei*.  We  are  perfectly  willhig  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  ano- 
dier  trial ;  and  that  they  may  have  every  advantage,  let  us  look 
to  the  version  in  the  Calmuck  language — one  which,  to  use  the 
iii*ords  of  the  Secretary  himself,  has  acquired  '  a  very  interesting 
character,  and  promises  eventually  f  to  rank  with  the  most  credi- 

*  Our  KBdeis  are  atwarelbmt  there  are  six  diflUnct  tribes^  who  form,  for  their  better 
tfovenunent,  a  confederacy,  under  the  denomination  of  the  Siz-aation  IndiaiB.  Th« 
Mohawks  constitute  the  most  nuiperous  of  these  tribes.  In  the  year  1791,  Captaia 
IfortoQ  was  euhpted  by  this  confederacy,  and,  under  the  title  of  Teyoninhokarawen,  he 
wu.  In  1 800,  appointed  their  chief. 

t  What,  after  all,  means  'eveniuadiy  to  rank)  &c/  ?  It  it  that  this  venion  must  h% 
then  extolled  when  the  world  at  large  is  acquainted  with  it  ?  or,  that  it  forms  the  first 
step  towards  a  future  Catmtick  version  really  *  creditable  and  important'  ? 
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table  and  important  of  the  Society's  productions/  (Otcen,  vd.  i. 
p.  297.)  In  order  that  they  might  not  proceed  in  the  dark  in 
a  matter  of  such  importance,  the  committee  directed  a  set  of 
queries  to  be  sent  to  the  Moravian  missionaries,  settled  among 
the  Cabnucks.  We  shall  extract  two  or  three  of  these  questions, 
with  the  answers  : — 

'  Query  2.  Who  is  the  translator  or  translators  (of  portions  of  the 
New  Testament  stated  to  have  been  translated  into  the  Calmuck  lan- 
guage)?— Answer,  Several  persons  have  employed  themselves  in  this 
work,  and  those  chiefly  such  as  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  a  literary  edur^ 
cation^  but  who  had  a  good  understanding  of  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures, 
who  felt  an  impulse  of  the  heart  to  the  task,  and  who  had  already  ac- 
quired a  pretty  complete  knowledge  of  the  Calmuck  language.  The  meet 
eminent  among  these  is  Ck)nrad  Neitz,  who,  m^e  thfui  ^iy  years  ago, 
being  commissioned  by  this  congregation  to  qualify  himself  for  per- 
forming this  service  in  the  gospel,  for  the  Calmucks,  lived  among  them 
at  different  times,  travelled  also  with  them,  and,  considering  his  educa^ 
Uon^  acquired  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the  idiom  of  their  language, 
facihty  in  speaking  it,  and  acquaintance  with  the  mode  of  thinking  and 
manners  of  this  people.  He  has  also  even  studied  their  toritings.  Most 
of  these  translations  were  executed  by  him. 

^  Qtiery  3.  Can  the  accuracy  and  correctness  of  these  translations  be 
relied  upon  ? — Anstoer.  Confidently.  The  translations  have  been  made 
with  much  diligence  and  fidelity,  and  have  been  repeatedly  corrected 
and  revised  by  brethren  acquainted  with  the  subject  and  the  language. 
Nevertheless,  this  work  is  still  imperfect,  particularly  as  the  Calmuck 
has  as  yet  received  no  literary  cultivation^  and  the  common  aids  for  ac* 
quiring  a  language^  such  as  dictionaries  and  grammars^  are  entireljf 
wanting* 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  information,  the  conunittee  instantly 
voted  a  sum  for  the  purchase  of  a  set  of  Calmuck  types ;  and, 
without  any  further  inquiry  whatever,  recommended  the  Moravian 
missionaries  *  to  proceed  in  translating  such  entire  books  of 
the  New  Testament  as  their  circumstances  might  enable  them 
to  execute,  vrith  the  promise  of  further  assistance  from  the  So- 
ciety, from  time  to  time,  in  proportion  to  their  progress  in  the 
undertaking.' 

So  much,  then,  for  this  pattern  specimen.  The  translators 
employed  are  uneducated  men,  or,  to  borrow  the  euphemism  of  the 
good  Moravians,  *  persons  not  possessing  the  advantagesof  a  literary 
education;'  totally  unacquainted  with  the  original  languages  of  the 
scriptures,  and  having  a  knowledge  of  the  Calmuck  language  which 
their  eulogists  can  only  venture  to  call  *  pretty  complete' ! — Upon 
the  actual  merits  of  the  version  which  now  circulates,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Society,  among  the  Nomadic  tribes  that  rove  over 
the  steppe  lying  between  Sarepta  an4  the  Caucasus,  we  are  not 
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prepared  to  give  an  opinion,  for  we  have  the  misfortune  to  be  as 
Ignorant  of  Calmuck,  as  the  authors  of  this  version  were  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew  when  they  penned  it.  We  will,  however,  take  upon 
ourselves  the  responsibility  of  asserting,  that  if  these  men  have 
succeeded  in  transferring  correctly  and  faithfully  the  sense  of 
documents,  written  originally  in  a  language  of  ^duch  they  are  ac- 
knowledged to  be  altogether  ignorant,  into  another  tongue,  which 
possesses  neither  grammar,  nor  lexicon,  nor  any  literary  cultivation 
whatever,  and  with  which  their  own  acquaintance  is  described  as 
'  pretty  complete' — ^this  fact  must  be  looked  upon  as  more 
imraculoas  tbam  any  event  which  has  happened  since  the  days  of 
the  apostles ;  and  we  shall  be  constrained  to  concur  with  one  of 
the  noble  vice-presidents  in  the  opinion  that  the  apostolic  gift  of 
tongues  is  de  facto  revived  in  the  agents  of  this  Society. 

Our  limits  will  not  enable  us  to  follow  the  operations  of  the 
Society  throughout  Europe,  Africa,  and  America,  as  we  must 
reserve  some  room  for  that  quarter  of  the  globe  which  is  repre- 
sented as  the  scene  of  its  most  important  and  splendid  triumphs. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Baptist  missionaries  of  Serampore 
rank  as  the  most  zealous  and  industrious  translators  under  the 
authority  of  this  association.  They  have  prosecuted  a  vast 
undertaking  with  the  most  unwearied  perseverance.  Under  their 
superintendence  the  New  Testament  has  been,  or  is  in  the  course 
of  being,  translated  into  thirty-six  dialects  of  India ;  and  in  some 
of  these  dialects  versions  of  the  Old  Testament  also  have  ap- 
peared. Who  can  fail  to  honour  such  zeal  ?  But  it  is  one  thing 
to  be  a  good  man,  and  another  to  be  a  good  translator  of  the 
scriptures ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  ouiny  have  asked  whether  it 
were  possible  that  a  small  handful  of  men,  who  really  understood 
what  translations  ought  to  be,  could  have  dared  to  undertake  so 
many? — In  reply  to  which  not  unnatural  suggestions,  the  direc- 
tors of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  state,  that  these 
worthy  Baptists  possessed,  when  they  began  their  labours — 
*  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals ;  that  they 
had  one  of  the  best  libraries  of  critical  works  on  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  of  the  ancient  and  modem  versions  of  them,  that  were  to  be 
found  in  the  Eastern  vxrrld ;  that  they  had  been  employed  for  a  con- 
siderable time  p  the  work  of  translating,  and  had  in  some  degree 
acquired  that  experience,  and  formed  those  habits,  which  are  requisite 
for  that  kind  of  labour ;  that  they  were  in  a  situation  where  they  could 
obtain  the  assistance  of  learned  natives  from  most  of  the  different 
countries  whom  the  college  of  Fort  William  had  collected  into  that 
grand  emporium  of  Oriental  literature ;  and  that,  besides,  the  work 
was  rendered  coipparatiyeiy  easy  by  the  close  relation  which  subsists 
between  the  Oriental  languages.' 

Admiring 
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Admiring,  m  we  do,  the  zeal,  the  industry,  and  the  perseverance^ 
with  which  these  meritorious  missionaries  have  pursued  their  ob- 
ject^ it  is  by  much  the  most  painful  incident  which  has  attended, 
our  critical  career,  that  we  are  obliged  to  express  most  serious  doubts 
of  their  competency  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  important 
task  which  they  have  undertaken.  The  nature  of  the  question  which 
we  have  been  compelled  to  discuss,  requires,  however,  that  we 
should  suppress  every  private  feeling,  and  express  our  opinions 
without  either  fear  or  favour* — After  the  most  careful,  and,  we 
believe,  unbiassed,  examination  of  the  evidence  adduced  in  their 
behalf,  we  are  compelled  to  state,  that  there  is  reasonable  ground 
to  entertain  die  suspicion  that  these  good  men  did  not  possess  the 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals  thus  distinctly 
claimed  for  them.  That  they  possessed  no  acquaintance  with 
tiie  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals  fr<3m  which  they  undertook  to 
translate,  is  more  than  we  can  venture  to  assert :  it  appears,  how" 
•ver,  extremely  doubtful,  to  say  the  least,  whether  they  possessed 
a  critical  knowledge  of  these  languages.  Taking  fairly  into  con** 
aideration  the  circumstances,  that  not  one  amongst  them  had 
received  the  benefit  of  regular  instruction  in  the  dead  languages 
during  the  course  of  his  early  life,  and  that  all  of  them  belonged 
to  a  religious  sect,  which  is  supposed  to  hold  out  no  peculiai* 
encouragement  to  die  cultivation  of  literary  attainments ;  we  must, 
in  the  absence  of  all  evidence  to  the  contrary,  unavoidably  infer, 
that  if  they  attained  anything  at  all  approaching  to  a  scholar-like 
knowledge  of  these  tongues,  it  must  have  been  acquired  q/ler 
they  left  England.  And  when,  farther,  it  is  remembered  how 
much  of  their  time,  subsequently  to  their  arrival  in  India,  was 
taken  up  by  the  various  spiritual,  nay  secular,"^  occupations  in  which 
they  were  necessarily  engaged,'-**ebove  all,  how  much  of  their  time 
must  have  been  consumed  in  learning  the  languages  of  India — ^it 
b  certainly  very  difficult  to  believe,  without  evidence  much  more 
decisive  than  any  which  has  been  hitherto  adduced,  that  they 
could  have  bestowed  such  attention  upon  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
languages,  as  could  have  enabled  them,  by  self-ingbruotiony  to 
acquire  that  degree  of  acquaintance  with  the  original  scriptures, 
which  the  due  performance  of  their  undertaking  rendered  indis- 
pensable. Admitting,  however,  that  it  should  be  proved, — and 
It  is  a  point  respecting  which  we  are  justified  in  calling  for  clear 
and  unequivocal  proof, — that  they  had  acquired  by  self-tuition  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  languages  from  which  they  ought  to 
have  made  their  translations,  we  are  in  a  situation  to  establish, 

*  Many  of  diem  were  obliged  to  support  themselves  for  a  long  time  b^  managing 
indigo  plantations^  &c. 

by 
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by  ibe  most  inrefragable  testtmony,  the  testinioiiy  of  their  own 
reports,  memoirs,  and  letters,  that  their  knowledge  of  the  Indian 
dialects  was  infinitely  too  imperfect  to  render  the  versions  which 
they  executed,  con-ect  and  faithful  representations  of  the  sense  of 
die  original. 

Of  the  total  incompetence  of  the  missioqaries  themselves, 
unaided  by  the  natives,  to  execute  even  an  intelligible  version  of 
the  Scriptures  into  that  dialect  of  Ipdia  with  which  they  possessed 
the  longest  and  most  perfect  ac4]^uaintance,  we  have  before  us  the 
most  convincing  evidence.  Their  translation  of  the  New  Testat 
ment  into  the  Bengalee  dialect  had  been  executed,  and  constantly 
used  many  years  before  it  was  printed.  Dr.  Carey,  the  prin*^ 
<^ipal  author  of  this  version,  states  it  to  have  been  <  the  product 
of  seven  years'  severe  labour  and  study.' — Now  ere  long  it  was 
considered  necessary  to  publish  a  second  edition  of  this  version  5 
and  in  revising,  for  this  purpose,  the  first  edition.  Dr.  Carey  him- 
self informs  us,  that  he  found  himself  compelled  to  alter  almost 
every  verse,  in  order  to  render  it  conformable  to  the  Indian  idiom; 
*  in  the  first  edition  (says  he)  the  words  were  Bengalee,  but  the 
idiom  (how  nobly  must  the  Bengalese  readers  have  been  edified !) 
was  ^nglUh.'  This  last  admission  tends  very  materially  to 
strengthen  our  original  suspicion,  that  even  Dr.  Carey,  who  is 
acknowledged  to  be  by  far  the  most  learned  and  skilful  of  the 
Serampore  translators,  does  not  (or  at  least  did  not  then)  possess 
that  critical  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  originals  which  is  claimed  for  him  in  common  with  his 
coadjutors.  The  English  idiom  of  his  Bengalee  New  Testament 
proves,  we  think  pretty  clearly,  that  it  was  translated  from  the 
English  one ;  and  it  does  not  seem  at  all  probable  that  he  would 
have  made  this  the  basis  of  his  translation,  h^d  he  possessed  aq 
intimate  and  critical  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  original. 

It  is  asserted,  that  all  deficiencies  of  the  missionaries  were 
abundantly  si^pplied  in  the  aid  of  learned  natives.  Most  of  the 
versions  were,  indeed,  made  in  the  first  instance  by  pupdits 
employed  by  the  missionaries.  The  sole  qualifications,  however^  . 
which  the  most  accomplished  of  these  persons  brought  to  their 
task,  were  their  Sanscrit  scholarship,  and  their  .acquaintance 
with  one,  two,  three,  or  four  of  the  cognate  latiguages  of  India 
besides  their  own  vernacular  dialect.  It  is  admitted  in  the  most 
unequivocal  tenns,  that,  without  a  single' exception,  they  were  all 
destitute  of  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  original  languages  of 
holy  writ ;  and,  in  a  word,  that  every  version  of  the  Scriptures  now 
circulating  in  India  has  been  executed  from  the  Sanscrit  of  Dr. 
Carey,  or  from  some  other  ver^on  executed  upon  that  pure 

and 
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and  classical  Sanscrit — the  composition  of  an  European  mh^ 
sionary  in  a  most  exquisitely  intricate  and  polidied  oriental  tongue 
that  has  been  dead  for  none  can  say  how  many  centuries ! 

As  the  mode  in  which  these  various  translations  have  been  per- 
formedy  is  a  question  of  considerable  curiosity^  as  well  as  of  ex- 
treme importance,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  described  some- 
whf^  in  detail;  and  we  i^all  do  so  in,  we  presume,  the  most 
unexceptionable  manner,  by  quoting  a  passage  from  a  *  Memoir 
of  Translations  executed  at  Smimpore,'  sent  home  by  these  mis- 
sionaries themselves. 

*'  On  engaging  a  pandit  (or  translator)  in  one  of  these  cognate  lan- 
guages, after  having  exaioined  and  ascertained  his  quafificatuMis,  we 
give  him  an  approved  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  a  language  with  which 
he  is  well  acquainted ;  for  most  of  the  pundits  we  en^lc^,  while  good 
Sungskrit  scholars,  are  also  acquainted  with  at  least  one  or  two  of  the 
cognate  langui^es  of  India,  beside  their  own  vernacular  tongue,  and 
some  of  them  with  three  or  four.  Then  placing  him  among  two  or 
three  other  pundits  who  have  been  for  years  employed  with  us,  we 
direct  him  to  express  the  ideas  he  finds  there,  in  his  own  vernacular 
idiom,  with  the  utmost  care  and  exactness,  and  to  ask  questions  wherever 
he  finds  it  necessary.  Meantime  the  grammatical  terminations  and 
the  peculiarities  of  the  languaae  (do  these  two  classes  of  difficulties,  then, 
lie  so  very  near  each  other  ?)  are  acquired  (by  whom  ?)  possibly  by 
the  time  he  has  finished  the  first  gospel.  The  work  of  revision  is  then 
begun  with  the  pundit.  This  at  first  proceeds  exceedingly  slow,  as 
nothing  is  suffered  to  go  to  press  till  fdly  understood  and  approved ; 
and  in  some  instances  the  alterations  made  are  so  numerous  as  to  leave 
little  of  the  first  copy  standing.  This  revision  is,  however,  of  the  high- 
est value,  as  the  discussions  which  it  originates  boik  lay  open  the  language 
to  uSf  and  the  sense  of  the  original  to  the  pundits.  As  we  advance,  we 
proceed  with  increased  ease  and  pleasure,  and  seldom  go  through  the 
fourth  gospel  without  feeling  ourselves  on  firm  ground  relative  to  the  faiths 
fulness  and  accuracy  of  Hie  version.  Thus  a  first  version  of  the  New 
Testament  is  produced,  not  inferior  in  accuracy,  and  far  superior  in 
point  of  style  and  idiom,  to  the  first  version  of  the  Bengalee  New  Testament^ 
the  product  of  seven  years*  severe  labour  and  study.  The  Old  Testament 
becomes  still  more  easy,  and  the  knowledge  and  experience  acquired  in 
bringing  the  first  edition  of  the  Scriptures  Sirough  the  press  form  no  con* 
iemptiUe  preparation  for  the  revision  of  a  second  edition  of  the  New 
Testament.' 

Those  who  advocate  the  faithfulness  of  these  versions,  contend 
that  the  superintendence  of  the  critically-learned  Baptist  mis- 
sionaries supplied  every  deficiency  under  which  their '  pundits 
could  have  laboured.  But,  even  admitting  that  Messrs.  Carey, 
Marshman  and  Ward  actually  possessed  that  critical  knowledge 
of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  tongues  which  b  claimed  for  them,  it 

appears 
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appears  cUffieuIt  to  understand  how  dieir  utmost  emdition  could 
have  cured  die  ignorance  of  the  native  translators.  In  this  extract 
it  is  stated  that  the  revision  to  which  the  missionaries  subject  the 
versions  executed  in  the  first  instance  by  the  pundits  alone^  '  is  of 
the  highest  value,  as  the  discussions  which  it  originates  both  lay 
open  the  language  to  the  Missionaries,  and  the  sense  of  the  on- 

Snal  to  the  pundits.'  The  original  here  spoken  of  must  have  been 
r.  Carey's  Sanscrit  version ;  as  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  pun- 
dits had  not  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  Greek  original. 
So  imperfect,  it  appears,  however,  was  the  acquaintance  of  the 
working  pundits  even  with  the  sense  of  the  Sanscrit  original,  that 
during  the  course  of  the  revision  to  which  their  translations  from 
it  were  subjected,  the  alterations  made  are  stated  to  have  been,  in 
some  instances,  so  numerous  as  to  have  left  little  of  the  first  copy 
standing;  and  the  equally  important  admission  fbliows,  that  when 
this  revision  commenced,  die  revising  and  superintending  mission- 
aries were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  living  Indian  dialect  into  which 
the  pundits  had  been  doing  the  Sanscrit  origincd  of  Dr.  Carey. 
As  the  result  of  a  revision  thus  conducted  by  iudividuak  who 
acquired  their  first  acquaintance  with  the  language  during  its 
progress,  we  are  gravely  told  that '  a  first  version  of  the  New 
Testament  was  produced,  not  inferior  in  point  of  accuracy,  and 
far  superior  in  point  of  style  and  idiom,  to  the  first  version  of 
the  Bengalee  New  Testament,  the  product  of  seven  years  of 
severe  labour  and  study' ! — that  same  Bengalee  version,  of  which 
its  author  confesses  *  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  alter  almost  every 
verse  of  it,  in  preparing  a  second  edition.'  What  follows  ?  *  The 
knowledge  and  experience  acquired  in  bringing  the  first  edition 
through  the  press  form  no  contemptible  preparation  for  the  revision 
of  the  second  edition  of  the  New  Testament' !  No  language  can, 
we  conceive,  speak  more  plainly  than  this.  The  very  moment 
these  missionaries  have  completed  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
in  this  school-boy  fashion,  by  way  of  an  exercise  while  learning 
an  Indian  dialect,  they  hurry  it  to  the  press  and  circulate  it ; 
trusting  that  the. experience  acquired  in  carrying  it  through  the 

fress  will  enable  tliem  to  correct  its  faults  in  a  second  edition. 
t  must,  we  think,  excite  no  little  surprise,  to  hear  that  a  work 
of  this  sacred  importance  should  be  sent  forth  without  having  its 
correctness  subjected  to  a  more  satisfactory  scrutiny.  Any  delay 
required  for  such  a  purpose  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  amply 
compensated  by  the  consideration  of  avoiding  the  hazard  of  cir- 
culathig  among  such  a  population  as  that  of  India  an  incorrect 
version  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is,  we  greatly  fear,  but  too  true, 
that  much  serious  and  most  grievous  evil  has  been  done  already, 
VOL.  XXXVl.    NO,  LXXI.  c  by 
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by  placing  before  Indian  eyes  versions  of  holy  writ  alike  unfaitfa^ 
fill  to  the  original,  and  disgusting  from  absurd  phraseology. 

The  character  of  the  Society's  management  will  be  placed  in  a 
still  stronger  light  by  a  reference  to  the  translation  of  the  Scripp- 
tures  executed  and  circulated  under  their  auspices  in  the  Chinese 
language.  The  first  complete  version  of  the  New  Testament  in 
that  tongue  was  printed,  at  their  expense,  at  Canton,  in  1814. 
The  gospels,  the  closing  epistles,  and  the  Book  of  Revelation 
were  translated  by  the  ^itor,  Dr.  Morrison ;  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  being  taken  from  an  old 
MS.  which  he  had  carried  out  with  him,  and  which  he  is  stated 
to  have  corrected  in  such  places  as  he  thought  necessary.  Some 
time  afterwards,  the  Old  Testament  was  translated  by  the  same 
person,  who  is,  we  understand,  a  self-inairtusted  missionary,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  William  Mylne,  and  printed  at  Malacca. 

The  estimate  formed  by  Dr.  Morrison  himself  of  the  character 
and  value  of  his  performances  is  so  humble,  that,  in  any  other  cas^ 
than  a  translation  of  the  Bible,  his  language  would  disarm  criticism* 
In  a  letter  dated  Canton,  1  Idi  January,  1814,  he  thus  writes  : — 
^  I  beg  to  infcmn  the  Society,  that  the  translation  of  the  New  Teste* 
ment  earrying  on  at  this  place  into  the  Chinese  language,  has  been  com^ 
pleted,  and  I  hourly  expect  the  last  sheet  from  tilie  press.  AUow  me 
to  notice  that  I  give  this  translation  to  the  world  not  as  a  perfect 
translation.  That  some  sentences  are  obscure,  that  some  might  be 
better  rendered,  I  suppose  to  be  matter  of  course  in  any  new  trans- 
lation  made  by  a  foreigner,  and  in  particular  in  a  translation  oi  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  where  paraphrase  is  not  to  be  admitted.  All  who 
know  me  will  believe  the  honesty  of  my  intentions,  and  I  have  done 
my  best.' — Eleventh  Report,  App,  p.  26. 

In  a  letter  dated  the  8th  June,  1815,  that  is  to  say  about  a 
year  and  a  half  after  this  translation  was  printed,  the  same  trans- 
lator writes  to  the  same  Bible  Society : — 

*  The  Chinese  dictionary  in  which  I  am  now  engaged,  will  gradually 
mature  my  knowledge  of  Chinese.' — Thirteenth  Report,  App.  p.  IC. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  believe,  except  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  Dr.  Morrison  himself,  that  the  managers  of  any  Bible 
Society  could  have  given  their  sanction  to  a  version  of  the  Bible 
published  under  such  circumstances.  This  was  not  a  Chinese 
version  executed  by  Chinese  penmen ;  this  was  not  even  the  pro* 
duction  of  a  foreigner  of  eniinent  learning,  who  had  devoted 
sufficient  time  and  labour  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Chineee 
tongue;  but  that  of  a  self-jnstructed  missionary,  little,  if  at  all, 
acquainted  with  Biblical  criticism,  and  whose  knowledge  even  of 
the  language  into  which  he  undertook  to  translate  was,  oa  his  own 

evidence 
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evidence,  imm(tture^  We  shall  be  cuHous  to  learn  oa  what  prin- 
ciple the  committee  will  endeavour  to  justify  such  manifeat 
tampering  with  the  sense  of  the  sacred  records.  Why,  we  heg 
leave  to  ask  them^  was  not  the  publication  of  this  version 
delayed  until  its  author  had  acquired  what  he  considered  a  mature 
knowledge  of  the  Chinese  laugu^e  ?  It  is  obvious,  that  Df • 
Morrison  executed  bis  version  as  an  exercise  while  learning 
Chinese.  One  might  have  imagined,  that  the  maturity  of  know- 
ledge at  which  he  fondly  hoped  to  arrive  by  mpst  laborious  sufa^ 
sequent  study,  would  have  been  deemed  by  others,  if  not  by  him- 
self, an  indispensable  pre-requisite  for  the  commencement  of.  a 
.work  of  this  nature^  intended  far  the  pres$!  Is  it  in  the  an-> 
nouncement  of  new  versions  suqh  as  these  diat  the  directors  of 
the  Bible  Society  condescend  to  find  means  of  amusing  thu 
imaginations,  and  promoting  the  liberality  of  its  subscribers?* 

We  may  venture  to  lay  it  down  as  a  general  principle,  adnut^ 
ting  of  very  rare,  if  of  any,  exceptions,  that  the  translator  of  the 
sacred  writings  ought  to  possess  a  critical  acquaintance  with  the 
originals,  together  with  an  intimate  and  vernacular  knowledge  of  the 
language  into  which  he  engages  to  translate  them.  It  is  too  evi- 
dent to  require  demonstration,  that,  without  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages,  no  man  can  possess  tluit 
degree  of  acquaintance  with  the  true  meaning  of  the  originals, 
which  is  indispensable  for  the  due  execution  of  such  a  task ;  nor 
is  it  a  whit  less  indispensable  that  he  should  possess  a  vernacular 
knowledge  of  the  language  into  which  he  engages  to  translate* 
Withoi|t  this,  his  attempt  to  convey  the  sense  of  the  original  in 
a  style  sufficiently  pure  and  idiomatic  to  be  intelligible  and 
popular  among  the  mass  of  the  community  will  inevitably  prove 
unsuccessful.     For  the  absence  of  either  of  these  qualifications  no 

*  Some  most  miserable  details  of  their  style  of  management  occur  in  tlie  his- 
torr  of  their  Turkic  Neyr  Testament.  The  text  was  that  of  a  Polish  renegado,  which 
hacl  lain  in  MS.  for  more  than  a  hundred  years^  and  no  sooner  was  it  published  in  1819 
than  Dr.  Henderson,  and  other  friends  and  agents  of  the  Society,  began  to  complain 
that,  in  addition  to  preyailing  errors  of  mere  style,  florid  affectation  and  so  forth, lim/Mr/aii/ 
additiom,  and  ttUi  more  important  oti^$sion9,  deprived  this  version  of  all  just  title  to 
respect  and  support.  The  Society  got  some  of  the  Parisian  literati  to  bolster  up  their 
Turkish  Testament  with  their  certificates ;  but  the  issue  was,  that  some  hundreds  of 
gross  errcffs  were  acknowledged.  And  here  comes  the  carious  part  of  the  story, — how 
irere  these  errors  to  be  correct^  ?  The  directors  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  made  cancels  in  their  book ;  that  is,  they  printed  anew  the  leaves  contaming  the 
most  horrible  blunders,— in  number  fifty-one, — and  sent  out  bundles  of  these  corrected 
leaves  to  Turkey,  to  be  distributed  among  those  who  had  previously  gcqnired  the  books. 
The«9  persons  were,  of  course,  easy  to  be  found ;  when  found,  it  was  easy  to  persuade 
them  to  have  their  Testaments  taken  out  of  the  binding  and  rebound  with  the  new 
leaves ;  and  the  whole  affair  when  completed  could  not  fail  to  inspire  the  proprietors  of 
tb«  Turkish  Testament  with  sentiments  df  redoubled  confidence  in  tbn  purity  of  its  text. 

d  2,  expedient 
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expediefit  or  contnvance^  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  can  form 
an  adequate  substitute  :  but  what  are  we  to  say  to  the  want  of 
diem  both  ?  TTiese,  however,  are  points  on  which  we  find 
ourselves  directly  at  issue  with  the  managers  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  Arrogating  to  themselves  the  credit  of 
all  that  is  done  by  the  Baptist  missionaries  in  India,  as  well  as 
by  the  Russian  Bible  Society,  they  clahsi  the  merit  of  having 
produced  about  ninety-eight  new  versions  of  die  Scriptures.  But 
of  alf  these  versions  of  the  sacred  writings,  we  challenge  them  to 
point  out  five,  executed  by  individuals  possessing  at  once  a  critical 
knowledge  of  the  originals,  and  a  vernacular  familiarity  with  the 
languages  into  which  they  have  been  made. 

We  admit,  that  the  adoption  of  another  system  would,  in  each 
particular  case,  have  pressed  more  heavily  upon  the  funds  of  the 
mstitution ;  that  acting  upon  it  would  have  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  these  directors  to  dazzle  their  subscribers  by  an  annual 
display  of  so  many  new  translations.  But  we  are  sure  that  the 
inconrenience  thus  created  would  have  been  more  than  counter- 
bakmced  by  the  confidence  which  the  public  would  have  reposed 
m  the  new  versions ;  and  can  scarcely  doubt  that  this  would  have 
acquired  for  the  committee  more  than  an  adequate  supply  of 
means  to  meet  any  extra-expenditure  rendered  necessary.  The 
public  now  feel,  that,  ,wiiile  pursuing  their  present  plan,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  committee  must  be  worse  than  useless.  While 
they  circulate  versions  of  the  Scriptures,  made  by  individuals  not 
possessed  of  the  qualifications  indispensable  for  the  due  execution 
of  such  a  task,  every  man  who  fears  to  make  himself  a  partici- 
pator in  measures  having  a  direct  and  unavoidable  tendency  to 
impair  the  integrity  of  the  sacred  text,  is  bound  to  withhold  from ' 
them  his  support  and  contributions. 

That  the  managers  of  the  Bible  Society  should  never  have 
formed  this  opinion  of  the  qualifications  requisite  in  translators  of 
the  Scriptures  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  we  find,  from  their 
own  Reports,  that  it  has  been  openly  expressed,  and,  indeed,  man- 
fully acted  upon,  by  one  of  the  Society's  affiliated  branches. 

We  find  in  the  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  that  the  committee  of  the  St.  Petersburgh  Bible 
Society  proposed  to  publish  a  version  of  the  New  Testament  in 
the  Georgian  dialect.  To  meet  their  views,  a  translation  into  this 
dialect,  executed  or  revised  by  the  archbishop  of  Astrachan,  was 
offered  to  them.  This  dignified  ecclesiastic  was  well  acquainted 
vnth  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals,  and  had  as  much  knowledge 
of  the  Georgian  tongue  as  could  be  acquired  by  an  individual  not 
bom  and  educated  in  the  district  in  which  it  is  spoken.     His 

version 
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version,  howeyer,  was  at  once  rejected,  on  the  ground  that  no 
confidence  could  be  reposed  in  its  fidelity,  because  the  translator 
was  destitute  of  a  vernacular  knowledge  of  the  Georgian  dialect. 
Nor  did  this  Muscovite  committee  adopt  me  example  which  had 
been  so  fi*equently  set  them  by  Earl-street,  and  with  the  view 
of  procuring  a. correct  version  into  the  Georgian  dialect,  think  it 
enough  that  a  translation  made  from  some  odier  modem  tongue 
by  natives  of  Georgia  acquainted  only  with  that  other  modem 
tongue  and  their  own  vernacular  language,  should  be  revised  by 
foreigners  possessing  *  a  compf&tent  knowledge*  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  originals.  They,  on  the  contrary,  began  with  selecting 
some  of  the  natives  of  Georgia  thoroughly  acquiunted  with  their 
own  vernacular  tongue,  and  causing  these  to  be  instructed  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  languages ;  and  then  they  set  about  the 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  Georgian. 

Nay,  the  principles  upon  whicli  alone  a  correct  version  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  could  be  expected,  were  distinctly  pointed  out  to  the 
managers  of  the  Bible  Society  long  before  the  above  example  was 
set  them  by  the  Russian  committee.  About  the  year  1809  they 
formed  the  resolution  of  publishing  a  version  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  modern  Greek.  Several  persons  were  consulted  by  them  as  to 
the  best  mode  of  giving  effect  to  their  intention  ;  and  one  of  their 
correspondents  thus  replied  ; — 

*  The  question  is,  in  what  sense  your  Bible  Society  would  be  under- 
stood when  it  speaks  of  a  translation  ?  Does  it  wish  that  such  transla- 
tion should  be  made  from  the  Greek  versions  of  the  Septuagint  ? 
I  should  think  not :  at  least,  if  such  were  its  wish,  I  should  beg  leave 
to  be  of  a  different  opinion.  The  actual  state  of  knowledge  (which  is 
also  beginning  to  penetrate  into  Greece)  would  not  justify  the  measure 
of  adopting  the  version  of  the  Septuagint  as  a  standard  text,  though,  in 
other  respects,  it  may  and  ought  to  be  made  use  of  as  a  mean  of  facili- 
tating a  new  version.  Since,  then,  there  remains  only  the  Hebrew  from 
which  a  version  should  be  made  in  modem  Greek,  it  follows  that  the 
future  translator  ought  to  possess  the  Hebrew  language  besides  that  of 
the  ancient  and  modem  Greek.  But  among  us,  who  are  only  begin- 
ning our  new  career,  there  are  very  few  Hebrew  scholars.  To  b^n 
with  mjrself  (for  I  have  paid  some  attention  to  the  Hebrew),  they  are 
too  slightly  acquainted  with  this  language  to  undertake  such  a  trans- 
lation. I  see  but  one  vmy  of  getting  the  design  of  the  Society  executed ; 
and  that  would  be  to  send  over  to  you  two  young  Greeks,  who,  in 
addition  to  their  natural  tongue,  possess  also  that  of  their  ancestors. 
TTiese  students  are  to  employ  themselves  principally  in  the  Hebrew, 
and  other  oriental  languages  which  facilitate  the  imderstanding  of  the 
Hebrew,  without,  however,  neglecting  other  sciences,  particularly  so 
much  natural  history  as  is  necessary  (or,  at  least,  useful)  for  under- 
standing 
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standing  the  biblical  animals  and  plants  .'-^FeyiA  RepoH^  App.  pp. 

So  superfluous  do  such  niceties  as  these  appear  to  the  directors, 
that  one  of  the  advocates  who  have  been  employed  to  repel  the 
charges  recently  brought  against  them,  asks,  with  a  sheer,  whether 
it  could  be  expected  that  they  should  abdicate  their  light  functions 
in  EarlHstreet,  and  *  convert  themselves  into  a  board  of  trans^ 
lators?* 

Although  the  Serampore  missionaries  were  driveti,  by  untoward 
drcumstances,  to  act  upon  difierent  principles,  it  is  evident  that 
their  eyes  are  now  fully  open  to  the  error  of  the  system  whidi 
continues  to  find  favour  in  Earl-street :  witness  a  {)assage,  which 
we  shall  extract  from  the  *  Third  Memoir  of  Translations  carry- 
ing on  at  Serampore/ 

*  It  has  long  occurred  to  some  of  us,  that  the  training  up  of  a  number 
of  youths  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  of  the 
languages  of  India,  almost  from  their  infancy,  would  be  an  auxiliary  in 
the  work,  the  value  of  which  time  alone  can  fully  demonstrate.  The 
advantages  which  youths  trained  from  theur  infancy  to  grammatical 
studies,  and  at  the  same  time  habituated  to  speak  the  various  languages 
of  India,  must  necessarily  possess  beyond  those  who,  perhaps,  com- 
mencing crrammatical  studies  late  in  life,  have,  still  later,  to  acquire  a 
foreign  idiom,  must  be  obvious  to  all.  A  seminary  for  training  up 
youths,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  the  work  of  translations  in  the  various 
languages  of  Asia,  has  therefore  been  for  some  time  in  our  contem- 
plation  We  have,  therefore,  laid  the  fbundation  of  such 

a  seminary  at  Serampore,  where  youths  are  instructed  in  the  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  Latin  languages,  while  they  are  acquiring,  and  perhaps 
conversing,  in  the  languages  in  which  they  may  probably  have  to  exa- 
mine the  translation  of  the  word  of  God.' — Period,  Ace,  No.  23, 
p.  378-381. 

It  is  impossible  to  calculate  either  the  extent  or  the  duration 
of  the  injury  effected  by  the  circulation  of  incoirect  and  unautho- 
rised versions  of  the  sacred  records.  The  attempts  which  may 
hereafter  be  made  to  revise  and  correct  them,  however  discreet 
and  successful,  will  be  attended  with  great  inconvenience,  if  not 
with  serious  danger.  An  alteration  of  the  sacred  text  even  for 
die  better  is  calculated  to  shake  the  confidence  of  the  ignorant 
and  unlearned  reader.  Distracted  between  two  rival  or  dissimilar 
versions,  the  relative  merits  of  which  he  is  incapable  of  estimating 
correctly,  he  incurs  no  little  risk  of  attempting  to  escape  from  his 
dilemma,  by  rejecting  them  both. 

From  the  hasty  and  most  indiscreet  proceedings  of  the  Earl- 
street  directors,  we  turn  with  much  satisfaction  to  the  institution 
founded  at  Calcutta   by  the   late  excellent  Bishop  Middleton, 
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with  the  view  of  counteracting  their  injurious  effects.  We  are 
encouraged  to  hope  that  tliis  establishment  will  ultimately  pro- 
vide an  adequate  remedy  for  the  serious  injury  which  the  circula- 
tion of  unsTuthorised  and  incorrect  versions  of  the  Scriptures  can- 
not have  failed  to  inflict  upon  the  Indian  community.  Having 
the  proceedings  of  the  Earl-street  committee's  translators  daily 
before  his  eyes,  the  bishop  meditated .  upon  the  best  means  of 
neutralizing  the  ill  consequences  which  he  anticipated  from  their 
ill-digested  measures;  and  it  occurred  to  him,  that  the  most 
efficient  means  of  accomplishing  the  purpose  which  he  contem- 
plated, would  be  the  foundation  of  a  college  at  Calcutta,  in 
which  natives  of  different  districts  of  India  might  be  instructed 
in  the  original  languages  of  the  scriptures,  and  in  such  other 
sciences  as  might  be  deemed  requisite  to  render  them  competent 
to  translate  the  sacred  writings  into  their  own  vernacular  tongues. 
We  cannot  believe  that  the  operations  of  an  establishment  so 
wisely  planned,  and  directed  to  the  att;^inment  of  an  object  so 
important,  will  be  allowed  to  languish  through  the  want  of  funds. 
We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Indian  government  has  laid 
itself  open  to  tne  "charge  of  a  culpable  supineness,  in  having 
hitherto  permitted  within  its  territories  the  circulation  of  versions 
of  the  scriptures,  without  having  ascertained,  by  competent  autho- 
rity, that  they  had  been  faithfully  executed.  We  need  not  dwell 
upon  the  importance  of  accuracy  in  translations  of  the  sacred 
writings :  it  is  felt  by  the  governing  powers  of  all  Christian  nations ; 
and  in  no  country  is  it  more  highly  estimated  than  in  our  own. 
The  monopoly  of  printing  Bibles,  secured  to  the  universities  and 
the  king^s  printers,  was  introduced,  and  is  still  continued,  solely 
on  the  ground  that  it  constitutes  a  safeguard  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  authorised  version.  Whether  we  argue,  therefore, 
from  principles  of  general  expediency,  or  from  European,  and, 
above  all,  English  precedents,  we  are  fully  warranted  in  coming 
to  the  conclusion,  that  when  the  rulers  of  India  gave  their  con- 
sent to  the  circulation  of  the  scriptures  in  the  vernacular  languages 
of  their  empire,  it  became  their  imperative  duty  to  provide  that 
the  task  of  making  these  versions  should  be  intrusted  only  to 
hands  in  all  respects  properly  qualified  for  its  faithful  execution. 

The  public,  whatever  they  may  think  of  it,  ought  to  know  the 
fact  that,  with  three  or  four  exceptions,  none  of  the  individuals 
who  have  been  employed  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  either  in  translating  or  in  editing  the  scrip- 
tures, have  received  the  benefit  of  a  regular  and  learned  education. 
We  state  this  not  as  a  ground  of  reproach  against  these  persons 
themselves)  but  as  a  plain  fact  which  seems  to  point  out  a  pecu^ 
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liar  feature  in  the  management  of  this  Society.  That  its  directors 
deem  human  learning  unnecessary  in  the  editors  and  translators  of 
holy  writ  is  more  than  we  can  venture  positively  to  assert ;  but  it  is 
quite  evident  that  they  act  as  if  they  really  entertained  such  an 
opinion. 

By  departing  from  the  principles  upon  which  all  ^proved  ver* 
sions  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  made — by  employing  translators 
destitute  of  education,  ignoi*ant  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  origi- 
nals, and  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  languages  in  which  their 
translations  have  been  printed,  the  managers  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  have  contrived  to  throw  away  the  fairest 
chance  ever  oflFered  to  any  public  institution  for  establishing  a  last- 
ing claim  to  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  posterity.  Had  they 
proceeded  upon  a  sound  system — had  they  been  cautious  in  reject- 
mg  all  translations  except  such  as  had  been  executed  by  indivi- 
duals known  to  possess  the  skill  and  acquirements  indispensable 
for  their  task,  the  translations  of  this  Society  would  have  descended 
to  after-ages  as  the  imperishable  monuments  of  Christian  bene- 
volence and  rational  enterprise.  But,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
their  own  consciences,  they  have  let  this  golden  opportunity  slip ; 
and  without  arrogating  to  ourselves  the  possession  of  any  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  sagacity,  we  venture  to  predict,  that,  with  scarcely 
a  single  exception,  the  existing  versions  of  the  British  a^d  Foreign 
Bible  Society  will  be  remembered  hereafter  only  for  the  errors 
and  blunders  which  disfigure  them. 

In  defence  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Earl-street  committee,  it 
has  been  urged  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  require  that  their  Bibles 
shonld,  at  their  first  appearance,  exhibit  that  degree  of  accuracy 
and  purity  of  which  subsequent  labour  may  render  them  suscepti- 
ble ;  and  we  are  advised  to  reflect,  that,  although  the  first  English 
Bible  appeared  in  1535,  the  English  version  did  not  acquire  its 

J  resent  authoritative  character  until  the  jpublication  of  King 
ames^s  Bible  in  I6II.  We  are,  however,  mclined  to  think,  that 
the  arguments  of  these  advocates  must,  when  properly  weighed, 
tell  against  their  cause.  It  will  not,  we  imagine,  be  disputed, 
that  the  authors  of  the  first  printed  English  version  stood  in  the 
very  foremost  rank  as  scholars  for  tlie  times  in  which  they 
lived.  They  came,  therefore,  to  the  execution  of  their  task 
prepared  with  all  the  resources  which  the  state  of  knowledge 
could  then  have  supplied ;  and  their  devotion  to  the  undertaking 
in  which  they  engaged  was  at  least  equal  to  their  qualifications 
for  its  proper  fulfilment.  But  surely  it  is  very  extraordinary 
logic  to  argue  that,  because,  some  centuries  ago,  it  took  seventy 
ye^rs  to  perfect  a  version  of  the  Scriptures  executed  by  men  ver-r 
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nacoltfly  acquainted  with  the  structure  and  idiom  of  the  language 
in  which  it  was  made,  and  fully  competent  to  avail  themselves  of 
all  d)e  resources  of  learning  and  criticism  then  within  reach,  it  is 
justifiable  now  to  intrust  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  to  men 
who  are  destitute  of  all  these  qualifications.  If  the  most  eminent 
scholars,  distinguished  for  their  skill  as  translators  even  in  the 
present  advanced  state  of  biblical  criticism,  could  not  be  ei^pected 
to  produce  a  faultless  version  of  the  sacred  volume^  what  is  to 
be  thought  of  the  managers  of  a  public  institution,  established 
expressly  for  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  who  think  it  both 
safe  and  proper  to  commit  this  important  charge  to  unprepared, 
and  consequently  unskilful,  hands  ? 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  the  versions  printed  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Earl-street  committee,  however  incorrect  and 
faulty  in  themselves,  will  at  least  serve  the  purpose, of  opening  the 
way  to  future  improvements,  which  will  finally  lead  to  correctness. 
But  until  a  thorough  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  system  on 
which  the  Society's  translations  are  now  executed^  not  the  slight- 
est progress  can  be  made  towards  perfection :  were  this  Socie^  to 
exist  for  a  thousand  years,  and  were  its  managers  to  print  a  hun* 
dred  editions  of  any  given  version,  prepared  and  revised  by  incom- 
petent persons,  the  last  of  these  editions  would  be  abput  as  bad 
as  the  nrst.  The  eflbrts  of  ignorance,  however  repeated  and  mul- 
tiplied, can  never  produce  correctness. 

Among  .the  numerous  evils  manifestly  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  multiplication  of  incorrect  versions  of  the  sacred  records, 
we  may  observe,  in  particular,  that  it  tends  to  give  additional 
force  to  the  objection  urged  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
against  the  circulation  of  the  Bible.  The  members  of  th^t  church 
contend,  that  when  the  acknowledged  difficulty  of  executing  cor- 
rect and  faithful  translations  is  taken  into  consideration,  the  peru-* 
sal  of  vernacular  versions  exposes  the  unlearned  reader  to  the 
danger  of  misunderstanding  the  Scriptures  to  his  own  destruction* 
The  force  of  this  objection  can  alone  be  obviaCed  by  showing  that 
every  reasonable  precaution  has  been  adopted  to  secure  the  fide- 
lity of  the  circulated  version.  The  Bible  authorised  by  the. 
Catholic  church — the  Latin  Vulgate — is  itt»elf  a  translation  :  it  is, 
therefore,  evident,  that  a  modern  vernacular  version,  derived  di- 
rectly from  the  original  tongues,  and  carefully  executed  by  indivi- 
duals of  acknowledged  competency,  must  be  entitled  to  claim  equal 
authority.  We  are  quite  sure  tliat  the  care  and  pains  bestowed 
upon  our  authorised  version,  and  the  high  attainments  of  those 
engaged  in  making  and  revising  it,  confer  upon  it  a  claim  to 
^delity  equal  to  the  very  highest  pretension  thftt  can  be  advanced 
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in  favour  of  the  Latin  Vulgate.  To  the  circulation  of  our  £iig«- 
lisk  version^  therefore,  the  Catholics  cannot  object  on  the  groiinHl 
that  it  conveys  incorrectly,  or  imperfectly,  the  sense  of  the  origi- 
nals But  with  respect  to  the  versions  put  forth  by  the  Earl- 
street  committee,  the  case,  y/e  are  bound  to  confess,  is  wridely 
different. 

The  lax  and  erroneous  system  pursued  by  this  conmiittee  with 
respect  to  the  versions  printed  under  their  auspices  will  explain  a 
circumstance  for  which  it  has  been  considered  somewhat  difficult 
to  account.  It  has  been  openly  and  repeatedly  asserted,  that 
among  the  foremost  of  the  Society's  continental  supporters  appear 
many  individuals  notorious  for  entertaining  heretic^  or  infidel  opi- 
nions. The  managing  committee  have  been  recently  arraigned, 
widi  considerable  severity,  for  employing  the  services  of  such  men ; 
and  they  have  met  the  charge,  not  by  a  direct  denial,  but  by  an  in- 
ference that  men  who  render  themselves  active  in  the  circulation  of 
the  Bible  cannot  hold  the  opinions  ascribed  to  their  foreign  agents. 
We  must,  however,  be  allowed  to  observe  that  this  ingenious  in- 
ference is  by  no  means  enough  to  invalidate  the  imputation  which 
they  wish  to  remove.  We  can  conceive  the  utmost  activity  in 
promoting  the  circulation  of  versions  executed  upon  the  Earl* 
street  system  to  be  perfectly  compatible  with  the  views  of  men 
who  hold  the  most  dangerous  opimons.  It  is  almost  too  obvious 
to  require  a  remark,  that  the  cut:ulation  of  incorrect  versions  of 
the  Bible  must  open  the  door  to  the  introduction  of  the  most 
efficient  means  of  undermining  the  authority  of  the  Bible  itself. 
Acting  under  the  protection  of  the  Bible  Society,  the  persons  in 
question  have  already  succeeded  in  making  serious  innovations  in 
the  received  versions ;  under  the  sanction,  and  at  the  expense  of 
this  Society,  editions  of  the  Bible  have  appeared  in  different 
parts  of  die  continent  purified  of  the  passages  which  gave 
offence  to  the  philosophers.  Mr.  Haldane  and  Dr.  Andrew 
Thomson  of  Edmburgh  have  proved  these  things  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  dispute.  When  the  managers,  therefore,  exult  in  having 
enlisted  under  the  banners  of  the  Society  the  self-styled  philo- 
sophers and  neologists  of  the  continent,  we  must  request  them 
to  moderate  their  triumph.  The  directors  fondly  imagine  that 
they  use  their  philosophical  agents  as  tools  to  promote  their  own 
views :  in  this  design  they  have,  however,  been  completely  out- 
witted ;  the  tables  have  been  turned  upon  them ;  they  have  been 
the  dupes  of  a  set  of  Encyclopedists,  who  have  quietly  availed 
themselves  of  the  influence  and  resources  of  the  Society  in  the 
promotion  of  their  own  purposes* 

The  manner  in  which  this  Societ/s  modern  versions  have  been 
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ibxecuted  appear^  to  tt&  to  call  for  the  immediate  and  earnest  con-*-/ 
sideration  of  those  who  contribute  to  its  funds,  to  whatever  class 
or  denomination  of  Christians  they  may  belong.  We  are  quite 
sure  that  few,  if  any,  will  be  found  among  them  willing,  in  sober 
seriousness,  to  sanction  the  ciirculation  of  unfaithful  versions  of  the 
Bible.  We  are  persuaded  that  the  majority  of  the  subscribers  have 
hitherto  proceeded  in  ignorance  of  the  system  upon  which  the  di* 
rectors  haVe  been  acting :  we  assure  them,  with  truth  and  sincerity, 
that  so  far  from  entertaining  any  hostility  to  the  circulation  of  ^ 
Scriptures  in  all  the  languages  of  the  virorld,  there  is  no  object 
which  we  more  ardently  desire  to  promote ;  but,  reverencing  as  we 
do  the  sacred  oracles,  we  dare  not  countenance  any  tampering  with 
their  contents' — ^we  dare  not  stand  quietly  by  while  we  witness  mea-* 
fiures  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  ignorant  or  perverse  men, 
which  have  no  tendency  that  we  can  perceive,  except  to  diffuse 
amohg  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  mean  and  meagre  shadows,  or 
distortcfd  caricatures  of  the  wotd  of  God. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  we  think  it  possible  that  the  actual  directors 
of  the  Society,  whose  management  we  have  been  compelled  to 
arraign,  together  vrith  their  more  immediate  retainers,  vrill  exclaim 
against  our  interference;  and,  with  the  hope  of  enlisting  the  sub- 
scribers in  the  defence  of  a  cause  which  they  feel  to  be  untenable  in 
fair  argument,  raise  a  howl  that  our  strictures  have  been  dictated 
by  prihciples  of  covert  hostility  to  the  institution  itself.  If  such  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  misrepresent  our  motives,  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  good  sense  of  the  subscribers  will  render  it  unsuccessful. 
By  pointing  out  to  them  and  to  the  public  at  large  the  errors 
and  incompetency  of  its  present  directors  we  perform  the  most 
essential  service  to  the  Bible  Society ;  and  v^  are  much  deceived  if 
we  shall  not  secure  to  ourselves,  by  this  means,  the  cordial  ac- 
knowledgments of  all  the  real  friends  of  the  institution.  The  ob- 
jections which  we  have  raised  do  not  in  any  degree  affect  the 
principle  or  the  object  of  this  Society ;  but  merely  the  manner  in 
which  one  most  important  branch  of  its  proceedings  is  now  con- 
ducted. The  diffusion  of  scriptural  knowledge  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  is  ah  object  which  must  at  all  times  command 
the  most  strenuous  support  of  all  Christian  men ;  but  to  the  cir^ 
culation  of  versions  of  uie  Bible  incorrectly  and  unfaithfully  exe- 
cuted we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  offer  every  resbtance  that  lies  in 
ourpower. 

There  is  one  circiunstance  connected  vrith  the  transactions  of  this 
Society  to  which  we  cannot  advert  without  the  most  painfUl  sensa- 
tions. Among  the  vice-presidents  of  this  institution  there  appear 
the  names  of  men  wbo^  from  their  station  and  acquirements,  ought 

not 
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not  to  be  ignorant  of  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  proceedkigs 
upon. which  we  have  animadverted.  That  the  members  of  the  nui" 
nagine  committee,  who,  under  a  standing  rule  of  the  institution, 
must  be  laymen, — that  men  whose  lives  have  been  passed,  or  who 
are  even  now  engaged,  in  the  toils  and  tuimoib  of  secular  avocations, 
—that  such  men,  being  but  little  conversant  with  literary  pursuts, 
should  not  prove  particular  in  the  selection  of  translators,  of 
whose  qualifications  they  cannot  even  form  a  judgment,  is  a  cir- 
cumstance that  can  excite  no  surprise.  But  that  learned  clerks, 
and  venerable  prelates,  whose  education  and  pursuits  must  have 
made  them  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  principles  on  which  all 

Erevious  versions,  of  any  authority,  have  been  executed,  should 
ave  lent  the  sanction  of  their  names  to  translations  such  as  these — 
this,  indeed,  is  an  anomaly  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account. 
Nor  can  we  acquit  them  of  blame,  although  we  are  thoroughly 
convinced  they  cannot  be  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  evil  at  which 
they  have  permitted  themselves  to  wink.  These  men,  thinking  no 
evy  themselves,  have  reposed  their  confidence  in  persons  by  whom 
it  has  been  betrayed,  and  thus,  and  only  thus,  rendered  themselves 
responsible  to  the  public  for  translations  in  which  they  have  taken  no 
real  or  efficient  part.  Nor,  unfortunately,  is  this  a  solitary,  or  even 
an  unusual  instance,  of  the  want  of  foresight  and  circumspection 
in  the  ostensible  guardians  of  public  institutions.  The  high  and 
exalted  personages  who  lend  their  names  for  the  purpose  of 
patronising  such  establishments,  seldom  enjoy  the  leisure  required 
for  the  due  superintendence  of  their  afiairs.  The  management  of 
these  falls,  therefore,  into  the  hands  of  the  busy,  incompetent,  and 
interested  i*etainers  who  conunonly  swarm  about  the  purlieus  of 
such  associations.  The  noble  and  venerable  individuals  who  fill  the 
stations  of  president  and  vice-presidents  of  the  Earl-street  Society 
are  all  of  them  entitled  to  the  highest  respect,  on  account  of  their 
private  worth :  they  are,  all  of  them,  infinitely  too  conscientious  to 
give,  knowingly,  the  slightest  countenance  to  the  circulation  of 
scriptural  versions  of  doubtful  authority;  but  they  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  deceived  by  artful  and  designing  men,  who 
have  used  their  names  as  a  cloak  to  conceal  their  own  views  and 
purposes.  On  this  most  important  subject  we  venture,  therefore, . 
to  appeal  to  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  the  president  and 
vice-presidents  of  this  institution.  It  is  upon  them  that  we  call  to 
consider  seriously,  ere  it  be  too  late,  a  system  of  procedure  which, 
we  are  sure,  minds  such  as  theirs  cannot  understand  without 
condemning. 


Art, 
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Akt.  II. — T%e  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton ;  with  Notes  of 
various  Authors.  The  Third  Edition.  With  other  Illustrations, 
and  with  Some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Milton  ; 
derived  principally  from  Documents  in  his  Majesty's  State* 
Paper  Office,  now  first  published.  By  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd, 
&G.    6  vols.    8vo. 

Tl^E  are  sorry  to  be  opposed  on  any  occasion  to  the  authority 
^^  of  the  learned  and  venerable  Bishop  of  Salisbury ;  but 
that  the  recendy  discovered  Treatise  of  Christian  Doctrine  is 
the  long  lost  work  of  MillOQ,  appears  to  be  now  established 
beyond  all  controversy.  By  evidence  from  the  state -paper 
office,  brought  to  light  since  i>r.  Sumner's  translation  appeared, 
and  incorporated  in  the  present  edition  of  Mr.  Todd's  Life  of 
the  great  poet,  it  seems  that  Daniel  Skinner,  a  fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  probably  nephew  of  Cyriack,  consigned 
such  a  treatise,  together  with  Milton's  state-letters,  to  the 
hands  of  Elzevir,  to  be  printed  at  Amsterdam — that  Elzevir  de- 
clined publishing  them,  as  containing  things  which,  in  his  opinion, 
had  better  be  suppressed,  and  wrote  to  that  eflfect  to  Sir  Joseph 
Williamson,  then  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state — that  meanwhile 
Dr.  Barrow,  the  master  of  Trinity,  sent  a  peremptory  order  to 
Skinner,  who  was  at  Paris,  to  repair  immediately  to  college,  and 
to  desist  from  making  public  *  any  writing  mischievous  to  church 
or  state,'  on  pain  of  forfeiting  his  fellowship ;  and,  by  a  conjec- 
ture, almost  amounting  to  certainty,  it  is  supposed,  that  the  said 
l)aniel  Skinner  did,  in  obedience  to  this  summons,  return  to  Eng- 
land, and  deliver  up  the  suspected  papers  to  the  secretary. 

It  was  natural  enough  that  the  exhumation  of  such  a  work 
should  again  direct  the  attention  of  the  world  more  particularly 
to  the  writings  of  its  illustrious  author ;  and  that,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  century  and  a  half,  we  should  look  on  the  relic  with  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Roman  peasant  whose  ploughshare  happened  to  turn 
up  the  bones  of  his  forefathers,  and,  with  him,  wonder  at  the 
gigantic  stature  of  the  men  who  lived  in  the  civil  wars. 
.  Still  we  must  not  sufier  a  great  name  to  lead  us  astray — '  Unus- 
quisque  valeat  in  arte  su^.' — Cicero  was  an  admirable  orator,  yet 
a  very  ordinary  writer  of  verse ;  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  pro- 
nounced, by  no  mean  authority,  to  have  been,  out  of  his  own  pro- 
vince, but  a  common  man.  Whilst  we  bow,  therefore,  to  Milton 
as  the  poet, — in  Milton  as  a  divine  or  a  statesman  we  can  only  see 
a  visionary ;  and  cannot  but  think  that,  to  assert  his  merits  in  these 
latter  departments,  is  to  come  forward  (if  we  may  use  the  words 
of  a  great  master  of  eloquence)  *  with  hymns  and  cymbals  to 
adore  the  mighty  luminary  when  he  is  sujBTering  an  eclipse.' 

The 
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The  character  of  Milton,  long  as  it  has  been  Jbefore  the  world, 
has,  until  lately,  been  but  partially  understood.  Il  is  not  to  be 
gathered  from  his  poetry  alone,  and  his  prose  (vigorous  as  some 
of  it  is)  has  been  little  studied;  nor  indeed  are  his  views  on 
many  points  so  fully  developed  in  any  of  his  former  works  as  in 
this  most  curious  Treatise  of  Christian  Doctrine.  In  him  we 
now  possess,  filled  up  with  all  the  accuracy  of  detail,  a  magnifi- 
cent specimen  of  the  Puritan  in  his  least  offensive  form ;  the  fer- 
vour, the  devotion,  the  honest  indignation,  the  moral  fearlessness, 
the,  uncompromising  impetuosity,  the  fantastic  imagination  of  the 
party,  all  conspicuous ;  unalloyed,  however,  by  the  hypocrisy,  the 
vulgarity,  the  cant,  the  cunning,  and  bad  taste,  which  have  so 
generally  made  the  name  to  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  men. 

It  is  only  by  the  study  of  individuals  that  we  can  make  a  toler- 
able estimate  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  a  body  of  men,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  our  annals,  and  which  has  not 
left  itself  without  witness  in  the  civil,  religious,  and  even  domestic 
relations  of  our  country,  to  this  very  day.  Happily  materials  for 
forming  such  a  judgment  are  abundantly  supplied  in  the  fruitful 
biography  of  those  times  :  for  ill  indeed  should  we  ftire  were  we 
compelled  to  put  our  trust  in  the  professed  historian  of  Non-Con- 
formity. Wim  Neal,  we  must  even  walk  like  Agag,  when  sus- 
picious of  danger,  ^  delicately/  He  may  riot  always  directly 
assert  what  is  felse,  but  he  perpetually  suppresses  what  is  true* — 
where  he  has  not  the  boldness  to  make  a  charge,  he  can  imply  a 
suspicion — ^where  a  plain  tale  would  set  him  or  his  party  dovm, 
he  can  be  ambiguous  as  an  oracle,  prepared  with  one  sense  to 
mislead  his  reader,  with  another  to  save  himself.  It  would  be  at 
least  as  fair  to  go  to  Hudibras  or  Drunken  Barnaby  for  a  picture 
of  a  Non-Conformist,  as  to  trust  to  Neal  for  that  of  a  Church- 
man. With  him,  every  refractory  freak  of  a  Puritan  is  a  struggle 
of  conscience,  and  every  act  of  resistance  in  a  bishop  an  argu- 
ment of  bigotry.  The  one  the  most  reasonable,  the  other  the 
most  narrow-minded  of  men;  the  scruples  of  the  Roundhead 
are  to  be  treated  with  tenderness,  as  respectable  and  innocent, 
those  of  the  ecclesiastic  to  be  over-ruled  as  mere  cloaks  to  am- 
bition and  avarice ;  the  crazy  projects  of  the  one  are  so  many 
instances  of  lofty  and  seraphical  virtue,  the  prudential  consider- 
ations of  the  other  are  low,  timeserving,  and  earthly. 

That  many  amongst  the  Puritans  acted  in  ttie  most  perfect  sin- 
cerity of  heart,  there  can  be  no  dispute.  They  no  doubt  be- 
lieved that  the  doctrines  they  taught,  and  die  schemes  they  pro- 
posed, were  for  the  best — and  the  same  may  be  said  of  most  of  the 
inmates  of  Bedlam.  Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  had  it  fallen  to 
their  lot  to  conduct  the  Reformation  under  Elizabedi;  the  great 
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o^use  would  have  run  iofinite  risk  of  miscarriage.  That  arbitrary 
monarch  had  a  leaning  towards  Rome  in  almost  everything  but 
the  doctrine  of  papal  supremacy.  To  the  real  presence  she  was 
understood  to  have  no  objection ;  the-  celibacy  of  the  clergy  she 
decidedly  approved ;  the  gorgeous  rites  of  the  ancient  form  of 
worship  she  admired;  and  in  her  own  chapel,  retained,  lliere 
wanted  little  but  a  Sampson  or  a  Cartwright  at  the  head  of  affairs 
at  this  critical  period^  mstead  of  a  Parker  or  a  Whitgift,  to  put 
out  the  candle  that  old  Latimer  had  lighted,  and  to  sacrifice  the 
substantial  interests  of  religion  to  a  cope  and  surplice. 

Those,  truly^  were  days  when  gnats  were  strained  at  and  camels 
swallowed ;  else  it  should  seem  strange  indeed,  that  persons  who 
could  not  tolerate  a  piece  of  innocent  Irish  linen  because  it  had 
decorated  the  shoulders  of  a  priest,  should  find  no  qualms  at 
abandoning  their  congregations  (which  was  often  the  alternative) 
to  that  very  priest  in  disguise ;  or  that  men,  who  in  all  things  pro- 
fessed to  take  the  scriptures  for  their  guide,  should  have  forgotten 
that  those  very  scriptures  do  not  require  us  to  consult  the  con- 
science of  every  capricious  humorist — that  St.  Paul  would  not 
circumcise  Titus  to  please  the  captious  brethren ;  nor  our  Lord 
himself  forbid  his  disciples  to  eat  with  unwashen  hands,  or  to 
pluck  ears  of  corn  on  the  Sabbath,  for  fear  of  giving  offence  to 
those  who  had  no  right  to  be  offended. 

It  is  most  true  that  we  owe  much  of  the  present  beauty  of  our 
constitution  to  this  rigid  scrupulosity ;  and  so  is  it  true,  that  we 
owe  much  of  the  present  beauty  of  our  metropolis  to  the  great 
fire;  yet  small  praise  is  due  to  the  element  itself,  in  either  case, 
for  the  good  of  which  it  was  the  accidental  cause. .  Out  of  the 
fiiry  of  die  flames  arose  spacious  and  regular  streets ;  out  of  the 
commotions  of  the  zealots  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  Act  of  Tolera- 
tion. But  we  should  feel  more  grateful  for  the  benefit,  did  we 
perceive  less  selfishness  in  the  benefactor.  The  Puritans,  like 
many  others,  were  just  patriots  enough  to  struggle  manfully  for 
the  possession  of  pOwer,  and  to  keep  it  carefully  in  their  own  hands 
when  they  had  got  possession.  Tithes,  pluralities,  the  disabilities 
of  dissenters,  and  the  restrictions  of  the  press,  were  the  anathema 
maranatha  of  the  conscientious  Presbyterian  in  distress.  No 
sooner  is  it  his  turn  to  be  king,  than  he  seizes  for  himself  benefices 
with  both  hands,  preaches  extirpation  of  schism,  and  the  necessity 
of  a  censorship ;  in  short,  (as  Swift  says,)  ^  gets  on  a  horse  and  eats 
«cu8tard,'  with  as  few  compunctious  visitings  as  the  worst  of  those 
whom  he  had  supplanted.  The  scene  again  changes,  and  enter 
the  Independents — inen  who  had  been,  of  all  others,  the  most  cla-* 
moroua  for  liberty,  and  most  abusive  of  the  parliament  for  their 
cruelty  to  the  king^^and  how  do  they  act?     Scarcely  are  they 
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firm  in  their  seats,  before  they  publish  their  repentance  of  their 
fomer  clemency ;  cry  God  mercy  for  their  kindness  to  a  forlorn 
and  fallen  moaarch ;  confess  that  they  were  under  a  temptation^ 
deprive  him  of  his  diaplains,  and  cut  off  his  head. 

If  Cromwell  himself  was  more  magnanimous  than  his  party,  it 
was  probably  from  policy  rather  dian  principle — ^more  from  ex- 
pansion of  head  than  of  heart,  though  that  heart  was  not  always 
dead  to  kinder  impulses.  It  is  certain  that  he  sanctioned  some 
measures  of  gross  oppression  and  intolerance,  (that  of  the  Tryers 
for  instance,)  where  he  could  so  act  without  dread  of  conse- 
quences. Like  Frederick  of  Prussia,  however,  he  in  general  felt 
himself  above  the  fear  of  *  paper  pellets,'  or  divisions  of  the 
people :  he  kept  aloof,  with  the  lion  m  the  fable,  till  the  contend- 
mg  bulls  had  exhausted  one  anodier,  and  then  he  well  knew  the 
spoil  would  be  his  own. — It  was  his  strength  to  sit  still. 

After  the  defeat  of  Worcester,  (the  period  when  the  lord-general 
began  to  know  his  own  purposes,  and  to  discover  that  the  vision 
which  Aitted  before  him,  '  the  semblance  of  a  kingly  crown  had 
on,')  the  Royalists  lay  grovelling  and  prostrate ;  they,  therefore, 
might  be  safely  neglected.  The  Presbyterians,  who  had  been 
made  drunk  by  success,  only  needed  to  be  left  to  themselves,  that 
they  might  uncover  yet  more  of  their  own  nakedness,  and  sink 
themselves  into  a  contempt  that  should  render  them  harmless,  by 
the  gross  inconsistency  of  their  practice  with  their  professions — 
*  the  latter  end  of  their  commonwealth  most  grievously  forgetting 
the  beginning.'  The  Independents,  the  friends  of  the  usurper 
whilst  he  allowed  every  man  to  vent  what  nonsense  and  run  into 
what  extravagances  he  pleased,  would  have  soon  discovered  that 
he  no  longer  wielded  '  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon,' 
had  he  used  it  to  suppress  those  fantastic  movements  amongst 
them,  which,  as  many  believed,  and  many  more  affected  to  believe, 
were  the  suggestions  of  the  Spirit.  To  constrain  them  was, 
therefore,  no  policy  for  him..  They  were  fulminatmg  balls,  which 
would  be  quiet  till  they  were  crushed.  Indeed,  of  the  explosive 
materials  of  which  this  latter  body  consisted,  it  is  difficult  to  form 
a' notion  in  these  less  tumultuous  times.  Every  man  amongst  them 
thought  for  himself,  and  probably  no  ten  men  of  them  all  thought 
alike.  If  the  world  could  have  been  emptied  of  all  but  John 
Lilbume,  (it  was  said  by  Judge  Jenkins,)  John  would  have  quar- 
relled with  Lilbume,  and  Lilburae  with  John«  Each  individual 
had  his  peculiar  political  or  religious  nostrum  at  the  service  of  his 
friends,  who  wondered  in  their  turn  that  he  could  be  so  absurd 
as  not  to  see  the  superiority  of  their  own.  .  It  would  be  as  rational, 
therefore,  to  produce  the  single  brick  for  the  sample  of  a  house^ 
as  the  single  independent^  for  that  of  the  party  to  which  he  be- 
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longed.  In  every  sense  of  the  word,  both  as  politicians  and 
.divinesy  their  name  was  ^Legion/  Nevertheless,  as  it  is  only  by 
an  induction  of  particulars  that  we  can  come  to  a  general  conclu- 
sion, we  shall  venture  to  attempt  one  portrait,  out  of  many  belong- 
ing to  this  heterogeneous  body ;  and  at  the  same  time,  by  coliect- 
ing*our  facts  from  his  several  writings,  and  bringing  them  together, 
endeavour  to  show  at  a  single  view  the  British  constitution  in 
church  and  state,  as  it  would  have  come  fresh  from  the  hands  of 
the  Arch-Puritan,  John  Milton.  We  commend  it  to  those  who 
look  to  this  great  poet  for  maxims  of  practical  wisdom  in  the 
affairs  of  men ;  declaring  for  ourselves,  that  we  know  not  where  a 
parallel  case  can  be  found  to  its  extravagance,  unless  it  be  in  the 
projects  of  some  of  the  male  and  female  reformers  in  Aristophanes, 
the  notable  conunonwealth  of  Gonzalo,  or,  perhaps,  in  those  still 
more  insane  burlesques,  the  prize-constitutions  of  the  Harrington 
Club. 

Detesting,  as  we  do  from  our  hearts,  much  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Parliament,  we  should  equally  scorn  to  justify  every  act  of  King 
Charles :  yet  this  we  cannot  help  remarking,  that  whatever  dispo- 
sition he  might  have  had  to  conciliate  and  satisfy  his  people,  his 
people  were  not  in  a  condition  to  be  satisfied  or  conciliated.  He 
would  have  had  as  much  chance  of  success  as  the  Sicilians,  )vhen 
in  terms  the  most  insinuating  they  coax  Mount  ^tna  to  abstain 
from  an  eruption :  a  crisis  was  at  hand  which  had  been  in  prepara- 
tion through  several  reigns,  and  which  no  wisdom  on  the  part  of 
this  unfortunate  man  could  have  warded  off.  Charles  committed 
errors,  no  doubt ;  nb  doubt  he  struggled  hard  to  retain  that  which 
he  honestly  believed  he  had  inherited — the  possession  of  absolute 
power:  it  was  natural  that  he  should;  but,  to  make  him  and  his 
obstinacy  responsible  for  the  great  rebellion,  is  to  argue  without 
any  reference  to  the  temper  of  the  people  he  had  to  rule.  The 
elements  of  society  were  as  ungovernable  as  the  winds.  The 
picture  of  the  menUl  commotion  in  England,  which  Milton  draws 
in  his  ^  Areopagitica,'  is  truly  appalling. 

*  Behold/  says  he, '  this  vast  city,  a  city  of  refuge,  the  mansion-house 
of  liberty,  encompassed  and  surrounded  with  its  protection ;  the  shop 
of  war  hath  not  ^ere  more  anvils  and  hammers  wakii^,  to  fashion  out 
the  jplates  and  instruments  of  armed  justice  in  defence  of  beleaguered 
truth,  than ,  there  be  pens  and  heads  there,  sitting  by  their  studious 
lamps,  musing,  searching,  revolving  new  notions  and  ideas  wherewith 
to  present  as  with  their  homage  and  their  fealty  tlie  approaching  Re- 
formation:—others  as  fast  reading,  trying  all  things,  assenting  to  the 
force  of  reason  and  convincement ;  what  could  a  man  require  more 
from  a  nation  so  pliant  and  so  prone  to  seek  after  knowledge  ?     What 
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wants  there  to  such  a  towardly  and  pregnant  smi,  but  wise  and  faithful 
labourers  to  make  a  knowing  people  a  nation  of  prophets,  of  sages,  and 
of  worthies  V 

It  is  an  easy  matter  for  modern  patriots  sitting  over  their  clar«t 
and  filling  a  bumper  to  the  *  Constitution/  to  bring  heavy  charges 
of  delinquency  against  Charles  ;  but  we  must  remind  them  that 
the  Constitution^  as  it  now  is,  even  in  theory,  would  have  been 
iFarfrom  satisfying  the  cravings  of  that  unhappy  monarch's  subjects^ 
who  partook,  in  a  very  remarkable  degree,  of  the  taste  of  the 
horse-leech's  daughters.  That  the  king  should  have  a  negative 
Voice  on  the  decisions  of  his  parliament,  Milton  treats  as  a  mere 
chimaera, — or  that  a  law  should  not  be  binding  veithout  the  consent 
of  the  Lords,— or  that  taxes  cannot  be  legally  levied  by  the  Com- 
mons alone.*  But  we  need  not  stay  to  examine  how  Milton  read 
ttie  constitution,  as  it  had  been:  it  is  better  to  proceed^  as  we 
promised,  and  set  forth  what  he  wished  it  to  be  for  the  time  to 
come. 

The  Miltonian  government  of  England^  then,  is  to  consist  of  A 
grand  council,  elected  by  the  people,  and  supplied  from  time  to 
time  with  new  members,  as  vacancies  may  occur,  but  in  itself 
perpetual.  It  is  curious,  however,  and  it  is  a  fact  which  it  would 
be  unfair  to  suppress,  that  the  poet's  plan  of  election  is  that 
recently  adopted,  with  some  modifications,  in  France, — 
*  which  does  not  commit  all  to  the  noise  and  shouting  of  a  rude  mul- 
titude, but  permits  only  those  of  them  who  are  rightly  qualified  to 
nominate  as  many  as  they  will,  and  out  of  that  number  others  of  a 
better  breeding  to  choose  a  less  number  more  judiciously,  till,  after  a 
third  or  fourth  sifting,  or  refining  of  exactest  choice,  they  only  be  left 
chosen  who  are  the  due  number,  and  seem  by  most  voices  the  worthiest  V 
Nor  is  it  less  singular  that  he  suggests,  in  case  objection  )be 
made  to  a  permanent  council,  the  annual  retirement  of  a  third 
part  of  the  Senators,  according  to  the  precedence  of  their  elec- 
tion, a  provision  which,  like  the  former,  has  been  admitted  by 
the  French,  though  not  exactly  in  the  proportion  here  assigned, 
and  of  which  David  Hume  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nated the  idea.  Meanwhile,  every  county  is  to  be  erected  into  a 
separate  and  subordinate  republic,  the  chief  tovm  being  the  seat 
of  the  local  government^  whither  the  gentry  who  compose  it  may 
resort,  to  appoint  their  own  judges,  model  their  own  courts,  and 
execute  their  own  laws  in  their  own  way,  vnthout  revision  and 
without  appeal — a  plan  in  some  sort  resembling  what  has  been 
adopted  in  the  United  States  of  North  America. 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  405,  Iconoclast;  vol.  ii.  p.  212,  Dtfence,  &c.;  toI.  ii.  p,  222,  Burnett's 
abridged  edition. 
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Should  the  grand  council  propose  enactments  affecting  the 
country  at  large^  it  shall  be  left  to  these  lesser  commonwealths 
to  express,  within  a  limited  time^  their  assent  or  dissent,  so  as  to 
be  bound,  however,  by  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  shires. 
The  specific  nature  of  the  changes  which  Milton  contemplated  in 
the  laws  of  the  land  does  not  fully  appear :  it  seems  probable> 
bowever,  from  a  passage  in  the  *  Sampson  Agonistes,'  that  in 
this  he  would  have  gone  hand4n^hand  with  Ludlow,  making  a 
tlear  stage  in  the  constitution,  sweeping  away  all  existing  statutes^ 
and  so  giving  room  for  others  more  conformable  to  the  new  order 
of  thmgs — the  sin  of  omission  being  that  which  he  has  the  modesty 
to  think  brought  upon  the  saints  their  political  reverses  and  the 
indignation  of  heaven.* 

The  question  of  the  Church  is  to  be  disposed  of  next,  a  subject 
Upon  which  he  explains  himself  in  yet  more  ample  detail.  !Now> 
llie  bishops  having  been  found  to  infect  religion  with  the  '  dead- 
palsy,'  the  clergy  in  general  being  *  hirelings  and  grievous  wolves,' 
and  their  proctors  a  *  hell-pestering  rabble,'  it  is  high  time  that 
these  should  be  all  done  away.  It  being  possible,  however,  that  mi- 
nisters may  not  be  found  ready  to  teach  for  nothing,--*-(  which  is  much 
to  be  desired,  and  the  primitive  practice,) — tithes,  moreover,  being 
'unjust  and  scandalous,'  and  all  fees  *  accursed  and  simoniacal,'*— 
it  remains  for  the  clergy  to  depend  for  support  on  the  voluntary 
tdms  of  their  hearers ;  but,  it  being  hard,  and  altogether  contrary  to 
the  freedom  of  the  gospel,  that  people  should  go  to  their  own  pa«> 
rish  church,  where  they  might  possibly  sit  with  as  much  profit  as 

*  the  sheep  in  their  pews  at  Smithfield,'  they  are  to  follow  whom 
they  will,  and  bestow  their  charity  on  him  they  like  best.  •  Here, 
however,  it  occurs  that,  under  such  a  dispensation,  some  luckless 
mar-texts  might  be  left  without  sheep  or  shearing  :  to  them,  there-* 
fore,  it  is  humanely  suggested  that  they  may  go  preaching  through 
the  villages,  where  their  audience  will  be  less  critical,  or  add  to 
their  pastoral  charge  the  more  lucrative  functions  of  tradesmen, 
Surgeons,  bricklayers,  and  carpenters*— (C.  2>.  48(J.  v.  i.  169» 
Burnett's  edition.)  Thus  would  they  resemble  St.  Paul,  at  least 
by  working  with  their  own  hands,  and  (in  the  characteristic  lan- 
guage of  the  great  anti^puritan  divine)  have  the   advantage  of 

*  being  able  to  drive  the  nail  home,  in  the  literal  sense,  and  to  make 
a  pulpit  before  they  preached  in  it.' 

It  may  be  true  that,  under  such  a  system,  the  learning  of  the 

♦  *  Nor  dost  Uiou  only  degrtde  them,  or  remit 
To  life  obscured,  which  were  a  fair  dismission, 
But  throw'st  them  lower  than  thou  didst  exalt  them  high  ', 
Unseemly  falls  in  human  eye. 
Too  gricvoutfor  the  tretpau  of  omisshn^^ — ^v.  690. 
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church  would  be  but  scanty :  ecclesiastical  literature,  however,  is 
worthless,  or  worse,  for*  whatsoever  time,  or  the  heedless  hand  of 
blind  chance  hath  drawn  down  from  of  old  in  her  huge  drag-net, 
whether  fish  or  sea-weed,  shells  or  shrubs,  unpicke,d,  unchosen — 
these  are  the  Fathers.'  The  study  of  the  Fathers,  therefore,  may 
be  safely  dismissed ; — ^it  is  enough  that  the  Bible  be  read  without 
comment,  without  prejudice,  and  without  fear.  Then  will  it  be 
perceived  that  the  great  doctrine  of  Christian  liberty  is  the  master- 
key  of  the  whole  :  use  this,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  minister 
needs  no  call  besides  the  consciousness  of  gifts  within  him — no  in- 
terpreter besides  his  own  assurance  of  the  truth.  Let  him  be  fully 
persuaded  of  any  proposition  in  his  own  mind,  and  it  is  enough  : 
even  the  Scripture  may  deceive  him,  for  its  text  may  be  corrupt — 
the  Spirit  cannot,  for  its  characters  are  pourtrayed  fresh  from  the 
finger  of  God.  The  evidence,  therefore,  of  his  own  heart  is  the 
paramount  evidence  of  all. 

'  He  who  receives 
Light  from  above,  from  the  fountain  of  light, 
No  other  doctrine  needs,  however  true.' — P.  R,  iv.  290.  CD.  476. 

The  Scriptures  being  yet  further  opened  by  the  same  key  of 
Christian  liberty,  it  will  be  manifest  that  prayers  are  not  to  be  cir- 
cumscribed by  place  or  time,  by  church  or  Sabbath,  all  situations 
and  all  seasons  being  equally  suitable — that  set  forms  of  devotion 
are  to  make  way  for  extempore  eflliusions,  the  Lord's  Prayer  itself 
being  intended  rather  to  be  copied  in  its  spirit  than  used  in  its  let- 
ter— that  acts  of  self-denial  and  bodily  mortification  profit  not,  and 
therefore  are  to  be  discarded  as  onerous — ^that  the  whole  law  of 
Moses,  moral  as  well  as  ceremonial,  the  Decalogue  no  less  than  the 
ritual,  is  abolished,  and  that  the  love  of  God,  and  of  our  neigh- 
bour, enjoined  in  general  terms,  and  admitting  of  an  enlai^ed  and 
liberal  interpretation,  has  superseded  all  specific  injunctions — that  - 
marriage  is  to  be  disencumbered  of  its  inconvenient  restrictions,  and 
a  greater  latitude  allowed  it,  the  unmeetness  of  the  parties  being  a 
satisfactory  ground  of  divorce,  and  the  niggardly  allowance  of  one 
wife  at  a  time  being  a  frivolous  and  vexatious  regulation.* 

Measures,  however,  so  novel,  and  so  much  in  advance  of  the 
times,  require  a  corresponding  change  in  the  system  of  education. 
Our  universities  and  public  schools,  therefore,  are  to  give  place 
to  *  spacious  houses  fit  for  academies,'  one  of  which  is  to  be 
established  in  every  city,  ofiering  a  wholesome  and  happy  nur- 
ture to  our  youth,  instead  of  that  *  asinine  feast  of  sow-thistles 
and   brambles  which  is  commonly  set  before  them,  as   all  the 

♦  Wc  wish  we  could  afford  room  for  quoting  at  length  the  defence  of  polygamy. 
It  is  perhaps  the  most  carious  thing  in  the  whole  Treatise  of  Christian  Doctrine, 
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food  and  entertainment  of  their  tenderest  and  most  docible  age.' 
Here  will  every  stripling,  by  the  time  he  is  one-and-twenty, 
have  read  more  Latin  and  Greek  authors  than,  perhaps,  the  most 
veteran  scholar  in  these  degenerate  days :  he  wiU,  besides,  have 
mastered  the  Italian,  the  Hebrew,  the  Chaldee,  and  Syrian  at  *  odd 
hours.'  He  will  have  made  himself,  in  his  school-room  and  play- 
ground, a  complete  farmer,  architect,  engineer,  sportsman,  apo- 
thecary, anatomist,  lawgiver,  philosopher,  general  oflScer  of  ca- 
valry, skilled  in  *  embattling,  marchmg,  encamping,  fortifying, 
besieging,  and  battering,'  equal  to  the  command  of  an  army  the 
momeift  he  has  escaped  from  the  rod ;  and  thus  will  he  prove  him- 
self, *  in  a  dangerous  fit  of  the  commonwealth,  no  poor,  shaken, 
uncertain  reed,  of  such  a  tottering  conscience  as  many  great 
counsellors  show  themselves,  but  a  stedfast  pillar  of  the  state.'* 

Inconsistency  in  its  notions  was  the  natural  infirmity  of  a  spirit 
thus  visionary,  acting,  as  such  a  spirit  is  wont  to  do,  on  momentary 
impulse  rather  than  mature  principle ;  and  surely  no  man's  con- 
clusions are  more  discordant  with  one  another  than  those  of  Mil- 
ton— *  Nil  fuit  unquam  sic  impar  sibi.'  He  reviles  Charles  I.  for 
interfering  in  the  return  of  members  to  parliament  by  *  intimations 
and  court-letters,'  and  commends  Cromwell  for  his  discretion  in 
nominating  them  by  his  own  writ,  and  thus  *  allowing  the  privi- 
lege of  voting  to  those  only  to  whom  it  was  expedient  to  allow  it  ;'— 
the  privileged, — it  is  needless  to  say, — ^being  Cromwell  and  his 
council — the  happy  result  of  their  choice,  the  Bare-bones  par- 
liament. He  abhors  every  restraint  upon  the  freedom  of  the  sub- 
ject, yet  would  put  into  the  hands  of  the  magistiate  *  the  managing 
of  our  public  sports  and  festival  pastimes,'  that  mirth  might  not 
become  licentiousness.  He  reproaches,  in  the  bitterest  terms,  the 
weakness  of  those  who  (in  the  language  of  his  day)  *  did  the  work 
of  the  Lord  negligently  ;'  yet  denies  not  but  '  it  is  the  part  of 
prudence  to  comply  with  the  necessity  of  the  times,  for  the  sake  of 
public  peace  and  private  safety.' — (C.  D.  704.)  He  ascribes 
every  *  sociable  perfection  in  this  life,  civil  or  sacred/  to  disci- 
pline, (v.  i.  54.)  yet  discovers,  from  the  church  claiming  to 
herself  *  worldly  authority,'  (without  which,  in  some  degree,  there 
can  be  no  discipline)  that  the  *  apostolical  virtue  is  departed  fi'om 
her.' — (p.  80.)  He  despises  the  idea  of  making  the  senses 
auxiliary  to  devotion,  yet  he  loves,  poetically  at  least,  '  the  cloyster,' 
the  '  pealing  organ,'  and  the  cathedral's  *  dim  religious  light.'  He 
allows  of  individual  inspiration,  and  yet  pronounces  a  general  council 
of  bishops  and  elders  altogether  incompetent  to  making  decrees. — 
(C.  D.  493.)     He  considers  the  Mosaical  law,  moral  as  well  as 

•  See  Treatise  *  of  Education/  pp.  266-268,  269, 270-274,  vol.  i. 
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ceremonial,  abolished ;  yet,  throughout  his  book  on  Christian 
Doctrine,  proves  moral  obligations  to  be  binding,  by  texts  from 
that  law.  He  advocates  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  exclusively 
according  to  its  spirit,  yet  argues  the  questions  of  polygamy,  di- 
vorce,, and  falsehood,  on  grounds  of  the  most  servile  adherence  to 
its  letter.  He  reproaches  TertuUian  (when  it  answers  his  purpose 
to  shake  his  authority  on  the  subject  of  episcopacy)  as  an  unfaith- 
ful expounder  of  Scripture,  ^  because  he  goes  about  to  form  an 
imparity  between  God  the  Father  and  God  the  Son'  (v.  i.  p.  40.) ; 
yet  himself,  in  his  Paradise  Lost,  makes  the  Son  only  the  first  of 
created  things,  (iii.  363,)  and  again  shifting  his  ground,  main- 
tains, in  the  same  poem,  the  pre-existence  of  angels  (v.  600.) ; 
and  in  his  Treatise  of  Christian  Doctrine,  expressly  and  distmctly 
avows  his  Arianism. 

*  Quo  teneam  vultus  mutantem  Protea  node  V 
Need  we  then  wonder  that  Milton  should  have  had  so  little  in- 
fluence on  the  age  in  \vhich  he  lived,  and  even  with  the  party  to  which 
he  had  attached  himself?  Removed  from  him  by  many  genera- 
tions, and  regarding  him  (who  can  help  so  regarding  him?)  as  one 
of  the  most  gifted  men  that  our  country  has  produced ;  thrown, 
too,  upon  times  eminently  calculated  (as  might  have  been  sup- 
posed) to  bring  his  talents  into  play ; — it  is  not  without  surprise  that 
we  find  him  considered  by  the  rulers  of  his  day,  chiefly,  if  not 
altogether,  as  a  person  possessing  an  unusual  flow  of  Latin  and 
vehemence  of  invective,  and  in  so  far  fit  to  be  made  the  minister  of 
their  purposes,  but  not  the  partner  of  their  counsels.  The  master- 
spirits of  that  age  might  talk,  and  pray,  and  sing  psalms  with  those 
who  had  the  innocence  of  the  dove,  but  they  preferred  consulting 
with  such  as  had  the  subtlety  of  the  serpent.  Milton  was  too 
visionary  to  be  followed ;  too  sincere  to  be  controuled  ;  too  ambi" 
tious  of  what  he  thought  perfect,-  to  acquiesce  in  what  others 
might  think  practicable.  He  would  admit  of  no  compromise ;  he 
would  hear  of  no  obstacles  :  seasons  were  never  to  be  watched ;  pre- 
judices to  be  respected  ;  nor  allowance  to  be  made  for  inveteracy 
of  habit,  dulness  of  apprehension,  or  conflict  of  opinion.  On  he 
would  go  right  to  his  end,  through  flood  and  fell,  with  the  obstinacy 
of  a  Roman  road. — '  Inveniam  viam,  aut  faciam.'  In  Milton's 
phrase,    Cranmer  and    Ridley  were    ^  time-serving   and   halting 

{>relates ;'  yet,  whilst  the  sublime  reveries  of  himself  and  his 
riends  are  now  scarcely  known  to  the  antiquary,  the  changes 
which  those  '  time-serving  and  halting  prelates'  wrought  in  the 
relidon  of  their  counti^,  are  to  this  day  stedfast  as  ever ;  and  the 
mighty  effects  with  which  their  measures,  their  tame  measures, 
were  pregnant,  have  only  been  made  more  manifest  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  ^ears.     Milton  was  about  as  well  qualified  to  act  a  part  in 
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the  practical  business  of  life  at  Plato  would  have  been,  if,  accord- 
ing to  his  wish,  he  could  have  '  unsphered  him.'  He  might,  for 
aught  we  know,  have  legislated  admirably  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  moon,  but  for  those  of  the  earth  it  was  out  of  the  question. 
He  lived  in  a  world  of  his  own  creation,  and  peopled  it  widi  beings 
of  other  passions  than  ours.  Jacob  Behmen,  wno  could  teach  lus 
followers  to  smell  angels,  was  not  too  mystical  for  him ;  and  had 
he  been  born  in  later  times,  he  would  probably  have  preferred 
Joauna  Southcote  or  William  Huntington,  S.  S.,  to  the  whole  bench 
of  our  bishops,  and  the  Fasting  Woman  of  Tutbury  to  the  most 
florid  of  her  sex. 

Those  temptations  which  practically  fill  the  world  with  confusion 
and  misery,  which  stock  our  prisons,  and  madhouses,  and  hospi-* 
tals,  he  threw  out  of  his  reckoning,  as  utterly  contemptible  and 
powerless.  In  his  sight  they,  doubtless,  were  so;. for  far  are  we 
from  charging  him  with  any  deliberate  intention  of  producing  the 
mischief  to  which  his  system  would  have  necessanly  led.  The 
Sabbath  might  have  been  abolished,  and  Milton  would  still  have 
employed  it  in  devotion ;  the  Liturgy  might  have  been  suppressed, 
and  he  would  still  have  poured  out  hb  soul  before  God  with  the 
eloquence  of  a  prophet ;  churches  might  have  been  demolished, 
but  still  would  he  have  erected  for  himself  a  chapel  in  his  heart ; 
austerities  might  have  been  discouraged,  but  his  rule  would  have 
ever  been  that  which  the  '  strictest  temperance  taught ;'  indolence 
might  have  been  made  no  reproach,  but  he  would  still  have  been 
stirring  before  the  chime  of  the  matin-bell ;  libertinism  might  have 
rejmced  at  his  doctrines  of  polygamy  and  divorce,  but  their  author 
would  still  have  remembered  that  the  high  reward  of  accompanying 
the  lamb  with  celestial  songs  is  reserved  for  those  who  have  not 
^  defiled  themselves  with  women.' 

We  do  not  charge  him  with  bad  intentions,  but  with  bad  theories 
-^with  making  no  allowance  in  his  machinery  for  friction.  He 
forgets  that  men  are  made  of  flesh  and  blood  ;  he  only  sees  them, 
as  Madame  de  Staal  says,  en  huste ;  he  supposes  that,  *  because 
he  is  virtuous,  there  will  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale :'  in  all  hig 
speculations  the  bodv  is  regarded  as  a  mere  engine,  which  the  soul 
condescends  to  employ  for  the  present,  and  over  which  its  controul 
is  as  absolute  as  that  of  an  astronomer  over  his  telescope,  or  a 
carpenter  over  his  plane ; — '  animus  cuj usque,  is  est  quisque.' 
Is  the  king  to  be  imprisoned  ?  Then  why  not  killed,  for  what 
matters  it  whether  the  ^  useless  bulk  of  his  person'  be  stowed  in 
a  coffin  or  a  gaol  ?  Is  the  marriage-bed  violated  ?  Why  call  for 
a  divorce,  whilst  mutual  aversion  is  not  permitted  to  annul  the 
contract  ?  The  injury  of  a  worthless  vessel  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  that  of  a  wounded  spirit.     Do  the  martyrs  expire  in  the 
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flames?     What  of  that?     Who  would  not  give  his  body  to  be 
.  burned;  if  the  occasion  called  for  it  ? 

A  man  who  was  thus  all  his  life  long  dwelling  in  the  third 
heaven,  was  not  the  material  out  of  which  Cromwell  could  fashion 
an  adviser,  or  a  confidant.  Time  vwas,  when  the  Protector  had 
been  living  there  himself,  but  he  had  thought  better  of  it,  and 
was  now  content  to  walk  the  earth.  Accordingly,  Milton  had  not 
interest  enough  to  procure  for  his  friend  Marvell  a  laborious 
appointment  of  t^o  hundred  pounds  a  year  {Todd,  v.  i.  163); 
and  when  Peter  Heimbach  solicits  his  good  ofiices  towards 
obtaining  a  subordinate  situation  in  the  embassy  to  the  Dutch,  he 
at  once  declares  his  inability  to  serve  him  by  reason  of  his  very 
little  intimacy  with  those  in  power  (p.  246.) ;  so  ludicrous  is  the 
effort  of  his  biographer.  Dr.  Symmons,  to  exalt  the  secretary 
of  foreign  tongues  into  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs ! 
(Li/e,  p.  230.) 

We  do  not  speak  thus  of  Milton  wantonly.  Who  would  take 
delight  in  using  irreverently  a  name  which  is  bound  up  with  the 
glories  of  England  ?  But,  surely,  in  proportion  as  his  authority 
is  great,  we  ought  to  be  jealous  of  its  misapplication  : — ^  Decipit 
exemplar  vitiis  imitabile.'  The  most  judicious  of  his  admirers  will 
admit  that,  in  his  political  writings,  the  author  of  Paradise  Lost  has 
fallen ;  and  their  aim  will  be,  not  to  expose  that  fall,  by  making 
it  a  subject  of  eulogy,  but  to  contribute  towards  its  decency,  and 
to  hide  it  with  their  mantle.  Nor  do  we  speak  thus  of  Milton 
unadvisedly ;  it  is  his  own  acknowledgment,  that,  in  writing  on , 
matters  of  polity,  *  he  knew  himself  inferior  to  himself;'  and  that, 
^  led  by  the  genial  power  of  nature  to  another  task,  he  had  iu 
this  but  the  use  of  his  left  hand.'  Clarendon,  who  omitted  none 
of  the  men  that  stamped  the  times  iu  which  he  lived,  makes  no 
mention  of  Milton,  either  in  his  History,  or  (where  he  had  a  fair 
opportunity  of  introducing  him,  incidentally,  amongst  the  other 
great  wits  of  his  day)  in  his  Life  ;  Baxter,  a  voluminous  writer 
on  the  side  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  who  severely  censures  some 
of  the  coadjutors  of  the  poet  in  the  cause  of  independency,  passes 
him  over  m  profound  silence.  His  doctrine  of  divorce  was  re- 
ceived with  ridicule*;  and  when  he  was  summoned  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Presbyterians,  to  answer 
for  this  act  of  heterodoxy,  he  was  speedily  dismissed,  as  though 
the  sentiments  were  too  absurd  to  do  injury,  or  to  provoke  censure. 
On  the  eve  of  the  Restoration  came  out  his  *  Ready  and  Easy 
Way  to  establish  a  Free  Commonwealth,'  which  met  with  a  jocu- 
lar reply,  and  scarcely  deserved  any  other  ;  and  though  after  the 
return  of  the  king,  he  was  taken  before  tlie  House  of  Commons, 

»  Soe  Sonnet  XI.,  ami  Wvton's  Note. 
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in  custody  of  the  sergeant-at-arms,  he  was  forthwith  released  on 
paying  the  fees.     Persecution,  to  a  man  of  Milton's  spirit,  would 
have  been  a  mercy ;  toleration  and  neglect  he  could  not  endure, 
nor  forgive.     In  die  querulous  address  to  Heaven  of  his  Samson, 
we  may  recognise  the  language  of  the  mortified  politician  : — 
'  He  led  me  on  to  mightiest  deeds, 
Above  the  nerve  of  mortal  arm, 
Against  the  uncircumcised,  our  enemies, 
But  now  hath  cast  me  off,  as  never  known/ 

The  fact  is,  that  the  estimation  in  w^hich  Milton  is  now  held 
disables  us  from  judging  calmly  of  the  rank  in  which  he  stood 
with  his  contemporaries.  Many  years  after  the  publication  of 
the  delightful  poems  of  his  youth,  he  speaks  of  himself  to  Sal- 
masius  as  of  a  person  but  little  known  (v.  ii.  381.)  Waller, 
not  Milton,  was  long  reckoned  the  '  Virgil  of  the  nation ;'  and, 
strange  as  it  may  now  seem,  there  were  probably  very  few,  even 
among  scholars,  during  any  part  of  Milton's  life,  who  would  not 
have  preferred  the  posthumous  fame  of  the  elegant  panegyrist  of 
Cromwell  and  Charles  the  Second,  to  that  of  the  autfior  of 
Comus  and  Paradise  Lost.  Milton's  lesser  poems,  indeed,  (un- 
accountable as  it  may  seem,)  appear,  for  a  long  while,  to  have 
fallen  into  utter  neglect ;  and  the  first  attention  paid  to  the  Pense- 
roso  and  Allegro,  by  a  writer  of  any  note,  is  in  the  Eloisa  of 
Pope,  where  some  remarkable  expressions  from  those  exquisite 
pieces  are  adopted  without  acknowledgment,  and,  perhaps,  under 
the  impression  that,  to  works  so  little  known,  no  acknowledgment 
was  due.  Even  in  a  paper  of  the  Spectator,  some  lines  are 
quoted  by  one  of  the  correspondents,  as  taken  from  a  '  ppem  of 
Milton's,  which  he  entitles  II  Penseroso,'  a  form  of  speedi  which, 
as  the  context  shews  it  not  to  be  intended  for  somediing  charac- 
teristic of  the  individual  using  it,  argues  the  poem  itself  to  have 
been  but  little  read  at  the  time.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a 
stronger  proof  of  the  gross  depravity  of  taste  which  prevailed 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  than  the  simple  fact,  that  these 
two  noble  efforts  of  human  imagination  for  a  'season  expired  under 
its  sensual  influence  : — 

'  Pie  on  sinful  phantasy ! 
Fie  on  lust  and  luxury!' 

We  have  thus  entered  into  the  personal  character  of  Milton 
somewhat  more  at  large,  because  its  leading  feature  has  not  been 
hitherto  sufficiently  marked.  All  the  world  knew  that  he  was  an 
eloquent,  a  high-minded,  *  an  austere  man,'  mighty  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  but  how  visionary  he  was  (though  Warburton  threw  out 
hints  that  could  not  have  been  altogether  neglected  by  able 
inquirers)  none  of  his  biographers  ever  told   us, — not   indeed, 
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perhapsy  until  the  Treatise  on  Christrian  Doctrine  was  brou{^t  to 
lighty  could  they  tell  us  at  full ;  yet  here,  and  here  alone,  will  be 
found  the  solution  of  many  anon)alie8  in  his  history,  and  of  many 
peculiarities  in  bis  poems.  A  life  of  Milton  is  yet  a  desideratum 
m  our  literature.  Johnson  hated  his  democratic  principles,  and 
despised  his  impracticable  philosophy:  the  severity  with  which 
he  handled  him  was  only  restrained  by  veneration  for  his  piety, 
and  perhaps  ignorance  of  his  arianism ;  but  the  bias  of  his  mind 
is  not  more  discoverable  in  the  sternness  of  his  criticism,  than 
in  his  selecting  for  his  dictionary,  as  an  example  of  a  sonnet, 
that  very  one  by  Milton  which  he  pronounces  ^  contemptible/ 
Johnson  was  in  nothing  more  remarkable  than  in  his  reverence  for 
common  sense ;  to  this  he  appeals  on  all  occasions — ^in  his  maxims 
of  government,  in  his  regulations  of  society,  in  his  canons  of 
criticism :  his  wisdom  was  the  wisdom  of  Socrates,  practical  rather 
than  speculative,  homely  rather  than  sublime ;  he  thought  that  its 
true  province  was  on  the  earth,  not  in  the  clouds;  its  proper 
minister,  experience,  not  conjecture :  all  this  was  against  Milton, 
and  in  favour  of  Pope  ;  the  latter  of  whom  he,  perhaps,  extrava- 
gantly commends, — ^from  the  former  he  no  less  extravagantly 
detracts.  Dr.  Symmons,  who  has  since  produced  a  life  of  the 
poet,  has  the  advantage  of  admiring  his  subject  to  idolatry,  but 
his  style  is  pitiable, — feeble,  inflated,  aiming  at  that  of  Johnson, 
and  succeeding,  as  he  who  stuffs  himself  as  large  as  Falstaff, 
makes  himselr  a  prince  of  wits.  This  Doctor  is  a  great  lover  of 
liberty  in  church  and  state,  and,  therefore,  chants  forth  Milton 
and  independence  for  ever,  with  the  discrimination  of  a  burgess  for 
Westminster :  yet  discrimination  he  has,  for  he  characterises  Ovid 
as  *  difiiise  and  languid ;'  talks  of  the  '  flexibility  of  Dr.  Parker,' 
'  who  might  be  regarded*  (we  presume  on  that  account)  *  as  the 
Horsley  of  his  age ;'  discovers  a  still  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
this  latter  prelate,  by  ascribing  (because  others  had  done  the 
same)  a  famous  sermon,  which  he  preached  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  (or,  at  least,  the  appendix  to  that  sermon,)  to  Bishop 
Watson,  who,  as  any  Doctor  ought  to  have  known,  would  have 
been  the  last  man  on  earth  to  preach,  or  write,  anything  like  it ; 
wastes,  accordingly,  much  good  sarcasm  upon  that  excellent  whig; 
and,  with  a  blind  determination  ]to  run  a-muck  in  his  politics  at 
every  man  whose  memory  we  have  been  accustomed  to  respect,  he 
creates  an  opportunity  of  ascribing  *  Burke's  crusading  zeal  against 
the  French  Revolution'  to  his  pension, — alike  unmindful,  that,  when 
his  own  hero  defended  the  regicides,  he  was  writing  by  order  of  a 
council,  and  upon  an  annual  stipend,  while  the  calumniated  Burke, 
when  he  published  his  ^  Reflections,'  &c.  had  neither  superior  to 
controul,  nor  pension  to  pervert  him. 

We 
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We  have  seldom  met  wtdi  a  finer  example  of  '  the  thread  of 
jFtmr  verbosity  spun  beyond  the  staple  of  your  argument/  than 
the  following : — ^The  egregious  Doctor  introduces  Milton  to  Gro- 
tius,  and,  after  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  such  as  might  precede  a 
Dialogue  of  the  Dead  in  Lueian  or  Erasmus,  thus  continues — 

*  Were  we  able  to  ascertain  with  precision  all  the  circumstances  of 
this  interview  between  two  extraordinary  men,  eminently  raised  above 
tiie  level  of  their  species  by  their  talents  and  their  attainments,' — [well, 
what  then  ?]  *  we  shocdd  probably  acquire  nothing  from  our  loiowledge 
to  exeite  our  wonder,  or,  if  our  expeotatbns  were  high,  to  save  us 
from  distf^intment.  In  the  formality  and  coldness  of  a  first  meeting, 
and  ^speoaSy  where  one  party  would  be  restrained  by  the  consciousness 
of  having  much  to  lose»  and  the  other  by  the  felt  impropriety  of  pressing 
vpon  established  rank  and  reputation,  no  great  display  of  erudition,  or 
brilliant  interchanges  of  fancy,  were  likely  to  take  place — compliments 
requited  with  civilities  ;  some  inquiries  respecting  the  traveller's  plans, 
and  some  advice  respecting  theu:  execution,  constituted,  perhaps,  the 
whole  of  the  conference  between  these  two  memorable  men.' — p.  80. 

The  laudable  delicacy  of  Milton  upon  this  occasion  we  venture 
to  reconotmend  to  Dr.  Symmons's  consideration;  and  then  (we 
trust)  we  shall  have  no  more  talk  of  Dr.  Symmons'  *  honouring 
with  his  notice'  a  work  of  Dr.  Johnson,  nor  hear  a  pigmy  like 
this  begging  pardon  of  the  admirers  of  a  giant^  whilst  he  assures 
them,  £at  ^  Johnson  actually  wanted  the  power  to  comprehend 
tfaegreatness  and  elevation  of  Milton's  mind.' 

Tlic  new  Life  by  Mr.  Todd  viill  not  supply  the  defect  of  which 
we  have  spoken.  It  disarms  criticism  by  its  perfect  modesty  and 
absence  of  pretension — but  it  has  more  the  air  of  a  legal  instru- 
ment than  of  a  poetical  memoir.  It  contains,  indeed,  some  novel 
£M;ts,  the  fruits  of  Mr.  Lemon's  researches  in  the  State-paper 
^ice,  and  it  was  the  announcement  of  these  in  the  title-page  tnat 
turned  our  attention  to  an  edition  of  Milton  with  which,  in  all  other 
fctpectSy  we  had  long  been  sufficiently  acquainted.  Those  facts, 
however,  are  few  in  number,  and  (except  so  far  as  they  decide 
the  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine  to  be  Milton's)  of  trifling  im- 
pcMtance ;  for  it  scarcely  can  be  considered  a  matter  of  grave  con- 
cern to  kiiow  that  Milton  received  his  orders  from  the  council,  as 
a  clerk  from  his  employers — ^that  his  salary  was  288/.,  which  was 
afterwards,  on  his  blindness,  commuted  for  a  pension  of  150/. — 
tliat  be  was  reluctant  to  pay  his  mother-in-law,  Ann  Powell,  (with 
wk(Mn  probably  he  had  no  great  reason  to  be  satisfied,)  her  thirds, 
mitet  the  estate  of  her  deceased  husband,  to  which  he  had  succeeded, 
l^cbeharging  the  fine  upon  it — or  that  she,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
dMd  to  press  her  suit  against  a  man,  who  held  her  daughter  as  a 
hostage,  and  whom  she  represents  as  ^  hasty  and  choleric/     Mr. 
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Todd  is,  no  doubt,  a  laborious  man,  but  he  is  miserably  out  of 
his  vocation  as  an  editor  of  our  poets.  To  edit  an  audior  is  not 
to  empty  upon  him  the  contents  of  a  pedantic  common-place 
book ;  notes  are  only  useful  or  desirable  when  diey  serve  to  illus- 
trate. If  the  writer  has  stolen  from  others,  let  him  be  exposed — if 
he  has  adverted  to  an  obsolete  custom  or  an  obscure  history,  let 
him  be  explained — if  his  readings  be  doubtful,  let  him  be  corrected 
by  appropriate  reference  to  the  phraseology  of  the  times.  But 
Mr.  Todd's  quotations  seldom  show  anything  but  that  other  writers 
have  expressed  a  common  thought  like  Milton,  where  it  would 
not  have  been  easy  for  them  to  have  expressed  it  differently ;  and, 
after  the  fashion  of  his  craft,  he  is  too  apt  to  desert  us  in  our 
distress,  and  cumber  us  with  help  when  we  are  safe  on  land. 
Thus  the  meaning  of 

*  Smoothing  the  raven-down 
Of  darkness  till  it  smiled,' 

is  left  to  the  reader  to  discover  how  he  can ;  whilst  the  phrase  '  bosky 
bourn,'  which  occurs  shortly  after,  elicits  a  whole  page  of  needless 
exposition — 

'  For  commentators  each  dark  passage  shun 
And  hold  a  farthing-candle  to  the  sun.* — 

If  our  memory  does  not  fail  us,  he  gives  a  couple  of  pages  of 
notes,  in  his  edition  of  Spenser,  on  that  dark  phraze — 

*  A  gentle  knight  was  pricking  on  the  plain.*' 
And  so  he  goes  on  through  the  two  great  poets  who  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  engage  his  kind  offices.  Of  Milton's  peculiar 
sources  of  thought  and  illustration — of  the  rabbinical  writings,  for 
example, — he  knows  absolutely  nothing.  But  enough  of  Mr. 
Todd :  his  edition  of  *  Paradise  Lost'  is  so  heavy  a  disgrace  to 
our  literature,  that  we  may,  perhaps,  be  induced,  on  some  future 
occasion,  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  separate  critical  notice ;  and, 
for  a  similar  reason,  we  shall  certainly  ere  long  devote  some  pages 
to  his  edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary. — But  our  present  concern 
is  with  Milton. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  him  in  a  new  character ; — and  here  we  are 
ready  to  avow  that  the  same  quality  of  mind  which  made  his  poli- 
tics worthless,  gave  to  liis  poetry  its  superlative  chaim.  The 
very 

*  Light  which  led  astray 
Was  light  from  heaven — ' 

Excess  of  imagination  is  commonly  to  be  paid  for,  whether  dearly 
or  not,  by  defect  of  judgment.  The  growth  of  the  one  faculty  is 
the  decline  of  the  other :  years,  which  make  us  more  wise,  make 
U9  less  imaginative ;  and;  in  the  madman,  where  the  reason  is  pros- 
tate, 
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trate^  the  fancy  triumphs.  Shakspeare,  who  iii  this^  as  in  almost 
everything,  was  a  splendid  exception  to  all  general  rules,  united 
both  these  faculties  in  their  exuberance — and,  of  all  the  singular 
features  of  his  mind,  none  is  perhaps  so  singular  as  this.  The  opi- 
nion of  Shakspeare  would  have  been  worth  having  not  merely  on 
the  construction  of  a  poem,  but  on  the  making  of  a  will,  on  the  pur- 
chase of  an  estate,  or  Che  committal  of  a  culprit  at  a  justice's  meet- 
ing. This  union  of  powers  nature  denied  to  Milton ;  she  gave  him 
an  imagination  equal  to  tliat  of  the  great  dramatist,  but  she  refused 
him  his  common-sense.  Nothing  was  ever  so  unearthly  as  his 
poetry.  Tbe  most  unpromising  subject,  after  passing  through  his 
heated  mind,  comes  out  purged,  and  purified,  and  refined ;  the 
terrestrial  body  dissolves  in  the  process,  and  we  behold  in  its  stead 
a  glorified  body.  That  which  was  by  nature  a  frail  and  perishable 
flower,  when  transplanted  to  his  fancy,  becomes  '  immortal  ama- 
ranth.' 

A  young  girl  and  her  brothers  are  benighted  and  separated  as 
they  pass  tibrough  a  forest  in  Herefordshire.  How  meagre  is  this 
solitary  fact ! — ^how  barren  a  paragraph  would  it  have  made  for  the 
Herefordshire  journal,  had  such  a  journal  been  then  in  existence. 
Submit  it  to  Milton,  and  beautiful  is  the  form  which  it  assumes. 
Then  rings  that  wood  with  the  jocund  revelry  of  Comus  and  his 
company,  and  the  maiden  draws  near  in  the  strength  of  unble- 
mished chastity,  and  her  courage  waxes  strong  as  she  sees 

'  A  sable  cloud 
Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night — ' 

and  she  calls  upon  Echo  to  tell  her  of  the  flowery  cave  which  hides 
her  brothers,  and  Echo  betrays  her  to  the  enchanter.  Then  comes 
the  spirit  from  *  the  starry  threshold  of  Jove's  court,'  and  in  shep- 
herd-weeds leads  on  the  brothers  to  her  rescue ; — and  the  necro- 
mancer is  put  to  flight,  but  not  till  he  has  bound  up  the  lady  in 
fetters  of  stone  ; — and  Sabrina  hastens  from  under  her  '  translu- 
cent wave'  to  dissolve  the  spell — and  again  they  all  three  bend  their 
happy  steps  back  to  the  roof  of  their  fathers. 

I'his  is  not  extravagant  rhapsody — the  tale  is  still  actually  pre- 
served ;  but  it  is  preserved  like  a  fly  in  amber.  The  image  is  a 
mere  thing  of  wood,  but  Milton  inshrines  it,  and  it  becomes  an 
object  of  worship.  Deprive  Milton  of  the  privilege  of  sending  Mil- 
ton's thoughts  forth,  and  the  secret  of  his  strength  is  gone.  In  trans- 
lotion  he  is  not  only  below  himself,  but  below  those  who  have  not, 
a  thousandth  part  of  his  genius.  His  version  of  the  Psalms  is 
not  above  diat  of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins. 

The  arrival  of  Lady  Derby  at  Harefield  is  to  be  greeted  by  her 
friends  and  household.     Then  is  Harefield  (after  the  fa3hion  in 

deed 
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deed  of  the  times^  but  by  no  common  artist)  converted  into  aA 
Arcadia,  and  the  noble  guest  is  ushered  in  by  a  company  of  pea^ 
Bants,  and  their  homage  is  directed  by  the  genius  of  the  wood,  who 
chaunts  the  praises  of  the  new  queen  of  Arcady  in  strains  of  ex 
quisite  delicacy^ — '  ipsa  mollities' — strains  which  he  had  learned 
to  sing  by  listening,  ^  jn  deep  of  night/  to  the  harmony  of  the 
Bf^eres. 

His  firiend  perishes  by  sea  as  he  passes  from  Chester  to  Ireland* 
Again,  Milton  clothes  thi^  naked  fact  in  imagery  of  his  own,  and 
Mr.  King  is  no  longer  his  college  companion,  but  the  shepherd  with 
whom  he  had  been  accustomed  ^  to  drive  a^field  under  the  opening 
eyelids  of  the  mom'-^and  the  cra2y  vessel  is  no  more  a  material 
hulk,  but  capable  of  perfidy,  and  rigged  with  curses,  and  built  in 
an  eclipse  ;• — and  the  church  does  not  lament  the  loss  of  a  promi^ 
sing  manber,  but  the  pilot  of  the  Galilean  lake  moans  over  one 
who  would  so  well  have  plied  the  herdsman's  art,  and  put  to  shame 
the  careless  hinds ;— and  his  fellow-students  are  not  besought  to 
honour  his  memory  with  their  funeral  songs,  but  the  muses  who 
loved  him  are  called  upon  to  purple  the  ground  where,  in  imagina- 
tion at  least,  he  lies,  with  fresh  flowers,  and  to  lavish  upon  it  die 
embroidery  of  spring. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  is  not  the  natural  mode  of  expressing 
passion — that  where  it  is  real,  its  language  is  less  figurative— ^and 
that  *  where  there  is  leisure  for  fiction  tfiere  is  little  grief.'  In 
general  this  may  be  true ;  in  the  case  of  Milton  its  truth  may  be 
doubted.  In  his  verses  on  the  death  of  an  infant  he  indulges  a 
similar  vein,  yet  the  concluding  stanza  could  hardly  have  been 
written  by  one  who  wrote  without  sympathy — and  in  his  Epita- 
phium  Damonis,  where  he  laments  the  early  death  of  Deodati,  his 
schoolfellow,  his  co-eval,  him  in  whom  his  soul  delighted,  and 
whom  he  lost  before  civil  war  could  have  hardened  his  heart,  it  is 
still  under  the  same  pastoral  figures. 

The  mind  of  Milton  was  perfect  fairy^land  ;  and  every 
thought  which  entered  it,  whether  grave  or  gay,  magnificent  or 
mean,  quickly  partook  of  a  fairy  form.  It  is  in  illustration  of  this 
circumstance,  and  with  a  view  to  the  vindication  of  Milton's 
better  feelings,  that  we  have  given  a  brief  analysis  of  one  or  two  of 
his  lesser  poems.  We  do  not  believe  that  he  loved  his  fiiend 
less  because  he  chose  to  call  him  Lycidas  instead  of  Mr.  King ; 
and  we  are  sure  that  he  did  not  love  the  clergy  more  because  he 
represented  them  as  shepherds  instead  of  rectors.  He  thought  in 
romance  ;  the  daily  occurrences  of  life  were  translated  into  romance 
ahmost  before  his  mind  could  act  upon  them.  It  happened  as 
naturally  as  an  analystmechanically  translates  his  propositions  into 
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ftlgebra  before  his  investigation  begins*  There  is  no  universftl  Ian* 
gua^e  of  grief.  It  takes  its  complexion  from  the  country,  the  age, 
the  mdividual.  In  its  paroxysms  no  man  thinks  of  writing  verses 
of  any  kind ;  then  the  rhymes  of  a  ballad^singer  would  be  as  much 
out  of  place  as  the  strains  of  a  Theocritus.  We  exclaim,  as  King 
David  does,  *  My  son !  My  son  !'  When  the  paroxysm  is  past, 
every  man  will  write  such  verses  (if  he  write  them  at  all)  as  the 
ordinary  turn  of  his  mind  dictates.  Bishop  Andrews  said  his 
prayers  in  Greek :  who  would,  on  that  account,  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
the  great  scholar's  devotion  ?  Milton  lamented  his  friend  in  the  lan- 
guage of  romance :  who  would ,  on  that  account,  deny  that  the  poet's 
sorrow  was  unfeigned?  Men  act  and  speak  under  suffering  agree* 
ably  to  the  manner  in  which  they  act  and  speak  in  general.  Cicero 
was,  by  habit,  a  reader  and  writer  of  philosophy;  and  therefore, 
when  tils  daughter  dies,  he  gives  vent  to  his  grief  by  studying  phi** 
losophical  treatises  on  that  affection  of  the  mind.  Marmontel  was, 
by  habit,  a  reader  and  writer  of  plays;  and,  therefore,  when  he  loses 
ms  favourite  child,  and  witnesses  the  affliction  of  his  wife,  he 
betakes  himself  to  composing,  (so  he  tells  us,)  as  an  analogous 
subject,  the  opera  of  Penelope.  The  one  acted  like  a  Roman, 
die  other  like  a  Frenchman ;  yet  the  distress  of  both  parents  was,  no 
doubt,  sincere.  The  objection  which  has  given  occasion  to  these 
remarks  has  arisen,  in  our  opinion,  from  that  imperfect  view  of 
Milton*s  character,  with  which  we  have  charged  bothhis  enemies  and 
his  friends.  They  forget  that  he  was  a  visionary — they  insist  upon 
his  grieving  like  a  man  of  this  world,  though  he  lived  in  a  world  of 
his  own — they  expect  that  Tippoo  Saib*s  dreams  should  be  diose 
of  an  European  prince,  instead  of  an  Asiatic  sultan — that  the  stuff 
they  are  made.of  should  be  the  clamours  of  the  people,  the  insolence 
of  the  press,  the  intriguings  of  a  diplomatist,  instead  of  tributary 
monarchs,  and  white  elephants,  and  extermination  of  the  infidels* 
Milton  was  a  visionary ;  he  was  so  by  constitution — he  was  so 
through  loss  of  sight — he  was  so  through  the  form  of  religion  which 
he  had  embraced.  Even  his  earliest  poems  breathe  little  or  nothing 
corporeal.  A  boy  of  eighteen  must  have  had  more  than  the  usual 
share  of  taste  for  metaphysical  masks,  to  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Ens  a  speech  to  his  eldest  son  Substance,  and  to  start  a  conversa^- 
tion  between  Quantity,  Quality,  and  Relation.  After  he  became 
blind,  his  images  were  supplied  him  by  reflection  more  than  by 
sense:  they  were,  therefore,  abstract,  indistinct,  undefined — the 
essentials  present  with  him,  the  accidents  perhaps  absent.  We 
mi^  think  that  we  have  a  good  idea  of  a  nippogriff ;  yet  where 
were  his  wings,  what  was  their  construction, — was  he  ten  hands 
high,  or  twice  ten?  Yet  all  this  we  should  have  known  at  once 
had  we  ever  seen  him  in  the  yard  at  Tattersall's,    The  eye  of 
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flesh  WIS  vaatiiigto  Mittcm,  abd  ther^ore'h^'faad  to  tmst'tblihat 
inward  eye,  before  which,  however  he  tnigbt  desire  it;  all  irii^t^milet 
not  be  purged  and  dispersed.  His  very  colours  'in  P%radilM'1^3t 
and  Regained  are  recollections  i  they  are  either  gdden  oi^  li^if^ 
all  the  intermediates  are  forgotten.  *    '     '  *^^^ 

But  his  reUgKMi  wasy  perhaps,  the  most  influential  V^ns^Af  ttti 
diree  :  il  was  in  the  spti^  of  Us  party  to  despise  all  butward  WV{i3 
visible  signa,  and  herein  MikoK  was  a  Hebrew  of  tlte'ffi^bl^Wisi 
The  state  of  religion  has  in  every  country,  and  at  every  fl^^liii  a 
great  de^ee  regulaied  Itterature  and  the  aUs.  Sculpt^re^'li^er 
succeed^  in  Egypty  because  scarcely  one  of  aH  the  ^d(^  of  ttU 
Egyptians  was  of  o  hmnan  shape :  monkeys,  monsters,  otiibhs,'  afad 
leekfij  *  these  wfere  thy  gods,  O  Egj^  V  The  statuary,  thei^fottt 
never  felt  his  piety  stimulate  his  chisel.  In  Greece,  thb'^kts^^U 
cooBotous  that  lus  own- brain,  like  that  of  Jupiter,  liiightj^V^ "IfiHH 
to  a  deity — Ids  spirit  kindled  within  him;  and  the  marble  *i$t2(ri^ 
into  a  ishape  scarody  uUwOrthy  an  iinmortal.  After  ike'  leVlvil  « 
the  arts;  the  Vtfgin  Mary  may  be  strictly  reckoned  ttie-patVoklel^  w 
paiaters-^evotion' refined  the  conceptions,  aiffl  guided  tH^  Ji^ticil 
of  the  Italian.  There  is  scarcely  a  great  picture  of  which  me 
subject  is  not  sacred  :  magnificent  scenes  were  to  be  found  efee-^ 
where,  but  Aey  would  not  do — Andromache  was  extingnishefd  by 
the  Madonna,  and  Priam  by  St.  Francis.  The  religion  6f  Pi-o- 
tefltants  did  not  admit  of  pictures  or  statues,  and  consequently  ^ 
art  of  making  them  widi  success  in  Protestant  couutnes  decayed^^' 
medals,  academies,  exhibitions  were  lavished  in  vain — they'  were 
beggarly  substitutes  for  the  afflatus  from  on  high :  wanting  thils, 
the  painter  became  a  worker  on  canvass,  the  sculptor  a  stone- 
mason. Nor  have  the  effects  of  &e  Reformation  been  less  per- 
ceptible on  poetry.  This  was  not  necessarily  confined,  like 
painting  and  sculpture,  to  the  expression  of  material  and  sensible 
objects.  There  was  no  need,  therefore,  for  the  Protesttittt  to  te^ 
jec(t  it  altogether  as  a  help  to  devotion  ;  but  ho  would  be  yKspoded 
to  limit  its  province,  far  more  than  it  had  hitbepto  been,  to  die 
operalionsof  pure  spirit.  An  attempt,  indeed,  has  since  been 
nude  by  the  Moravians  to  restore  the  reign  of  anthropomorphism 
to  sacred  poetry ;  but  the  attempt  was  eminently  unsuccessful,  and 
ha»  only  prbved  the  more  clearly  how  oiFensive  is  that  taste  to  the 
feelings  and  faith  of  a  reformed  people.  There  H  wanted,  for  the 
endurance  of  such  poetry,  the  spectacle,  the  sacrifice,  the  prbces- 
sioti,  the  dnoiia,  tiie  life  and  actions  of  the  goddess  or  saint — all, 
in  fady  which  fills  the  hymns  of  Homer  or  Pindar  vrith  imagery 
appropriate  to  the  appetite  and  experience  of  didse  for  whom 
they^  were  writt^i :  neither  may  it  be  here  out  of  place  to 
remark  that  the  devotions  of  Protestant  cougregatiofii  are  seldom, 
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pediapfty  ioftproved  by  that  spirit  of  theoptithy  som^tiniei  p^ceptible 
in  hymns  selected  for  their  use  by  individual  ministers.  It  is  well 
if  such  compositions  do  not  more  frequently  disgust  than  edify — 
if  they  do  not  rather  debase  the  Deity  than  elevate  the  man.  For 
diese  reasons^  wherever  the  Reformation  has  extended,  poetry^in 
geperal,  and  sacred  poetry  in  particular,  has  assumed  a  new  cha- 
racter. It  is  become  more  sublime  and  Less  picturesque,  more 
philosophical  and  less  popular,  more  argumentative  (tod  less  de- 
scriptive. 

.  And  here,  we  conceive,  is  to  be  found  the  true  cause  of  the 
remarkable  difference  which  subsists  between  two  poems  written 
op  somewhat  similar  subjects,  and  by  authors  of  a  somev^at 
similar  taste — ^the  *  Divina  Commedia'  and  the/  Paradise  Lost.' 
Dante  had  in  him  much  of  Milton — ^more  of  him  than  a  cursory 
perusal  of  his  writings  would  discover,  for  the  direct  coincidences 
between  them  are  not  numerous.  We  believe  that  Milton  might 
be  more  frequently  traced  to  Tasso  and  Ariosto  than  to  Dante^ 
Aough,  in  spirit,  he  had  not  much  in  common  with  either  of  them 
r— with  the  former  Scarcely  anything.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
Dante  was  naturaUy  more  of  an  Epicurean  than  our  great  poet,  yet 
it  was  by  the  influence  of  Divine  Wisdom,  (if  Beatrice  is  to  be  con- 
mderec)  in  that  light^  which  is  questionable,)  that  he  was  preserved 
or  rescued  from  the  thraldom  of  the  flesh,  an  influence  to  which 
the  puritan  liscribed  the  same  practical  and  important  conse- 
quences.— {Purg.  XXX.)  Both  had  a  strong  taste  for  satire,  and 
were  not  unfirequently  content  to  sacrifice  poetry  and  propriety  to 
ihe  inordinate  and  unseasonable  indulgence  of  it. — Both  were 
remarkable  for  their  love  of  political  libeity,  which  drove 
them  into  active  opposition  to  the  governments  under  which 
^hey  lived;  nor  was  Dante  less  alive  than  Milton  himself  to 
the  abuses  of  the  church,  or  more  temperate  in  the  language 
with  which  he  exposed  them.  Indeed,  it  is  not  without  some 
astonishment  that  we  perceive  the  boldness  with  which  both  he 
and  succeeding  .poets  of  Italy  (Bojardo,  Bemi,  Ariosto,  8cc.) 
to  say  nothing  of  the  novelists,  levelled  their  ridicule  and  in-* 
yective  against  the  clergy :  a  good  deal  of  this,  however,  was  only 
ridicule  and  invective  in  manuscript.  For  a  long  while  ignorance 
of  the  art  of  printing,  and,  subsequently,  the  paucity  of  those  who 
could  read,  disarmed  these  weapons  of  dieir  sting  :  it  was  probably 
on  this  account,  no  less  than  through  die  happy  schism  of  the  papal 
see,  that  Wickliffe  was  suffered  to  die  quietly  in  his  bed,  and  the 
vial^  wratli  reserved  for  later  and  more  enlightened  times. 
Dante  does  not  confine  himself  to  expressions  of  regret  for  the 
fatal  gift  of  Constantine :  he  attacks  the  Pope  as  an  uncleani 
VOL*  XXXVI*  NO.  LXXI*  E  thing, 
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tiling,  chewing,  ind^d,  the  cud,  but  not  having  the  cleft-hoof,* 
ttA  r^h>bat^6  th^  *<  wbmdn  that  «ft«  upon  the  8^et-c6l6ured 
berfst,  dttrf  pirfyg  th^lVanlofl  to  the  pririce*  Of  the  nationB,'  ^thA« 
indienation  of  a  soldier  of  Cron^well.f 

-  ifut,  (br  aH  thfis,  the  yitM  and  cereMoniey  of  hit  gbif^otid  church 
bftd  t^eft  i^^t  hold  tf  him,  and  in  gpite  of  hitf  indinatiOn/fof  an 
W^l'wOfWM^hiehtoay  often  be  traced  both  ittlhe  dicjlce  of hii 
siibj^f  afirfltihis  twatihent  of  it,  and  wWch,  hftd  he  fiv^tf  in  Mil- 
ton's age  and  country,  would  have  made  itself  more  manift^^) 
in  sjiite  Of'afOtldness  Ibrthysticism  and  theological '8pecil*ition 
mk!ti  an  the  Sdibblmeh  taught  him— in  spite  of  tt  raj^  fer  the  me* 
taphystcir  of  his  day,  in  which  he  biiHe«  (especially  in  hi8  '  Para^* 
diW»*)  both  himself  and  his  reader  beyond  redeitiption— in  ^fjlte  Of 
dl  this;*  the  draihatic  diaracter  of  his  church*  had  inade  itself  feU 
on  hi«^  susceptfble  iihagination,  and  the  dii^position  of  tiiat  chureh 
to  ertbody  evei^  ireligioua  conception  in  iome  corporeal  fown  had 
imrtut^d  in  him  (that  Mrhich  he  had  not  by  nature)  a  tkste  fbr 
poetita>  materialism.  Accordingly,  the  Divina  Comiriedifc  \»  % 
Uatholie  poeiti,  the  Paradise  Lost  a  Protestant,  almost  ti  pu- 
¥stkn  poem  throughout.  Milton  vras  singularly  happy  in  the 
Chofce  of  his  subject,  vAich,  nvhether  good  or  bad  id  itself,  ^a» 
adift)irablf  adapted  to  the  temper  and  geiduft  of  the  teian :  he  had 
tonsttltfcd  well,«-^  Quid  taUant  humeri^  ^ild  fetr^  rMimit/ 
It  i§  by  no  means  Certain  that  he  Could  have  written  ati  Iliad, 
kn  ^aEneid,  or  a  Jerusalem  Delivered  ;  it  is  bjr  no  means  certain 
that  he  would  have  succeeded  in  '  Arthur  l*  none  of  those  tfteitied 
l^ould,  ih  the  same  degree,  havte  called  forth  that  peculiar  quality  of 
mmd,  which  is  the  only  key  to  the  right  understanding  of  Milton, 
Inr  Paradise  Lost  he  could  revel  in  a  creation  of  his  own  t  notiiing 
Uke  any  part  of  it  had  ever  been  matter  of  human  ^xperient!e« 
Theproc^ediAp  of  good  or  evil  spirits  ate  tfiings  of  which  we 
*re  profoundly  ignorant;  they  were  fair  subjects  for  speculation— 
*0  were  the  feelings,  the  Occupations,  and  the  circumstances  of  olif 
first  parents.  They  were  living  in  a  condition  of  which  io' little 
is  known  with  certainty,  that  much  might  be  conjectured  without 
dflfehce. '  "Hiey  Were  living,  too,  in  a  state  where  Milton's  moral 
tod  poUticat  nmiotts  were  m  their  proper  place.  The  multiplica- 
tion of  mankind,  and  the  depravity  which  attended  it,  had  not  as 
yet  rendered  restraints  needful — ^no  system  of  government  was  aa 
yet  called  for — the  rights  of  man  were  as  yet  uncircumscribed— 
forms  and  ceremonies  were  not  as  yet  wanted.  Milton's  vision* 
of  church  and  state  were  precisely  intended  for  Paradise :  thet 
adottted  «nd  improved  his  subject.  We  would  rather  meet  with 
tiiem  fliere,  than  with  the  schemes  of  the  most  rational  and  aobei^ 

^  Pnrg.  xvi.  f  Purg,  xxxii. 
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sundod  fltilesmcni  in  the  world*  The  vmry  genius  of  fattnan  ngft» 
city  .cofuld  Defer  have  legidUoed  for  the  giird<»  of  Eden  with  ludf 
the  effect. 

'  Fe^ndise  Lost*  iaa  poem  which  t  painter  can  emrcely  tonehi 
n  Ip/mfi  pJtUM^  of  ceoikkrable  talent  has  been  tr^g  of  late  lo  tUns- 
tr9i0  it  througbontt  uni  the  resulli  are  deplorable  c  w^  doubt  if 
&ey  wonldhaye  been  much  better  had  Martin  been  a  Midiael 
Angelo.*  The  *  Divine  Commddia'  teems  with  subjects  whiek 
^allenge  the  bold  brush  and  sub^antial  colours  of  a  mortal  man  i 
die  one  cannot  be  translated  into  bodily  parts — much  of  the  olfaef 
may*)  -  The^  is  that  difference  between  them  which  snbsiM 
between  the  Tempest  and  CoriolanuSy— 4K>th  noble  piiidnCtioAi 
of  the  mind^  but  the  one  losing  in  repissentation  on  the  stage 
as  much  as  the  other  nins.  lif  ilton's  similes  exalt  his  sut^ct, 
but  do  not  illustrate :  JDante's  illustrate^  but  do  not  always  exalt. 
When  the  spirits  in  council  applaud^  it  it  '  as  thie  sound  of 
waters  deep,' — ^when  they  rise,  *  meir  risiog  is  as  thunder  heard 
remote,* — ^when  they  pursue  their  sports,  it  is  '  as  when  armies 
rush  to  battle  iu  the  clouds*'  Oa  the  other  hand,  when  ibe 
robber  .is  dissolved  into  ashes  by  &e  sting  of  a  serpent^  he  revived 
astontsbed  like  a  qum  from  an  ^ibpey*  {Infmu  xaiv.)^  Wheai 
Beatrice  casts  upon  Dante  a  look  of  ptty  for  lus  iguoraoee^  it  is  ae 
when  a  mother  gazes  upon  her  eraay  offiipring,  (Par.  i) .  When 
the  halo  of  glory  envelops  die  beatifted  spirits  of  the  mooa,  it  if 
like  the  ball  which  incloses  ^  silk^worm*  iPar^  viii.)  Wbe« 
Dante  and  his  companion  shoot  up  into  the  second  heaven»  die 
immcHTtal  inhabitants  ooncregate  around  them  Uke  ishes  about  m 
bait,  {^ar.v.)  Milton  detishts  in  abstract  teims,  fcrmere  tfaasi 
his  illustrious,  forerunner  in  me  paths  of  Hell  and  Paradise.  Il 
is  not  the  roiliad  shield  that  hangs  upon  the  shoulders  of  Sa^^ 
but  <  its  broad  drcmnfermce.'  llie  swan  does  not  row  her  proud 
body,  but  *  rows  her  9UU$  wiUi  oary  feet/  The  Tempter  m  the . 
wilderness  dqes  not  hypooritieaUy  bend  his  aged  bead  to  the  Sai» 
\iour,  but  ^  bows  low  his  grey  dimmmlaUon.' 

Milton's  descriptions,  again,  are  broad,,  general,  in.^  mas»— 
Dante's  sharp,  dramatic,  and  touched  from  the  life*.  Tfae-oovetous 
spirit  in  Paradise  Lost  adndres-^ 

*  The  riches  of  heaven's  pavement,  Sodden  gold*' 
In  the  Inferno,  he  lies  with  his  face  upon  the  earthy  and  ex- 
claims— 

^  Adhesit  pavimento  anima  mea.' 

■  ■  ■■■,■■■1     <  Mi»hi   i     i>       ■■■  >■■   n     !..■.      »>■   I  I    t  iil^  ill*!  i|    i<  if  ■ 

*  We  are  not  so  aiUurd  m  to  think  that  Iha  '  l^adiae  Lott'  coataits  fio  ^aifages 
which  might  inspire  a  true  painter.  Satan  calling  on  his  host  to  arise,  bv  the  present 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Is  oae  proof  to  the  co&tnry^-Miltoble  pictut^;  almost 
as  much  superior,  we  imagbe,  to  any  historical  piece  of  a»y  ^UMrJiytng^wiiil,  as  Sir 
^bemas  lAwrence's  portraits  are  above  contemporary  rivahy!^ 
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coininou  witli  him  or  liis.  His  subject  does  not  allow  him  to  be 
much  conversant  with  human  passions,  for  into  Paradise  human 
passions  had  not  entered.  We  listen  to  the  speeches  of  his  mortal 
and  immortal  agents,  as  to  the  words  of  superior  beings  whom  we: 
may  fear  and  reverence,  but — not  love.  Dante,  on  the  contijaiy, 
is  perpetually  striking  a  note,  by  which  all  our  sympathies,  are 
awakened  ;  it  is  one  of  his  characteristic  chai-ms,  that  he  contrives 
Xo  introduce  man,  and  the  feelings  of  man,  into  all  his  sceiiei, 
animate  .or  inaniniate.  How  exquisite  is  his  picture  of  evening  f— 
we  know  not  how  tp  translate  it — indeed  Gray  knew  not  HH^, 
if<?r  he  tried  the  last  Imes.  ''  ^  '^'^'  I^^ 

'Jra*!!^!   tol  .  Era  gia  1  oxa  che  volge  1  disio  til'   \i   •     ia 

A  naviganti,  e  'ntenerisce  1  cuore         ,       -f  i 
Lo  di,  cii'  ban  detto  a^  dolci  amici,  A  Di6f  ;  ^  *;      ''^"^^ 

,  ^  E  che  lo  nuovo  peregrin  d'amore  ^  '^- 

J  ^      1    ,  Punge,  se  ode  squilla  di  lontano, 

Che  paja  '1  giorno  pianger,  che  si  muore. — Pitrrj,  viii. 

Who  would  exchange  tliis  touching  thought,  which  must  come 
home  to  the  heart  of  .every  maiiy  (especiaUy  if  his  siteps  have  ever  led 
kim  to  a  foreigu  ia&d^)  for  the  <iiios4iaith£Ul;  repreaeotatipa  of  twi** 
light,  Hesperus,  BMd the  mgbting^  ? 

W6  have  said  that  Dante  not  w^eqiMndy  vrkeaia  Milton's 
vein,  andyrlayiQg  aside  .his  materialism,  assumes  a  lofty  indistinct-* 
ness,  which  gives  abundant  $cope  to  the.  fancy  of  I^i?  readers* 
Thus,  ^hen  Vii?gil  inqiures  his  way  fron^  the  Souls  of  the  Proud, 
an  answer  reaches  him  like  that  from  the  Spirit  in.  Job:  there 
comes  a  voice,  but  he  can  disqem  no  form  from  which  it  comes, 
^hen  the  Spirits  pf  the  Envious  fly  capidly  past,  the  ^o  poets, 
^ey  hear  the  rustle  of  their  wings  and  their  doloroMs  'Cry,  till  it 
dies  in  the  distance ;  but  the  shades  themselves  are  imi^ble.  Of 
the  same  kind  is*  his  picture  of  die  approach  of  an  axigei  witb^  a  boat, 
freighted  with  souls  for  Purgatory,  a  mountain-isla^d^^uxording  to 
Dante,  on  the  opposite  hemisphere* 

Meanwhile  we  tarried  near  the  rippling  tide 
As  men  that  muse  upon  their  destined  wa3r,  I 

Who  move  in  thought,  though  sdli  their  lignks  aUde^  i* 
When  lo !  as  soUdetune  Mars,  with  iiery  ray, 
Gleams  throngh  the  gvosser  air  at  dawn  of  dajr,    <      >  i 
From  forth  the  western  ocean — sach  the  sight, 
(Strongly  my  memory  can  that  hoar  portray,).  - 
As  onward,  o'er  the  waters  rushed  a  lighi^ 
In  speed  surpassing  far  the  eagle's  nimhfest  flight.    "     '  .r 

Thenc^foqra^lifsllespace^Itur^sniieeyc^   f     v      /  ' 
Bent  throiig^nQrgiiHie>th«t  myBperyM^!^lwefr,  ,, 
-    "'  And 
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^  oj  The  object  larger,  bngh  er  tlmn  before-^  ,„  ,,,;,,  ,1,;     ^^ 
njsniiJHO°ifi^*hat  of  wlute  on  either  Side  It  bore,  *'  •  ■    , 

kjioJut.what  1  knew  not—shapeless  all  it  seemed-  J*"'''^^^«*>>|  ihuni 
i*w  in.^o^issuing  by  degrees ;  and  somewhat  lowefc  ^^''  ^^^^'*^'^''-^q 
j^ A  like  appearance  M^^  ^''"''         '"**'*''  **'" 

'  ^  Tnilp|ain,  at  length,  confessed  an  angel's  pinions  streamed, — Purg.  ii. 
^^.jVf  e  may  be  forgiven  for  citing  one  passage  more  of  the  same 
fmracter ;  for  we  do  not  think  that  credit  has  been  always  giren 
to  I) ante  for  possessing  the  faculty  of  filling  the  mind  by  one  ample, 
uade tailed  conception.  Access  to  the  city  of  Dis,  where  the 
heretics  receive  their  reward,  is  denied  to  Dante  and  Virgil  by  the 
refractory  gate-keepers  :  they  pause  awhile,  well  assured  that  the 
Almigh^  will  soon  dispatch  his  s\^ift  angel  to  open  for  tk&A  a 
my.     His  advjent  is  thus  described. 

And  now  came  up  along  that  turBid  tide 
A  crashing  uproar  pregnant  with  dismay : 
i^if    Tumbled  thei^at  the  shores  on,  either  side,      , 
No  less  than  when  the  whirlwind  tears  his  way, 
^'^  ' '  '    Invfted  where  the  sultry  vapours  play,  v     ,.  . 

To  fiH  the  void  impettious.    At  one  swoop  ^ 

\ '' '        It  storms  the  wobd — ^nor  bpooks  it  tilers  delaj^^ 

Before  its  dusty  vanguard  proud  trees  stoop  .^    ... 

'   '  '  ftranchless  and  bioomlcss — flies  each  herd  and  s^epbe^  t^P* 

My  eyes  unhooding— "  Now,"  quoth  he,  **  fty  nenm 
' .      "Of  vision  stretch  along  yon  ancient  lake 

/•  Mantling  with  yeasty  foam — and  well  observe  • 

*  **  Where  chief  the  dusky  vapour  throngB  opaqne/ '-*—/. 

As  scud  the  frogs  at  sight  oif  hoelile  snakey         .  .,      . 

And  hie- them  ail  for  safety  to  the  shore,*-*       ^      ....  ./ 
9o  did  I  mark  those  abject  spirits  quake,. 
'  i  And  haste  their  flight  by  thousandp :  one  befoiB 

,h:(  >i  ..  Who  ramned  with  foot  unstained  the  Stygiaa  torrent  o  er—  ^   . 

"  -*^*  '  And  he,  his  left  hand  waving  to  and  fro,  /_    .. 

Cleaved  from  before  his  face  that  murky  sky,       ^;    ^    u 
Unwearied  bat  for  this — and  now  I  know  .     .     .; 

In  him  heaven's  sovereign  messenger  was  nigh« 
Then  torn  I  to  my  guide — ^bis  ek>quent  eye 
Bade  me  be  still,  and  lowly  to  the  plain 
Bow,  as  the  spirit. immortal  passed  me  by*--* 
He  toward  ihe  gate,  alil  in  what  hi^e  diadaia, 
Advanced,  and  vndh  hia  wand  he  smoki  and  oped  amaub^ 

"  Outcasts  of  heaven!  O  race  accursed'!*'  he  cries,   ' 
While  yet  his  steps  on  that  dread  threshold  StAd,''        - ' 
"  What  hardihood  is  this  ?  '  What  bold  emptfee    -     I* 
*^  Pares  Veie^fckk  agaitMt  Ifis  high  xroonand  -  '   • 
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54  TaitiBdilim^imn. 

«<  Whose  word  is  8te«dfiMl**<HirIiote  Abi^^  ' 

*'  Can  vex  your  -senses  with  a  tenfold  hdtt  ?  . 

**  Have  ye  for  this  your  mastiff 'b  sufferings  seann^d, 
«*  Whose  cfaidn»wom  throat  and  muzzle  still  <nay  tell, 
<<  Where  fkte  ordain  hisr  hiw»  tis  bootless  to  rebdfl''  ^ 
He  said — ^and  back  that  noiaonie  path  pursued, ' 
Ncn^'myrd  to  us  he  ftpake-^-but  setoed  like  otie  ' ''  '' 

Whose  thmighti  on  other,  deepehr  subjeots  brood,  ' 

Than  oar^  of  ongfat  hss  ey^  might  light  upon.'-^As/mi;'  fat.  - 
•  Thete  are  many  o^er  passaged  in  this  beautifVil  pbiet  of  a 
vfanilinr  cltss,  whteh  justify  us,  we  conceive,  in  otrr  assertion;  that 
m^  general  eiyle  of  his  poetry  was  the  result  of  the  oirtttmstumies 
in^^hieh  h^  was  plsrced,  rttthc^^  than  of  the  temper  with  whit^h  he 
^¥m  ham.  Though  Milton  h)id  been  both  an  Italian^  and  k  Ca- 
tbotic;  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  would  have  been  ^s  graphi<^ 
as  Dante — but  had  Dante  been  an  Englishman,  and  a  Protestant, 
it  is  iiot  improbable  that  be  would  have  been  as  sublime  as  Milton. 
In  the  foregoing  passage  will  be  seen  some  of  that  learning  which 
Dante  is  so  rond  of  producing,  and  so  frequently  misapplies.     His 

fates  of  purgatory,  on  being  opened^  grate  like  the  doors  of  the 
toman  treasury  when  Caesar  entered  and  plundered  it.  The  In- 
dolent are  pumshed,  not  only  like  the  Israelites,  who  were  cut 
off  in  the  wilderness,  and  did  not  live  to  see  die  promised  land; 
but,  tike  the  Trojans,  who  deserted  iEneas  in  Sicily,  and  thereby 
had  no  share  in  the  glorj'  oTf  laying  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
Stattus  relates  the'  primaiy  caUse  of  Iris  conversion  to  have  been 
the  reading  of  Virgil's  rolKdj  and,  in  the  true  spirit  of  those 
timeSy  when  Christianibr  and  Paganism  were  almast  confounded, 
we  hear  of  Jupiter  having  been  crucified  for  the  children  of  men. 
Often,  indeed,  he  is  more  happy ;  but  in  general  his  mixture  of 
the  sacred  and  profane  argues  his  participation  in  that  depravity 
of  taste^  which  has  not  been  thoroughly  corrected,  even  m  our 
country,  till  very  recent  times ;  and  the  prodigality  with  which  he 
illustrates  his  subject^  by  reference  to  Roman  history,  and  occa- 
sionally to  that  or  Greece,  (which  he  obtained  at  second-hand,) 
savours,  to  us,  of  th6  crude  learning  of  a  school  theme. 

In  the  management  pf  his  scholarship,  as^  indeed,  in  the  mea- 
sure of  it,  Milton  far  surpassed  him.  It  was  said  by  Bentley, 
of  Warburton,  in,  relation  to  bis  learning,  that  he  never  knew  a 
man  with  so  great  an  appetite  and  so  b«ul  a  digestion.  Milton's 
digestion  wm  admirable;  whatet^er  he  bomowedfirom  the  ^cients 
he  made  his  own ;  in  him  it  does  not  seem  quotation,  b.ut  coinci- 
dence. This  was  not  the  virtue  of  his  day :  applications  of  pas- 
sages from 'the  classics  abound- to  profusion  in  contemporary 
authors ;  but^tl^^  are  seldom  properly  assimilated  to  tl\e  subject- 

'  matter 
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nattawdiey  fti«  frugmetits  of  the  Pmrthehon  in  &e  mii^  wtlb  of 
ft  Turkisk  cottage :  Milton  uied  them  (if  we  may  be  aUo^red  ao 
JmbiqIj  ail  illustration)  ai  the  manufacturer  uaes  rag|i>  not  for 
Ipatohworky  but.  for  papery.  Hii  likeneia  to  .the  eoeie<4«  il  muda 
more  often  that  of  esDpr^^ion  than  oifniiufe*  8oinetMiV8«i  indeed, 
he  makes  an  open  and  lnviah  display  of  his  vast  ac|jvuremaats ;  but 
even  here  there  ia.a  r^pmeit  in  his  knovdedge  whieb  bears 'Witness 
that  it  1$  not  forced  for  die  eccasion,  butis  tbi  f luitof  yeain*  The 
oatelosue  of  the  evil  spirits  in  Paradise  Lost  is,  i^^apa,  tbe  fl$ost 
mastenj  account  of  ancient  idolatry,  brief  as  it  13,  in  the  £q|^iiib 
language ;  and  it  the  same  time  sorves  to  sboW|  tivtit  Miitoi^  bad  not 
on)y  framed  for  himself  a  system  of  divinity,  but  a  system  of  mytho* 
lo^  ^so,'«-*tbe  lalter;  indeed,  fi^r  the  more  matui^  of  the  tWo.  3at 
in  Bone  of  his  works  is  his  reading  made  so  difPHtly,  aubserYieot  to 
hif  end,  asin  his  Paradise  Regeined«-*«  poem  aiigumg  m  its  eMtbor 
e  morf  dian  common  confidence  in  the  ezuberanee  of  his  owvp  re* 
seiffoeiB.  It  was  a  bold  sqheme^  indeed,  tq  undertake  the  stjroctf  re 
of  even  so  short  an  f^pic  as  this,  out  of  the  history  of  our  LfCurd^s 
temptation,^^-^omprised,  as  that  history  is,  in  half  a  seore  verses  p( 
6t.  Matthew,  and  forbidding,  by  its  v%ry  nature,  any  vi<dent  into^ 
fcrence  widi  recorded  ihcts ;  yet  the  imaginatioa  of  Milton,  di^ly 
esierclsed  upon  diose  element«  with  which  bis  memory  waa  stored, 
enabled  him  to  expand  his  subject  without  profaainff  it,  into  a 
poem  which,  had  it  been  only  an  episode,  (as  it  sHoald  hsrye  b^eii,) 
would  have  borne  a  comparison  with  the  happiest  that  have  been 
written.  Our  Lord  is  '  an  hungered,'  and  through  tliat  appetite 
tempted  of  the  devil.  Narrow  as  diis  ground  is,  for  Mikpn  it  is 
enough;  and  he  forthwith  raises  a  table  in  the  witdefineH,  fur- 
nished from  '  Pcmtiis  and  Lucrine  lake  and  Atti^  Coast,-  and  the 
charming  pipes  are  heard  to  pldy,  aiid  Arabian  colours  end.earl^ 
flowers  breathe  around;  and  nymphs  and  naiads  of  Diana's  tsaln 
are  summoned  forth  to  dance  beneath  the  diade  ^  and  the,  whole.  i» 
combined  into  one  of  those  splendi4  banquets  wUh  which  nothing 
but  a  most  perfect  knowledge  of  antiquity  ooiild  have  supplied 
him^  Again,  Satan  takes  <  the  Saviour  up  into  an  exceeding  hi^ 
mountain,  and  shows  him  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  t^  gl^ry 
of  them.'  Then  is  die  scholar  awakened  once  more :  the  hini: 
suffices  to  unlock  the  magazines  of  his  learning ;  the  founAaifia  of 
that  great  deep  are  broken  up ;  and  now  the  Farthians,  with  all 
-dieir  martial  appointments,  and  the  evolutions  peculiar  to  tbem^ 
appear  before  us  in  the  most  faithful  array ;  and  now,  ip  her  tum^ 
Rome  under  Tiberius  is  depicted,  with  the  spirit,  indeed,  of  a 
poet,  but  widi  the  accuracy  of  a  contemporary  •annalist}  and  her 
imperial  palace,  the  houses  of  her  gods,  the  conflux  of  diyera 
nations  and  languages  at  her  ^ates ;  the  ^nbassiesr  from  far  crowd- 
ing 
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Ipgji^  fimiUitt  iiihdliAfri|uiifh  ixMds^^  die  ]l^ 
hviiiiSita^liitirrprmmttBBf  ocoirtbiiii  trioaiplnaitriretmti  finlh^Ai 
^mMm0p^dM  k  i^.agtMtiearMbjntfSf  ^  to  tfe  vatMnri}f rwtf 
tbe  flowery  bill  of  Hymettus  ofiiers  itself  ta>odntottoei;  gBdiAtliiii>l 
;v«j^  t  ksi  t  pbtuittq w  rttibiHtey  i«  ai^^ 

pt|QtaiifttWfflrii^chaUenge^the,mo•t^80^^  tanqiuoM^ 

eve«tiviith}M|.^itfaBti  Qio  tnie.is  MiUkm  t»  hk'.Gi«ttao'flUHia(8>)' 
wluiati  jtefH^adhorit :  of  iphilMoiJijy /tbd.'0f^ 
cf^mkidf  dto^  d<«|mlM:jtb«^-a^veiBll(f  ^aBpottdi-^ 
rfvmiK^  Af^iviiig  lis  mmfinndfidl.at  ttheimHtfil  plttliilode  .^ftiw 
<ejBra«fdiQaBy:  mmk^     Yet  k  hmlmem  argntd  by ^onwisiiodem 
oi4liti«^>UHit.Jtffltcm'4a-ived  iio>J^^  booka^?  tint^be 

^ywridjtaw bad  fesref >difficulliea to  enooanter JMuLhetlivbi^ylaHK 
tt^wiMrM^mis  youDger  ami  iiefioenietit deaa;  'Matiy/yttanshodreitfa 
Bfiffewmci^  loi  Paradise  Lmty  banefet,  ^be  gava  it  mM  fafS:(Owo  tqHM 
am^  iJ^f  iodtisldomaiMt  select :tfeaduig'  was'damaadadfirf  Am 
:vH^'i«VMUt^mlB  lan.cpic.  |)^^  mdi  sucdeas..  PapdirerJiiai  sf 
tbiise^tnia^aies'^fHit  of-whichdie  coidd'hring  diMig»  new  aad«(dd>? 
fWdbht  chnairtrrintk  attribute  of /orce  is  goii^  If  theio-bejias 
cjf^jtmjmmn  nam^  tbaa  anotter  which  seta  him  above  Virgil  asKb 
IJlointry  it'iis  tUsy  Ibat  be  takes  more  viob&t  posiesiioa^  tha 
i^d  .of  bis  JWKki  by  cvowdisg  upon  him  m  pbalaiix<if  ibick^ 
CQmiog:lbnnghts.  Sateo's  legions  lie  itttranoediupon  the  seaof 
4re^  *  thick  a»  the  leaves  in  the  brooks  of  VaUoabiroaa..^  Hese 
jT»irt>rr*poet  aaighlfaatf e  aided.  N  ot  «o  Milton  :*--^tbey  are^moaa^ 
oneiff,  litelbe  acatlcfiod  sedge  on  the  coast  of  tbe  Bed  Sea^wbes 
Qmn  beA  vesedf  it  with  &rce  wiadsu  Still  aeaie^og  more  as 
■'ymtftd-  not  to  complete  tbe  ainiile,  but  to  ovetwhdM*  ^e^reaxler^ 
md  ill:  thidpg  Basuis  and  the  Meni|Aian  dnimbyy  aad  ^fltatiiig 
carcasses,  and  broken  cfaariot-rwheek:  The  firiien  -Arcbanget  it 
qoiapfwad  to  tbe  sua  when  be  shkei  through  the  horiiontal  austy 
aijBy  ftb^rft  of  bis  -beams :  tbia  b  a  splendid  pietare  in  4lBetf ;  b«fc 
jdikon^oeatnotlhinkalireQongh:  he  prassesonmtbanodmrmagK 
ni^Kren't  kUure,  tbe  eelipae.  Nor  la  tbia  aH : .  tbe  oniMriaMlMit 
bmrc*S:of^tfae  disetters  it  is  beliewl  Xo  portend,  perpfaaitjttt 
i9QRfrtdM>^andire»oJMtian  to  nations,  tire  anperaddadr-^Kl^tbeK 
*  the  chajmVi  wottmkup/     Now>  for  mush- of  this  pKifiMsioB^  the 

fpet.4a  indebted  to  bis  readii^ — piobably  a  noble  fragmenT:^ 
iii^acisupfilied  bi«Ei  iwilb  no  iscontidecabfe  part  of  die  lattHr 
passage.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  such  copiouanesa,  wse^fveiil^ 
tHiA^  ^tan  only  belong  ;fD  the  poet  of  a  civilised  age-^to  ^  fioet 
lvb<^*.<»ft)l«Qr.untk£  contribiitiontke  atares  of  gtncsntionafMst^*** 
whose  possessions  are  by  inheritance  -as  well  aa  j^jtttqmJrrmrwiL^n*' 
without  this,  he  w^ldj^  ^t  $»  ^WH^iry  his  reader,  for  want  of 
^uence  and  ]^^|i^24>C.;»a^rt<  Jie.«^^  perp^ 

\^  *  tually 
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bdtt  iiiiiflube>(caDfeMedv  «tfart=wkiletocw)Hadgeitin»jaiicuamlat^ 
skaAiiAfM  nufltipiy^t  fcfigifB^^Hri  fay  iieflgMaiily  imm§'^  mimk'dl 
it^^ioimitive^cbaracteii-^  wili  be  resubrerf  laoip *  iMfpicHti«i»-*^ 
wwisr  Ifili  4>knofae  t^imci^^a  BjtliUe  wilL'expraM  s^seotieiifgatMi* 
abfiqUe  fwiU  conthiet  hscsfir  into  a  lioniei-^  sinnie  jarto  a'ltteUpNMr^ 
and- die  Jtieta|)iiar  ktdf,  by  faabitadvBenHnd  novel' iq^fBioatba; 
\m  ^><leii|fth  forgottMi  as  a  iigifln :  just  ia,  ^^kmm  paapcrty^inf 
cvdaioit/  barler  givea  way  to  vb^pper-money^  aiKl  ithat  agaiin  tofilv^ 
tttAi  goU^  iind  thaae  iir  dbeir  tarn  t^  pound  noKs^a^caUkk^Mif 
afitttntiieit  naflEie  hi<9  ceased' to  coDsile  any  idea' gf^iealj»»«licfaw 
Ptetrjr  laarf' kxd  smnediing^in  ^cxpieuiDB  tty^  ^t  <ai«'ptveMi» 
mtkHMotimt^B  may  loee  aMWtkiiig  in  fl^BOun^  lyf  theodkav;  fant 
ft»  nrii^tanlial  gain-mil^  in  both  caaes^  ba  far more'tfaatt anoHgh 
4br>balaBKe  the  incoiifenianoe*  '  Wdrdt  me,  after  aU, '  bilt  tte 
daugMbm'of  tbb  earth;  things  aiie  Ae  soaa  of  he«vanv'  MillM 
caBK:  inter  the  ^worU'  when  it  was  filted  ivith  hnowMgo^  wfaksli 
fae'trdald  employ  in  his  art;  and  if  this  was  k  nurfbrliuie^  it  waa 
tbfe  mislortune  of  him  who  eats  tfae  hmiey  wfaichrh«  nearerhelped 
tb  maka.t  He  came  into  the  warid  wlm  the  luapiage  :of  Us 
country  was  fbnnedy  and  by  consequence  less  ^gnmtive  tfun  it 
had/beea;  bntwas  it  on  that  account  an  iBstmneBC  less-  filled 
fisr  ihis  peculiar  genius?  The  vocabnlary  wUch  he  wanted,  was 
<Me  iliBt  sfaoidd  1^  rather  conversant  with  spirit  thm  naMer ;  and 
wencanmot  bat  think  that  MiHon's  mbsl  sublime  «Dld  uMartlfy 
uuuUptiows:  would  have  sank  under  the  phraseelogy  (hewe^eria 
maay.mpects  admkaUe)  of  Chaacer'a  tioEies^     ■ 

"ijot'. OR  not  hear. a  polished  language  bfaaaed  for  the  defeets<^ 
dnfte  who'know  not  Ikiw  to  pot  it  fordu  It  must  be  wielded  by 
die  naslertofare  itatiue  force  can  be  known.  The  pittiq[>pics  of 
Baaaaitfhenes  were  prooonnced  in  the  mothtr^longue  of  every*  orie 
ol  hisiaMdieBce ;  but  who  aawngst  them  cenU  have  answered  hiia 
in^a-'siBgie  acnieiKe  like  hisown  ?  Who  ameogst  tbamcortdJMine 
gi^and  what  Oraek  could  do,  though  they  h*l  spoken^  all  llMar 
Ktes^  till,  they'  Inard  it  fipenrhis  1^?  The  bow  ^  Uiysse»<is 
■ai&/:to^he  east  aw^^  because  in  oomtiaan  hands  itwiU^not  ditK 


rxeeret  of  using*  a  language  widi  ^eety  b  to  wse  i^  from  m 
fttU-^wquMt  if-  it/is  'dieiBfeana  by  wfakh  we  seek#  deliverance  of 
theB^jfatfrthatt  aif  -stiuggfagfar-a  »cal^^        ' 

'  ** ■  -'    ""'      *  Tht)tig*ts  that  rove' «hbtit,^         *    *•    ' 

-  iAMdlaQ%kiiedt«in)aTetlft4rpa^ 
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ill  tpiiliiBii  oit  writing  ■ '  ^  Sap^i^  «*  priticipliM  et  lo^*  JL«t 
the  auM  Mifidii«l  tiett  ol  •  vubtect  ^nMeh  he  ht$  imfttretf,  ioiH 
of  one. where  his  kao^ledge  is  only  saper6eiidy  and  how  diffiireMt 
wiU'bft  Ui  p«mrs  of  expreMo^-<«««i  die  fomier  ct^e,  how  rich  ^d 
^Im^io^ilitiie  laMr/how  po(^r  And  crimped!  WiHi  whut  jjtistied, 
th«i^  xan  Milton  MmplaiD  of  beiil^  bom  an  age  tbo  late  for  epic 
pQttvy^  wlHny  had  be'b#ea  bein  earfer,  his  Biifld  eeutd  iM*  have  been 
fainhari  Trilh  half  tbi  knowledge^  nor^  by  t^OMtt^ueoce,  his  tbn^oe 
with  brif  the  ottarane  )  But  what  is  to  beeome  of  ^e  p<iets  of 
foamt  tiwes  ottdar  aocfa  a  theory?  We  have  aasd  that  tivsy  are 
toferiai)  to  Mittoo^  dueflj  baeause  they  had  not  his  knimledge ; 
dwf  mowki  not,  tbarefora;  ^i^erwhelm  their  readers  by  such  a  tenv- 
Ipaat  of  thooght;  but,  nevertheless^  much  knowledge  they  had, 
Md  ^wilbaiit'i^  we  aiaintain^  could  not  have  been  what  they  were. 
a^  barfaaaoQi  age  has  ttver  yet  seen  the  birth  of  a  fieat  pos^m. 
Of  Iha  andior  of'  Ih^  InCsmo  we  have  alrtedy  8poket^^-4iis  setddd 
snteirtioA  to  avail  biitisolf  of  the  leaming  of  former  times  is  8U& 
AaieBtly  nanifcited  by  his  Ittkiag  Virgil  boc%  far  his  guide;  Of 
Ihe  httcfy  wa  need  not  say  a  word— ^his  age  was  confessedly  an 
anaoh  of  intrilactual  refineaaenrtt.  But  what  is  to  be  dbhe  with 
UoiBiar  ?  Let  us  but  listen  to  th6  eipounders  '  of  hb  geniui  and 
waliiigs,'*  attd  we  Aiast  believe  ^t,  m  his  tine,  letters  were  uiv- 
knevm,  or  but  newiy  fcnow9>  in  Greece*— that  his  poems— ^yes, 
poems  0f  sovaiwandNtwenty  thousand  Hnes*— were  preserved  for 
aa^M  ganaratiooi  by  memory  ;«*^^ay,  that  tiie  auAor  of  the  Ifiad 
oould  haidly  eount  lei^^-^at  the  word  wtfjaretevsrai^  a^ifpHed  to 
Pffoteua,  when  he  mm  taking  account  of  his  sea-caitel,  indicates 
that  he  had  a  dilBculty  in  getting  beyond  ftvey-^tmd  that  his 
earnest  invocation  to  tfao  Muses,  as  the  daughters  of  Mnemosyne, 
to  help  him  in  reckoning  his  ships  and  soldiers,  is  nisptred  from 
his  ow«  very  limited  knowledge  of  arithmetic !  Wh^a  the  spirit 
of  .Houier  was  introduoed'  to  die  spirits  of  his  Commentators  in 
the  piPesenoe  of  Lemuel  OuUiviar,  thataagaeious  observer  remarked^ 
that  they  eppeared,  on  mealing,  to  have  had  tlo  previous  aequaiiit- 
woa  whatevetv  We  are  not  surprised  at  it.  if  Wo  turn-  to  ^ 
poet  Irimselfy  vae  shall'  flnd^  indeed  a  few  traces-^wvoluotary  in 
all  probability,  and  assumed^^-of  barbarism ;  but  maiiy,  by  no  art 
to  be  explained  away,  of  refinement.  Wer^  the  case  otherwisa, 
we. know  mt  what  right  we  have  to  identify  the  manners  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  with  the  manners  of  the  age  in  which  he 
wrote.  But  even  H  we  take  the  standard  of  nsfinement  from  ihe 
Iliad  aad  Odyssey,  nothing  appeam  te^  warrant  the  mhyst  impro- 

•  See  Wood's  Emy, 
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bakto  Md  fldoMrmii  CMdmioni  that  in  Qrwkit  IttmAim  hlii  no 
ioSnncjp  bat  c»me  forth  at  once  ia  the  fiilnrat  of  the  atadiue  «f  m 

de^:epic«    Ia  exii'adtipg  froin  the  Iliad  asd  OdyiMr^  proofe  of 
^ariam,  pmnoos  are  too  apt  to  meaauie  other  eountnet  by  their 
4>wn^  ^r  laatazicey  Eogliakmen  have    divided  and   aobdivided 
labour.  tiU some  thirty  or  forty  hands  are  wanted  to  make  a  puit 
yet  it  4oe»  jiot  follow  that  aw  ave  to  set  down  the  people  of  Ithaca 
09  laere  savageSi  because  Ulyssiss,  with  aa  immenae  estaUisbiaiBati 
bad  hU,  elod^  laaoufactured  in  his  own  house.    In  this  eaae, 
^be  age  of  Augustus  would  be  an. age  of  barbarism,  for  in.  diask* 
aieal  Itidjr  a  similar  system  prevailed..   Englishmen  maintain  a 
jioftj  earriage  towards  their  servants ;  ^Telemaobas  allowed  the 
keeper  of  his  swioa  (who  probably,  however,  was  viewed  ia  iim 
ii^t  of  abaiUff)  to  ait  at  his  own  taMe ;  y^  nothing  Mloyirs  from 
thia,  except  that  the  notions  <^  the  Grreeka  were  less  aris^ocratisal 
•than  pur  own-^-oot  diat  they  were  less  refined;  for  agun  we  say^ 
in  the  most  polished  a^es  of  Greece  aad.  Besn»>  sei^aBta.wei«o 
treated  with  a  fstinilianty  that  now  astonishes  ila.     Witaesa  tfaa 
scenes  in  Aristophanes,  in  Terence,  in  Plautus*     Cohsmella  re* 
fm>acibei»  with  unh'eaid-6f  barbaritgr,  oertein  gentlemen  of  hia 
4me,  who  would  not  let  their  footmen  talk  whilst  they  weie  waii^ 
ing  4t  dinner.»-^Homer's  princea  are  often  em|doyed  in  opera-* 
iions  that  would  devolve  upon  butchers  in  these  dayar,  and  the 
balb  and  courts  of  their  palaces  converted  into  slaughler-hoiMea 
and  ahambles ;  but  with  th^  Greeks  and  Romansi  the  butcher  ptr^ 
took  of  the  character  of  priest, — ^the  cow,  of  the  victim,*44ie 
ahambles,  of  the  altar.    Their  associations  weie>  Ijrom  ours,  '  wide- 
as  the  poles  asunder;'  and  those  terms  of  sacrifice  which. ate  apt 
to  act  our  thoughts  to  run  upon  a  ruffian  in  a  blue  frocks  mMi 
one  apur  and  a  carrion  horse,  would  more  probably  have  snggealed 
to  tbem  a  venerable  maa  in  a  vesture  of  wlMte,  with  a  ehaplet  of 
A>wera  about  hil  head,  and  clouds  of  incense  shrouding  his  person.* 
On  the  other  hand,  we  see  positive  symptoms  of  courtesy;  of 
deUoac^y  of  luxury  in  the  manners  of  Homer,  which  eannot.  be 
miatakeu«     The  urn  out  of  which  water  ia  pouiml  on  the  haada 
of  ;!n   ^Licsts,  is  of  gold,  and  the  eWer  which  receives  it^  ofsi^ar 
(Od.  i.  1 36) :  the  wine  is  preserved  in  earthen  jam  to  be  eleven 
years  old,  aud  is  then  drunk  out  of  vessek  of  thie  precious  metaU 
(Od.  i.  142;  ii.  290;  iii.  330):  the  plate  is  wrought  and  orna^ 
mcnted  (iiL  440):  Helen's  distaff  is  of  gold,  the  basket  for. die 
yarn  of  silver  edged  with  gold  (iv.  132): /the  chair  of  Penelope^ 
is  of  ivory  and  silver  (xix.  (15)  i  the  doors  of  the.  palace  of  AlcH 
nous  are  adorned  with  gold,  the  posts  witlv silver;  andfi^mes  of 
dogs,  of  the  same  metals^  and  worked  with  great  perfection^  repose 
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oq  eitKer  aide  the  entranbe  [  gbUeo  ima^e^  ^bl>y^;;^e^'ii%teV^^ 
light  the  banquetiiig-room  (vii.  91-100):  Servatttt  iVe'ttifPiivnR 

something  of  tlie  fastidious  parade  of  modien;!  tiineA  (xVi.»'*fl9b;^ 
On  the  continent  there  were  sufficient  roads  ^'Nestolr  offii^'Pele- 
machus  his  carriage  and  horses,  to  convey  hitii  to  Spai1fa';''^H*iStt 
politeness  of  a  modem  squire  (iii.  355)  J  MehetaUs  |)Wifetf  m/k 
to  prolong  his  stay  ;  urges  the  pieasure  hte  'shtoiild  havfi  idUIio^i^]!; 
him  Greece;  yiekis  with  perfect  good^-breedln^ 't6' Bit  l^^rtiW 
wish  to  go ;  presents  him  with  a  silver  cup  at  parting  ;  ttpd^Whim 
Helen  gives  him  a  mantle  to  keep  for  his  future  btrde',  he*  ^pnchK^th 
him  to  his  carriage,  and  poining  forth  ^  libation  crf^^tri^yStyhCT 
liim  good  speed  (xv.  1^5):  When  Penelope  deteiittitieito^.*^iaAf\^ 
into  the  hall  amongst  the  suitors,  and  boldly  coiltise!  ti^Bi*  idtri  tt) 
come  out  from  among-^ibemr  riia  ■hnnk^-irom  the  indelicacy  of 
Appei^tng  9^on&f — ^re^uests  two  of  her  maids  to  attend  ^c,— veils 
her^lf^-T^is  received  by  tfce  suitors  on  their  feet, — and  ^dtife^^ing 
.Teleniachus  a^oud,  reproaches  him  M^ith  a  vrant  ot  spint  in 
aij^(^ring  (as  he^bad  dope)  a  stranger  to  be  insulted  under  me^oof 
iof  hie  father  (xviii,  18S-224).  .      '•' ;  /, 

,  In  all  tlyja  we  profess  ourselves  unable  to  discover  anydiii^gf,  like 
a  barbarous  state  of  society;  and  think  that,  to  draw  such  a  ton- 
cluaion ,  frpin  such  preqiises,  would  require  something  of. 
ingenuity  of  Hardouin,  who  seriously  assui^d  the  woi4d 
Virgil  ^nd  Horace  were  the  productions  of  the  monks  of  the 
ageBj.  But  we  inust  have  done;  we  can  see,  then,  no  reason  for 
despairing  of  another  epic  poem,  at  least  on  the  score  of  the 
*  age  having  become  too  picked.'  The  true  poet  wiH  find  hifi- 
self  strengthened  hy  the  wholesome  study  of  past  times,  and,  like 
the  ^  Matine  Bee,*  extract,  from  whatever  he  settles  upon,  addi* 
t^onal  sweets.  The  renewed  interest  for  the  writings  of  Mllton, 
.i(vhich  has  recently  manifested  itself,  is  a  proof  that  the  taste  of 
the  public  is  still  undep raved ;  aqd  in  the  more  diligent  contem- 
plation of  those  writings  the  seeds  of  future  poetical  exCeliehce 
may  at  tliis  moment  be  scattered  abroad ♦  At  a  period  when  the 
fugitive  publications  of  the  day  are  so  apt  to  engross  the.tiine 
and  attention  of  the  reading  world,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  tfie 
gr^at  authors  who  are  gone,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  well-wisherio 
the  sound  literature  of  his  count  17,  to  take  advantage  of  any.t6ili- 
porary  disposition  to  try  back  which  may  discover  itselJP,  ind,'^ 
lor  as  in  him  lies,  to  cherish  the  good  spirit,  and  keep,  it  sdlve. 
Xherefore  it  is  that  we  make  no  apology  for  having  dev'i^ti^dt  sp 
^ji:iany  of  our  pages  to  Milton,  whose  personal  character  die'tiewty* 
discovered  ticatis<i  has  helped  to  develope,  and  whose  q^fecfs  ^e 
iiil^»ye  set  d9^u^^^r^I^j^fil^i^.>^jili;5^^^  dpposijii 
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to  those  who  would  laake  tliep^  ^l^Uer  of  praise ;  con^dertn^  that 
.  lLic  en  oi  s  pf  Plato  arc  the,  jnpre  dangerous,  because,  with  sucH 
a  ^rdn,  it, is  hardly  a  disgrace  to  err, 

,'J^l^le  ,p^tics  of  Milton  hi^i  be^a  consigned  to  oblivion  by  coin-; 
igj^i^i^ps^at^  uutil  recent  circumstances  accidentally  revived  them ; 
s^^  upw  to  obliviou  they  had  J)etter  return — they  ^re  hi^  ^  un- 
comely pi^rts,'  Of  his  poetry,  it  >vould  require  a  tongue  like  hii 
jQfWu  to  speak  the  praise  ;  it  invigorates  the  understanding,  it  p*urir 
j§ea  the  affections,  it  lifts  up  the  heart  to  God — '  Virtue  goe'th'otit 
^^,^i;,,VE\|er  Aviil  it  endure,  to  put  to.  shame  thos^  who  pervert 
^tpeipbiest  gift  of  heaven  to.  low  and  sensual  abuse.  E\^er  will  ft 
,l^ujiaia  a  triumphant  memo  rial  that  the  lamp  of  genius  shines  with 
the  brightest  lustre  when  it  |s  fed  with  the  purest  oil.  .  ,  ' 
^r\   vof.'ii  *')(''  ■•}'    \    ■  J  III!!-!    |'-i*j      '-'i  ifi'    ^-.'j 

^^j^i^tr-^life  of  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  Founder  of  the  UfHied 

Tii  ifetfS.'^^'^^y*  ""^  Adjutant-General  and  Chef-de-Brigdd^  i^ 

\,y,fhf^^i;ench^ndBatavianRej^ublics.     Written  by,  himself,  and 

continued  and  edited  by  his  Soi^  William  ^iTieobald  Wolte 

/til'SWff     ^'^^  ^  brief  Account  of  his  own  Campaigns  under,  the 

ipeipT  fiffipoleojit.     Q,  vols.    8vo.    pp.  1241.     Washington, 


""-m 


^'yiJfjE  American  press  has  here  given  us  a  piece  pf  autobiography 
^  .ij^liich,  though  written  in  a  spirit  of  tlie  most  ludicrous  self- 
cpQC^it,  and  i|i  a  style  of  pitiable  affectation,  by  no  means  de-» 
serves'  to  pass  into  speedy  and  irrelrievable  neglect,  like  diose 
utterly  nauseous  and  uuproiitable  effusions  of  doting  mimes,  dis- 
carded pimps,  and  eaves-dropping  parasites,  witli  a  constant  suc- 
:<:ession  of  which  the  public  of  this  country  at  present  condescends 
jto  be  eutertahied. 
J  '    VFe  have  here  the  history  of  a  political  adventurer,  a  very  fair 
specimen  of  his  class,  exhibited  by  himself  in  an  abundatice  of 
.,  detail,  not  consistent,  unless  the  author  were  a  man  of  coilsuitl- 
^luatc  talents,   and  hardly  even  then,  with  anything  Jike  an  effec- 
^  Mai  concealment  of  the  truth.     We  arc  willing  to  give  Mr.  Totie 
^,  ill)  credit  for  having  believed  himself  that  honest  man  and  sincere 
Wtriot,  which,  throu<^hout  his  book,  he  claims  to  be  considered : 
?is  most  confidential  letters  and  diaries  are  now  before  us.  ahdhe 
maintains  everywhere  the  erect  attitude  of  one  entitled  puUdpal^ 
'J^cere  culpa.     At  his  trial  he  preserved  the  satne  air— though  he 
,^wanted  the  last  consummation  of  courage  to  exhibit  it  also' la. liis 
d^ath.     Such  is  our  charitable  judgment.     But  the  siiicpre  gattu- 
jity  of'the  man  affords  to  others  the  easy  means  of  seeding  de^p^r, 
,  ib^n  he  himself  could  do,  into  his  motives ;  antf  whiit  ^  hjari-atoV  of 
greatfer  cuuning  and  less  loquacity  might,  peiliapd,  haV^  passed  i)ff 
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at  Hie  Bteiry  6f  pur6  (tovQtion,  ^nd  high,  how^v^r  mistuken,  h^ro^sn^ 
beh^  exposed  to  ptiblic  gaze  with  this  suicidal  nuButeness,;  siaka 
into  one  chi-onicle  more  of  the  ead  workings  of  egregioiw.vanj^ 
fttmientihg  cinder  the  itifltien<;e  of  merited  disappointment.  The 
bo6k1s  worthy  bf  being  read  and  studied;  and  the  editor  would 
do  Wfell  fc  improve  its  cnahce  of  being  so,  by  cutting  out  half  Uie- 
reprints  oTpblititat  pamphlets  that  i^well  it  to  its  present  absurd 
bti»k» 

Theobald"  WoTftr  Tone  was  horti  in  Dublin  in  1763;  .  Hi^ 
gnrndfttther ^a^  a  farmer;  his  father  a  coaehmaker;  his  mother 
d^e  daughter  of  a  West  India  skipper.  He  telb  us  that,  as  a 
sdhobttioy,  he  Was  incorrigibly  idle^  and  that  nothing  but  the  fear 
of  shame  could  ever  induce  him  to  the  smallest  exertion.  When 
the  annUal  examinations  approached|  the  apprehension  of  being 
disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  pai-ents  and  friends  led  him  to  work  for  a 
fexv  weeks,  and,  having  quickness  of  parts,  he  was.  enabled,  to 
make,  on  tnese  occasions,  u  tolerable  appearance— sometimes  even 
to  carry  off  premiums.  But '  in  two  branches/  says  he,  '  I  always 
failed,  writing  and  the  catechism,  to  which  .last  I  never  cottid 
bring  myself  to  apply.*  (voL  i.  p.  l7.)  His  father  becoming  bank- 
rupt, and  retiring  to  the  country,  young  Theobald  waa.  left  ia 
Dublin,  '  his  own  master  before  he  was  sixteen/  and  the  school 
being  in  the  neighboiu-hood  of  the  Phoenix  Park,  he  became  vely 
fond  of  attending  all  £eld-days,  and. reviews  of  the  garrison. 
*  1  mention  tliis  particularly,'  he  says,  ^  becMise,  independent 
of  confirming  mc  in  a  rooted  habit  of  idleness,  which .  I  lament 
most  exceedingly,  I  trace  to  the  splendid  appearance  of  Ifae  troops, 
and  the  pomp  and  parade  of  military  show,  the  nntameable  desire 
which  I  have  ever  .since  had  to  become  a  soldier.' — '  Being  attliii 
time,'  he  adds,  ^  approaching  to  seventeen  years  of  age^  it  will. not 
be  thought  incredible  lliat  wom^n.  began  to  appear  lovely  in  my 
ejes,  and  I  very  m  isely  thought  that  a  red  coat  and  cockade,  wim 
a  pair  of  gold  epaulets,  would  aid  me.  considerably  in  ay  ap^ 
proachcs  to  the  objects  of  my  adoration.' 

His  father  sent  him>  in  spite  of  these  heroic  aspirations,  lo  Tri'* 
nity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  soon  received  a  new  dissuat  from 
bcmg  refused  aj>remium,  to  which  he  «0y«.he  was  undoubtedly^ 
entitled,  by  Dr.  Ledwich,  a  man  of  acknowledged  learning  and 
talents^  whom  he  qualifies  as  ^  an  egregious  dunce/  This  made 
hitp  recoil  from  his  studies  with  tenfold  spleen.  He  tried  hard  to 
be  allowed  to  join  our  troops  in  America,  as  a  volunteer,  but  was 
again  overruled.  He  stayed  away  from  college  a  whole  yeat  aftet 
this,  The  consequences  of  a  duel,  in  which  he  acted  as  2ecQiid<tO 
another  stripling,  made  another  long  a1>sence  necessary^  Love 
brought  i  third  interruption  {  he;  absolutely  peiinilesS;  ran  away  at 
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two-and-twentf  widi  a  pret^  gitl  of  sixteen^  of  wm  fUMll  %7SifmCf^ 
tatSons,  but  without  a  farthing  in  hand.  After  a  time  the  relatione 
oA  1>6th  sides  forgave  this  step;  Tone  resumed' his  attendaDce  at 
college,  and  took  hia  dej^^ree  of  A.  B.  in  1786..  He  tajs.that^ 
brc^ken  as  it  had  been,  bis  academical  career  brought  him  some 
distloctioQs ;  but  the  qfaief  of  these,  for  aught  we  caa  see,  w^rci 
sotiie  pri^s  fok*  rhetorical  declamation,  from  tb^  Hi9tQrical  SaciAtvt 

The  ybimg  biichelor  of  arts  took  his  bride  after  this  tolkis  father  a 
retr^t  iu  the  country^  inhere  they  w^e  kindlf  rofet3Ped^  aqd  UW 
happily  for  a  little  whilo,  until  the  house  was  entered  one  nigbt  bjra 
band  of  robbers^  who  carried  off  property  the  loss  of  which  cauaedl 
new  embarrassments.  la  short,  fiiiids  were  with  {O'eat  difficult 
raised  for  conveying  llieobald.td  England,  where,  odviog  at  last 
resolved  to  be  a  lawyer,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  keep  tenoa 
at  one  of  the  inns  oi  court.  .        ' 

*  I  arrived  in  London^  (says  he,  Jfl^oatv,  1787/)  and  iiAmediatdly' 
entered  my  name  in  the  books  of  the  Middle  Temple ;  but  t)ii3,  t  Xfmf 
sat,  vras  all  the  progress  I  ever, made  in  thai  profesnon.  I  had  no  great 
aiiuu  i-_..  Lr  study  in  general,  but  that  of  the  law  I  particularly  disliked  j^ 
oHct  id  this  hou^  I  imnk  it  an  illiberal  profession^  both  in  its  principles 
and  practice,  I  was  likewise  amenable  to  nobody  for  my  c6nd^ct ;  and, 
in  consequence,  after  the  first  month  I  never  opened  a  law-book^  nor 
VKLS.L  ever  in  Westminster  Hall  three  times  in  my  life,**^y6i.  i.  p.  24* 

HaviBg  thus,  by  Act  reading  a  Ime  of  law,  asc^tained  die  illi^ 
b«ml  nature  of  the  jmncipfav  of  the  legal  profession,  and,,  by  not 
attending  a  day  in  the  courts  of  justice,  the  cortespOnditig  iliibe^ 
raiky  df  its  pmdtce,  Mr.  Tone  turned  himself  to  pufsuits  more 
worthy  of  bis  genius.  He  becakne  a  writer  of  *  critical  reviews 
in  the  European  Magazine;'  and,  in  conjunction  with  two  friends^ 

Kiuced  ^Belmont  Castle,  a  novel/  These  exertions  brought 
some  money,  but  not  enough  to  eke  out  die  scantiness  of  hie 
aUewtfnoe ;  atid  he  confesaea,  apparently  without  shame^  that  he 
oeiiiasioMdiy  received  eleemosynary  assistance  *-*^B6metimes  con^ 
sideiraMe  eums  of  mtMiey^-^from  hia  young  friends  of  the  Temple» 
(p.  25.) 

Fdreseeiflg  (as  he  expresses  it)  that  he  was  never  to  be  lord 
dmnceRor^  Tone  was  at  this  pericMd  willing  to  take  up  any  scheme 
of  eidvifenture  that  might  occur,  and  the  return  of  H  i>rother  from  « 
sca^voyage  appears  to  have  put  thfe  Buccaneers  In  his  head.  Thef 
resoltwBS  k  pl^n  for  a  military  colotiy  it!  the  Sandwith  Islatids; 
wkidi,  beiv^  detailed  in  a  memorial,  was  at  length  delivered,  by 
hi»  t^wtt^ham!^,  to  Mr.  Pitf  s  porter  Ih  DoWfiing-street,  Btit, 
sayitftheiilarist, 

^  M^.'Wtttook  tibt  tTie  Smafle^t  notice  of  either  memorial  or  letterl 

b  fo^  angeir  I  rMt  somethiiig  like  it  vow,  that  if  %^ret  I W  an  oppor* 

••'  •     >  itinity," 
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tmiil^,  I  would  BMke  Mr.  Pitt  aorry ;  and  perhaps  forimie  tnay  yet 
eaiiKto  me  tofiitfil  tel  rMbluti(m.^-^toL  i.  p^  97.   '  {  a  ^>i:  tij«i 

*  This  Vqv  may  be  eonaidered  as  the  exode  of  ihef  first' act  VVTlIiik 
cventfiil  history.  The  indignant  memorialist/  hoWever/  sMt  *iA} 
hnmediate  means  of  vengeance,  and  determined^  ^in  a  transpdrt'df 
rage,  to  enlist  in  &e  East  India  Comp«ny'$  service  scs  a  ^HH^i' 
But  it  so  happened,  that ^  the  season  had  passed;  no  ihor^  'sfaMk 
were  to  go  out  that  year/  Tone,  llterefore,  had  tiotUngibrh 
but  to  go  back  to  the  Temple,  whence,  ^en  hi^  eight  terinls  we^ 
completed,  he  repaired  to  Dublin;  and  being  supplied  with^ ^(^f. 
by  his  wife's  family,  was  soon  afterwards  called  to  the  bat.  The 
barrister  confesses  tiiat  he,  at  diis  time,  knew  ^  exactly  as'mti<%  6f 
law  as  of  necromancy :'  it  is  not  wonderful,  tiberefore,  though  he 
doubts  whether  die  result  was  owdng  to  '  incorrigible  habits  of  idle- 
ness,* or  to  ^  a  controlling  destiny,'  that  he  '  &ooi^  got  sick  and 
weiUy'  of  his  profession.  He  ^  continued^  however,  fbr  form's^a^e, 
to  ga  to  the  courtSi  and  wear  a  foolish  gown  and  wig,  for  -acpasi- 
dentble  time,  and  went  die  circuit,  in  all  three  tiaciQi.'  But,  be 
adds, 

*  ^Ar  I  was^  modesty  spealong!,  one  <^  the  most  ignora^barrbtdM  in 
the  four  courts,  and  as  I  took  littie  or  so  pains  to  ocmceal  my  iMmfeaaqit 
of  the  profession,  and  espedaUy  had  neither  means  nor  incKnataoft  to 
tzvat  Messrs.  the  -  attornies,  and  make  them  diink  (a  sacrMce  of 
TCtpecti^bility  winch  even  the  moot  liheral-nunded  of  the  pgafepjion  are 
«bi]ged  to  make),  I  made,  as  may.wellbemi^po^ed,  no  great' flutibitieii 
1^  ihe  Iriah  fafur.'-^idL  i.  p.  8ft. 

Our  readers  may,  perhaps,  beof  our  mind,  that  the  first  of  tfiese 
causes  of  failure  could  little  need  the  reinforcement  of*  the  other 
two.  But  however  that  might  be,  Mr.  Tone,  after  comptethi^ 
his  third  circuit,  began  to  think  of  '  turning  his  attention  to  poli- 
tics;' and  the  result  was  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  'A  Review  of  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament,'  written,  as  he  informs  us,  '  in  defence  of 
die  whig-^lub,'  then  fiercely  assailed  by  the  hireling  scribes  of  the 
Iribii  -ovuiun^iii.  Tlif^  fivvj  spirit  of  Tone  was  impelled  to  chas- 
tise these  slavisli  mercenaries  by  the  consideration  that, 

*  Though  he  was  very  far  from  approving  the -system  of  the  wWg- 
club,  much  less  their  principles  and  moliies^  yet  tliey  were,  at  the  time, 
the  Lest-coiistituted  poHtical  lx)dy  whicli  the  country  afforded ;  and  he 
agreed  with  most  of  their  positions,  t/imgh  his  own  private  opinions  went 
considerably  farther  J — vol.  i.  p.  30.  '  ' 

This  pamphlet,  though  written  by  a  man  who  disapproved  of  die 
system,  .and  still  more  of  the  principles  and  motives  of  the  Irish 
whigs,  was  signed  *  an  iudependcut  Irish  whig  *  and  in  the  body  of 
it  (vol.  i.  p.  3*11)  the  autlior  proudly  professed  linnself  *  po  occa- 
cio/ioZ  whig.'  The  production  is  a  pert  and  puerile  declaxuation  $ 
.•''  i.i  ■•.'.•     ^  ...'"".  ,.'.';.  bnt 
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.  .  1 . ' .  ^  .  •  .  •  .  -  '-f  y  ■*.*.,■.: . 
1>ut'tfae  tppttreatly  scttka  zml-oliiii^  rbttaricBlfMrnA  mtt;  jt 
ft^ofgj'4  It  pleaied  tbe  whigrdub  of  Irelai4»  At*  T<wrf wm 
fprnpl^meuted  aiid  caressed^  aod  at  last  introduced  to  Mr4  Gepi:^^ 
JrqivsoBljyf  the  leader  of  tke  Iiis^  opposition;  (and  whom  live  have 
mQr^  ieceotW  seen  in  the  same  situation  in  the  ijLnpeVial  parity 
toiefjti^  yjfiu\  Mn  toasonby,  however,  he  never  'had  anjcdm- 
ii\}i^ic^Qa  {w^er.  than  ocdiuaiy  civQities.'  A  barrister  or  ysome 
jfQte^c^ui^  .^.^^  shortly  af^r — but  he  inust  tell  the"" story,' hui|' 

J  j4  t-tte  tp)^  fli?  the  PoxisonJnrs  were  a  ino?t  powerful  fenujy  ii^  IreWq ; 
thitthfy'^ere  much  pleased  with  my  exertions,  and  wisliecl,  m  conse- 
quence, to  attach  me  to  them ;  that  I  should'  he  employed  as  counsel 
on  a  petition  then  pending  before  the  House  of  Conimouij,  which  would 
jput  ^  hundred  guineas  in  my  pocket,  and  that  I  sh5ald  hsC^  profes- 
sional bhsines5  put  in  my  way,  from  time  to  time,  that  should  prddnce 
me  at  least  as  mnch  per  annum :  he  added,  that  they  were  then,  it  wtis 
t^e.Ottt  of  place,  but  tfiat  ^eyni'ould  not  Be  alwa3r9  so  ;  aad  that,  on 
^ir  return  to  iMce^  their  friends,  when  ool  of  pdwfer,  wcmld  nattnrally 
be  first  considered.  He  likewise  observed,  that  they  had  influenoi, 
liireet  oriiiAik«et,  x^ver  fvo  less  th«n  two^wd^twenty  seate  -id  Parlia- 
nurtit?  wnA'  h»  ksmtialed,  prstty  ptainly,  that  Av^Mm  we-were  ileMf* 
ac(i«dii«ed,  It  ms  kigfiiy  piobabie  i  might  mme  m  on  mm  o€  theJiM 
taoaadds;  All  iMa  wai  kighly  tetttring  to  oMy  the  raantwi  ammsf 
«ptfe^'ibrt«M  ii^  9G^.)wmtt9wnenhr  lijdMwelejd.  *l  M^it^smm 
ftiM^  «0liMQdi  tfnUflh  the  atladikig  tn^Mlf  4o  «tiy  great  min,  or  sat  of 
men  ;  bat  I  considered,  as  I  have  said  befo«Bt  tlsAt  the  priad^aa  tfaaf 
^ygyicad  were  auch  as  I  could  conscientiougly  siipport|  io  far  as  ihey 
p»efUy  thpugh.  mine  went  much  beyond  them*  I  therefore  thought  there 
jw^  AO  dishauour  in  the  proposed  connexion,  and  t  was  certainly  a  little 
.ch^zled  with  the  prospect  of  a  seat  in  padiament,  at  which  my  ambition 
began  to  expand.  I  signiiied,  in  consequence,  my  readiness  to  attach 
myself  to  the  Whigs,  and"  T  was  instantly  retmned  m  the  petition  for  the 
"borough  of  Dungarvon,  on  the  part  of  James  Carrigee  Ponsonby,  "fisq.' 
— vol.  i.p:31.        •  '  ,    '  -     .    .  -1 

Tone  says,  ''he  now  looked  on  himself  as  a  -sort  of  ik)HScaa 
character,  and  began  to  suppose  that  iheHousef  of  Commons,  tvtk 
the  bar,  was  to  be  the  scene  of  his  exertions.*  'flutSn  Afis/  quo^ 
he,  '  "I  reckoned  like  a  sanguine  young  man/  Month  aftftrhtb^A 
passeil  on  '  without  any  communication  from  George  Pbnsohby, 
nchom  1  looked  upbn  as  more  immediately  my  object/ 

*  He  always  sgoke  to  me,  whcjn  we  met  by  chance,  ^vith  great  civf- 
lity,  W  1  observed  that  he  never  mentioned  one  word  ofpoliticst  I 
"therefore  at  l^t  concluded  that  he  had  changed  his  mind,  6r'that;  '6h  -ft 
nearer  view,  he  had  found  riiy  want  of  capacity*}  ill 'short,  1'  gave  'ih) 
all  thOn)fhts  of  the  connexion,  and  dttenrnnfed  tb  tronbte  mysiilf  m 
tnOfe-abtmtPoaaoiibyiorIhe  WHgs,  aiid  1  ealinifcted,  t^tt*«s  ^^^M* 
written  a  pamphlet  which  they  thought  had  senrod  thein«  and  ^  they 

VOL.  XZXYI.  KO.  LXXI.  F  l^^d 
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ImA'in  cHOB^iifniM'tttidagwl  wb  piraftefioliaHf  iiiiftliwiiittBl  liAicll 
foroduaed  me.  eighty. giiioaaa,  aocovtati  were  belaneed  oo<^K>ftki  8i4^wi4 
idl^u^^v  ooonexioD  w«i at  im  end.  But  my  mind  ha4.  W»r.  gQ^»« 
4u^|i  fpr:9plitics.  J(  tbPPgbt  I  bfid  at  la^t  fqund  n^y  fifim^f^  &p4  I 
plunged  into  it  with  eagerness.  A  closer  eaqaminatipu  into  tl^^  ^tu^- 
Jaon  of  my  native  country  had  very  considerably  extended  my  v}ew8^ 
and,  as  I  was  sincerely  and  honestly  attached  to  her  .interest^,  I  soofli 
found  reason  not  to  regret  that  the  whigs  had  not  thought  me  an 
object  worthy  of  their  cultivation.  I  now  began  to  look  6h  tile  litfld 
politics  of  the  whig- club  w^th  great  contempt — their  peddUxig'  abotrt 
petty  grievances,  instead  of  going  to  the  toot  oi  the  evil ;  and  F  rqoic^d 
that,  if  I  was  poor,  as  I  actually  was,  I  had  preserved  my  Ifid'ep^ndenfcfe, 
and  could  speak  my  sentiments  without  oeing  re^nsible  to  aAyb6^ 
but  the  law.  An  occasion  soon  offered  to  give  vent  to  my  neWlyi 
Veceived  opinions.  On  the  appearance  of  a  rapture  wkh  Spain,  I  irrotk 
a  pamphlet  to  prove  that  Irelaad  was  not  bound  by  the  deolaraddn  *of 
:war,  but  might,  and  ought,  as  an  independent  natioB,  to  stipulate  for  a 
jwutrality.'-^vol.  L  pp.  32,  SS. 

In  a  word^  Mr.  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  havii^  first  tried  Mr. 
Piitt|  and  received  horn  that  stone-blind  toiy.no  enooum((emcnt 
•wbaleiver  to  plant  a-  colony  of  BuoGaneeri  in  the  domiaioas  of 
Jdng  Tahemabema,  and  then  tried  Mr.  PiNMonb5i,  vod  received 
from  diatpwbliflrd  wUg  notluog.but  civil  words  and  eightyigttinea*^ 
•mmediately  <  i^ceived  new  cpmUm^  aa  to  tfan  rebliveeituatioii  iqf 
fjiglaiid  and  Ireland,  and  opened  kis  views  in  a  rebdliout  pampyet^ 
which  the  publisher  was  fain  to  snppress  next  naming  ; . '  fto* 
which/  ejaculates  die  patriotic  diarist,  ^  may  his  own  gods  dattB 
him  1'  Mr.  Tone  .informs  us  that,  immediately  upon  ^is,  he  was 
thrown  oiF  by  his  wife's  family,  a  circumstance  for  which  'he  can 
give  no  reason,  though  we  apprehend  his  readers  will  easily  aupply 
the  blank ;  and  here  closes  the  second  act. 

from  this  date  Mr.  Tone  was  the  enemy  of  whig!  and  tones 
sdike»  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer,  indeed,  be  made 
aoodier  effort  to  draw  the  attention  of  die  English  government  to 
his  South  Sea  scheme ;  but  this  failed,  and  he  was  fain  to  console 
•himself  with  dinner-clubs  in  DubUn,  where  he  formed  or  strength- 
ened his  intimacy  with  Emmett,  Keogh,  Napper  Tandy,  Dr.  Mac 
Nevin,  and  odier  congenial  spirits,  almost  all  of  wliom  have  since 
earned  sufficient  notoriety.  The  French  revolution  broke  out, 
.and  poured  new  blood  and  vigour  into  the  hearts  of  these  patriotic 
-whiakey-drinkers.  *  It  is  needless,'  says  Tone,  *  to  mention  that 
I  was  a  democrat  from  the  beginning ;  and  thatdiis  gave  the  coup- 
de-grace  to  any  hopes  of  succeeding  m  a  profession  which  I  always 
dtditked,  ittid  which  the  political  prostitution  of  its  members  hud 
<tiifttght  m^  rititereky  to  despise.'  ^  Abeiit  thi^  time,'  says  he> '  I 
XBoit  tarNiet^morefbrwitrd  thiui  I  bkbevlD  hiUl  dMe/ 
i*  -  By 
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Mu^iiy  lliR  tmb6o«ti«irof  aferifls'of  pampi^^  mvviikhlie  4%^ 
^olHH^edthe  members  pf  the  esUWiBhtd  duirch  ia  Ir6hmd  u  per* 
«om  ''^^o'  4Q[fetd<ed  and  abhorred  the  ptinciples  of  tke  Frene^ 
HsTohition,  lUid  ^rere/b  ooeMrord^  an  Qf^feeroeym  the  fulleal  and 
yhbftt  pdiods  extent  of  tbttt  tenn/  (p.  213) ;  and  callmg  upon  Am 
ilisse^^  and  Roman  CathoKci  to  unite  heart  and  hand,  far  tfat 
ebadcupition  of  die  latter  body  from  idl  poliUcal  disabiiltiel, 
whi^  he  advocated  expressly  on  this  ground,  that  it  must  form  a 
pre&mina/ry.  step  towards  the  true  and  real  object  of  all  good  Irish-* 
vam^^,  ymsk^'y  namely^  the  shaldog  off  of  the  cpnnexioa  with- 
^neat  Britaia,  <vol.  i.  p.  107).  The  cluba  of  United  Irishmen  (so 
evUed  firom  the  hitherto  undreamed-of  league  of  Romish  and  Pro^ 
iBfltant  disaenters)  begaii^  as  ia  well  known,  at  Belfast.  A  friend 
of  Toners,  Russel,  an  ensig|n  in  the  King'a  service^  happening  te 
p»B  through  tiiat  te^wn  on  bis  way  to  join  nil  regiment,  was  stnio^ 
with  .the  delightful  spirit  there  prevatent,  and  mvited  ToQe  to  visit 
mlicene  wheie  he  nmst  necessarily  find  iuBMelf  so  mucbAt  hdhne* 
Hej  did  So  9  he  was^  voted  an  hgoovary  mfanhar  of  the  BeMsst 
'vohmeart^orps;  subsequently  assisted  at  the  framing  of  die^^iel 
tehib  ef  United  IpiAaien ;  tod  wlis  eventually  «o«imisSiolied  bf 
die  'Bdfast  patriots  to  act  as  an  agent  for  procuriMf^  ^m^  the40p<> 
port  ^  the  general' t^ommittee  <^  Roman  Cathohcs  in  Dublm^ 
*  who  w^rei  aflbout  this  time,  to  the  Gaftholics  of  Irdaad  what 
PaHs/  at  the  commencement  of  die  French  revolutioi^,  -was  to 
tbe^det^aitments/  (vol.  i/p.  61 .)  He  wrote  the  DecIaratioQ  of  th^ 
fint  dub  of  United  Irishmen }  became  an  active  partisan  of  the 
tl!ath61ie  committee  in  DuUin ;  in  a  word^  Mr«  Tone  began  to 
^  O^nne  ^E>rward«' 

^  About  this  time  it  wSs/  says  he,  ^  that  the  leader  of  the  (Gcflioite) 
eotttniMse  east  their  eytss  on  me  to  iUl  the  situation  left  Whcattt  by 
W»hsdr4  Burke.  It  was  oceonKngly  proposed  by  mf  firisnd,  Jdha 
Kaogliiitaa^Hpeint'me their  agent,  wilhithe  title  of  assistaal  sactisSsiy, 
«Mlajsakarjr^  S(»0/*-stsriing  a^year*  My  cirounaCances  s*  the  time 
wsnaextcsms^emhsrsMaed^and^eoarsa  the  eslacy  aniiAxeid  to  my 
^e^vms  a  cGntideiahle4>bject  to  nis«  .  But  tlmigh  I  had  an  incma^in^ 
Ipvsvly  to  pvQvide  fcr,  1 4:an.  safely  say  t^  I  would  not  have  deserm 
a^y  dMy  to  the  Catholics,  for  the  wiuAe  patronage  of  government  if  it 
were  cpnsotidated  into  one  office/ — voL  i  pp.  62,  68« 

•It  is  needless  for  us  to  dwell  upon  the  history  either  of  this 
Ronmn  Catholic  committee  or  of  the  United  Irishmen :  it  is  suf^ 
ficientfor  our  present  purpose  that  JVIr.  Tow  continued  to  b<)  a 
imncijiMil  {lampUfiteer,  messei^y.negptiatoi:  in  ey^y  turbulfpt 
scone. that  ei^^fiirided*  is^  that  dismal  priod.  It  was  at. this  jUiye 
that  he  conii9^K^d.i(<SpiM|ia.dfafy  f^^  tjb^  ^^e^ljof  1^  f4^^ 

F  2  mtinuUe 
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to  Stelln/  wiih  ^vllul  micccss  u  k\v  rti)eciiuchs>  svill  bitusv  : — 

'  Belfast,  Jtily  15,  1792. — The  business  now  fairly  settled  in  BelfiMJi 
and  the  neighbourhood.  Huzza!  huzza  !  Dinner  at  the  Donegal  Arms. 
Everybody  as  happy  as  a  king,  but  Waddel,  who  looks  like  the  dehrA 
himself!  Huzza  !  God  bless  everj^body  !  Stanislas  Augustus,  Geor^'e 
Washington  :  hmu-jour.  Who  vrould  have  thought  it  this  mornitie'  ^ 
JJM;$za !  Generally  drunk. — Broke  my  glass  thumping  the  ta^e. 
Home,  God  knows  how,  or  when.  Huzza!  God  bless  everybody  aj^aiiij 
generally.  Bed,  with  three  times  three,  Slpep  at  last/— ;-t^%'i* 
P.  ICO.  '  ■...'.  -       '  V-^.s',i^..>| 

Jhid.  July  16,— The  tanner  looks  extremely  wise  and  sighifi6anL 


ffa,  hut  they  are  indeed  most  agreeable  creatures,  (Do.)  Lounge  tM 
near  4inrier.  Go  to  the  Donegal  Arms,  and  meet  all  the  catholici.'^ 
#'  .  .  .  ,  ,  Dinner;  M*Tier  in  the  chair.  Chequered  at  tfie 
head  of  the  table,  a  dissenter  and  a  catholic.  Delightful!  The  four 
Bags,  America,  France,  Poland,  Ireland,  but  no  England !  Bra  to  I 
J3eau-jour!' — pp.  ICl,  162.  '/ 

V  ^  BM^i  July  21  .--We  arrire  dt  Orftttwi's,  txA  tell  him^f  the  ttnte 
of  things  in  the  no)rth,  which  he  approveB.' — ^p»  165.  '  ^    • '; 

^  \Ibid,  Aug.  1. — Busy  aU  day  folding  tapers,  Sfc.  for  the  MunH^i^ 
Idsh'ops.  i>amn  all  bishops  !  Gog  not  quite  well  on  that  point :  thinkd 
tKeni  a  good  thing.  Nonsense.  l)ine  at  home  with  Neil^on  afl4 
W^Cradken.  Very  pleasant  Rights  of  man.  French  revolution.  No 
bishops.  <S-c.  <5-c.  ^-c.'— J).  16S. 

-  *  14fA. — The  Belfast  men  get  warm  with  wine  andp&triotfjsrb.*  All 
«oi!t  7  Gog'  valiant ;  also  the  Irish  slave ;{  also  the  tanner;  'aheWy; 
KilVton.  1>ie  catholics  6flfer  to  find  soldiers,  if  Belfast  ^frlil' jJfWM^ 
€}Sie&tB.  AlHiair.'  Lnrgfan  gr^a^  as  iis\ial.  ^  Somethikg*  ^rill  ^oiiM 
out  of  all  this.  Agree  to  talk  the  matter  over  to-morrow,  wheii^  Kvtf 
ife  All  eool.  filuzza!  Generally  drook.  Vhe  ia  tuUnn'*/^  Dkil^^he 
SMpreaj9  ol  Rtissial  Siiceess  to  the  FoMsh  enni^li^i^^  thilbdv«itii4H| 
ibree.  •  HuttMi !  "Generally  very  drunk*  Bed-^God  kno^  ho#.  ^^VO 
tffte  to-morrow  with  the  tanner;  Huzza  t  Hu»—  i'^;  im^  ^  .  -  u'«  »•  / 
^  Ittk.^^Wh^t  might  not  be  dbnehy  Oie  aristMrflts  ofihtt^^oCHfl^i 
Didwn,  if  they  v^ere  actuated  by  the  same  spirit  7  Daititi  diem  3  ^My^ 
a  igfoantSty  of  mulled 'Wine.  Generally  drunk.  Union  of  IriBhtnetivtdtif 
three  times  three,  (^v.     Bed  late. '-*-p:  175.  ■  >,r.- ^i.,-i'0 

'*  M9<A,  5tifi^2ay.*-^-Gotoma8S;  focdidi*  enough:  too  sAieh;  tn^f^^eJAfi 
llie  king  of  France  dethroned/ 1  §  Very  glad  of  it  i  fbrtiotkr  ti«e  p^JofW 
havefitirjAiiy.'— p!.  iw.      '  '  -  .      r 

'  *  Sfipf.  si.^^Dihe  sit  Oastie  Browne  with  lUwan,  4^.    B^m-jithtfl 

^ MOM.        fi...>>i,. Mh        Ml.'..  *m, ,        m.,.,    *»      ■■■i.fiMn"      ■  tf       P*'     ■■!'■■  I., ^f.^' 

*  Gog,  i.e.  Keogh.  t  Mr.  ii^tt9^^,l;  f./roij^Wm^^;,  ^ 

t  The  Irisli  slave,  i.e.  Mac&be.  '  ...... 

.iK  Rowan 
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spirit  of  iLc  Fici.lU  .../b  tu  iLc  pL.i-'ieof  Ireland.".  Stoj|t]  All  yejrjf 
plen^aut  and  well/— p.l82.  :   ,     i  W/i 

;,'/,  ^(Jci.  2. — I  fear,  after  all,  Lord  Rawdon  will  ilc*f  htn'ri  th^'»eri?fe  to 
See  \vha^  a  great  ^rame  he  might  play  here.  He  would  rather  dangle  at 
jhe  tail  of  an  Knglish  party,  avBcu,  I  think,  Ke  mlf^ht  be  everything  but 


*  Nov.  *).— At  cotirt.  All  sorts  of  men,  and  especially  lawyer' 
'kett,  take  a  pleasure  in  girding  at  Mr.  Hutton,  "  who  takes  at  once  all 
thfilr  seven  points  in  his  buckler,  thtfs.*'  Exceeding  good  laughing, 
Mr.  Hutton  called  Marat.  Sundry  barristers  apply  to  him  for  protec- 
tioh  in  the  approaching  rebellion,  t^awyer  Plank ett  applies  for  Car- 
ton, wliich  Sir.  Hutton  refuses,  inasmuch  as  the  Duke  of  Leinstei*  ii 
Jiis  friend,  1>ut  offers  him  Curraghmore,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
^Vaterford.  Hi  is  Mr.  Hutton  does  to  have  a  rise  out  of  Marcus  Beres- 
|brd,  who  is  at  his  elbow  listening.     Great  laughter  thereat.* — p,  204, 

How  little  did  these  merry  geiillemen  suspect  of  Tone's  rcaij 
viewii,  and  of  th(^  length  to  which  he  had^^l^-cac^y;  carried  t\\^m.-    >t 

our  battles^  and  if  ihi^fail^  adieuM  H^eriy  in  Irfilmdyfot;  fjn\^  ^^nlw^^l^ 
AffOB^  ef  liigli^ing  IJtfr.Huttc^  ha9, bought  A  .fine  sji^'prdy^  of  :M[hich 
b^  is  lis  YW^  0S  the  deril ;  intends  to  sleep  oa  it  ^.-nighjk^.  Qucere^  Msg 
be, pot  w^«r^  it  in  the  Coyurt  of  Chancery,  ^^iih  his  wig  and  g9\vn,.tc^ 
^Ufy  ]U>l'd  Fitzgibbon  ?  Mr  Hutton  pityposc^s  to  make  it  the  p^tem 
feword  for  his  regiment,  when  he  has  one.'-;— p.  205.  ♦ 

•f  .^Jvlff  10,-rSetpff  early;  see  a  cat  before  we  come  taihe  bridge  ; 
gepne. — The  Keeper  mortified.  Very  pretty  amusement  for  a  st^te«^ 
xmin  and  a  philosopben  OLord!  O  Lord.!-^On  an  average,  alKiiitll 
i^  and  ^e^-eeTenfth  of  a  cat  per  zmle  on  the  great  -nortb^m  ro^V^ 

.>. -^ CM9k$f  24<T-^abened  jvcry  «iok.  ..,.»•  »  #ermw  U»6n* 
pvflfen^rOuliof  spilei  by  Mm  families  yfk.M^^ndf,ya^\^^  H^ikn 
OVal.£mib*'  •  AU  the  iUiig's  aodiQikeen's  li^n  GermmH^^i^ 
pourse,  aU^dNk^ipyret^ineirf'h  Sinc^,  fos  .exp^rii9ejfit|,.<niiydie.  i^.<l^ieM) 
K^oiti9nQunmu^mf^e^Bffi  aeuiiijl;  totbe  hquse  in.^Lovdon^  m^ich 
l^rtr^d  tbn  ,Kiiig».  t^c.  \  «¥>CH  tor.  two  yeai^and .  wiob  9di|)ii«d  ;  ^ 
Iterz/c^n^ifib^ftper^  .and  twenty  per  cent-  better  than  the  G^npan  Jtfieng 
Great  orders  for  Irish  Germaasi.  linen,  which  h^  refused  to  eececMte*  AUi 
Ui^l^L  roy dl  fi^nity  content  to  talce  it  as  mere,  Imsh.  ^  .  God  sgxn  ffreat 
(kavgq  in<r  J5;^.'-^p,  149:  \        .         \ 

^  April  2S,\793. — 12th  Sitting  of  the  Genenil  Conm^itt?^  ipf  th<|f 
Gatl(otol?f  Ir^andv  The  Chainnan.^rfthe  Gomwttee^pf  Honww^l^l® 
Engagements  presented  the^  report,  which,  being  rec^ired,  was  piett 
wa3/ aMthrfolWwtegtfesduiion  was  agreed  ,tf^:  ',     \  . 
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Mr.Yone,  as  a  testimony  of  Tits  services,  and  of  our  gradtddl,  tUj^clMfr 
inXh  a  medal,  bearing  a  duitaUe  inscriptioii)  VaMe  itStbf  f^lAbiH:^^^ 
p.  264. 

Such  are  the  transactions  of  5Mr.  Tone  from  July,  179^;  tfo^im 
to  April,  1793;  such  b  the  statement  of  thfem,  recorded  at'  the 
tune,  in  his  own  diaries.  Yet  we  find  this  gentletnan  ftAAinhiia^, 
on  Thursday,  July,  179S,  a  letter  to  the  editor  <rf  FauIkneFs 
JoumaL  in  which  he  does  not  hesitate  to  eomblain  of  the  frlevds 
of  the  Irish  government,  as  the  most  unjust  of  men,  in  entaittoiiiT 
ing'any  suspicion  of  his  loyalty.  ^  It  is  infenvdy'  says  he^  *  * 
^  that  we,  the  imitators,  that  is  the  CathoEcs,  my  friends  atid  -aaioctdtea 
in  France,  aaid  my^lf,  have  funned  a  serious  design  to  rehal  against 
Ondat  Britain,  and  lorm  a  repuhlio  connected  with  Fnaneel  11  Jhm9 
ite  iadeod  the  dreams  of  the  wicked  1 1  ^  The  thisf  dvth  £»w:  a«i^ 
bush  an  officer !  I " ' — vol.  i.  p.  605. 

'  This  ^Used  gi^ntleman,  however,  was,  at  last,  fiEiirlr  Oom* 
))romised,  in  consequence  of  his  concern  in  the  treason  of  Meserif. 
/acksoA  and  Hannlton  Rowan,  in  1794.  He  had  drawn  up  a 
{^aper  td  show  what  e&tellent  things  m^ht  be  expected  from  4he 
mvasiM  of  Ireland  by  a  French  army,  and  bow  that  wrmy  ought 
fo  a<^;  knd  this  paper'  was  found  on  Jacksoh'a  arrest :  dtere  ited 
been,  besides,  a  negotiation  about  Tone's  goiiilg  over  to  Frani^ 
liimself,  as  envoy  for  the  patriots  of  Ireland. — In  short,  the  young 
man  was  altogether  in  the  power  of  the  Irish  government ;  atid 
ffhsLtQvex  mdf  he  said  of  that  government  as  to  other  mattart,  it 
acted  most  leniently  to  him.  Some  gentlemen  (particularly  Mr# 
Beresford  and  Mr,  Knox)  who  had  known  him  in  earner  days, 
and  who  still  pitied  him  as  a  misguided  coxcomb,  interfered  so 
powerfully,  that  it  was  agreed  to  let  him  save  his  neck,  on  con* 
diti6n  that  he  should  leave  the  country ;  and,  accordingly,  after 
being  permitted  to  linger  a  year  in  Ireland,  for  the  arrange- 
ment  of  his  private  affairs,  this  ingenious  ally  of  the  CmMi  de 
S^t  PiMia  embarked  vnth  his  family  for  the  United  States  of 
North  Ahierica,  where  he  arrived  in  safety,  (June,  1796,)  tuld 
Established  himself  hi  the  agreeabto  society  of  Dr.  Reynolds,  Mr. 
Hamilton  Rowan,  (who  had  escaped  from  prison,)  and  other  diA* 
tingtttshed  personages,  nrhose  merits,  like  his  own,  had  not  Been 
Justly  appreciated  in  the  old  world. 

The  French  government  had  at  this  time  a  minister  in  Phil*- 
adel^ia ;  and  Mr.  Tone's  first  anxiety  was.  to  be  introduced  16  this 
ti^rson,  by  his  friend  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan.  Citizen  Adet  received 
Km  kindly,  and  a  negotiation  touching  the  scheme  of  invadiiq^ 
Ireland  by  a  Fr^ch  urmy  was  forthwith  opened.  Mr.  Tone 
appears  to  have  felt  n6  scruples  Avhatever  in  eommeneing  this 
treaty.    He  bad^given,  he  6ays>  no  parek  to  the  gtyterdttlftnt  that 

spared 
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waned  hb  life — ^but  even  if  he  had  done  »o,  it  is  by  namMOf  d^$r 
^m  he, would  have  acted  otherwise  than  he  realty  did. 
'    *  I  should  have  been  exceedii^ly  distracted  ^c[uoth  he)    he>twe6fl 
Ppporite  (Mies;  hickily;  I  am  spai^Mi  that  difficulty/ — vol.  i.  p.  187*, 
'    He  proceeded^  therefore^  m  hU  work^  consul ting^  ho  tells  us.  at 

Swcafy.  flte|>  with  Dr.  B^y^olds,  Mr.  |tamiUqn  Rowa^,  ani  ]\jlr* 
amea  Jfa[]meF  Tandy;  and  at  length  being  supplied  with  iponey 
by  Jijeogh,  RuMcl^  and  others,  in  Ireland,  and  furnished  wi^  a 
Istter.ito.dle  G(mit4  de  Salut  pMic,  by  Citizen  Adet^  he  sailed 
for  France^  there  to  hasten  fuid  conclude  his  treaty*  Arriving  at 
H«¥t«^e**Grace  csi  the  lat  of  February,  179fi)  be  resumes  his 
diary ;  and  we  must  remind  our  readers  diat  be  expressly  designs 
it  to  b^  perused^  not  only  by  his  wife  and  his  sister,  but  also  by 
tke  mal^  frietkb  whom  he  had  left  befauid  hka  in  th^  Umted 
States. 

*  Mr/  Tone'is  fti&niration  «rf  France  is>  at  fissti  altq^tUer  un- 
bondifed.  He  weeps  tears  of  rapluce  at  every  ballet. in.  which 
some  idaneing  girl  enacted  the  Goddeas  of  Freeckm^  and  received, 
im  faer  classical  tripod^  the  towers  and  iooensb  of  the  Genius  of 
Emanoipated  France,  the  Genius  of  Euroj^  die  Genijus  oi  ^^Smu, 
aad  otter  such  personages,  all  equally  suUed  ip  the  mysteiy  k^ 
the  pirouettes  •  lie  we^ps  at  tfie  morning  parses  of  the  national 
fMitl.  *Ht  weeps  when  the  mob  AoxLt  to  see  an  ensign  pass  with 
the  ttieolor  flag  disphtyed; 

*  flietj*,*  says  he,  smphitlcaHjr,  •  here  wte  no  fiction  I  and  that  it  was 
thkt  drew  the  tetters  farreslstibly  into  my  eyes  r-*-vol.  ii.  p.  iJg. 

*'For  particolar  masons,  I  chose  to  remain  incognito.  Altogether,  I 
was  exceedingly  pleased  with*  the  exhibition,  and  the  tears  were  running 
down  my  cheeks  ttrhen  Camot  presented  the  wreaths  and  standards  to 
the  soldiers;  It  was  a  spectacle  worthy  of  a  grand  republic,  and  I  en* 
Joyed  it  with  transport,  Vive  la  RtJpublique  I' — ^p.  118. . 
'   Once  mote— ^ 

'  ^  I  take  pride  in  the  Frenoh  tioopa,  though  tbi^y  are  neither  pow- 
dered iidr  vasnished,  like  those  o£  the  other  staHs  of  £uji;gpe.  I  fie- 
qbently  find  tiie  tears  gush  into  Hiy  eyes  whil^  lam  loo^g  at^Qenii'— 

Ht  diniM^t  '  a  tavern  covered  with  gilding  and  looking-glassas 
down  to  the  floor ;'  and  is  enchanted  to  learn  that  it  had  been  tbe 
hUHl  of  the  ^haneellor  of  the  Dukd  of  Orleans* 

;  *  There  went  ranch  misery  df  tiie  people  to  the  omamentiDg  of  that 
Yi)om :  and  now  it  is  open  to  any  one  to  dine  m  it  for  three  shUUngf. 
I*  Make  aristocracy  lauak  cU  that.**  ' 

*  The  Wrench  are  a,hilitiane  pec^le  when  they  ape  not  mad:  and! 
Kke  them,  with  all  then:  faults,  and  the  guiUotiae  at  the  head  ot  them, 
4  thousand tin;ie9  better  than  the  £n^lii£.'-^voL il >  5(>« .  -    '-,-,:' 

Visiting 
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•    Visiting  the  Palais  de  Jnstice,  hersays —  '    tnidrfqn  rrr-cvT^T 

'  The  judges,  five  iii  number,  were  dressed  in  black,  k^'til  V-Afldyclc, 
^'uith  liats  decorated  with  the  national  feathers,  and  a  tri^colour  ribbon 
round  tlieir  necks,  hke  the  collar  of  the  orders  of  knighthood  in  Eng- 
land, to  which  were  suspended  the  fasces  and  axes  in  silver,  th4  emV! 
blem  qf  their  functions,     The  public  accuser,  or  attorney- general,  'ttas 
habited  pretty  much  after  the  ianie  fashion ;   the  lawyers  had  no  dW> 
crinijination  of  dress,  whkh  shows  their  good  sense.     It  is  the  same  iil' 
America  i  the  judges  alone  are  distinguished  by  their  habits,  and  the^f 
are  npt  disguised  by  that  most  preposterous  and  absurd  of  all  human, 
inyfetitipns,  the  long  full-bottomed  wig.     Altogether,  the  < appearance 
of  the  Ptench  tribunal  criminel,  and  the  manner  in.  which  the  trial  \vns 
conducted,  pleased  me  extremely.     Certainly  every  justice  was  done  to 
the  prisoner.     I  was  astonished  at  the  purity  of  his  diction  and  polite* 
ness  of  his  manner,  in  a  short  discussion  he  had  with  the  public  ac-* 
cuserir — vol.  ii.  p.  87.  ;      . 

'  >Iif  iifedK/hii  ehAb^a^'  id  tiniVei^kl ;  but  wfieti  he  gets  fairly^ 
imd  'hU'tlt^oHiltioh  Mrrtli  Clark<^  (affenVards  Due  de  Feltre.J  tfiei' 
0ebf^«t^  ik,  1iv^,'luid;ri[>ote^U'y  when  h^  h  admitted  to  ah  audience , 
bj  Caraot  him«elf,  die  young  gentleman  gets  absolutely  delirious, 

•'^^he'fdHirig'  dbors  ^ere  *n6w  thrown  open,  a  hell  Being  previously 
i11llg*4d']giV6  iH^tice  to  the  people,  that  all  who  had  business  might  pre« 
»e»|J|hem9fe^ves, -atid  citijsen  Carnot  a'pp^arod,  in  the  petit  costume  ot 
irhite  satin  with  crimson  robe,  richly  embroidered.  It  is  very  elegant, 
andteisemUes  almost' exactly  the  draperies  of  Vandyck.* — ^vol.  ii.  p.  26,. 
••N^hing  bat  mnisters  and  diredoire  executif  and  revolutionary 
memoricis.  Well,- my  friend  Pluriket,  (but  I  sincerely  forgive  him)  an^^ 
my  fi*iend  Magfee,  whom  i  hate  not  vet  forgiven,  would  not  speak  to 
me  in  Ireland,  because  I  was  a  republican.  Sink  or  swim,  I  stand  to- 
dliy  4)11  as  high  ground  as  either  of  them.  My  venerable  friend,  ol<^ 
C^^tilin  Russell,  always  had  hopes  of  me  in  the  ^^orst  of  times ;  Iluzza^ 
r  I^H^lFQf  that  wi^er  men,  if  they  would  speak  tlie  truth,  would  feel  a 
little  elevated  iii  my  situation ;  hunted  from  my  own  country  as  a  traitor/ 
lilfirigt'cJbecatelyin'Afiikerit^a'as  acn  exile,  and  received  in  France^*by 
the-«teWiti¥e  di»ctbl7,'alino»t  te  antfflihassadorr^--p.  30:^ 

,^^  M»dgeU)teUs.  methM  die  mhiister^  quite  ^M^fied  n^  tO  liiy  IniM^ 
s^TVfC^ngo^^^id  thathewoMM  be  very  glad  if  I  wodd  tfikesm  op^ol^'i 
tuliity  to  insinuate  artfully  to  him  that  PrieiardeJa  Manie:Mx>a)dt  be  li- 
very acceptatiie  person  in  Ireland,  (which  I  dare  say  licftiffpttidviaB^is 
name!  is  well  known  there,")  and  which  I  may  fairly  do»  €^J.\ivnih^tK^ 
ih'(*  representative  of  the  Irish  people;  so  I  am  accrcdiie^  :  1,  will  -  perrt; 
tainly  mention  Prieur  to  ("arnot,  as  the  minister  desires  it^.,a9A  Xl 
recollect  Rowan  told  me  iu  Fhiladelphia  that  when  h^  w^.l^viQ^ 
B^eKt  on  ills  way  to  Paris,  after  his  escape  from  Irt^landj.  Frjiemii  wh^i 
was  then  deputy  on  mission,  iJbook  JmntUf  with  him,  oJif^nifag  tjl;xat  Tke 
hoped  Vini  they  'Would  hind  In  Trcfnufl  tnqe{]m\  It  is  not  impossible^  ifupt, 
ilu^,  may  liicei  Un^re. ,  S^,,  X  aijii,^t(^,i)^cyj^c  ^jWk^^^i^I  *n4,f*4  ^ 

'^  .  '^  1  procure 
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.^Ilfl**  4^g^  «bA^  Mm^  mre  hare*  *'  It  is.  very  laughable  to  thin^ 
<^;|Sti^ivii^atei:  of  foreign  aifaics  desiring  me  to  xvcommeiid  a  ihembet 
of  j^  ,i>q$ipQfd  ^aVentioii  to  the  txeckitive  directoTf  of  f'mb^.'-^ 

^jMn.  Ton^  baa  to  eDctnuitery  h6wr<^r,  all  tbd  <fiffittif!ie$  of  4 
dangler  bbbat  public  Dflioes,  and  meets  with  many  m6rt^atibnS| 
TheGRrenchiiien  telt  faim  that  tliefr  expeditiott  shall  sail  as  soon  ay 


iHlilaiv'iemce  of  France — but  hfere  ft  nice  scruple  intervenes — 7 

^%Map(;^t  fts^d  me  whether,  aa  I  was  here  the  trepresentatiTe  of  th# 
Jrishineople,  I  would  not  f^ipl  it  bfine^tb  the  digxiily  of  th«t  chftrti^er  to 
accept  a  cororaission' — 

to^\jrl^ch  the  fepr^pqt^tive  of  the  Jri$h  pftl^very  majerfjr  le* 
l>h^  in  tl^  ^gativiq )  nor  does  jie  9piE^^e  )h^wing.  oi^  biDty.occftf 
alonpIIV  that  aiiy  monies  ^dvaqcpd,  to.  him.  now,  might  i&ywtufdljt 
be  nobly  repaid.  ,        .     ,  ^    «. 

*  I  always  keep  up  the  idea,  and;  in  fact,  it  is  my  opinion)  that  Kbenl 
pf<Tdslon  should  be  made^  in  case  we  imccee4»  mr  those  Frenehman 
yhb  m!j?ht  be  in  high  station  in  Ireland^  a9  tjhe  generals,  comouiaaries^ 
dVils,  Kc' — Tol.  ii^  p.  65J 

'  ^  Ttis  day  wrote,  an  artful  letter  to  Clarke,  to  see  if  I  can  list  Mm 
on 'the  score  of  his  interest.  It  is  also  hb  duty.  This  is  aad  woik«  but 
i^at  can  I  do  f  //  faut  Hurler  avec  les  loups.  I  engage  him  one  thoa« 
Blind  pounds  a^year  for  his  Hfe,  if  we  succeed^  and  I  rely  <m  the  noHm 
to  nHuce  good  my  engagement. '-^^  108.  / 

^'The  devil  puts  it  into  my  head  sometimes  thai  I  am  like  Hannibal  alt 
the  couiit  of  Prusiaa,  supplicating  his  aid  to  enisle  Carthage  to  i^abo 
war  upon  the  Romans.  There  is  a  sort  of  analogy  in  thiC  ^unmnata^icea.*' 
—p.  in.  .       t 

X^.thp  midst  of  all  his  public  ^Utrosaea^  the  Lrish  Hamiib»l  if 
careful  to  inform  Mra.  and  Miss -Toiie>  Dr.  Reynokby  M^asrsi 
!Nap9fir  lkw^9  HfMftiltQn  Rowan^  &e.y  thai  his  prkate  virtue  ia 
pii|()^.iiMny4itida  in  Parisi  Take  a  apeohneiH-^we  eould  eiisily 
((iye'nft)A'j^JBioie  disguating-i-^ 

'^^^'pmlddged  ivHie  house  of  alitde  ^^hossuey*  (anglice,  a  hundiif 
bMli^yHl^^she  wants  me  to  go  to  bed  to  her,  and  I  won^j  for  my  virtu^ 
ioAma^^'fkA  so  sheis  out  of  humour,  and  very  troublesome  sometimeai 
Tl  lei^>the'Gdd'ii  truth,  I  have  no  great  merit  in  my  resistance,  for  sh^ 
iMH^tt^boked  a^  a  ram's  horn,  fwbich  is  a  fsmous  illustration^)  and  af ; 
i]f(i]K'a#'aili  4>e8ide8  ;  rot  her,  the  <&iy  little  faggot,  she  torments jxifw, 
"  /nMfl  itm^  inarth  thrtm^  Cateninf  wifh  her,  that's  JtaiJ^r^f^yu 
pi4-44.    -       •      .  i     -^- 

AV  le^th/'^ciweyer,  tbia  Hatknibal-J6sei^  triiimpha  over  all  bi^ 

.  T     '  difficultiea« 
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tttfficulties. '  He  ofttalns  'a  'cdtninissi<Wi  aa  (Aef-d^^4pf^^ouJk,  wnmm 

i  month's  pay  in  advance^  and  actually  dines  with  Citizen  Uariiol^ 

>  This  was  a  erand  day ;  I  dined  with  the  President  of  the  E^teco- 

tive  Directory  of  France,  beyond  all  com][)arison  the  itoost,iUu5triottl 

Statiop  in  Europe.    I  ai^  Tery  proud  of  it,  because  it  iias  dome  fairty 
1  the  line  of  niy  duty,  and  I  have  made  no  imworthy  sacrifices  to 
bbtain  it.    I  like  Cannot  extremely.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  155,  15a» 

From  this  time  Mr.  Tone's  journal  is  rather  the  history  of  the 
Irish  expeditions  of  Hoche  and  Humbert  thw  of  liimself.     His 
j^t  introduction  to  the  former  of  diese  generab  is  thus  described^-^ 
*  Jyiy  1)B,  1796.—  BaUie  of  Aughrim, — ^As  I  was  sittiag*  in  m^ 
cabinet,  studying  my  tactics,  a  person  knocked  at  the  door,  who,  ,'oa 
Opening  it,  proved  to  be  a  dragoon  of  the  third  regiment    He  brougiit 
)Sae  a  note  Drom  Clarke,  mforming  me  that  the  person  he  mentioned 
was  arrived,  and  desired  to  see  mc^  a^  one  o'clock.    I  ran  off  directly 
to  the  Luxembourg,  and  was  shown  into  Fleury's  cabinet,  where  I 
remained  till  three,  when  fhe  door  opened,  and  a  very  hahdsorae  well'? 
Inade  young  fellow,  in  ft  brown  coat  and  nankeen  pantabons,  entered, 
and  said,  '*  Vous  eles  le  citoyen  Smith  ?^*     I  thought  he  was  a  che6-de» 
bureaui  and  replied^  *'  Oui^  citoy&ri,  je  m'appeUe  Smith?*     He  said, 
^*  Vcms  vousappeliezaussije  croisy  Wolfe  Tone?  '  I  replied,  "  Out,  citoyen* 
p'est  mon  veritable  ?wm.**     "  Eh  hien**  replied  he,  "/e  tuis  le  Gener^ 
Hoche.''     At  these  words  I  mentioned  that  I  had  for  a  long  time  been 
desirous  of  the  honour  I  then  enjoyed,  to  findi  myself  in  his  company; 
f'  Info  his  arms  I  soon  did  fly ,  and  there  embraced  him  tenderly,**    H^ 
ihen  stud  he  presumed  I  was  the  author  of  the  memorandums  which  iiad 
2»een  .transmitted- tp  Um.    I  said  I  was.    Well,  said  he,  ther^^^e  one 
or  two  points  I  want  to  consult  you  on,'  &o* — ^vol  ii.  pp.  1^« 
*    Iii  die  itiidst  of  th^e  consitltatioits^  it  oertainly  doe8.apt>ear  that 
Mf.  T^ne  cOntiilued  to  diink  of  himself  qui^  as  much  a6  of  my 
'othfer  matters,  and  W6  gather  that  he  had  never  exactly  mafde  up 
his  mind  whether,  after  Ireland  had  achieved  her  independence,  he 
thould  be  her  ambassador  to  Paris,  Or  her  secretary  of  state  ^for 
foreign  affairs  in  Dublin.     We  might  quote  a  hundred  passagei 
M>out  thes6  mtttters ,«  but>  perhaps,  one  specii&en  may  suffieii  1-^ 
'.  '*I  reminded  hun  that  hitherto  I  had  drawn  nothing  dtfier  fiWttl 
Prance  or  Ireland  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  sactificed  time,  labotit^ 
ffsnson,  and  properliy,  in  the  ooAimon  caunt^  of  both  coaotries)  :that 
I  had  no  dooiibt,   if  we  Snooiseded,  Of  being  amplf  Teeompensadi 
nevertiieless,  that  the  more  attention  was  shown  to  ro«  by  the  ^FceUcJi 
Ooventmeat,  and  by  the  General^  oa  our  arrival,  ihto  greater  sarvieeft 
al  would  be  in  my  power  to  render  to  France,  to  Ireland,  and  to  our 
irieads  embarked  in  the  expeditbn.    Tliat  I  believed  he  knew  n^y 
^leal  and  affection  ior  the  cause  of  the  Repi^ljkr,as  well  as  my,  gratitude 
to  the  Directory ;   and  I  left  him  to  consider,  whether,  in  framing  6ur 
gbveinment  in  Ireland,  it^  might  not  be  desirahlf  for  FraAp(9  to  &a^e» 
.;.;..-  in 
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Hi  (m  Efficient  stctHon,  H  man  on  whose  principles  and 'fttOiilfefii^W  )iht 
fltf^fit  iaKeif  tt)uiit;  u  eiyctinistttie«  yirWcH  rt^^  Ifo  ttliKt«ri(dif  i^i> 
mid^  and  moM  pKirt)abl)rS80HMd  lif  tha  ateeotion  on  tk»  part  of  (h6 
feeMfalrt^irtdcii  icUwdM;  an  attenlibn  which  J[>Dth  Catholisa  Mi 
Sl^ftnCeiv  ivtAild  dontidtfr  as  rinmn  to  ihemffat^esy.  inuoh^mora  tha« 
to  tnejperaonallf,  as  I  could  hpe  no  claim  u^on  i^  other .thani»  { 
ilood  m  tto  capMSty  of  thair  mgtki^  tad  poaaeaimg^  as  I  wtnild  Tfaitur^ 
to. say  I  did.poases^  tbw.eoiaGdQme^'rH^ol  n.  pp.  'SIS,  £134 ,  * 

v'  ^Thi«  iftp'irit  vcry^  Afi  Btit  initlniineaiitime  tiva  iah  rbmainUBf- 
cftligUt^  mdf  to  do  dto  Mpvant  juacice>  he  aeMis  to  havia  labourect 
meet  dt^gentty  in  <{ukkemnf  those  movements  ef  the  French 
tepufblic,  which  mast  fiirm  the  necessary  preliminaries  to  his  owa 
jrersonal  advancement* 

There^It  of  tfiese  exertions  is  i^ell  known.  Tone  was  with 
ih^  expedition  to  Bantry  Bay,  and  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed 
escaped  shipwreck  as  narrowly  as  any  in  the  fleets  which  the  extrar 
ordinary  hurricane  of  Christmas,  179^;  so  providentially  dispersed! 
and  ruiped.  Upon  returning  ta  the  continent^  we  find  our  d^^ 
ii«-&rig«€ie' spending  some  months  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  armj! 
•f  the  Meuse  and  Sambre,  but  Dever  forgetful  of  his  main  pur^ 
pose^  and  occupied^  fir^m  time  to  time,  in  attempts  to  corrupt  the 
British  soldieis  and  sailors  then  in  the  prisons  of  France^  with  n 
Tiew  to  embarking  them  in  his  next  expedition.  He  had  some 
sniccess  wkh  the  irishmen  atnong  them  \  and  thus  describes  his[ 
toethods  of  dealing  >*- 

*  I  know  the  Irish  a  Uttle^  When  everything  eke  is  ready,  let  ihenT 
«&id  in  a  lilti^  qiianlaty  of  wine  ahd  br9lidy,a  fiddle  and  some  Fretich 
JBits,  and  tiien/when  Pat-»'  heart  is  a  lilitie  soft  Witii  lote  and  wbie^ 
iedid  in  tWb  or  three  prt^r  perSctis  in'  regimenlals,  and  wi^  green 
ieokiiUia  in  their  hatSf  to^psak  to  them,  of  whom  I  will  very  glidiy  be 
Qne*.  .1  idbi^  in  that  case*  it  would  not  be  Very  hard  to  persuade  him 
%a  take  e  trip. once  mora  to  Irekmd«  just  to  see  his  pe(^  a  little/-^ 
YaLii,p*e4. 

"  Thnr  tfaingtt  wMt  on  nntil  the  expedition  of  Humfaert  was  at 
lei^th  orgafdsed.  The  tfief^e'-brigaae  had  long  ere  this  time  ac-t 
Quired  fe^ngs  eminently  worthy  of  the  service  in  which  he  hatf 
engaged,  asid  memorialiaed  the  republican  government  in  a  style 
vrinch,  we  haive  too  donbt/&ey  considered  as  eVery  w^ay  honourabU 
tO'his  prihciplee* 

•  My  heart/ says  he  in  Mi  iMarf,  *  Is  hardening  hotirly,  dnd  I  sfttlsff 
HiysOT  now  at  once  on  points  Which  would  stagger  me  twelve  mohths 
ago.  The  Irish  aristocracy  are  putting  themselves  in  a  state  of  nbtute 
^ith  iStoB  people,  and  tet  ^m  tme  the  coAse^i^nces.  If  eV^r  I  hteve 
«be  pdtvet',  I  win  most  heaftily  ei^near  hi  making  theei  a  tkeadfid 

gMlt^Wi^C'iiip,^^  .    ..  /     ' ..-.,:' 

And 
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-  '  U  U  no  slight  affair ;  thousands  and  thousands  of'  families,  i£. thet 
attempt  succeeds,  will  bt*  reduced  to  beggary.  I  cannot  help  itJvMlfiiA- 
must  be,  it  must.  The  truth  iSj  I  hale  the  very  name  of  En^^%44  Jk 
hated  her  before  rmj  exile  ;  /  hate  her  since ^  and  1  will  hale  Mr,  a/?q^#^ 

And  shortly  aftenvards  we  find  him  ofFermg  to  citizjen,  Cj^pqt 
the  following  valuable  hints  aa  to  ways  and  means  :-t  /  iiobnn  nA 

-  '  Ireland  would,  in  case  of  a  revolution,  iK)ssess,  amon^af  othprsj 
the  foUowiJifj  resources :  1st.  Her  actual  revenues,  amounting,  at  pr^^ 
sent,  to  about  2,000,000/.  per  annum,  making  48,000,000  livres.  ,  ^4i 
The  churchy  college,  and  chapter  lands,  M'hose  exact  value  I  do  n^l 
know,  but  which  are  of  vast  amount.  3d.  The  property  of  ahscnieef 
wIk)  never  \isit  the  country  at  all,  amounting,  at  least,  to  1, 000,000/? 
sterh'ng,  or  24,000,000  li^nres.  4th,  The  casual  property  of  emigrants^ 
which  would  amount  to  a  very  great  sum,  but  which,  as  depnding  dk 
circumstances,  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  calculation.  5th.  The  proper^* 
of  Englishmen  in  Ireland,  whether  vested  in  land,  mortgages  on  landl^ 
trade,  manufactures,  bonds,  bills,  book  debts,  or  otherwise,-  to  be  con-** 
fiscated,  and  applied  to  the  discharge  of  the  obligations  incurred  in  tlirf 
acquisition  of  the  independence  of  Ireland  ;  I  cannot  say  wliat  the 
amount  of  this  might  be,  but  it  must  be  immense.  One  Englisli  no- 
bleman, Eaii  Mansfield,  formerly  ambassador  at  Paris,  under  the  name, 
of  Lord  Stormont,. and  an  implacable  enemy  of  France,  has  300,0OQ/ri 
sterling,  or  7,200,000  livres,  lent  on  mortgages  in  Ireland;  another^ 
English  gentleman,  Mr.  Taylor,  has  150,000/.  sterling,  or  3,600,000 
IrsTes,  lent  in  like  manner.' — p.  202. 

The  expedition  sailed ;  and  we  need  not  dwell  upon  the  i$su«^> 
Tone  \vas  one  of  those  who  were  taken,  after  a  desperate  re-n 
sistance,  in  the  Hoche,  by  the  squadron  under  Sir  John  Borla^Qf* 
Warren ;  he  was  recognised  tlie  second  morning  after  he  was  put 
ashore,  and  sent  to  Dublin,  where  he  was  very  shortiv  tried,  and,, 
as  all  the  world, but  himself  anticipated,  condemned;  for,  iiicren; 
dible  as  it  may  seem,  the  fact  really  does  appear  to  have  bceni*- 
that  this  ex-ornament  of  the  Irish  bar  gravely  and  serioasly  apprenr 
bended  he  was  to  escape  scot-free,  after  all  that  he  had  doneiTl 
sifliply  by  proving  himself  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  commission  in  th^i 
service  of  the  French  republic.  He  delivered  a  very  flowery  der;^ 
clam^tion  upon  diis  head,  to  which  his  judges  paid  all  merited) 
respect ;  and  Brigadier-general  Tone,  imding  that,  ia  spite  of  i 
tie  und'orm  of  the  grande  nation,  he  was  bona  fide  ordered  foni 
e^c.cu(4on,  inflicted  on  lumself  a  mortal  wound  the  same  eveainm/ 
in  the  jail  of  Dublin.  ,^,^^^ 

.jHis  vvife,  ou  hearing  of  this  catastrophe,  repaired  to  Paris, Ivith 
hcii  family,  whom  she  etlucated  upon  a  small  pension  allowed  by 
%  gR>H'y«Wt,...Her.spn,  ihe  e^(iQC.p£jJi<a)Q^,brfopa  Us,^^.^^ 
^ -ikft .>ui-icj  bao  |d>uin  ot  unob  ovwd  ui  bi>iiii*jc  t^u  >n(;JKiii(idcstiii©dy 
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^filmed,  from' the  begianing^  for  the  ftrmy,  andlus  nUMblfr^'ilr^if 

iiiliiob^ifer'ftihl'^froi*  tll0'fiai|»er6i^'  Napoleon ;  but  she  was  not 
^C^lfti^seil^  air  tbf  tticoeed  iirh^r  «qtond  request,  to  wit,  that  young 
1^il|iii^^uldjtJ)iixWs'^<^^^  rank  oi  Baron  de  V Empire. 

This  ^e  clamied  stoutly  as  a^f^ir  acknowledgment  from  France 
^^flte^ihfeirit*  'of 'HiibbaTd  Wolfe  I'one  ;  and  perhaps  there  are 
few  readers  whor^Itf  hot  be  'as  much  amused  as  we  ourselves  have 
Mlfti^'#itil'tt«f'Aartid  tEmbitbrnef  the-  republican  family  as  to  this, 
noble  matter.  Tlie 'Wotild-fbe  baroa,  however,  was  marched  into' 
Germany,  and  bore  his  part  m  tKe  disastrous  campaigns  of  IBl^'^ 
and  1814.  After  BuOnapaite's  abdication  he  continued  in  thc; 
feirvfce  of  the  king;  but  ea^rlj  re-tmusfened  his  allegiance  to  his 
old  leader  when  the.oppprtiuii^  ofiered^juid^iadi^odf  wide^iiiaEj^ 
eifort  to  get  on  tlie  stsn  of  General  GxoucI^  ivfai^  Ihe.fnwpejgit/ 
of  Waterloo  began*  He  was.  iiot^  Jhowever^  pre^at  .at  ihe  hittdi^> 
in  which,  ^  by  some  upavoidaUe  a^^mdenU/iM-be  ia  .pleaaciditO' 
tmUiej^tory^  the  farl»iiie»0fJKdfioleeikW€H»  fair  eirear^attiickdoinR 
Mb./Jtoerjiaiwr^  fi^ilhat  faia  cx>iiBesion.Mnth  France '«qisb#olt«ii^ 
said  e»llfa9 'day  before  tbrivUte  jflsg:  war  ho«ted^'  designed  hi^ 
eeHiniBsipm'  *  xHe  mMk  aniappttoadiofL  to  be  allowedto  y/mt\VaS 
edUMi^V  'b«ty  loddfy  for  hiflnself,  lie  received  no  encourageioaent  io 
di^  M'^  did,  itistciad  of  iSgaritig  atnotig  ^he  orators  6f  the  Catliotic 
A%M»ekrtion  -  in  Dttbtin^  Mr.  Tone  is  noiv  happily  estabKshedL 
'S^^^/  txf^htj  'an  hoiiourable  fat&  in  the  Auuerican  army;, 
and  the  proud  title  of  a  free  American  citizen,  and  united  to  the 
efe|)ael of^itfjrtttrlf  lihd  tibtisrtfttit  irffectioiis,  the  only  daiight^r  of 
ntf  AHb«!Kir  M^d  and  coUtitryman,  Cotips^ltbr  Samsdn,  of  N^W 
V^I'^hMe)'  ftite/  it  is  tyetl  known,  led  Mimy'Uke  us,  to'  thiV 
cblQi^' i^^^ksliiii  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  hfs  native  land  r 
Irbtii^  ^MAiife  ioS^f,  that  lieutenant  Tone  fought  at  Leipzig/ 
and  wOuMfttii  huftefodgbt  at  Waterloo^  in  (he  cause  of  freedom, 
anib  itehM^.  •  Mts.  T,  W.  Tone  f^rtiied,  in  l»VO,  a  secoiid  ii^tri- 
jwNfMcoiiii^ldto'Wkh  a  Scotsman  6f  the  name  6f  Wilson;  biitj 
iM^iS'biilo^'  d&kdf  and  Mrs.' Wilson  ha^  ^ajoin^  hei^  son  ii^'Vthat' 
btif  attd'hof^^toAte'Coiantry,  the.  asyfum  of  the  world;  ^6i«  ih^ 
Mifid||l-^'^ei{f€«uli6a  itie^t  ihnn  ev^  qiisfr^er  uhder  the  prbtec^r' 
timlyifS^^lmtfimi  erqadi  laws/  The  sto^  of  the  ^otrhger  Totiis 
iA<iidti#l  til(V^  gi^e^  9one  detaSs  6f  the  interior  'dikipfi^^  of 
dieli%eirtliPMi3^;  to  whichi  liad  we  s}mct^  and  Iejfsu^,-we  W6utd 
ifjWMigly  iutm  dk^dkfi  tnbre  partictltariy  the  atteutibn'  Xft'  d^iA' 
readers.  '•       ''  "' 

/iS)be«li%'40ili«  (bdier  is  on^  ^itih',  we^hink,  lA^y  verV  ^l^ly 
Wlift  toUJ^e«kiib»<itsdlf  ;^the'fa^t^  in  H  tfe'f^.  ^ihiple,  t^^Ib''^ 
tmiffysmitaff^tPsMI^JtAAth^^^^  at  all  W^ic^Uble  M^ 

i|fcMii  UiiUimatances  aeemed  to  have  dona  so  mucby  and  fNriJiciple 

or 
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m^idad.io^  littbi.  TbW,  i»  wt  ike  Imfbmsy  of  lE  U«h<ttikMLfc* 
fknA by  tkmiWQrkm^ otn^kic^pmrnm u ymmiyyUQ oienwciiQitif^ 
Mvcy  befioie  fiiikibU^d  the  oaked  meaoiMti  of  plebetaaiUafcitioii^ 
pMied  byaaliiro.tbatgcnuafl  which kmui  iaQMeltimBtdii|i|eiifle  ititk 
kdiii^  afld  £tf  too  i^  to  arai  kimaetf  wkk  any  JKqiiivteiraU  of 
lolift  vulufl^  Am  faoikditmiiK  b»y  chose  to  mm»rf  ta;pretty  gkli>fl|{foi^ 
]hi»  had  ooQjdiilUiig  .to  buy  her  bsead^  and  thesoCoM.  bf^gaiLtl^ 
woiidiimder  -Ibo  prasaure  of  diffionltiei  {v/hkh'he.p^iaeisadtnB 
kgitimato  OHant  to  overoonKw  His  ^pfofinsioiNd  oikmtr  mm^  m^m 
m  hii  «iutt  •yefly  liopcless  from  the  conmieBceinent:  .wkfa^iii/foil 
M  niaikoaB  \m  a  hvirjetr;^  and,  thoi^  not  too  proiid  to  Jbaf^  tMki 
3Viiiii  was  to^Iazy  to  work*  .The  -ahns.  of  yoatfalul  aeiociatea 
waro  soon  exhaustodT;  nagazino  articles  and  tmshy  novels  itughl 
daaoonduDg)  but  ootmiich;  and  ikis  ^pltng  sonitff  a  I>«UiA 
aoaefasiakar  was  at  0000  coatinoed  thai  aature  had  dastioedtand 
fittod  faiaoi  f Off  poliUcSi  Rqeotad  by  the  nuniatar^  he*vo«^^ 
vavaiiga,  and  threw  himself  at  Iheieel  of  the  opposttian  ;£adf  bat 
aot  paiapered  by  them,  he  vowed  reveage.agaln^  aad<  entered ;at 
imda;  per  «i2fui»,  upon  the  inveer  af  itreasoo.  -What  had 'Aatto 
nomphnn  of  but  hia  owa  iiondyrpassiaosand^  obstinate  i8eam>iof 
laboua?  If  eidasr  ibo  dissanteia  ^f  Iralaady  or  the  Sdiliaii 
Catholics  of  Ireland  had  reason  to  rise  agidnsO  tfie  gei¥enMlietit 
ander  winch  they  lived,  had  they  no  sfok  among  thensselves  to 
animate  uud  guide  them?  Who  committed  their  interests  to  tha 
keeping  of  a  nominal^  Protestant,  but  really  infidel,  bairbter  of 
two-and-twenty,  strutting  briefless  in  the  hall  of  the  four  430urt8f 
In  one  passage  of  his  diary,  which  we  have  already  quoted,  lie 
says  himself,  *  This  is  no  light  matter ;'  yet  how  little  room,  aitiidst 
the  fever  of  his  vain  dreams,  does  be  seem  to  have  found  for  suc^ 
reflections!  To  seize  tlie  private  property  of  thousands  who  had 
never  done  injury  to  him^  whose  only  sin  was,  that  they  happened 
to  be  contented  with  the  government  under  which  they  had  been 
born, — to  burn  cities,  and  deluge  kingdoms  with  blood, — these 
^ere  steps  to  the  hdtel  d'lrUrnide,  or  some  equally  delightful  ^va* 
tion,  which  this  philanthropist  <;ottld  oontenplate  with  soareel^y 
to  all  appearance,  one  passing  twinge. of  self-<listrust<  >        - 

-  He  :p«d  for  his  rashness  the  penalty  of  an  eariy  death,  and  we 
kave  no  wish  to  trample  on  his  grave.  Bat  we  misst  be  permitAed 
to  remind  die  editor  of  thi^  book,  m4io  vsrites  as  if  he  had  'the 
nu^st  pure  and  spotless  of  heroes  for  his  subject,  dint  Mr.  Tone*l 
treason  cost  many  lives  .besides  his  owm  Upon  his  memory,  and 
the  memory  of  those  of  his  co-agitatprs  who  are  now  no  more> 
there  lies,  and  must  continue  to  lie,  a  heavy  burden ;  and,  if  any 
(Who  participated  in  all  the  darkness  of  his  witilt  be  yet  afive,'  we 
ido^fiol'envy  tlie  fillings  with  which,  protided  they  be  posses^d  of 
tn^  good  ^UtM^hiktever^  soeh  men  flimt  k)oktiack*to  ene  ef 
•li  the 
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thftiuijiibfltlle^  upon  pMtenceS' af'^irindb'tlii^  ««e«iyfa^ 
ybb^^'wlgii^  tgtiiwrt  aion- who^-afl  «ie%'€aiiml  ovtm  batMid 
tJt^>  hMBiMiM^  difilL  fmyhinift^  it  ift^nei  Ufht  matter  t»  of«tt« -n 

if*UM»<£iielifh  blaoANvfakklilv.  Tom  sod  Imiftwidf^^aiudl.te 
h»4ii#d'in  tkeiiope  of  laiwug  tkemaekM •to  be  taibMBftdoMv  ^ ' 
I'  W^MtwahiMuly  <}«otB<l^8  mi]U!h  frdliy'tliiB'book  Mseesieotce 
idiI4ef«siuv  fat  givm^  a  jutt  notion  «f'ibi  kero^  b«t  it  irovM  be 
mfwr  ^  doM  h  ivHhoat  obverving/  diot  it  conttiM  many  titeljr 
^belKhes  ef  die  babits  and  manners  of  perpsm  df  note  in  tbe 
ViMH  nntolation,  vith  whomTone'^  fancdons  a*^  repr^sentaitiy^ 
of'  the  Irish  {>eople'  brought  bim  into  contact  Thes^faaive  tbe 
kigh  necoifcunendiuion  of  giving  us  die  author's  impresAom  {t^ak 
$md  vMd  ;  inid  in  tbena,  no  doubt,  manj  readers  ^91  be  of  ppiiu^ 
tbail  tke-  chief  Talue  of.  the  book  eonwtfy  We  arn^  ^kmnr&fet^ 
afford  voom  for  no  mope  thaA  m  ebgle  epe<9ai#B ;  end  ¥/fi  .ahaU 
'Uk»  what  he  ga}«  ahont  BuomqiCKit^/  to  Mriboio  he  iivaa  introdueed 
mDe^ember  1707y  widi die  tm«L.Jof  beuig.enipleyeiioa.tfae  staff 

i*Z>ecMi^  21:^«-0eiieyii  ]>esab  bvoi^fht  i^icrwhiet  aad*  me- ddl 
inonuni^  asd  introdnoed  us  to  Buonaparte^  at' hk^  heuse  in  die  Eee 
fbaatamaiae.  He.liTes  in  the  greatest  ma^liotty  vUe  house  is  «roall» 
hut  neat,  and^U  the  furmtnre  and  omaaieBts  in  the*  most  clasMcal 
tafite*  He  is  about  five  feet  six  inohes  high|  dender,  and  well  mad^ 
^hnt  Btoqfks.  c^msid^rably :  be  \o6kB  at  least  ten  years  older  tban  he  is. 
owing  to  die  great  fatigues  he  underwent  in  hia  immcnrtal  campaign  of 
Italy,  His  face  is  diat  of  a  profound  thinker,  but  bears  no  marks  of 
&&%  great  enthusiasm  and  unceasing  activity  by  which^he  has  heen  so 
ttnich  distinguished.  It  is  radier,  to  my  mind,  the  conntenance  of  ti 
ttafiienuMeian  dian  of  a  general.  He  has  a  f^ne  eye,  and  a  gteat 
-frmneas  about  bis  mouth ;  he  speaks  low  and  holkrv^r.  6a  much  for  hte 
ttaasier  and  figure;  We  had  not  much  discourse- wKh  him,  and  ythtt^ 
ikilv  fbare-was,  was  between  hnn  and-  Lewines,  ta  wbem-,  as'<^F  aiil^ 
basaador,  I  ga^  ihejENii/ — ^ol.  ii.  p.  4M;     - 

.  ^  iSmcentimw  sa.^^Hts  manner  is  oold^  arad^h^  qpeidds  very  Utfle ;  ft  !s 
Mtf^heave^per,  «e  dry  esrdiat  of  Hoche^  but  eeems  rather  to  proceed 
lmn«  Jiaigitov  than  wjiything  else*  He  is  frioeOy  crv3>  holrever,  to 
na^  bpt)  i^m  at^thingwe  have  yet  seen^or  heard  from.  him>  it  is  im^ 
feisible  to  apgur  anjrthing^good  er  bf^.  We  have  now  seen  the 
^PI^alM  man  in  Europe  three  times,  and  I  am  astonished  to  think  how 
httJe^  ha?e  to  record  about  hiuL'-^p*  45(5*  [ 

Eveioi  in  thqie  days,  however,  the  proud  and  vip]e|^t  3pl|:if  tbi^ 
slumbered ^eneadi  fhi^  di^g^^i^  of  c9.Idne83..aod  lan^^MAr^cpu^ 
wxmos^X  l^^^Jf  itself;  ra4  ii)  ihe  following  %veQt  expositioii 

of 
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•  Feb.  2  ia  10,  ir#8.— LewiHcs  was  tlie  other  m^  tf^h'^Mbra- 
ftftd,  when  A  eonversatkm  took  placef,  irlneh  I  ^Mfil,  -Mih  m  "rOuXa 
mt'k.'m^imm^Mig:  SHiee  the' imh  Ffoctidor,  fiie  M^AthM  a!i^  ia 
m  ctrtun  degr«e,  n<m  toletftted  Vf  govniwmil  thM  faiiMirtji^  anA 
•oiae  of  tkeir  letders,  vfao  had  been  tried  at  Vendome  wjth  IliijMf» 
yentqre  to  show  themaelyea  a  litUe.  On  that  evemng,  a  person  WM 
M  the  general  from  the  minister  of  police,  aod  spoke  to  him,  fpif^ 
ConsidenJ^le  time,  in  a  low  voice,  so  that  Lewines  did  not  hear  what  tla 
aaid  i  but  it  appears,  bv  the  sequel,  that  it  was  probably  relative  |o 
iome  overtures  from  uie  chicfe  of  that  party ;  for  Buonaparte,  dt  W; 
once,  sprung  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  with  great  heat,  and  sai8, 
*•  What  would  these  gentlemen  have  ?  France  is  revoluftionittd ! 
floUand  is  revolutionized!  Italy  is  revolutionized  I  Swittf&rland  is 
tevdntionized !  Europe  will  soon  be  revolutionized  I  But  thisftt 
•eemt,  is  not  enough  to  content  them.  I  know  well  what  they  waiit : 
4hey  want  the  donmiatkm  of  thnrty  or  ^>rty  individiials,  f ovnded  on  tftb 
numgcft  of  three  or  four  miitions ;  they  want  the  oonstitutioft  fyi  ¥H9\ 
bat  they  shall  not  have  it,  and  death  to  him  who  should  dei|ia|id.«l. 
.We  did  not  &il  to  reduce  them  to  order  when  we  had  but  fifteen  bun* 
dred  men,  and  we  will  do  it  much  easier  now,  when  we^  h&ve.thirfy' 
^thousand.  We  will  have  the  present  constitution,  and  we  will  hav^  no 
^ther,  and  we  have  common  sense  and  our  bayonets  to  maintain  it.  I 
know  these  persons,  in  order  to  give  themselves  some  little  eonsequenee, 
affect  to  spread  reports  of  some  pretended  disunion  between  the 
l^ovemment  and  the  legislative  body.  It  is  false.  From  th<f  founda* 
tion  of  the  republic  to  Uiis  day,  there  ne?er  was,  perhaps,  a  moniieilt 
when  there  reigned  such  perfect  harmony  between  the  constituted 
authorities  ;  and  I  may  add,  since  it  seems  they  are  good  enougK  16 
,oouBt  me  for  something  in  the  affair,  that  I  am  perUM^  ii^uiiieiis^Af 
jentiment  and  esteem  with  the  government,  and  tiiey  with  ate.  'He 
that  faars  calumny  is  below  me.  What  I  have  done,  luit  not  hees  tote 
in  a  boudoir f  and  it  is  for  Europe  and  posterity  to  judge  me*.  Neil*  t«e 
will  not  have  the  assistance  of  those  gentlemen  who  call  thfinaflfityitn 
f  Lie£^  axid  leaders  of  the  people :  we  acknowledge  no  chief?  or.  leaders 
but  those  pointed  out  hy  the  constitution,  the  legislative  body,  md  tte 
Executive  Directory  ;  and  to  them  only  will  we  pay  respect  ox  atten- 
tion. For  the  others,  we  know  very  well  how  to  deal  with  ^in,  if 
necessary ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  declare  for  one,  that  if  I  had  only  the 
option  between  royalty  and  the  system  of  those  gentlemen,  I  M'ould  not 
hesitate  one  moment  to  declare  for  a  king.  But  we  will  have  nieiither 
the  one  nor  the  other :  we  will  have  the  republic  and  the  constittitioTi, 
with  which,  if  those  persons  pretend  to  interfere,  they  shidl  4s6on  be 
jnaAe  sensible  of  their  abeolute  nulHty."  He  spoke  to  this  effetft^  as 
JLeviass  reported  to  me,  but  in  a  strain  of  the  grea$eit  ankna^,  and 
wilh  Admirable  eloquence/ — foL  ii.  pp.  402^  460*       .    <      '    . 

Art. 
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r  ,^  filiiwmn mil V Atiwigtiiy -to  M«  Mi^iy^imimn^immg  ^a^ 

MMi"E  do  'not  profess 'to  cnrc  insaTihy,'  and  hsfvc/  therefore/  ho 
'"  ambifion  to  persuade  those  y/hx>  still,  rave  about  tlie  ricfiies 
^e^.are  to  extract  from  flie  American  mines^  tiiat  tlieh-  specii- 
latiops  ^xe^  as  visionary  as  Daniel  O'Rourke^s  vUit  to  the  nux>]ji; 
X)eeply  as  we  lament  their  situatioi^  we  offer  no  Vem^j  to  coo- 
ititutions  which  require  rather,  blisters^  bleedings  and  w^itM-gruely 
th«a  «B^  U*9atii}eiit  urtikh  k  is  our  praviaoe  to  aibnitotor. 

tQ^^  t.glneral  eoachuioD/  that  these/  mmingt  specuktion^  »te 
ahMR-d^  y^/as  the  feimdatioB^xiC  this  Minaa  k  ^not  olebriy  d«- 
fincil^tnry  in  oth«r  words,  a»tfiB  qoe^on  m  liot-as  yet  becti  cot)^ 
liflerdd  widtHi^  requisite  caliimess  Bnd'minutenesS;  \vethiflK^M^ 
iMf  diy some  service  by  teyitig  "befi^ -our rcadeifs,*-*^Tsf,  a' sRof t 
jMttcttedl  sketch  of  the  Gonaish  system  df  ihining^'Mrith  the  chjirac- 
.ttr'of  the  Cornish  miner ;  2dly,  a  snmilar  outline  of  AeArnericail 
inines  and  miners ;  and,  3dly,  a  brief  review  of  the  progress  wliicb 
our  city  mining  companies  have  made,  and  of  the  experience  they 
bave  gained.  From  these  data  we  conceive  that  every  candid  per- 
son mn\  ^olleot  am|ile  .reasons  for  adhcynnig  to^the  o{unioQ  now  ' 
geoei^^  prevaL94;it  oa  tbia  subject*  '   r 

.  >  I,  The  larg^^t  HBoes  in  Cornwall  are  the  CoMolidakMl  Mines, 
Jb^  Uoited  AUoety  the.  PoUiee  Mine,  the  DdcDaftik  Mine ;  di  of 
witkb^'smt  in  Uk'  ofdagHlate  w  Idiks^.thiMiM  fdurkuMiMd 
i«et  dboitt^  «fae  levd  of  ^  sea,  and  in  Ae  netghbdwlidod  of  tite 
taE#»^  atdnitk  These  miinf^s  run  east  and  ^westiv  md^^y^a^ 
edbdirt<hal^^ay  between  tbe  two  ishores  6f  Ae  Bi4t)sh  aiid^Brfst6l 
€)bniMfts.  •...,•'.....        .    i:^  -'..  •  ...'^  ...^ 

To  dne  utiacetistomed  to  ahiinin^  country,  the.view^froth  Cif^At 
Mafdi,  which  is  a  rocky  eminence  of  seven  hundred  and  *flfty-sevffli 
/eet,  is  ftiir  of  novelty.  Over  a  surface,  neither  mouptainoi|s 
nor  flat,  but  diversified  fropi  sea  to -sea  by  a  constant  series  of  loyv 
undiilatii)g  hills  and  vales^the  farmer  .and  the  .juihef  seemrto  be 
OiU^upyinff.the  country  in  something  like  the  confusion,  pf -war* 
fare.,,  ji%e  situations  of  the  OoosoUdated  Mmi^/ 4ba  Uniujd 
MiA^f  t|^ .Police  MiM>  ^>  ^&€<,vam  ^Bmrhf4:mt  bjr  apofe^^i 
.mte  m  k«gth*  by.li«df:amilein  biendbb^€ow)ted'Wth'#i«lwe 
V^m^  ^Ihe  dMda'.of  dlie  mtne«^e^  ^\Mf  ^pimomidpad  frMM} 
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thrown  up  in  rugged  heaps,  which,  at  a  distance,  give  the  placp 
ike  appearance  of  an  encampihent  of  soldiers*  tents, "  TJiis  life* 
1ms  mass  follows  tfie  course  of  the  main  lode  (which,  ^s  has  b6en 
#tid,  generally  runs  east  and  west) ;  and  from  it,  in  different  dJrfec- 
tions,  minor  branches  of  the  same  barren  rubbish  diverge  through 
Ae  fertile  country,  fflce  the  streams  of  lava  from  p,  volcano.  The 
HMMr  being  obliged  to  have  ^  shaft  for  air  at  (6v6ry  htindrtfd  yiirds, 
and  the  stannary  laws  aVowihghim  freely  to  pursue  his  game,  his 
bidden  patb  is-  oofufnonly  to  be  traced  by  a  series  of  heaps  df 
*  deadsi*  which  rise  up  amotig  the  green  fields,  and  among  the 
gramg  cattle,  like  the  workings  of  «  mole.  Steam-engines,  anft 
whim$,  (large  capstans  worked  by  two  or  four  horses,)  are  scat^ 
tered  «bcntt;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  old,  as  well  ns  of 
the  new  workings,  are  sprii^ed,  one  by  one,  a  number  of  smali 
wlntewashed  miners'  cottager,  which,  being  neither  on  a  road,  nor 
sear  a  it>ad.  Wear,  to  the  eye  of  the  stranger,  the  appearance  of 
bftviiig  been  dropt  down  d-propos  to  nothing. — Such,  or  not  ver^ 
diiaimiltr,  b  in  most  cases  die  superficial  '^ew  of  a  tountry  the 
chief  weiHdi  of  wfaick  is  subterraneous. 

'Ekrlyin  the  morning  the  scene  becomes  animated.  From  the 
scattered  cottages,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  men,  women,  and 
children  of  all  ages  begin  to  creep  out;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe 
theite  tSl  converging  like  bees  towards  the  small  hole  at  which  they 
ere  to  enter  their  mme.  On  theii^  arrival,  the  women  and  chUdren*, 
whoseduty  it  is  to  dress  or  clean  the  ore,  repair  to  the  rough  sheds 
undeir  which  they^  work,  while  the  men,  having  stripped  and  put 
4m  their  underground  clothes,  (which  are  coarse  fiannel  dresses,) 
one  after  another  descend  the  several  shafts  of  the  mine,  by  pei* 
pendi^ular  fadders,  to  their  respective  levels  or  galleries^-on^  of 
yhich  is  nine  hundred  and  ninety  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean; 
As  soon  as  they  have  all  dbappeared,  a  most  remarkable  stillness 
prevails — scarcely  a  human  being  is  to  be  seen.  Hie  tall  chim^ 
Beys  of  the  steam*engined  emit  no  smoke ;  and  nothing  is  in  motion 
but  the  great '  bobs'  or  levers  of  these  gigantic  machines,  which, 
slowly  rising  and  falling,  exert  their  power,  either  to  lift  the  watei* 
)or' produce  from  the  mine,  or  to  stamp  the  ores ;  and  in  the  tran- 
qtnHity  of  snch  a  scene,  it  is  curious  to  call  to  mind  the  biisy 
occttjpationsx>f  die  hidden  thousands  who  are  at  work;  to  contrast 
the  natural  verdure  of  thfe  country  with  the  dead  product  of  the 
Bdines,  and  to  observe  a  few  cattle  ruminating  on  the  surface  of 
green  sunny  fields,  while  man  is  buried  and  toiling  beneath  theift 
in  daikness  and  seclusion. — But  it  is  necessaiy  that  we  should 
iK>w  descend  from  the  heists  of  Cairn  Marth^  to  take  a  nearer 
view  Of  the  mode  of  working  the  knine^  and  to  give  a  skeleloA 
(4a&6f 'diet  stmplf  operation* 
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A  hJk  is  a  crack  in  diB  rock^  bearing,  in  shape  wfA  dtaaen^ 
pioQS^  the  character  of  Ihe  .convulsion  that  fomed  it;  and  it.  is 
in  this  irregular  crevice  that naturehas, most  inregulartj, d^posil^d 
her  miaeriil  wealth ;  for  the  aacfc,  or  lode,  ia  never  filled  with 
crey  but  that  is  distnbuted  and  scatkeved  in  veins  and  bunches,  the 
rest  of  the  lode  being  made  up  of  quartz^  mondic,  and  Meade^ 
Under  snch  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to  say  beforehand^ 
viiiere  the  riches  of  the  lode  exists  and,  therefore,  if  its  genecal 
character  and  appearance  seem  to  authorise  the  expense,  the  fi^ 
lowing  is  the  sin^b,  and,  indeed,  the  natural  plan  of  workup  it 
usually  resorted  to. 

^  A  perpendicular  pit,  or  Afrft^  is  sunk,  and  at  a  depth  of  aboot 
sfKty  feet  a  horizontal  gaUeiy,  or  lewiy  is  cut  in  the  lode,  say  both 
towards  the  east,  and  towards  the  we8t-«-the  ore  and  materials 
being  raised  at  first  by  a  common  vrindlass»  As  soon  as  the  tw4 
sets  of  mmers  have  each  cut  or  driven  the  level  about  a  hondied 
yasds,  diey  find  it  impossible  to  proceed  for  want  of  m\  thii 
being  anticipated,  two  other  sets  of  miners  have  been  sinking  from 
dbe  surface  two  other  perpendicular  shafts,  to  meet  them]  fir«m 
these  the  opes  a.nd  materials  may  also  be  raised:  and  it  i9 evident 
that,  by  thus  sinking  perpendicular  shafts  a  hundred,  yards  from 
each  odiei;,  the  first  gallery,  or  level,  may  be  prolonged  ad  Ubikumi 
But  while  this  horizontal  work  is  carrying  on^  the  orq^nal,.  or,  as 
it  is  termed,  the  engtne-shaft,  is  sunk  deeper ;  and  at  a  second 
depth  of  sixty  feet,  a  second  horizontal  gallery,  or  level,  is  driven 
towards  the  east  and  towards  the  west,  receiring  air  from  the 
various  perpendicuiar  shafts  which  are  all  succesrivety  sunk  down 
so  as  to  meet  it. — ^The  main,  or  engine-shaft,  is  then  carried 
deeper  still ;  and  at  the  same  distance — sixty  feet,  or  ten  fadboms 
•*-is  driven  a  tturd^  and  then  a  fourth  gallery ; — and  so  on  to  wtf 
depth. 

The  object  of  these  perpendicular  shafts,  and  horizontal  gal« 
leries,  is  not  so  much  to  get  at  the  ores  which  are  directly  pio* 
cured  from  them,  as  to  put  the  lode  into  a  state  capable  of  being 
vvorked  by  a  number  of  men-— in  diort,  to  convert  it  into  what  may 
now  be  termed  a  mine — for  it  will  be  evident  that  the  shafts  and 
galleries  divide  the  lode  into  solid  rectai^lar  masses^  or  com^Mirt* 
meets,  each  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  by  sixty  feet  in  height. 
Tli€se  masses  of  three  hundred  feet  are  again  subdirided,  by  smaB 
perpendicular  shafts^  into  tliree  parts ;  and  by  this  arrangement 
the  lode  is  finally  divided  into  masses  cnllei  pitckeSy  each  sixty 
feet  in  height,  by  about  thirty-three  feet  in  length.  In  the  Cornish 
mines,  the  sinking  of  the  shafts,  and  the  driving  of  the  levels,  is 
paid  by  what  is  termed  iut-wor^,  or  task-work,  that  is,  so  much  ^ 
per  fathom ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  miners  receive  a  small 
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ptr  o^Dtage  of  the  ores^  m  ond»  to  induce.  theBl..to  kaep.difiait^LS 
«43p^ritle  as  potsibte  from  .the  deads,  .vrhich  tim^y  wouM.iiat  A9| 
ijU^eM  it  were  thus  mailc  their  interest.     .  . ,  .mi.  . ' 

The  lode^  when  divided  as  above  deacribed,  is.  o^Ofioi.Ae 
iBipecttoo  of  all  Ihe  bbouring  miaerf  .in  the.oouaUy;  landibva 
lnost  admirable  system,  each  mass  or  cotii|^iQeat(i»  i^.Tby 
public  competition,  for  two  months,  to  two  or  foiAr  rakumvi»  who 
loay  work  it  as  they  choosci  These  JOAea  undertake.. to  >brQsk 
the  ores,  wheel  them,  raise  them  to  the  surface,  lov^  as,  i^iia 
termed^  ^  t^  groie,'  and  pay  for  the  whole  process  Df  d«eaiiiig 
the  ores^-^which  is  bringing  them  to  a  state  fit  for  mar^i^eti"  The 
ote^  are  sold  every  week  by  public  auction,  and  the  mioer  ireDeisr^s 
immediately  the  tribute  or  per  ceotage  for  which  be  ^gooedilo 
work-^which  varies  from  sixpence  to  thirteen .  shiUisigs^  m  the 
pound,  according  to  the  richness  or  poverty  of  the  ores  produotd. 
The  owners  of  £e  mine,  or,  as  they  are  termedi  the  a4Jh)entme9t, 
thus  avoid  the  necessity  of  overlooking  the  detail  of  so  maoy  ^pem- 
tions,  aBd  it  is  evidently  the  interest  of  the  miner  to  make  tbmn 
gaia  as  much  as  possible.  Should  the  pitch,  or  coispartimtit, 
turn  out  bad,  the  miner  has  a  right  at  any  tinae  to.  abaodoa  bis 
bargain,  by  paying  a  fine  of  twenty  shillings.  At  the  expiratij>n 
of  the  lease,  or  whenever  they  may  be  abandoned,  the  pitchettHire 
anew  put  up  to  auction,  and  let  for  two  months  more  :  Soai«  may 
be  getting  richer,  others  poorer,  as  the  work  proceeds  ; — and  thus 
public  competition  practically  determines,  from  time  to  time,  the 
proper  proportion  of  produce  which  the  miner  should  receive. 
The  different  rectangular  masses,  or  pitches,  imto  which  the  lode 
is  divided  by  the  galleries  and  shafts,  very  seldom  turn  out  to  be 
of  similar  value  ;  and  they  are  of  course  worked  exactly  in  pK(^>or- 
tion  to  their  produce.  In  one  compartment  the  whole  of  the  «ire 
is  worked  out ;  in  another  only  a  proportion  will  pay  for  workii^ ; 
while  not  a  few  turn  out  so  poor,  that  no  one  will  undertake  to 
work  them  at  all.  The  pitches  are  in  most  cases  taken  by  two 
miners,  who  relieve  each  other,  and  one  often  sees  a  lather  and 
«on,  who  are  in  partnership,  gradually  find  the  lode  turn  out 
poorer  and  poorer,  until  they  are  at  last  compelled  to  pay  tb^ir 
fine,  and  ^uit  the  ungrateful  spot.  The  lottery  in  which  ^  tfi- 
buters  engage  abounds  in  blanks  and  in  prizes.  Sometipies 
die  lode  gets  suddenly  rich,  sometimes  as  suddenly  poor^ ,  Apd 
occasidoally  a  productive  lode  altogether  vanishes,  or^  m  the 
miaeES  say,  has  '  taken  a  heave;'  by  which  they  n^ean^  that 
s<Hne  convulsion  of  nature  has  broken  the  lode,  aiKl  remcryed  it 
off — sometimes  two  or  three  hundred  &et-^to  the  right  oK  left. 
In  order  to  •  determine  where  to  find  it,  those  well  .afsqvifdnted 
YiitL  dMB  subject  carefiiUy  observe  the  fracture  oi  jbnotaeaax;^ 
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mi^-'hti^  kxie^  ^and  ^m  ito  appeeraabe  they  caa  dfitfiroufte 
"dft  Jirfiidh  mtey  and  in  what  dmction^  to  search  for  the  \qbA  prize. 
Sometimes  again,  a  lode  which  is  paying  very  well,  is  vlX/f^  a 
*ltedckei|i  i^nd   ^ixy  have  tmkeff^  horse/  ¥^ich  meaos,  that  it  has 
si^t*  into  tNto  lodes,  separajled  from  each  other  by  aft  u^fMro- 
'ou^tlvermpaBsy  whkh  the' miners  tenn  a  ^  horse/  and  although 
^  «ggvegtite>^  the  two  lodes  frequently  oonluiaa  tfa^  same  tpmpr 
^titylof  ore  M  the  onginal  smgle  lode,  yet  as  the  expense  of  work- 
ing is  doubled,  it  often  will  not  pay  to  work  ^m;  for  ia. all 
:mioing  operations  it  must  be  constantly  remembered,  that:}t'is 
Skit  the  ^uantkyi  or  even  qualky  df  the.  ones,  that  can  induce  a 
fyrudent  tasm  ^  werk  them>  if  the  cxpemsSf  &ma  any  circnm* 
.^tABoe%  should  exceed  the  reiums^ 

In  e^i^hining  the  above  operalaions,  we  have  delayed  to  descrtbe 
'thednuiing  of  the  miiie>  which,  in  a  humid  dinute  like  Com- 
■weMf  -calls  for  very-  early  attention.  The  sMthod,  howewer,  w^ald 
•mggest  itaelf  to  any  one  on  very  litde  reflection :  for  it  is  evident 
tbiU,  if- there  be  water  in  the  mine,  which  impedes  ofieratioos, 
there  o|m  be  only  tvi^o  ways  to  get  rid  of  k — either  lo  lift  it  OMt, 
or  ^  tap  "die  hiH.  The  latter  is  scnaetimes  imposaiUe,  aad  it  then 
becomes  necessary  to  employ  pumps,  which  are  worked  .first  by 
hand)  then  by  horses,  and,  finally,  if  the  mine  will  pay  for  the 
^smense,  by  stesani 

Without  entering  into  further  details,  it  will  be  evident  that 
the  ^stem  of  trUuiers,  in  the  Cormsh  mines,  teaches  the  miners 
to  live  by  their  wits.  Great  pi*aetice  and  experience  alone  can 
teach  them  to  eakidate  the  vidue  of  the  ores,  and  to  speculate 
with  t^rable  accuracy  on  the  capabilities  of  the  lode  which  they 
are  about  to  ^ofk  for  a  definite  per  centage  of  its  produce ;  and  each 
miner  thus  finds  it  advisable  not  to  undertake  too  nMich,  but,  by 
«  very  natural  division  of  labonr,  to  confine  hie  sole  attention  either 
to  tin  or  to  copper.  These  ores  are  completely  different ;  the 
kidividoal  labourer  studies  eiihelr  the  one  or  the  other,  not  both. 
In  the  proverbial  language  of  the  district,  a  copperer  is  noia  tin' 
f9er;  and  diose  whd  fancy  that  any  Cornish  miner  is  able  to  work 
ail||r  lode,  in  any  country,  under  any  circumstanoea,  will  be  a«r- 
prised  to  hear  that  at  the  Poldice  mine,  where  a  lode  of  copper 
turis absolutely  toaching  a  lode  of  tin,  no  nuin  who  ooukl  ven- 
ture to  lake  VL  pitch  of  the  former  on  tribute,  would  ever  pretend 
to  4iave  the  smallest  notion  of  the  value  of  the  latter.  Gentially 
speaking,  die  copper^man  would  no  more  think  of  undertaking  to 
work  tin,  or  vise  tersd,  than  a  London  plumber  virould  undertake 
to  do  tti0  task  of  a  London  bkicksmith« 

'Itt.workmg  1^  tribute^  the  miner  naturally  does  all  he  can  to 
ctorich'bks^ir;  but  the  syaten  is  so  admiMbly  hialanced  and  ar- 
ranged 
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ht  ham  to  enmn  himtdf  without  d»a  emicUmg  dte  uwuftm  ^ 
«cl«aii<ttfvrt.  StUl,  hawever^  tkere  u«  nodeft  by  whick  h^  ooo»» 
lioDally  •nd0«¥DiiiB  to  deftmvd  his  employwrk  Thm  mman  wiQ 
ionetiBMMi  steal  each  other's  oies.  If  they  come  to  a  Tery  sooA 
loda»  they  will  oecasaonaUy  hide  their  ore  under  the  mbbish^  ^er 
iboili^  with  the  iriew  of  nuking  the  profit  they  are  getting  appear 
to  be  inconnderable^  and^  of  coune,  being  able^  at  the  end  ef 
their  contracty  to  take  on  their  fdioh^  for  another  two  montbe^  at 
an  easy  n^*  They  perhapa  euoceed  in  ikia ;  but  whea  they  go 
to  re^  the  b^iefii  of  their  frand^  they  sometimes  #iid  thirt  e 
brotfier  nuner,  alill  moie  cunning  than  then^vet,  haa  discoirered 
their  hidden  treasure^  and  haa  carried  it  off.*-*«^nie  most  U8«*l 
mode  of  fraud,  however,  is  a  combination  between  two  tribuUrSf 
one  of  whom  is  woriung  vmy  rich,  and  the  other  very  poor  oresi 
The  tributer  who  is  wx>riLing  poor  ores  has,  perhapsi  bargained 
ttat  he  is  ta  receive  thirteen  shillings  out  of  every  twenty  shil^^ 
lings'  worth  of  ore ;  while  his  fiiend,  who  is  working  the  rich 
ores,  is  to  get  only  one  shilling  out  of  twenty*  In  the  dark 
ehambems  of  the  mine  these  two  men  secretly  agree  to  exchange 
some  of  dieir  oree,  and  then  to  divide  the  gross  profits,  which 
are,  of  course,  very  large ;  for,  by  this  arraogement^  instead  of 
one  ahflling  they  get  thirteen  shillings  out  of  twenty  for  a  portion 
of  the  rich  ores,  vrhile  they  lose  but  a  triie  on  a  coiresfMwding 
portion  of  the  poor  ores. — ^There  are  a  few  other  mediods  <m 
defrauding  the  adventurers;  but  in  the  diamond-cut-diamoad 
system  of  the  Cornish  mines,  a  severe  check  upon  all  such  tneks 
IS  established  in  the  appointment  of  a  number  of  excellent  uMi^ 
who  are  selected  from  among  the  working  miners,  to  superintend 
«U  their  operations.  These  men,  having  been  brought  up  in  the 
mines,  are,  of  course,  acquainted  with  me  whole  system^  They 
have  fixed  salaries  of  about  eighty  or  ninety  pounds  e^year,  and  are 
tMmed  capkiinB  €f  th$  mines*  Each  district  of  mines  has  three 
captains  $  die  senior  of  whom  is  very  properly  entitled  a  ffroit 
MMsfotn,  beoause  his  duty  is  on  die  surface,  while  his  brethren, 
who  overlook  what  goes  on  within  the  mine,  are  styled  tmdb^ 
gmmd  Mptaim: — and  underground  we  now  beg  to  leave  them^ 
while  we  say  a  few  words  on  the  mode  of  dressing  the  ores,  er 
preparing  them  for  market 

lliese  ores,  or,  as  the  miners  term  them,  *  Atirw,'  areaU  dressed 
by  women  and  boys,  who  cob  them,  pick  them,  jig  them,  buck 
them,  huddle  tiiem,  and  splay  them  as  they  may  require ; — but 
as  these  terms  of  art  may  not  be  altogether  inteUigible  to  aomt 
of  our  readers,  we  shall  describe  the  process  in  humbler  words. 
In  ordev  to  prepare  copper  ^et  for  market^  die  first  proceae  is, 

of 
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^»  d— fcifl;  «i  tkrtiRpr  «rfd«  ib«  d^tds^  or  nkbbMi^  whh  iiAidi odwjr 
m^wsmmdMj  «iits«d;  and  this  opertrtmi  U  v«?y  cle? eiiy  p^^^ 
fmwd  by  littk  girh  of  Mviti  er  eight  yemn  of  ftge,  who  i^oeiv* 
difoefievM  or  fouipesc^  «^87»  Thid  Uirg^st  ft^mefits  of  or^ 
in  then  e0Umi,  ot  broken  iota  ntialier  pieced^  by  woinea ;  tud 
«fUr  hriflg  sgbin  friek^>  thtff  affo  giifiMi  t&  wfattt  the  Comlsh 
■■■III  tmn  '  nuMm^y'-^'^'Amt  h^  to  girtsftom  mamu  to  ninoleeit 
MM  of  ige.  Th«0e  maideoi  buck  tha  ore0>*-^thil  is,  ^irM  « 
In^kitig  iroby  or  flut  hatmii«ry  they  bruiie  them  down  to^  a  mt) 
mt  MtedKAg  die  topof  tke  fiftger;  and  this  Jteir^  are  Iheft  gkeif 
l»  W^,  who  j^  thMiy  or  thahe  them  m  a  tfiere  under  waier^  by 
ailiasb-  BieaM  the  ore>  0t  hea^  pait^  keeps  at  the  b<^otn,  i/riiil6 
tft^-  apisr^'or  reftne,  is  emiped  from  the  top.  The  pavt  »whiob 
paatag  ihMQgk  the  sieve  i»  also  stirred  abom  in  waler^  the  ligbtef 
fmt  it  thrown  from  the  surfiiee>  and  the  ores^  tfans  di^sed^  being 
pai  kdm  large  heaps  of  about  a  hundMd  tons  endi^  are  iMdy  for 
th#'iiMtet.  They  then  ai^e  fortliwith  shipped  for  fValm,  <t( 
ttahg-tAuoh  cheaper  to  eany  (he  ores  to  ^e  coals  than  the  eoris 
m  4Imi  ores) ;  and  in  Wales^  after  nndergoing  another  triAing  <^^e-* 
mlion,  they  «^  ready  to  be  smelted— ^  proeess  of  iaAmi  no 
CSoMisb  «opper4niner  of  any  order  has  the  slightest  notion^ 
-  The  dressing  of  Itn  ares  is  altogether  a  different  process^  because 
not  only  are  At  ores  perfecdy  ^Mferent^  but  the  mefliod  of  smelts 
iog  ItaeJii  is  also  so  dimrent,  that  it  is  necessary  the  tin  shonM  be 
Indtfoed  to  the  finest  powder^  while  copper  ore  is  smcfltefd  in  small 
Imps.  The  tin  ore,  after  being  picked,  or  separated  frOfti  the 
S^mk^  is  thrown  into  a  stamping  mill,  where  it  gradually  iMU 
mder  a  iknttber  of  pikM  or  beams  of  wood,  shod  with  iron,  trlnch 
ifw  workMl  terticaMy  dp  or  down— generally  by  a  water-wheel, 
iMugh  at  dli  Pcrfdiee  tnin6  thirty-six  of  them  are  at  once  worked 
by  keam«  As  it  is  necessary  that  the  ore  shouM  be  bruised  to  n 
«nry  Ale  powder,  the  bottoita  of  the  stamp  is  surrounded  by  a  wi^ 
ftne  cop^siet e>  and  wi^r  beirig  made  constantly  to  flow  through 
Ais>  the  ore  can  only  escape  wl^n  it  i^  fine  enough  to  pass  with 
An  iiMiter  through  the  interstices  of  the  siete.  It  then  settles  iMo 
m  inn  mud,  which  is  composed  of  metallic  particles,  and  pow^ 
dMM  ^psart2-rock,  tec.  This  mud  undergoes  a  teiy  in^nious 
froeeas,  't^hfch  fte  miners  term  buddling.  The  tnebUHc  aiid 
other  particles  are  all  of  difierent  specific  gravities,  and  the  dr^er, 
Mng  aware  of  this,  places  die  mud  at  the  top  of  an  inclined  plane, 
and,  gently  working  it  about,  allows  a  small  stream  of  water  t6 
ftKh  mtt  mt.  In  a  short  tithe  the  inclined  plane  is  all  equally 
ei>vered  with  Ae  mud,  and  aldiough,  to  any  person  who  has  not 
ItoM'fofottghf  Up  to  the  business,  tiie  whole  mass  haa^tfaesame  ap^ 
)M»miee,  yetdko  dtesaer  is  abl^  todistmguish^  and  to draw« line 
^  between. 
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)t>et#e«tt,  di^hMyjrriiietitlic pssiMem^yAaxh  1mm  iMumieck^t^rdMr 
tpp'Oftbe inclined  }>lail6,  Mid(bewofthk8»oiief,/wliitli9lhMKl»^ 
lighter^  hav«  been  washed  lowank  lh&  tioltoMb  After  eepsnUiMg 
tlH^iMfe  ft&tn  die>otliery  ^le^fwortUew  pftrt  is  tin-owa  amqr^  «ftd4be 
metallio  ^ert  buddkrd  «gtti»,  a&d.the  proeesv  ift  repeat^  motil  ilie 
nuMi  retained  cmeiitSiahMet.  entirely  of  metalbB  particlesi-  fidt' 
these  pf0tidesyu4acb are  as  fine  as  flour,  are'fiotaU^ia'i -geHeiid^' 
maa5^  «rftliem  ^^  ecuaposed  of  mundio  (die  stdpluu^t'ef  aiMlttc^;' 
others  aa^ laopfftr ;  and  as  the  difiference  bet^veea-  the  «prafi«^ gUM'' 
yitiee  of  these  thiee  metals  is  not'SuflScieiit^  aepaMMke  thenibjit  * 
bilddting^  or  washings  it  becei¥ie»  necesunry  to  roast  the'JBiatt^  an 
opioalvcyfl  which  die  dresser  doee  wA  himself'performw  ^M  si^ev 
as  the  mass  is^  pl^eed  in  a  fiiniaoey  and  sabjeeted  itaiia  >>roptri 
d^^  of  heat>  the  s«lphuret  lef  arsenic  foesoff  in:^te'fioiKN^ 
ons  ^oinei^  or  smoke,  and  the  speciic  gravities  of  the  differtot' 
particles  of  copper  attd  tm  are  so  ;allered  bjrthe  aotibn  of '4i|i< 
fire,  Vhat/upoA  being  taken  out  of  the  liiniace^  and  again  detivtMl 
\o  ^  dtessery  he.^ds  that,  in  M>e  course  of  .carefun3ir  4Middliag'tii0' 
mass  en  the  indi^Btedpiane  before  described,  theparticfeasepanitei 
-—the  th»,  which  is  the  heai^est,  bmng  left  apon  die  upper  part^ 
i¥hile  the  copper  is  at  the  bottom.  The  tin  is  thra  pached.ip 
bags  and  sold ;  and,  being  nearly  pore  metal,  it  reqiiires>  m-  oonpa^ 
risonl  to  copper  ore,  so  little  fuel  that  it  is  all  smelted  m  CWncDoflt^ 

Whoever  compares  together  the  two  processes  of  dressing  cepi* 
per  and  tin  ores,  must  be  satisfied  diat  they  are^completefy  (tilerenl 
afiairs ;  and  in  Cornwall,  accordingly,  it  is  peifec^^well  umdet^ 
stood  ^at  they  form  different  trades*  The  ores  are  so-dissimihUv 
and  require  such  different  modes  of  treatnteot,  dat  the  experieiKre  ' 
which  the  labourer  gains  in  dressing  the  c«ie,  is  of  no  possible  use 
to  him  M4io  dresses  the  o&er.  It  is  true  tlmt  both  sets  of  people 
aro  cidled  dre9$ir9,  but  it  does  not  fellow  that,  for  that  reason,  they 
caat  all  dress  €my  ^ing;  and  to  desire  a  copper-dresser  to  dMss  tin' 
ores  would,  in  Cornwall,  be  considered  as  preposteims  as  if  xMie 
were  to  send  Urn  to  Aldersgate  Street  to  drees  a  turtle,  or  to  !^w 
James's  Square  to  dress  a  duchess.  All  this  is  perfectly  well  lcnown> 
and  has  been  yo  forages ;  how  strange,  then,  was  die  coMhict  of^our 
city  nfiining  comptEmies  in  sending^  out  to  Aaieriea^  at  the  eattan^m 
salaries  ^  fifteen  guineas  a  mouth,  so  many  Cormsh  thi«4be6sersy 
and  topper^essersy  to  inatmct  die  nattive  nuners  in  dressiiqt 
siket  oj^,  of  the 'C^mipositioD,  character,  quabtiee,  and  tr<hitmeait 
of  which  they  Were' totafiy  ignorant!  '  '       i^ 

Biit  if  is  time  that  tfaie  undepgrMmd  tqptt^tu  should' ooine  I9 
gfos^,  i^d'tbat  the  whole  body  5'  sab^ieivaneoiu  laboureiiB<^oahi 
be  released;  -andthose  who  have  attended  totheir  labours -through 
the  day  m^  seaMelj  regret  4o  ae^  tlien;  nsiDg:  imt^-  the  dulh,  and 
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ianimg;]|i^CMiiriafiBontfieidkEMFentfaokf.o^  ah»ft»a«wiiaJ  Jwt--« 
dy(^  iiMdij»dtA;e>ohiwkb.tfiefeaMttiidMr  o£U$  bunch  ofouidk0 
h|pigi0g.#titho  bottoi  of.  hia  flaoael  ip^h^  .tAs  sooa  as  the  men 
C6itietjA»  gtmm  they  repair  to  the  engme-ibouae^  where,  they  gene* 
nibf  kam  itimt  Mmdergromnd  cUthes  to  dry,  wash  dienMelvea  m 
tfiei(1iramei 'vater  af  tm  .eaguie**pool,  aad  put  on  their  clothea^ 
^¥}4kb  ^ant  always  eftoeedingly  deeent.  By  this  time  the  maidem 
a^diittfe  boys- have  abo  washed  Aeir  faces,  and  the  whofe  |Arly* 
migfjuteiaoposs  the  fields  in  groups,  aad  in  different. diiectionsiy 
taitbdor.reqieclive  hoaaes.  Genmily  apeaking,  they  aow  look 
a<releasiand  fresh,  and  seem  so  happy,  that  one  would  scamefy 
htmj  ikty  had  wocked  all  day  in  darikneas  and  confinement. 
Tht^  old  itmskf  however,  tired  with  their  wc»k,  and  akk  of  the 
fottm  and  vagariea  of  die  oolside  and  ibe  inside  of  tfaisminii^ 
wnrM^* plod, their  way  in  aoher  silence— probably  thinlong  of  thear 
siqDperv  The  youiqier  ,men  proceed  talking  and  laugUng,  and 
^mre  tfae^graasisgoodthey  will  sometimes  slop  and  wrestle.  The 
big.boja  generaOy  advance  by  playing  at  leap-foog;  little  urcfaias 
n^fron  brfose  to  gain  time  to  stand  upon  tksir  heads;  whUe  the 
^vmdem^'  aemetimea  pleased  and  aometimes  oflbnded  with  what 
happens,  aiiule  or  acream  as  circnmatancea  may  require.  As  the 
diSmnt  members  of  the  groap  approadi  their  respective  cottages^ 
their  .nnmbeia  of  .oonrse  diminiah,'and  the  individual  who  Uvea  6y> 
thetf  froaa  the  mines,  like  the  solitary  sarvivor  of  a  large  family, 
performa  the  laat  few  yards  of  his  journey  by  himself.  On  ani* 
ving  4it  hcmie,  the  first  employment  is  to  wheel  a  small  cask.in  a 
lighl  barrow  for  water*— and  as  ^  cottages  are  built  to  fallow 
tl^  jdrtufea  and  progress  of  the  mine,  it  often  happens  that  the 
miner  haa  dnee  miles  to  go  ere  he  can  fill  hia  cask*  As  soonaa 
iim  young  man  hare  supped,  they  generally  dress  themselves  in 
thcar  haMag  dMAas>— ^  suit  better  than  the  wofrlAKif^hihm  in 
wlttch  they  walk  to  die  mines,  but  not  so  good  as  tbeu:  Swnda^ 
cMbea.  in  factihe  Ao/idoj^-eM&st  are  the  Sugidmf^tlM  of  last 
year,  and  thus,  incladiag  his  nfMier^gnmatflt/fanneb,  every  Conush 
miner  rgeuBrally  poasesses  four  suite  of  clothes. 

.The  Sttttday  is  kept  with  great  attention.  The  mining  conunu* 
ni^,  male  and  femak,  are  remarkably  weU  dreased,  and  as  they 
come  finaa  ihe  dbnrck  or  meetings,  there  is  certainly  no  labouring 
cb»fr  in.  £iq(l«id  at  all  emal  to  them  in  appearance ;  for  they  ane 
naftemitty  good-looking.  Working  away  from  sun  and  vnnd,  their 
complexions  are  never  weather-beaten,  and  often  ruddy ;  they  are 
natural^'  a  •ckeerfnl  people,  and,  indeed,  when  one  considers  bofw 
man)iliottca?they  pass  in.aabterraneous  darkness,  it  is  not  surprising^ 

il^\Ul^^\\i    <i[.inn  I         I. ■ '  ' I 

i«^tt»tsMilaQid»decmHH«nsaiFlpM<>^^KH€o]if#li4^  \ 
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liMit  iMy  dumU  Io0k  iqM»  tbe  miiuinBeof  ^  gabbath  ^ai  llM  i!gu 
ml,  not  onlj  of  raity  but  ttf  higk  and  actiw  natural  e^j&fiketn. 

Th»  '  ticielMg^/  or  wteUy  sale  of  tiie  ores,  fonns  a  e«ri4d(ii 
feature  of  the  ff^tem  of  BBbuiig^iii  Cornwall.  Tlie  €irc»,  ds  bfefbrtf 
stated,  are  gonmlly  nude  up  by  the  tribaten  into  beap»<if  fobiXit 
a  hundred  iona  each ;  and  aamples,  or  htttebags,  front  eiH^h^  heap, 
ase  tmt  to  the  agenti  for  the  difibrent  Copper  ct>iiipjk)n^«  The 
agents  take  theae  to  the  Combh  aitaf0nK--a  vet  of^'nken^fAt6 
(atrange  to  relate)  ai«  deetitute  of  the  mdet  distant  notifm  ^  tb6 
theories  of  chemistry  or  metrihirgy,  b«it  wW  nev^nbeless  CMi  ptiKv 
licaUy  delermina  with,  great  accuracy  tiie  vahie  of  each  sample  of 
nre^  As  soon  as  the  agents  have  been  bfbrmed  of  the  aMay;  they 
determine  what  sum  per  ton  th^  will  oSdt  in  Ihit  nftm^  of  ftielt 
respectife  tompamee  for  each  heap  of  ores  at  the  wieek^y  flieetittg 
or  ticketing^  At  this  meeting*  all  the  mine-ag^tite^  n»  well  asihe 
agenta  for  dm  several  ooppor  cmapaaies^  attend^  and  it  is  rih- 
gular  to  see  the  whole  of  the  ones,  amounting  to  severs!  thou- 
sand tonsy  soU  without  the  nttersnce  of  one  smgto  word.-i-The 
agents  for  the  copper  compames^  seated  at  a  long  table,  hand  up 
individoaUy  to  the  ehaimuui  a.  ticket  or  tender,  statiilg  wh«  sttm 
per  ton  they  ofer  for  eadi  heap.  As  soon  as  eveiy  man  b^  deH- 
veredhis  ticket,  they  me  all  ordered  to  be  printed  together  lU  a 
tabular  foim*  The  largest  sum  offend  for  each  heap  is  diititt* 
guished  by  a  Une  drawn  under  it  in  the  table;  and  the  agent  %ho 
has  make  this  offer  is  the  purchaser. 

9.. Having  now  endeavoured  to  introduce  to  the  acquaidtattce 
of  our  reader  die  Cotnish  miner,  nad  Aie  system  of  minin<^  esta- 
Uished  in  his  countiy,  we  shall  pniceed  to  a  general  but  iSithfui 
rifiolch  of  the  mmers  and  mming  of  the  Spanish  colonies  over  the 
Atlantio.  It  IS  certainly  the  case  that  nature  has  fomied  *e  vast 
eontinent  of  America  on  a  scale  veiy  diferent  from  that  of  the 
old  world.  In  i>oint  of  grandeur  and  munificence  Ae  outline  of 
the  Western  world  is  far  superior  to  that  in  which  it  is  oar  foN 
tano  to  live.  We  cannot  boast  of  rivers  one  hundred  or  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  hi  breadth  5  but  we  have  streams  of  mueh 
mrrower  dimensions,  free  fipom  the  rapids  of  St.  Lawrence,  from 
the  pwineroa  and  sand-banks  of  the  Rio  Plata,  and  broad 
enoagh  for  eveiy  purpose  for  which  we  can  require  ttieir  aid. 
We  Imve  not,  it  ts  true,  a  range  of  mountains  to  equal,  in  sullf^n 
Bjapfioence,  the  stupendous  Andes ;  but  Mont  Blane  is  quite 
high  ^ough  for  die  scientific  portion  of  our  community,  ^df 
Greenwich  hill  qmte  steep  enough  for  those  who  feel  ahxwus  to 

eve*ryt^u«S5!* ^'  ^^^^  ^'' ^^  ^^^ttmm^ m^ TuMfeyv "4  for  opRiar  m* 
..   -  '         roU 
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loll  down  it  We  hter^  mMmibe  dark  knimietrabkrtorasts  of 
Kofdi  America^  Qor  the  rast  kteroutiftble  plains  of  die  Pampas  { 
but  yife  post esi,  in  their  steady  the  anilgcer  regions  of  civilized  life, 
and  we  have  be^  somewhat  tenderer  mia:  &t  of  the  wild  bully 
with  plenty  of  good  eoal  to  cook  it.     In  like  manner,  w«  do  not 

KaseSft  mines  of  gold  and  silver  (O  equal  those  whioh  are  traid  l# 
deposited  in  tt^  loAy  Cordilleras  of  the  American  moimtain«  j 
but  we  have>  in  our  own  country,  in  great  abundance^  humbled 
m^als,  whidi  possess  the  inestimable  value  of  being  within  our 
reacfa^  and  under  the  protaction  of  cmt  own  laws. 

Witb  respect  to  the  value  of  die  American  minas,  there  is  iiow 
but  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  popular  estimate  has  been 
all  along  greatly  exaggerated*  The  unpreoedented  mass  of  pte-t 
cious  metals  poured  into  Europe  afbr  the  discovery  of  America; 
naturally  led  men  to  conceive  that  the  ores  must  have  been  ob«» 
tained  with  great  facility,  and  that,  consequendy,  they  e>nsted  in 
great  abundance  in  America  t  but  it  was  not  remembered,  diat; 
for  a  large  proportion  of  these  metala,  die  Spaniards,  who  dazzled 
us  with  the  display  of  them,  had  never  paid  the  labour  of  extrac-* 
tion^-4n  short,  that  they  were  gained  at  first  by  open  pkmder, 
and  long  afterwards  by  dooming  the  Indians  to  a  bfe  of  forced 
labour  and  misery,  which  caw^i  in  many  places,  aH  bat  the 
extinction  of  that  unfortunate  mce*  There  can,  ho¥«ver,  b^  Her 
doubt,  that,  for  a  considerable  time  previous  to  the  revohidon,^ 
some  of  the  mines  in  Mexico  did  produce  very  larg^  profits  ;  but 
here  again  we  quite  forget  that  diese  profits  proceeded  not  from 
die  whole  of  the  mines,  but  from  a  very  smaU  number. 
'  During  the  revolution,  many  of  die  richest  mines  were  burnt 
and  ruined :  being,  dieiefore,  deserted,  they  gradually  became 
filled  with  water ;  and  because  the  natives  of  Ainerica,  under  such 
circumstances,  hesitated  to  undertake  the  expense  of  re^working 
them,  English  Companies  were  formed  for  tne  purpose  of  doings 
so— die  singular  foundation  on  which  all  these  Companies  prin^^ 
cipally  rested,  being  a  notion  that  the  natives  of  America  were 
ignorant  of  the  proper  mode  of  working  their  own  mines. 

This  notion  was  radically  absurd,  and  it  has  been  acted  upon- 
with  miserable  consequences.  It  now  turns  out  that  the  Ameri* 
can  system  was  the  result  of  intelligence,  tria],  and  experience, 
and  was  adapted  to  the  character,  habits,  and  state  of  civiliai^on' 
of  the  country ;  and  of  this  the  mode  in  which  many  of  the  poor 
mines  were  worked  gives,  perhaps,  die  fieurest  example*  A  snmll 
party  of  n^iners  were'engaged,  who,  with  their  tools  in  dieir  hands, 
and  with  a  supply  for  some  months  of  charqtief  or  hung  beef,  at 
their  backs,  ascended  forthwith  die  mountain,  until  diey  reached 
the  lode,  and  diere,  without  hut  or  shelter  of  any  sort,  at  once 
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^  Comi$h  Mifdn^in  Anlerid* 

coxximenteA  their  operatJond,  hf  sinking  smaD  sl^s  tfrt  flid»*«dd|t 
ttromisirtg  point^^  and  following  the  veins  wfter^^r  'they..^*#«fc 
found  to  be  richest.  By  these  means  they  ofteti  <^tri*id'1fo 
extract  a  small  profit  iVom  the  lode,  aiid  certainly  AteintWd^'ttf 
operations,  under  the  circumstances,  "was  the  best  they ^  cj^lrtd 
Udopt ;  for  the  locality  of  the  lode  was  slich,  that  it'i^uM  aolbdttr 
the  expe;nse  of  being  worked  oti  a  mot^  extended  fljatst,  ^Mi 
besides,  the  lode,  after  all,  was  so  poor,  that  it  was  only  th^iit^g- 
gular  system  of  taking  its  best  parts,  that  could  at  all-  psty  <be 
miner  for  his  labour.  The  native  miner,  therefore,  Worked  his  lode 
after  his  os^n  way,  and  he  certainly  managed  to  exlract  fr^»nil^ 
profit  whidi  no  foreigner  could  hop^  fw.  Any  one  wbot  htfs 
travelled  among  the  mountains  of  America  will  «dmit,  that  tbetfe 
^e  hundreds  of  spots  from  which  siker  has  been  extrairted,  wWdi 
would  not  pay  us  for  working,  even  if  they  were  in  EaglhMd ;  'WtA 
it  seems  to  follow  that  the  same  credit  is,  in  these  cases/ JctetlyAie 
to  the  native  miner,  which  no  man  in  England  would  reuMie^t|>liiie 
farmer  who  should  extract  a  profit  from  land  for  which  wp<me 
but  himself  would  undertake  to  give  any  rent*  *  •   .  j 

The  plan  adopted  in  die  great  mines  of  America  was  notietfs 
suited — we  speak  from  personal  observation  and  deliberate  reflec- 
tion— ^to  the  localities  of  the  lodes,  the  character  of  the  cowott^, 
and  the  habits  of  the  population.  In  Cornwall,  as  we  have  ^stat^, 
neither  miners  nor  captams  of  mines,  nor  assayers,  nor  iadventureti, 
pretiend  to  work  upon  scientific  principles,  or  to  possess  any  4^ut 
practical  knowledge :  diey  have  no  books  upon  mining,  and,  until 
the  present  day,  mining  has  never  occupied  public  attention  in 
diis  country.  But  in  Mexico  the  court  of  Spain,  far  from  neg- 
lecting the  mines,  looked  towards  them  for  its  greatest  rerenne, 
and  cared  for  them  accordingly.  Besides  many  intelligent  indi- 
viduals who  went  to  the  mines  from  Spain,  German  miners  were 
sent  thither  by  the  court  to  introduce,  as  far  as  was  possible,  their 
knowledge  and  experience ;  and  a  college,  or  <  tribunal  de  mineri*,' 
>va8  founded  in  Mexico,  the  professor  of  mineralogy  in  vMdi 
establishment  (M.  del  Rio)  had  visited  the  most  celebrated  mi^^ 
in  Europe,  and  mad^  himself  acquainted  with  all  that  they  eot^ 
show.  Tlie  working  of  the  mines  was  also  the  natural,  infdeed 
almost  the  sole  object,  to  which  the  most  intelligent  persons  resi- 
dent in  Mexico  had  earnestly  directed  their  attention.  They  had 
more  people  at  work  in  some  of  their  establishment^  that(:any  of 
onr  pining  companies  in  England  ever  employed;  ih^  had 
worked  some  mines  to  greater  depths  than  have  ever  beiett;  ex- 
plored^ down  to  the  present  hour,  in  Cornwall ;  and  a?s'  tfieSr 
profits  before  Ae  revolution  were  very  great,  ^ey  not  ^ly  pos- 
sessed capital  enough  to  enable  ^m  toiobroduce  whatever  hsi- 
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CaniA  Mining  in  Anmiee^  ^ 

prOF^itfiBiilp  ikjej  conceived  necessary,  hut.tfaiiey  wece  quite  liberal 
.«9<High:lo  exert  it.  To  take  an  example,  we  are  assured  that  the 
work^  on*  Counl  Regla's  mine  cost  him  400,000/.  But  although 
'^e  .pnopriefeovs.of  the  Mexican  mines  were  naturaUj  anxious  to 
jlvail  then^elves  of  aj^  in^urovements  .which  might  increase  their 
•p«oi^  OPT  ^dimiii^^h  their  expenses,  it  was  inipossible  for  them 
:Ulin<%  .V>  ^adoptf  the  customs  of  the  mines  in  Europe^  which  all 
.dMFscetl  fipm  each,  other,  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  diiFerenceB 
«JF  hn^tyy  resources,  &c.  Sec  in  the  states  where  they  were 
m^^Mfi*  To^ny  one  who  has  for  a  moipent  coiNudered  the  sub- 
J^t;,^.piii^ng,  it  m^stbe  evident  that  no  one  general  system  can 
•1a^  pursued^  even  within  the  limits  of  one  country »  In  America, 
'iSskninflaiice,  ev/^n  suppasiAg  that  two  lodes  quite  similar  to  each 
fayAier  existed  on.  two  mountains,  of  the  same  altitude,  dimen- 
.aicms,,  aiMi  gaoWgical  construction,  but  widely  separated  from  each 
isAetj  itiWiMild  by  np  means  follow  that  the  same  system  could  be 
«dQyt«d  i^  both  of  them-  The  pne  mine  might  be  drained  by 
iP»ea<«i  of  simple  machinery ^  to  be  worked  by  wati^r  which  migpht 
exist  near  the  spot,  or  by  mules  which  might  be  supported  in  ita 
neii^iboufbood ;  while^  from  want  of  roads,  pastme*  water,j  and 
ao  ^ortb,  it  m^ht  b^  ubaolutely  necessary  to  drain  tbe  other,  by 
Bieaos  of  an  expen^ve  adit.  And  agiain,  supposing  the  ores  ex- 
^Tiieted  from  tho  two  mines  to  be  of  the  very  same  class>  yet  they 
would  pfdbahly  require  to  be  treated  in  a  different  w^y:  those 
n^ar  .water  and  wood  would  be  easily  dressed  and  smelted,  while 
the,  dveosing,  of  the  othem.  might  entail  great  trouble  and  cost, 
and  aiso^the  process  of  amalgamation;  and^  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  ores  would  weekly  increase  or  diminish  in  value, 
according  to  the  fluctuating  pqces  of  quicksilver,  conveyance,  and 
tl^  like«— It  is  natural  and  probable  to  conceive  that  diere  were 
some  improvements  in  mimn^  which  the  Mexican  proprietor 
mght  have  overlooked,  and  which  he  might  have  introduced, with 
jkd^ntf^;  yet  the  Mexican  system,  upon.the  whole,  was  far. from 
^adA  £very  one  who  has  visited  those  mines,  must  admit,  that  the 
.iM^onry  in  tbe  shafts  is  ^mirably  performed — that  the  wood-w.prk, 
Ihough  Qot  90  neatly  done  as  in  England,  is  stronc  and  suflii^ient 
^^-i-ytit^t  j^ie  arastras,  or  mi)ls  for  the  trituration  of  tbe^  ores,,  have 
)^n  t^oi^t  to  great  perfection^-and  that  th^  native  ininer  pos- 
-g|9l9ses:fTodigiou8  physical  strength.  ^        , 

/AigV^^t  deal  \fm  been  said  against  the  system  of  carrying  out  the 
9RP  o^the  l^ckn.of  men,  yet  it  must  be.recpUect^  that,  wher^  the 
popuMion  h  so  smaM,  and  the  Ipdes  are  so  large  f^  ,in  Mexico, 
$I|^  pfopr,i^orffof  tbemin^s  are  nat^ralIy  in. the  habit  of  se^r<;}itng 
A^r  <ibe  bi^t;Opfs  pcjiy,  ii^tead  qf  rsgularlv  wo^-Jjjng  out  the  lodp, 
M  i%'>c»fttftip^jijE!Jglvd* .  iNqjy,  under  (his  mode  gjfpperatio^, 
.       0    ;        ^  it 
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04  Coti^wh  Jftfiifif  tfi  .Atefttii* 

il  is  oAn  miavcndably  nec^srarf  to  bring  the  ore  Arbu^  irrq^idar 
aerpoftliiie  gsUeriet,  for  yfuhkh  the  American  method  of  o^rrying 
tlw  ores  is  peculitrly  adapted,  as  it  saves  the  expense  of  sinking 
shafts;  and,  vpoii  the  whole,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
Indiao  Tenateros  carry  upwards  of  three  hundred  pdunds,  which 
10  a  iur  burden  -for  a  mule,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  ^at  die 
Meaucan  .propiietor  had  deliberately  calculated  the  cost  ftod 
pndnoe  of  their  servKMS,  md  that,  mder  the  drcnmstanceB  of  die 
oase,  he  had  fond  human  beings  ike  dieapeat  madiinef  he  couU 
use.  It  was^  nndoublediy,  by  hard  labour  and  rigid^  eidonomy 
akme  that  the  Mexican  proprietor  ever  dreamt  of  reaping  s  har^ 
vest  firom  his  mine* 

When  the  revobtion  took  place,  the  mines  were  burnt,  and 
the  timbers  being  destroyed,  me  principal  workings  and  gaMeries 
fell  in :  on  this  the  positive  value  of  the  mines  instantly  fisU, 
because  di*  expense  necessary  for  working  them  was  ofcouran 
considerably  increased.  The  intelhgeRt  Mexican  mmer,  living 
on  the  spot,  oonversant  with  the  subject  of  mining,  possessing 
many  data  for  calculating  with  considerable  accurtcv  what  avenij^ 
wealth  the  Jodes  ab<Ait  him  probably  contained^  and  what  it 
would  probably  cost  tp  extract  that  wealth,  did  not  thmk  it 
¥^Qrth  his  while  to  work  the  mines.  The  mines,  thus  lying  idle, 
happened  to  attmct  the  notice  of  some  individuals  in  London;  and 
an  idea,  which,  if  it  had  been  calmly  taken  up,  might  have  proved 
not  altogether  unworthy  of  attention,  suddei^y  burst  into  bastf 
pliHM  and  greedy  specuJationt,  which  were  earned  on  in  a  manner 
liUle  creditable  to  the  prudence  or  character  of  this  country. 

It  •  was  resolved  at  once  to  dispatch  Cornish  miners,  ma^ 
chinery,  and  money,  to  mines,  whose  situation  was  scarcelv 
known ;  indeed,  several  companies  sent'  their  miners  from  Faf^ 
mouth,  before  they  had  secured  even  the  frailest  title  to  the  mines 
in.  which  the  men  were  to  be  employed.  The  subject  of  mining 
was  one  to  which  very  few  peop£&  in  England  had  ever  directed 
their  attention ;  and  nothing  can  prove  die  profomd  ignorance 
which  prevailed  among  us,  mone  than  die  assortment  of  com^ 
misaioners  and  miners^  that  were  now  embarked  for  America. 
To  command  the  Cornish  miners,  and  to  conduct  the  whole 
speculation,  one  or  two  conunissioners  were  appointed  by  each  of 
the  new  companies ;  and  as  there  was  no  class  of  people,  in  tfab 
country  who  could  boast  of  any  experience  in  working  siilver 
minas,  the  directors,  who  knew  no  more  <rf  the  business  than  the 
shareholders,  were  rather  pnzzied  to  determine,  from  what  pfo^ 
feteion  these  commissioners  ought  to-  be  selected.  One  of  die 
companies  considered'  that,  m  order  to- guard  dieir  prOpi^i^y,  n(^ 
pmMBL  wsiA  be  betltf  tiwn  im -ofieer  nf  the  ^eiKbi'  «lher 

directors 
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directpra  reiolvAd  tb«t,  ai  engnm  wem  tobe»tiC;  mtv  it  muM  h^ 
well  U)  .procure .oiBcera  from  the  engineen*  Manjr  selected  cikei* 
from  the  jirUlleiy,  because  they  heard  that  gunpowder  was. to  W 
requiced  .foir  the  mines.  Several  detemined  that^  for  haulmg-  up 
oreei^  water^  8u:.  from  the  depths  of  traMatkntic  momtainst  ^&* 
c^fs  of  bis  Majes^s  navy  would  be  singularly  servioeable-^-aad  one 
company^  whose  minea  were  iUed  mth  water^  and  widely  mf^ 
rated  one  from  another^  concluded^  that  to  encounter  diffionltieB 
both  on  land  and  on  water  was  indisputably  the  provtnce  of  aa 
officer  of  marinea;  and,  tfacorefore,  from  every  <me  of  the  above 
callings  one  or  aaore  jpersona  received  the  invitation  to  direet  ih^ 
operations  of  some  mining  company  in  America*  The  hononr* 
able  professions  to  which  these  gentlemen  belonged  affeidedsetis^ 
factory  pledges,  that  th^  would  severally  conduct  tfadr  nnierf 
takings  with  zeal  and  integrity;  but,  periMps, none  will  now  be 
more  ready  than  themselves  to  admt,  4hat  their  education  had 
in  no.  way  fitted  them  for  expeynding  the  ^tems  at  miningi 
smelting,  amalgamation,  &Ct — and  few  of  thera  can  hesitate  te 
confess  tl^at  far  from  being  acquainted  vnth  the  nature  ^  ih% 
couatiy  in  which  their  administrations  were  to  be  curried  on,  ^ey 
were  quste  unable  even  to  speak  its  las^age.  However,  ahhough 
they  b^w  nothing,  the  shareholdefs^  if  possible,  knew  less,  «nd 
the  whole  system  bein|(  that  of  the  blind  leading  the  Mikid^  thes^ 
fqrlom-hope  commissioners  took  their  leave  ami  stnted  for  ^ 
New  World. 

llie  Comishmen  who  aceompanied'them  consisted  of  eoppet 
miners,  tinners,  copper-ore  dressers,  and  tin^re  dressers;  and 
if  these  men  IumI  only  been  questioned,  we  are  quite  sure  tk^ 
would  all  have  said  at  once  thiut  they  did  not  profess  to  know  any^ 
thing  either  about  searching  for  ailverores,  or  about  dressing  them; 
The  copiper  miner  weuld  have  eaid,  ^  If  you  will  send  me  to  a 
copiper  mme,  and  if  the  copper  ores  in  diat  mme  are  similar  to  the 
particular  description  of  oopper  ores,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in 
the  nei^^bouihood  of  the  Dalcoath  mine,  where  I  have  vrorited  aH 
my  life,  I  will  undertake  to  tell  you  vriiich  are  good  ores,  and  whidk 
are  had;  I  will  teU  you  whedier  the  lode  is  'IrinShf  or  no^^ 
that  is,  weedier  it  promisee  to  improve.  Ifjovk  vnH  put' me  among 
people  who  .q>eak  English  I  will  teadi  diem  all  tkis,-^^  you 
can  prevail  on  them  to  learn  it;  and  t^vou  wish  me  to  work  upoft 
irihvk^  1  tell  you  fairly,  I  wiU  make  the  best  bargain  with  you  I 
caiw'-^The,  copper-ore  dresser  would  have  said  vnth  equal'  frank*^ 
ness^^ '  I  know  nothing. at  -all  about  dressing  iiy»-Attr«t,  because 
that  ts.a  tmde  by  itself;  and  I  come  from  n  part  of  ConrwaH 
where  there  eie  no  tm  SBOnes;  but  if  you  will  give  me  iicfprn- 
hMX/f,:  I  will  tt^deitake  %>  buck  ^tfiem,  and  jig  them/  and  dress 

them. 
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99.  C5orniiJ>  lliRm^M^4wmi(^^ 

tibem^  WMJiykn  Aomio  emsj  w«f,fifc  to  be*8aifi|t#f  <k»*^«lifu 
Ikaow  nothing  about  silverj  ^*  hiire»,"  or  about  sBtdtUACM^iMit 
of  '^  hures ;"  aod  I  don't  kaow  whatamaiffimitigiajgi^tin  JihiSTi^ 
ewer,  as  yxM  offipir  nc  fifiteea  guiueag  a  inootb  to  go  t^^^oMrita, 
and  ^'I  nowxan  scaicelyget  three^I  am  v^ wilUng^ojevnt^t- 
Tbe  icaptain  of ,  t^  Cwmh  nMAea.wpuld  baiw  «»i4}:  .'Jimtt 
^jOfage  to,vvK>rk  VQur  luiaea  in  Amflrica  exactly  om  tb<  fllKi jAj^ 
are  worked  in  Cornwall*  I  koow  all  the  trkka  of  Ai^.Qimiak 
notmers,  for  I  was  brouoht  up  among  them ;  and  if  thens  %rei  tfm 
aapevtQcksiniUaerica^I  will  do  mytitmo6tto  putajstop  ;Q,thP!nc> 
but  M  I.  cannot  understand  what  it  is  forei^iers  aur*¥rb^jd|||f| 
gp^ak  to  each  other,  I  will  not  answer  fo  find  out  asyttiifig  hojVM^ 
ilfbat  I  can  see;  and  with  respect  to.  the  foreigii  nw^;»4!«U9Mlill0 
fk/c^  of  gpld^  and  poncealing  pieces  of  rich.oi^f  .in.^bfK^^I^^ 
aijns,  thighs,  &c.— which  I .  hear ,  Aey  do,,  to  ,the  jqpoiM^^tjfiftilll 
thousand  pomids  a-ye^r  inoae  jnuieT-these  are  tpck^.  our  WMIA 
never  ,pr^tic^i>  and  I  should  not  know  how  topiyvfuit  timmcrrt 
bpwever^  m  you  offer  me  one  thousand  pounds  ^p^r^^fj^i^  9t^ 
prissf  1^  pay  is.mn^-six  pounds,  I  shall  be  e;Kceedii^l^  hap^lo^p^. 
!^  any  man  pf  common  sense^  practically  acquamled  with  .^c^ 
character  of  the  Cornish,  mioers^  liad  been  consuli^d^lie^.wpuU 
ha^  said>  ^  it.  is  usdess  to  make  bargains  with  these  inea^:w)ii^ 
are  inconfd^tent  with  their. habits  and  experience;  ;tb#i|r>aig9#9 
tures  can  be  no  sequrity  to  you  diat,  they  will  perfora^  mofa.  than 
their  nature  can  permit  They  are  ignorant  of  the.  .ijyock  yok 
afe  abpu^  to  require  from  them~they  are  unable  to  stand  Agfumt 
^  clii^te  .jso  uncongenial  to  their  constitution.  CqmHder«4«ofe^ 
over,  that  m  Cornwall,  not  only  do  the  laws  of  the  cottnti7;ei}aHre 
protection  .to  your  undertaking,  b.ut  every  branch  pf  tra^e^oobiw 
Its  si^ipport.  ruel,  candles,  rope,  iron,  wpod-rwork,  inarhiflfffy». 
tools,  provisions,  everything  that  the  miner  can  posaib^  ^equiAEi 
i|.  j^r^^^hed  him>  and,  like  a  spoiled  child,  he  hffs  pexert^Ji^fpi, 
want  ^^custoined,  to  follow  his  own  judgment,  ]fou  ;v^jiU.  £nd 
him  ohsUnatdy  .bigoted  to  Cornish  customs^  and  model  of  wo|i^. 
ingji  ,w£dch  must. be  totally  inapplicable  to  the.  moaotaiai.  ipf 
America*  ,  His  ei^perience  has  made  him  intelligent  in-  Corp^^U^ 
and  hia  own  interests  have  taught  him  to  be  cm^nijfiKi;  hutttb^ 
latter,  characteristic  is  the  only .  one  that  will  .bear  ^xpor)l^%tioilj 
-*-tlve  formeip  will  vanish,  like  witchcraft,  iq  crossing  thei  pof\M94 
watersjof  the  Atlantic*,  In  England,  your.minei?  i^ust^vt^Qf^^/oi: 
jBtarve;  bjut. you, have  yourselves,  annihilated  in^hifu ^aIloii)d|KPr 
mjenf  to  labour,  .by  the  enormoHs  salary  i^,wl^c^.,yp^  bajyAi^fir 
g^^  hi^.'  ByrVrtue  of  jour  coi^trac^  yoju^  nuiv  ,ii:^>ii|p^ 
going  down  to  the  mine ;  but  you-  cannot  make  nun  labonr  whfn 
pe  is  thete,  for,  Raised  a^xjve his vrorJsbjr  tbeind^pep^fii^ti^wy  of 
■.     .  '  .  .  •  :  '.i    /X7  .i./cme 
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oftMliMtk'^  iUdflly  poiiMtf  4-yeiir,  ^tcli  fon  hkVt  heeh  si^ 
i«e«d8i4eiflite'M'to  ensure  to  him,  he  mlldo  little  more  thaii 
looii'iBlKyi hk»  ftni  drkk  to  jour  health.**^ 
^Tbe-^pimon  of  the  native. miners  of  America  was  unforttmately 
D#fier..li9ked|  and  assuredly  the  first  rencontres  fliat  took  place 
fci^tM^^n  ^them  and  their  new  rivals  were  strange  scenes.  On  one 
<if4be«e  occasions  (says  an  eye-witness)  a  small  party  of  our  tinneri 
9itiii^i»fpH^9  had  at  fast,  wiA  great  difliculty,  succeeded  in  climb^ 
iti|  ta^'die  stmunit  of  ene  6f  (he  lofty  ranges  of  the  Andes.  Thei 
OMyiisb  m(dfl,  stressed  in  their  KoUday  dathe9y  were  flashed  with  tire 
IMgu^  ^f  riding  to  such  a  height,  and  their  healthy,  ftdrid  dkeeU 
B9tmei  te«dy  to  burst  with  die  blood  dancing  within  them.  The/ 
fipde  oil  their  mules  to  the  moudi  of  a  small  mine,  aqd  had  scarcely 
aMiffed  Acre,  when  an  old  Indian  gradually  rose  from  die  eardi  be-r 
neaiAi  them.  Exciting  n  smaH  piebe  of  cloth  which  was  rbUnd  hi$ 
fuiddle,  be  was  naked,  and  a  fragment  of  rock,  weighing  more  than' 
two  hundred  weight,  rested  upon  his  bare  back.  His  red'  frame 
nftfi  sinewy  rather  than  muscular,  and  there  was  not  a  ttne  in  his' 
witk^ied^^bfmtenance,  which  did  not  seem  to  tell  its  own  tale  of 
imfferiu^.  '  He  hx)ked  as  if  he  had  long  Wanted  foo({,  yet  betrayed 
no  s^plem  -of  ediaustion* '  Standing  firmly  under  his  gigantic 
lottd|  the  poof  man  gazed  wildly  through  the  lank  black  hair  that 
atr^^ed  and  dangled  before  his  face,  as  if  utterly  surprised  at  the 
appearance  of  Ae  strangers, — to  whom,  could  they  have  understood 
him,  he  mi^  justly  have  said :  *  For  what  purpose  have  Ae  inha<7 
bitante  of  the  old  world  come  again  aniong  us  ?  Is  it  to  relieve 
our  wkBts,  or  to  add  to  our  jnisfortunes  ?  You  have  driven  us  froni 
our  plains-M>ur  ancient  empires  are  in  your  hands — we  have  been, 
luid  tfe  Bte,  unaMe  to  stand  against  you — but  do  you  still  seriousir 
b^Heve*  that  our  whole  race  has  neither  judgment  nor  strength! 
Dd'you  eonceive  that  we  could  have  procured  you  the  precious 
metab  in  such  abundance  without  gaining  experience  in  the  arts 
of  Searehin^  for  them  ?  Do  you  fancy,  that  they  are  here^  in  pro*' 
fusion  ?— Bfiter  die  mine  beneath  us,  and  you  will  perceive  hoD^' 
trMiitg  is  its  value  if  you  abstract  from  it  our  labour.  In  what' 
do?  ^Uj>reteiirf  to  instruct  us  ?  Are  you  better  acquainted  wHh^ 
our  n^lMnUans  than  we  ourselves  ?  Or,  are  you  prepau-ed  to  bekr" 
die'MUidto  changes  and  rigour  of  this  climate  with  more  firm- 
n^"?  'HoV  can  you  expect  to  wo^H  cheaper  than  we  d6  ?*  Will 
youi^in  a  more  humble  hovel  than  diat  before  you,  or  wiH  you' 
sufosikt'  ok'  coarser  food  than  it  contains  ?  Look  around  af  tJie; 
cheeriesn/,  laowjr  mountains  by  which  we  are  impr^^rtcd !  ^  ts  if^ 
in  your  power  to  fertihze  oV  to  enli\nen  them  ?     Dp  you  fthby  tJial? 

mm      fi-pi     III,     ni.i    ini  .f  ■»j....m    i>  ...  ■..:»     >"iii >'         in'm    nm    «*i    tty."!!!  wiini'4 

•  One  of  the  Qontidimiiwrs  did  vriie  to  his  brother.  i»  CQmw«U|  '  Yqh  Aive  oa 
iaei,Jiy;!»a*rthhrstyafi'ftrt  hotjdrycootttrjrdo^^^  ^  * 
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jou  are  stronger  than  an  Indian  ?  If  bo,  use  those  i^gbtgr  tools> 
or  carry  this  rock  which  I  support  ;^^if  you  admit  that  you  would 
sink  under  the  fatigue  of  doing  Mdier,  you  can  be  superior  to  lu 
in  nothing  but  the  faculties  of  your  minds ;  and  if  you  bo  really 
miners,  you  itiust  know  but  too  well;  that  intellect  deed  not  be  verf 
rapi^y  or  bright,  to  keep  pace  with,  or  to  enlighten  him  who  passes 
his  dreary  life  in  the  rocky  bowels  of  these  wild  momitains--r4hat 
to  force  one's  way  through  them  is  a  much  greater  exertioM.  Af  tfa6 
muscles  than  the  brain.  Though  you  be  children  of  the  civilised 
world,  you  may  perhaps  deign  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  tul 
old  Indian,  when  be  assures  you  that  the  mine  in  which  he. has 
worn  out  his  life  b  incapable  of  giving  any  labourer  do.thes  such 
^  you  wear,  or  food  such  as  it  has  apparently  been  your  good 
fortune  to  subsist  upon  !^  * 

Besides  the  instruction  which  the  city  mining  companies  ex-^ 
pected  that  their  commissioners  and  Cornish  men  were  to  impart 
to  the  Indian  miner,  they  had  also  calculated  on  great  advantages 
which  they  were  to  receive,  by  introducing  into  America  machi- 
nery and  capital;  and  upon  these  two  points  it  is,  therefore, 
necessary  that  we  should  make  a  very  few  observations.  Machi- 
nery is  the  representative  of  labour,  and  it  i  iiuplied  in  Enc|nn  ! 
generally,  and  in  our  Cornish  mines  in  particular,  because,  upon 
calculation,  it  is  found  to  be  an  economical  substitute  £of 
labour.  The  great  ninety-inch  steam-«ngine  on  the  Consolidated 
mines  in  Cornwall,  for  instance,  cost  at  the  foundery  two  thousand 
pounds ;  the  expense  of  putdng  it  up  was  four  thoustod  pounds, 
and  the  pit-work  two  thousand  more.  In  twenty-four  hours  it 
consumes  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  bu^els  of  coals,  which 
are  delivered  at  one  shilling  a  bushel.  In  return  for  this  catcu* 
lable  expense,  the  engine  lifts  sixty^our  gallons  of  water  per 
stroke,  and  it  can  work  twelve  strokes  in  a  minute*  It  is;  we 
take  it,  evident  that  the  advantages  of  such  an  engine  are  scru*< 
pulously  to  be  weighed  against  its  txptnses,  and  that  it  can  only 
be  introduced  with  prudence  w  lien  the  former  exceed  the  latter. 
Now  the  engines  sent  to  Mexico  were  of  seventy-inch  cylinder, 
and  being  similar  to  those  used  in  Cornwall,  their  advantages,  or 
rather  powers,  are  every  where  the  same ; — that  is  to  say,  tliey 
are  capable  of  lifting  a  certain  number  of  gallons  per  stroke, 
and  of  working  so  many  strokes  in  a  minute ;  but  in  America  what 
is  to  be  the  expense  of  this  ?  Even  at  the  first  glance  it  must  ap- 
pear that  the  cost  of  transporting  a  seventy-inch  engine  to  the  mines 
even  of  Mexico,  must  be  something  quite  enormous.  There  is 
not  only  the  unhealthy  climate  of  Vera  Cruz  to  contend  with,  but 
the  whole  country  is  one  coutuiued  obstacle  to  llie  undertaking. 
It  is  necessary  to  make  roads,  to  construct  bridges  ;  and  such  un- 
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MMiM  KffoHff  art  tiiid  niii5t  be  attetided  by  tmnatural  expenses. 
Wsppiiting,  bowevef,  that  all  these  difficulties  are,  by  dint  of  rtioney, 
#imDbtttited,  and  that  diis  unwi^Wy  labourer  does  ^et  to  the  rtiines-^ 
at  >VMtt  ifkpet^e  is  be  to  be  8Upp6rt^  there  ?  What  is  t6  be  the 
priciJ  of  hii  ftael  *  and  vfh^t  are  to  be  the  salaries  of  the  artisans 
Whdtattkrt  ttnarMd^biy  be  thaintained  fbr  the  purpose  of  rep^ring 
ti^tywrt  of  a<;cident  that  riiay  happen  to  the  many-limbed  and 
tnosrt  Plicate  colossus,  m  his  unnatural  exile  ?  Without  attempting 
W  tftkulate  thte  expenses  of  all  these  contingencies,  we  do  not 
iteikate  to  *lsert,  that  if  the  sante,  or  similar,  difficulties  could 
e*isft  ih  Cornwall,  Ihere  would  not  be  at  this  hour  one  steam* 
^gitteiti  that  Country. 

'^  Again,  -with  respect  to  tiie  benefit  which  the  cify  mining 
^Mlpanies  expected  to  derive  from  introducing  tapital  into 
AhieK*a,  ftmay  jujrtlybe  said  th^t  thi  advantage  liere  was  more 
eftWenfly  in  favour  of  America  than  of  fte  English  shareholdef. 
IfWAs  asserted  Ih  London,  first,*  that  the  American  hihie$  were 
^5ctieedhiyy  lich;  and  secondly,  that  they  Were  lying  idle  fdr 
MntA  tif  capital  •  but  it  was  ratfier  singular  that  the  facts  offered 
iti  snppolt  df  th6  first  assertion  contradicted  the  second.  '  T6 
-^irtHbiith'lhe  ribhes  of  die  Mexican  mines,  for  example,  we  arfe 
IOM,  'how  Joseph  Labdrde,  a  Frenchman,  who  came  into 
Mexico  very'p6or,  suddenly  acquired  immense  wealth,  by  \^ork- 
ittg  one  Of  me  mines  of  Tlapujahua ;  and  how,  having  dissipated 
thfe  hi\dtiey,  the  sam'6  Joseph  again  realised  one  hundred  and  twenty 
'rihrtii^tid  fk)und4  by  workmc  a  mine  In  the  Intfendencia  of  Zacate«- 
taV.  '^The  fbrtunes  acnuired  by  M.  Obregon,  created  Count  Va*- 
lenciana — ^by  Don  Pedro  Tereros,  created  Count  Regla — hy  thfe 
Mirquis  del  Abartado,  fee.  8tc.  are  also  quoted  as  tests  of  the 
tithed  of  the  Mexican  mines.  But  as  these  immense  fortune's 
were  aB  raad6  by  persons  who  commenced  with'little  or  tio  capital, 
it  seeritt  to  follbW  ad  the  proper  conclusion,  from  the  very  shovnng 
of 'A^  case,  Aat  if  these  mines  are  now  as  they  were  then,  it  is  not 
tietessaiy  to  have  large  capitals  to  work  them; — ^that  if  they  are 
"not  as  they  were,  the  same  profits  cannot  be  expected  from  them ; 
and,' upon  the  whol^,  Asitif  die  Mexican  adventurers  consider  the 
'mines  not  wbA  thdr  attention,  they  ought  not  in  prudence  to 
enekge  burs.  '  ^     ^ 

InEnglatidi  rfie  advantages  of  large  capital  are  evident  ;-^in  ill 
onr'lar^c  uAdertakiiigs,  ihoney  is  as  powerful  as  steam,  because, 
like'  that  pbwerj  we  ate  enabled  to  confine  it,  and  to  apply  its  force 
on  ftC^sutiiiulat  point,  and  in  the  particular  direction,  xvhitih  Is 
teqtnrea.  '  But  take  from  us  Ae  laws  of  onr  countiy,  and  the 
advantage  6f  JmbHii  tbmpetitiott^,  which  bind  and  protfect  our 
*         -^  -  11 2  capital 
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100  €mMM^in$agii^Ammei$, 

'^k^hd,  ftttd  ^oMy/  like  steanii  ^ecwiBs-^iip^Mitriftf 
It  i«<j«jred,  surely,  no  eixiraoidiiiary  s^^dtytoSoresm  mtAlh^s^ 
capital  suddenly  tipptoring  in  Mexico^  Cbiliy  l^ofwtf  Ajtteyf&o* 
ht^re  we  Were  «cqUMnted  with  the  4ih«racters'irftbosec<o»«trw^*T- 
tbefote  oirt  titles  td  tfie  miite^  were  secitredy^beiMre^  tbf^  lutwfrttif 
these  yoong  states  were  even  etr^ig  enou^  to^seciire  giUB  iHleSy 
^iii4>efore  we  had  taken  aiiy  ptccautioie  to  grevtJit.ih0iinoiiO|ioly 
^fifae  nuttierovis  avticlefi^  we  Bfaould  reipnie-^^'WOBU'»^iQ|^0i^ 
^' a  ^mptation  to  tb«  ^Temments^  ami  to  cnrerydasa'Of)  a<H^et^ 
«6-ta3t  and  pliuidet  us;  and  would  «tti«ct  obstacbsiittBteadiibf 
i^emovitig  tiiem.  .    ;  ^,,ij  ^j,,, 

■  '  4,  We  iiave  How  cmleavoured  to  show  what>  in  ibedrji;  o^ght 
bif^e  been  expected  from  the  acfaenra  pf  forwafding  Ejfeg^li^  «»- 
missioners,  miners^  machinery,  and  capital  to  the  AmciMnjOuamM^ 
mi  it  only  remains  for  us  to  record  a  few  of  the  eventarMibich 
hate  already  attended  the  actual  execution  <^  thejchento,  vtiqi; 

The  eonfosioQ  arid  hnrry  in  which  miners  and  mheafi'^e^, 
machinery,  and  commissionerB  were  huddled  onboard,  can  luifdly 
be  forgotten.  It  m«y  also  be  remembered,  that  dieae  comp^niaa 
were  of  such  hasty  growth,  that  th^  were  actarcdy  cottsutera^  io 
.exist  at  all,  until  ift  could  be  reported  *  that  the  mineraiawl 
ihachinery  had  been  (the  phrase  was  omiaoos)  diq^atdudi^  t^'As 
soon  as  this  was  made  known,  the  talue  of  tfa^  abana  »ae 
rapidly,  though  no  rise,  however  unexampled,  could  4eep  pace 
with  the  expectations  of  people  who  fancied  that  didigold  mad 
silver  was  (as  the  secretary  of  one  of  these  companies:. adtmrablj 
exf>ressed  himself)  '  glaring  and  gUstening,  am  jniapiD§p  into 
their  pockets/  jm. 

However,  when  the  Cornish  miners,  assizers,  doctoi!a^^w- 
Tenors,  &c.  8cc.  bad  been  confined  on  board  ship  a  £ewr'days,.)the 
imntture  began  to  ferment; — in  a  short  time  two  jof  ^tli^iatqBs 
returned  to  Falmouth,  the  miners  having  taken  poasessian^irf  )toe 
vessels,  because  the  Captain  would  not  give  them  fvcah  beef^  aid 
if  these  city  companies  had  reflected  for  one  moment-tnst  inetu 
.  fu>n  heia  fuisset*^they  would  have  learnt, from dustriflisg  incident, 
the  folty  of  sending  out  on  such  an  errand  men  who  had,  neveir 
known  restraint,  and  who  were  evidently  so  unprepai?editb;fiK|b'- 
mit  lo  the  privations  which  mt/s^  be  required  of  th^m.^^fmidst 
Bcehei^  and  labours  so  entirely  new.  However^  theicapitaina  i*ere 
changed,  the  vessels  were  filled  with  better  prOVisiohs^oaiid  off 
again  they  sailed  ;  aiKi  when  well  away  from  land,  their  mutidura 
were  soon  hushed  by  the  wild  winds  tfaut  hpw4ed,aroutld  tbem. 
One  vestol  had  weathered  Cape  Horn,'  when  the  colnmiiaioiier 
resolved  V&  save  the  Frefich^  i>raiidy^  mi  to  delirer  to  each  o£ .  the 
'''*"* •  ^       '  \>' '.' '.'  'tisainers. 
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iiitdvalb|/€lMnBe$i  biitxbe^r  soon  d«alar«d,tfa«t  it  .^afi^Mld^^^Uiajt 

duitniti mtt  aomiy  iftsd  «Aer  sotee da3w>  the.jpiuieis^  in  abod^^^H 
eakti^  lib  o^Tha^spokemian  ivba  wa3  to  address  die  ccH^pkocussioner 
fcey>dotiMwfci«wta?q)uwt  gmg^f  <?tiirct»  a«d  ia  th^olber  a  k^^in^ 
Miiji^bfii ^vMcotty  cantwnedbroivn  au^u^^  tiod^  with  an  unu^qal 
i^^dit>f  6fooadt9iiaii€e^  he  said  to  the  coinixu9siQQ^,  '  ^'u,  I  \viJI 
fribfc^tyhMBfeioflhisTfam^  ivine !  J.  Jbav^q  p^t  aU  thisi  We  angw 
into  this  here  stuff,  and  it  is  sour  yet !'  By  de^^e^  bowey€;F> 
ttipsB  UtttoigriviinfiB  .and-fenEnentlitions  subsided,  and  the  different 
iKflaeikikti^t^Uimd  their  paaseng^ers  and  cargoes  at  their  r^sp^jo- 
ti«0fideitZMUiM&  .."    •  '      , 

i^i^Eheejfate  of  most  of  the  &nUh  Asnericm>  compfme^' ^w^fi  V(»y 
rapidly  .flBcided««  Ob.  the. anrival  of  the  Corni^  miner%  mill- 
taiy^  nradv  or  BBuise  conHnissionery  lic;c«>  it  waS)  ip  most  Cli^es^ 
fbniB^ahatite  imoes  ^Ikich  the  Aareholders  exp^ted  to  have 
hadt^^Aodiid^  ii^r^  in  the  ikai»ds<>f  persons  *whohad  exceed- 
ita^jMi  oalodate^  on  the  distress  m  <^^cb  ith^^  covf^pmm 
^^weiaboat  tm  *  be.  aivolved^  /  Snormoua .  sua^  imette^  fiecord^gly, 
dttfced)&r.tiii|ies.wfaacl^.iipo»  inspe0lfoci>  proved  to  b#  poor>  *with- 
•e«t  BBsraices;  add  mldpted  imly  to  operations  upon  a  very  sniall 
ec^eif  *'Mafay  of  the  commissioiters  purchased  such  miaea  at 
coBo^biti^  priee^^  lit  distances  of  seve*  hundred  or  eight  hundred 
Idflnxfrem  eadiiothec^  and  viihile  the  natives  wei«^mitiag  ^t  the 
(iKvidiL{imuetBji^who^  imte  stawbogon  the  suo«y  0i4es  of  the 
streets,  devoured  by  mu^jjuitoes,  and  cutting  water-melons  the 
wttoifg<inqU^-^  ^[mxrao^^  to, ask' for  {(torn/    Although 

tfae/cAriectflf  these  companies  was  to  make  .money,  and  pot  to 
^pimdt\  yet  one  huadred  thousand  doUars.  w^e  lent  to  one  govei^- 
as^^i&ndsmeUer  sums  to  o^evst  witA  the  eapMs  were  9^c|^e»ded. 
In  sB^  4»etpfethocie  hobby  after  ^another  vvas. bled, !to, death ; 
rad-Hifter  agents  and  govmiofs  had,  like  vap>pyreS|  «uck0d  its 
ii^hl»M.tbeliSe  sflidrcarcnstf,  being  6f  no  value  in  South  America, 
wem,i  witb:  due  fonb,  delivered  ovei  to  the  sfaarebold^ca,  who 
^aaediili:|[sqQps  at  the.  melaodioly  spectacle  before  them  4  and 
^om^fing'i  their  deA^ict  favourite  wiftb  bis  ;QQ;Qk?tai)^ .  pioture 
tskeaiiis^etr»lled  onttrf  CombiU  fo^  atyear  before)'  i^ivoluntarUy 

Ott(tfaaaii»valof  the  ^BfiRerent  mining  parties  ^  Mensio^ Khey>  too, 
wilh  iiQidi%dnde,  ptepaDed  toicanr^  into  exeCUtipDrtheurrespective 
phiW4iiiT^«dneBSi4ndouftQhiQei7  Ivem  landed,  .ai^,:of<^^  cam- 
pti^  dCi&i^^-foiiiiaifbvidwl^  aWsi  4bQ  jf  i^,^$^^i;wl^  tvreoty- 
sisiicrforDded,  was — ^to  die.    They  were  buried  chiefly  on  Mullan 

beach^ 
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lot  (MmbMik^in 

Beadi^  at  Vmi  Omt;  ^ei^t^lMm'iu  OMvgiMM  •  ulttMpti 

wero  macb  by  the  cUffercnt  cOHipftim 

to  their  r^speettve  mkies*    Oiw  c<Uftpaaj^  at  ftii « 

of  money  and  l^,  succeeded  in  dragging'  thair  tugaaUik^ikm 

nearest  mines:  a  second  nyowged  totnoKportifa^'boiteiniaeM 

imtepb^teB^  bvtAe  bobs  were  leftoa  oae(Mt  of  thatattdyaadthe 

r i     ■ *■ ■«■■■*■       ij    iiii»ii<|i  tptttm 

•  W«oD9fe0s  an  «le«y^  written  alVMOLCiaa,  by  tBaoftMwMifmff  HMsmitfl 
but  the  #ubjeQt  v  too  aerious  to  adnut  of  it«  ptibliqatioQ.  Hov«v$r,  «» tk»  reader  .iwifs 
curious  to  see  »  specimen  of  a  Cornish  oiiner^s  poetry^  we  submit  a  few  verses  oi  a  bafiad^ 
iiimMi  by  Winiam  Simmons,  of  Rednith  IfigMwa/^  one  of  the  fttdhrMeda  ffe  the  te#M^ 
of  the  JametiQa  Uiamg  Cea^any.  :     •  i    I   * !   • 

f  OeveattniyfrieiHbaiidseitbbeiivaiviiiMl,-  tt««  «Vi  iHaW  i.4Mai^ 

The  dapger^  of  a  foreiga  voyage,    io  which  we  WM  e«|;o«e^ 
'  Its  of  a  mineing  company    who  left  their  native  shore. 

And  sail'd  for  South  Amei^ca,    ]n  search  of  mineral  ore.  '     *   , ' 

'  We  all  embarkM  at  fahnoufh  port,     oxst  voyage  for  to  proceed, ' 

*  In  the  good  ahip  MatyiU^migiiHe,    a  keniKwn  tkdp  iinteei. 
^TiMliariee«tbefSepMiber,w)mft   ism  ^dm$  ^m»  kf  mm 

We  hauled  up  oar  topMila,  and    yf^  9Q^n  got  mi^ec  j^ay.  . 

f  Our  frieods  they  atood  upon  the  iuU%    while  they  oould  hare  ^  vif  ir»  ,       ,     , 

We  gave  a  cheer  of  three  times  three,    and  bade  our  isle  adiep. 
^  We  had  not  left  our  idatod  long,    before  we  was  aurprtse  '    '      ' 

Toteeovrburkiotoflaabottt    ap<m  the  ewiUhig  eeat.  (• 

«Th0tw«tity41ntofNdv«DdMr   tgfttoofMndaansoa; 

Wa^oatoo^^ofovrconradeabere,    he  Ifom,  tiw  d#pk  wm  UeYSr 
.    ^  We  ^w  our  friend  toasM  on  the  aweihi,    that  nine  Hke  pQuotaiftS  lugh;  , . ,  , . 

Sailors  and  men  was  active  then,     and  every  means  djd  try. 

*  The  odert  then  was  backen  sails ;     we  for  a  while  lay  tO; 

And  after  using  every  meanft^    wfe  bid  our  fHeod  ad(ea.  '  '  * 

<  He  mok'bebeath  the  heavy  ewellfi    near  the  firanMan  dnpef 
The  greedy  aeainaloaM  him  in,    we  iievf»  aeed  lum  inoro« 

'  HeleftawjUsMMiehl^donbeanV    tofliareA^eir  l^aaa^t;  .,     . 

The  crys  that  echo'd  through  the  ship    wbould  rend  the  bardes  he^rt , 
•  •  •  •  •  a  ♦  a  •'*' 

*  Then  on  our  voyage  we  did  proceed;    i*m  sorry  to  relate. 
We  was  drofe  on  a  bank  of  aasd,    thM'a  in  the  River  Flaie^ 

^  Sea  titer  sea  did  drive  us  forth;     all  hands  waa  caird  on  deck,  ■  *  > 

FeitofQQMi^thebeitmethode    I0  eare  va  freei  ^  wifc](,  .  ? 

<  When  .mvflbexeiiioa  here  was  iwed    to^beroffagei^l 
But  after  toiling  all  the  day,    we  seed  our  work  was  vain. 

*  To  throw  the  cargo  overboard.    Our  lives  was  valued  then. 
And  try  to  save  «mr  shatter'd  hulk,    to  bear  us  safe  to  land. 

'  Wbeti  many  ^tiaands  pounds  Value,    waa  Ikrewn  late  the  eea^ 
We  had  no  hepts  of  gittinf  off,    our  ahip  ae  heify  ky. 

<  Expecting  of  a  gale  of  wind    to  blew  from  Hbe  aeiithtweei  (     ■     ^  .    ,r 
The  only  means  we  had  to  try,    was  to  cut  down  our  mast.. 

'  But  while  we  held  a  council  here,     our  look-out  did  express 
**  A  sail  in  sight,  a  sail  in  sight,    and  standing  towards  ua.*^  * 

•'"•'%  m  •  '#  •  .«       .    *  a-    .- 

'  Juat^CMatian^ftseboonereatne,    enr  wanlafbfforeliefei,  t,    •    t 

tVtofmvKNffoiir^iiafi^    ^bfqjb  they  mm  SW^mm/  ^ 4^ \  .    - 

qrlinder 
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'k A^¥eiwC}fii9^  a»d  m4i^($FP9t  pMta  of  tba  road,  qog^nbb 
oDi^vii  ofi  tlM  mgn  ^  ibtf  iio^mpM  guUibUit^n 

ta-»8iaglo  »tt%-tta6»e  g<wnpRnie8|  m  M««  aa  they  brc^  loosa 
liiiiai  theic  ibad  wttgU  of  iiuuju»^ry^  mi  riol  over  0ie  eoimtry, 
Cfl^ess  of  tbe  diataoces  which  separated  pne  mine  from  apotheff 
and  1^  by  tbe  nose  by  tba  cmfty^  iptalUgent  i^tives,  th^y  9capi9 
pesed  about  and  made  such  numeroi^s  piir<;ha9es  pf  mioei^^  tfiat  ii 
wa  moM^inpaisibk  pmu  »  svaU  proportion  of  the«i  ever  could 
be  wdiked.^r-For  instance^  one  aingle  company  engaged  the  whok 
pr  per^  of  Ihiriyrflce  large  mioe?;  besidi^9  smaller  ones,  nin^ 
baciMuka,  amd  Ikree  humoirm  milla-rwhicb  la^t  diey  took,  on  leases 
tor  nine  m  tiMlm  yearn.;  and  this  ^mo^  campMiy,  alW  expending 
about  eicht  huMved  thmiaand  potwds^  hwe  now  juat  deteimiisifid 
to  abandon  all  Aejr  mines  to^ther^  excepting  fouti  Of  the 
Condsh  uinera  ^o  went  to  Mexico,  a  considerable  proportion 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  their  way  back,  and  mese  men^ 
liriio  are  now  at  their  old  work  in  ComwaU,  say^  that  the  native 
auners  could  labpur  hasder  and  bniger  than  tb^  €ould-n-:4bat  they 
found  them  eunning  tfnd  pitferingy  mid  that  tbey  were  once  seen 
driving  off  twenty  mule-loads  of  ore,  but  in  such  numbers,  that 
die  Cornish  guard  did  not  dare  to  interfere— rdiat  many  people 
were  imposing  on  the  English  eooipa^es  ;  and,  that,  after  all,  the 
mines,  in  dieiv  opiniiNi,  w^e  ppor^r-rrThese  statements  are  corro* 
berated  by  many  reeent  lettms  from  Gomish  miners  who  are  still 
in  Mexico,  and  of  wladi  the  follo^g  literal  extract  may  senre  aa 
a  spe<;i]lien  :-— 

*  The  mines  is  v«ry  poor.    The  engine  is  working  at Afine, 

and  nearfy  hi  finii,  (t\tf.,  dry,)  but  for  my  part  I  believe  it  w<Mild  be  so 
w^  if  the  wajbar  was  vanning  got  to  adit»' 

Having  now  laid  before  the  reader  data,  ^i^iidi  we  eonceive 
may  enable  him  to  form^  for  himself,  s<Hne  opinion  on  the  subject 
6f  Cornish  mining  in  America,  we  have  but  a  few  general  obser? 
tations  to  offer.  In  all  countries,  the  fasoinating  speculation 
of  mining  is  a  lottery  $  for  it  not  only  is  composed  of  blanks  and 
prizes,  but  die  whole  number  of  the  latter  would  not  pay  for  die 
price  of  purcbaring  all  Ae  rfiares.  In  Cornwall,  as  elsewhere. 
It  is  perfectly  well  known,  that  mine^  in  the  aggregate  are  a 
losing  concem^-that  the  quantity  of  copper,  for  instance,  annually 
extracted  in  Cornwall,  is  cot  werdi  the  mon^  annually  spent  in 
Cornwall  in  copper  minip^.  A  nu^iber  of  peo^,  therefore,  lose 
money  byiBaitting^m  ©wnwdl,  aind  a  few  gain  veiy  large  profitB. 

Now, 
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Jfqw^  suck  beii^  tli«  fs^^  lao  pnidMiit;iittr9i/  ^nukfvrmomH 
rj^comm^end  a  ^trfiRger  to  iovost  smhi^  inr  tidfcrtigffgmrThMjp 
^though,  uodcir  c^rt^a  circumBtaBces^bSft  mgbt>  ^KcybtefUDil 
4o  a  very  U)rge  amount  himself*  'iimf  of.fk^pQ^pncX^kVy  «^^ 
thej  are  teriped,  the  advmtusrerif  ofthe  ^^IfMrAm  ntaoipaHl^ilf 
the  mine  Wh  coals^  candles/ rope^  iropy  or  iHfcet omnlriBrigi  wA 
the  profit  \vhich  they  thua  gata  GaUatcffaHy,  s«ip]^i$tf|ti^tfaflB[&iiriaMa 
the  main  speculation  sboidd  faU.  Ind9e4>  ,i£  «!niM:^faair  hmids 
small  share  in  a  mine^  and  furnishes  it  with  a  large  ^iwiiKlyfjdf 
materials,  it  niav  be  bis  clear  interest  to  vote  that  operations  sliould 
continue,  even  though  the  mine  itself  be  a  losing  concern. — 
Again,  if  the  mine  is  turning  out  badly,  and  if  the  adventurer* 
are  privately  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  their  shares,  it  m  not  im?* 
possible  to  give  the  mine  a  momentary  appearance  of  doing  well ; 
and,  lastly,  if  it  is  doing  well,  it  is  sometimes  tor  the  interest  of 
tlie  adventurers  to  conceal  that  fact.  From  these  and  many  otlier 
circumstances,  all  people  who  are  well  acquainted  with  Uie  subject 
concur  in  advising  a  stranger  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  mining 
in  Cornwall,  unless  he  is  himself  to  be  resident  in  tliat  country, 
or  unless  he  can  implicitly  depend  upon  the  judgment  of  some 
friend  who  is  a  resident — for,  as  some  one  must  have  the  blankiff| 
it  requires  considerable  intelligence  and  cunning  to  avoid  thenu 
It  is  from  a  practical  knowledge  of  these  facts,  that  the  Cornisfa 
people  have  all  a  very  bad  opinion  of  the  South  American  mining 
companies.  Without  entering  into  any  long-winded  argument  on 
the  siibject,  these  people^(we  have  had  occasion  to  talk  with  not  a 
few  of  diem) — very  siguilicantly  say,  ^  Do  you  tliink  we  m  ould  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  a  mine,  if  we  could  not  look  mio  it  ?'  And 
the  same  general  argiunent  equally  applies  to  Mexico ;  for  it 
is  well  known  that  the  wealth  which  was  extracted  fiom  the  Mex- 
ican mines,  even  before  they  were  destroyed,  burnt,  and  inundated, 
and  when  provisions  and  labour  Mere  infinitely  cheaper  than  they 
are  at  present,  proceeded  from  a  very  few  mines— that,  although 
there  were  many  speculations,  yet,  comparatively,  only  a  veiy  few 
eidt)en^ure/'5  were  enriched. 

The  great  question,  therefore,  is — admitting  that  mining,  in 
America  is  a  lottery  in  which  prizes  are  again  to  be  gained,  wha 
are  the  individuals  niost  likely  to  obtain  them?  Without  hesir 
tation,  we  reply,  tJie  natives  of  the  country.  They  have  already 
shown  their  superior  intelligence  and  ability,  by  inducing  us  to 
make  expensive  purchases,  whicli  we  have  since  found  it  necessary 
to  abandon.  They  possess  great  practical  experience,  and  local 
knowledge,  and  they  can  tliemselves  supply  their  mines  with  ma- 
terials at  a  cheap  rate.  They  understand  the  mode  of  governing, 
T€yardiQ^^^uj|jshi,^i^^d  watching  the  Indian  Iabour^#»     They 
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«rifrlawpt9lMMt  iflfluaif^^n^tigk  io^get'^^tfty  on  oh^  article 
iiumsntelviafd  mtokyib^T  AhiAta^yM,  z^iHtitf  interests  may  rb^ 
fi^aa .? 'nMy^^nare^iflie  nafttroi gockH^lctf'the  gov^mmeirt  'aiid 
#^t^omtBtty  iA'thetrfa^Mi*^  of  a  ^mbany  <rf  wedlthy  fofeJgh- 
fai^  i^MRMt^or  iM/  we^'lo  tend  itl  Ehgtend;  itMi  men  ah(t 
Bwoliiagryv  *tdt>p«|ftWi  4b^fm»blV68  ^  eur  Coniisli' 'mines;  and  set 
mUmi  i^atlamgn^s^i  if<^dM^they  tiMtH^tai-^imild  they  baity  6# 
ifacMifiMll}    ■•   a   .   -  ;■  '       .".".".  .t.      - 

itfrangMMbftt^lhey  have  toiade^  ati^  in  tb^  f^ures  ^hich  they  hav^ 
«HDMttlMd^  Afey  hiM  a]#eadv  exp<>9^  a  me^^ore  6f  ign6ran<^6 
and  laMiifii^  w^iuA'  WlH^'a^a^Iys^siy^v^ty  reflecting 'miitd;,  that 
tiii we^tli^iaM  f^dfUit  iAb  &h&  e^pable  of  carrying'  off  the  inimit^ 
jpriJet  of'  Am^nca^-thttt  oti^  sfatfre  itl  that  lotfer^  i^  a  Mkhk: 
T  ^fWdiiPfC  t>OMeMOb  of  some  wines,  it  is  triie,  and  it  is  reported 
tfuit  ^)M  ave  ^tittdually  stlceifteditfg  hi  drainitig  the  water  from  a  few 
^Mlfacttiv'^^  i^  dblaining  ores — but  dt  \At3it  price  ^re  the  ores 
nsmg>  and  at  ifhat  expense  is  the  "vvater  sinlung? 
*  >S«ip^)Ojiifiig  ^ren,  for  a  moment,  that  'after  paying  alt  our  ex« 
pehiM^  we  should  succeed  in  procuring  silver  at  less  per  ounce^ 
tkuiiw^  citt  hem  purchase  it  at  our  markiet^/is  there  no  chancy 
dalJ  We'nt^AI,  by  ao  A)ing,  exdt^  the  jealousy  of  the  natives,  or 
Hie  'aKTifrice  of  tlie  got^rhment  ?  ilfi^t  not  die  open  enmity  of  the 
oiie^ibr>lki'8ecr€lt  iinpositions  of  the  other,  rob  us  of  our  profits  7 
if  t<|nopfrty  0M)d  pOsmbty  exist  in  England  under  circumstances 
ttadii^MMkr,  \v^kl  it  not;  by  every  prudent  man,  be  considered 
inilearfiiil  jeopardy?  Od^t  w6  to  be  satisfied  with  the  mere 
0yunhname^  tind  profeMlons  of  any  govmmient,  or  any  people, 
uaUdu  tteyi  eould  offer  tfs  kecdrity  which  n^idier  could  dare  to 


T  fiotJtii^itfgtMi^  tfiat  our  <itty  mining  companies  havie  gone  too 
ftr'tb^MtnM;  tiiai^^etal  of  ^em  have  already  spent  from  eighit 
lHUld|«d  dbOtMnd  lo  k  liiiHibn  of  sterling  money ;  that  they,  there- 
fore, must  proceed ;  and  the  shareholders  arc  generally  not  un- 
mli^JtO'cMig  t4  k  dotctrine  ^hich  tends  to  save  their  shares  from 
aiinflinttticn-^fbr  we  aH  know  now  that  shares  may  flutter  about 
liK)SttM3b^£xchatige,  though  the  speculation  to  which  they  belong 
Ui»'4Men  tMig  'defunot.  We  must  humbly  Vemind  these  share- 
b^Mem  itbat  1h^  subjMt  is  dne  t(rhkh  canridt  much  longer  be 
TtiM>flifigilbMAIt«>  and  that,  if  they  have  nb  rational  hope  of 
ivcde^^g/ Afey  ibayincrift^kse  their  loss-^they  cannot  hope  to 
Mttie^  k  ^^^^^6ikVi6  abandon  a  bsfdiindeitalcing  is  one  of  the  fir^t 
fomn*  4UAohg  ttkiMir^ ;  aW  Uie  siniptest  Corpisbman 

haillake»'a*<;piM^'^  ^di  ceaaesf  t(^^  "^  kindly,^  hfe  Aaridons  lus 
^nirk,  and  pays  his  forfeit.  To 
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^er  to  my  pafticular  ^ompuHy,  of  to  s^iy  9et<^  uictt«icluiil  r  MA  ^ 
w#  withhold  from  publieaUoo  m^  omiouff  ^imiglvfadto'^iiUdi  > 
Kf6  pesseM,  solely  Iwcaui^thdy  ^g^ittead  Id  ioiiiie  4te^kteiiilB|  > 
or  hurt  tbe  feelings^  of  particular  indindua^     Vfh^j^  th^flil^^  • 
low  of  one  or  t¥W)  of  these  compm^  tiw©  a<M  lmwMMy><«# 
not— whether  tiiey  hate  givea  to  4im  AareWd^m  aefreot-'M' 
incorrect  pietuie*  <^  the  iF^)ort8  actually  traamttl^  td  ikimt^iSf  > 
their  commissioners— these  are  mattera  which  we  ka^f^m&dpfJk^ 
to  discuss*     It  is  pufficient  to  inform  the  reader,  that  if  >h»  fabei 
a  particular  mtarest  in  suoH  details,  th«  worbi  nanied  •Hhs  imd 
of  this  paper  aie  full  of  ti^em."*^     We  have  levelled  opr  <ebaoi'Wn> ' 
tions  at  the  system  io  general;  apd  we  h^Vfi  dwe  fo,  beMiMi  «Pi/' 
believe  it  to  be  one  which  is  bringing  »o4  only  gfeM  towy  biit 
very  serious  disereditj  upon  this  eountay.  .  ^     • 

■,il  I       A  I    IHiWi^i  II  i4>r    - 

Art.  V. — 1.  Voyage  d'Orenbourg  i  BouJchdrat  fqit  €i\  ISgpjl 
a  travers  les  Steppes  qui  s'etend^  h  VEst  de  la  Mer  SfAr^et 
avrddh  de  Vancien  Jaxarles.  RSdi^4  par  M.  le  Baron  Gpofgfg 
de  Meyeudorff,  Colonel,  &c.  Paris.     1826.  [     , 

2.   Voyage  en  Turcomanie  et  a  Khiva,  fait  en  ISIQ  qt  l62Q :  |>.ar  . 
M.  N?  Mouraviev,  Capjtaiiii^  d'Ptat-Major  deja  Qarde  ^^^ 
M.  rEmpereur  de  toutes  les  Russie?,  jScc,     Paris.     1^23^  .... 

WE  think  it  but  ^r  to  appri;ie  ou?  readera  tbai^  if  thef  e«^k 
us  to  supply  much  amuse^i^at  put  of  the  |wo  pidiliwbM» 
whose  titles  we  have  tranacribed|  tfcey  will  swffer  a  di9a|»p«kitM 
menfc^both  of  them  being,  in  fact,  as  dry,  is  cold,  as  nwiiwitingV 
and  nearly  as  barren,  as  the  desert  regiona  Ofer  which  Ihe  jobw 
nies  of  our  two  Russian  authors  and  envoys  were  tesperaiMlf  • 
destined  to  bfe  perfonned.  TTiese  vi^tuaea  cdntaim  kiw0rei^  % 
few  valuable  details  on  fXHnts  of  physical  geography,  aad  evibraetf 
questions  relating  to  foreign  policy,  in  which  England  i8,'<ivmay 
be  supposed  to  be,  fussenlially  intaerested:  and,  at  any  tat^  {key 
afford  us  a  glimmering  of  light  respeetiag  coiratriiss  that  lMf6  net 
been  recently  visited  by  European^.  .  .:.»>. 

Since  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  more  pattiital^ly  tfaiM^ 
the  d^elopment  of  the  ambitious  prdjecta  of  Calhavaia,  nMa»tt 
our  politicians  asd  statesmen  bave  been  subjeet  to  a  «M  «0f  pa^ 
nodical  remittant,  or  nervous  fipprebeneion,  for  theaalsty  ofHatiir 
Indian  dominions  against  Russian  aggresskni^  The  niab  tod  uiw 
equal  Wat  which  Persia  has  just  now  unfertanately  be^iadHaMt 

i»m  be  found  exceedingly  interesting.  Indeed,  it  id  Jmost  aa  lively  reading  tfs  ^i» 
« iUbgh  Notes.  tO 
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b^miMisKMtbrwfbtw  an  ««»UhjpwMyM»#i4Mgth#  tni^^ 

oi4bci»£iWfMiliw  i^wetf»  4tiU*jraQMiwg  ia  lvA9k$  MXMp^iiig  at 
t|HPei^i«^'lRVso«ir»l^Iy  di»po^  or  otherwise  tpwfupda  tW  Britidi 
ml^..  sAk^y*  tb^  crj  )im  gone  forth  u^o  tb^  J^t  of  ^  tbo 
C^MmIa  #ra  ^cmAg'«-H^  iwno  of  <»piiHMi«  itDport  u»  t]|%tp^rt 
o£  tb^imldy^hwe  tbo  tonn  ^  Km^oc'  14  lyooaimaua  with  tb^li 
of'A^bftr*).  -.  T' . 

i.Xtew^lMnii  wfii:M^«^  .ftr^  t0  ui  little  mom  tb^  mw^  bug- 
hiaiiin>]>amh.tfi»y.  iMy/  not  b^  90  to  «U  the  oe^ur  noigbWuraof 
tlMrfjigafitif  m^mrt  nivm  «c«p<vo  iwaj»  opi^'^mtb  put  of  tbo 
huhifahki  gjk>oe ;  that  power  which  has  already  swaUowed  up 
the  Crioiea  aiki  Finlaiid,  pfMtitmied  VpkfiAi  ^immtm^.f(mi%f 
and  torn  Turkey  Umb  from  limb.  It  ia  u»tural  enough  tbat 
eveiy  pK>vtmQDt  of  9ti^  »gofyung»t  should  be  regarded  with 
s^picion  by  the  feeble  ^u^d  dinprgejiiKed  nations  witE  wb^Hn  Aet 
]«  ^f^»  auuoil  ou  all  Qides,  io^  immediate  contact. 

The  C|2iKr  Peter  wea  the  ^rM  ^bo  opened  4ie  wet  to  emeodke 
coMoertSy  thougb  bia  view9|  as  diey  i^garded  the  Eastern  world, 
^ould  appear  to  here  been  directed  rather  to  the  extennpn  of 
commerce  (bim  of  domioiou*  Thus  we  should  Meribe  Ui  move* 
menta  in  ettacktog  the-  Periiaua  in  Sbirvan  and  Daghetttn,  aad 
in  peaetrattng  the  destructive  foiests  (Mf  Gbeelaii  and  MazamJeraoy 
chftiSjr  to  4be  deebe  of  getting  posifisioo  of  the  weetem*  a^ 
aMtbfftibcfes  of  the  C^^fmh  in  order  to  bftvt  (be  qommand  of 
thft  nbelit  twde  end  nei^tion  of  thai*  aee«  With  ibe  seme  view 
of  Miendiag  Ibe  commeree  of  his  sut^eets^  mas  his  joum^  made, 
tp  die  eistveid*  when  be  peid  e  visit  to>  eed  eoquetted  withi.the 
cM^ebief  of  Ibe  jKeighis  4ribe  of  Tfirtersy  end  bis  wi£s»  m  narrated 
bfr  Ant  Jmnm^  old  trevelkri  J^m  Bell  of  JVntermony :  nor  oan 
me  dnmotthnt  when  be  sent  the  unfortunate  pdne^  Sekaviteh, 
witbmnesoQftof  scMieiei  in  tbe  year  1717»  in  seaiash  of  a  mound 
Qr->4rke^  vbinb  (he  Kfaiviane  w^re  supposed  to  have  itbiown  up 
aswsa  (he*.Am<MiHieiDn  or  Qaas^  to  turn  tbe  stream  of  diat  nn&c 
from  i^  ancient  channel  and  div^  its  eeurse  finem  the  Caspian 
into4ie  Ainl#  be  bad  any  other  objecl  than  te  ist^ettaia  whejbnr, 
br-awtpong  dMie  walei^  to  their  former  channel,  be  might  not  be 
aU#  4f  'MM  m  mmgable  eommumcatiou  with  India  from  the 
gMk^  JBMkan  on  the  easlem  shoie  of  tbe  Caspian. 

Xba  Empwn  Catharine  may  fakly  be  suspected  of  having  bad 
bifbatf  anA  moft^  ambirieus  objeets  in  viewi^wbicb  were  indeed 
inteUigibly  ensuj^b  ^gpreaeed  by  a  cafieatute  of  her  own  time,  in 
whtcfa  her  imj^flrnd  mi^estj  appeared  in  a  tndy  feipiaine  attilude, 

namely. 
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liikBielj)  vilh  OM  foc]rt;p6t^e^  lEremlMyistti^tbeiotlliiif'Acm 

Saint  Sbphy*  We  reoolkct  indeMl  16  have  seeii  a<  pidreiibllttr 
same  iiastJb,  ^ich  exhOvited  a  c^iloaeal  portnfil!  of  'tlid'kttaAAtito 
aoder,  TesCing  mth  ote  food '  oft  die :  mkiareta  ^>  Tehcrati,  ^bmb 
mth  theiodier  on  the  bfltttemenis  of  DeUu4-sei2iBg>  lA^ij^^faidrigh^ 
hand  a  pHwaele  of  the  mesquje  oC  S^nt  Scqpkrjry  aadl  >with  ibip  kA 
a  fivei-dawed  dragon  on  the  roof  ofidie  ibnperiaA  psAitoeAtiSdumi 
We  may  safely^  biEmevJer,  acquit  Akatander  ofany  audi^nibilioinr 
prc^ti  aa  are  inainuated  by  thia  carkatii^  ^  tkoji^  iriHk  «iidte 
the  fasoiitatifig  influence  of  Napcdeba  on  die  iliifortiilialcifneiclia^ 
at  TUsiti  h^iv^ht  aeetiv  to  have  liattoed  (o  jeertaih  fj^poaala Jaie 
the  cdiqiuHrl:  o£<Perata  and  <India>  ^^e  do  »ot  believe.^atriiiiiereir 
felt  tlM  kaat  didpoiitioii  eericfually  fa6  «ngagi&  iti  anifitodt  mtferd 
taking  •    -  •  '        -   •  »■     ■'    ■ '    ■  •  .  >  •  .-t  ..i  ^  "int  no 

The  NWffs^  Calkarise  wene  of  a  meae  dedsiKreiinractehifaMi 
such  as  have  been  entertained  by  w^  other  aovereig^ief  Jlniiki| 
for  we  -reckon  4he  Tsgariea  of  Paul  to  go  fcr  nofihiag.  -  Nbtiitis^ 
fied  ^wkh'the  po^esii^o  of  the  western  abor^i  4>f  the*  €iUpiaiisr 
ahe  ain^,  aaher  gveat  pred^ceasor  had  done^  at  tfaeT'extdiaiM 
naYigaiidB  of  tUa  intend  sea;  bnd  to  forward  tlua  iDbjeqtilshq 
<Mdeared  Connt  Vwievitdi^  the  commands  of  th^ .  GaifMaoiatjiifti 
drony  to> lorm  an  estalfishoient  on  tbe  eliatem  ooiyst;  -lliil.  idnoer^ 
having  found  li  bay  dose  to  Aslrabad  suitable  for  hia  iplufiDad| 
pequaated  pmniasion  of  Aga-Mahoaied  KhaB^(th^  ennu<:h^)diBs 
nikff  6f  Pema,  to  erect  a  factory  on  that  apot^  The  ^khaa,  Idhinbi 
ing  tt-mi^t  not  be  quite  so  easy  to  drivfe  iaway  a  wbokra^uddraB 
with  trdopa  Oft  board>  had  i^course  to  distimulatioii^  and^enl** 
in^  acceded  toi  the  request.  Thb  JEiuastanB  JninfeedittbcLy>  iitet 
about  ■^caaatructing  a  fortress  to  defend  -  the  faaffboiir,  (ttitwlncli 
were;  JMunlted  eighfeeea  iguns;  As  etoo  aa  it  wa^  fOoippWad^ 
Aga^^^fabomed^  who  had  closely  watdied  the  pvMoediiiiga.oJfiilild 
RumiiaBS,  iCaaBBedowu  to  inspect  it^  kuhniuM .  its  <Mibfmi<)^s«) 
praistd  the  aetivity  of  the  workmen^  and  invited  iiiaisaelf^iWithrhia 
attendHnts^  to  dijae  oa  board  the  frigate  of  V^NhnoVitch^n  /Xlkeidh^ 
was  ispeat)  in  igraat  httariity ;  and  on  g<»iiig  awav^  the  kh^  ^bgl9^ 
the^  odvuhander^  vt4th  his  offieersy  to  vitit  him  im  retunl;  aft  his 
country-seat^  ntiar  tibe»  ffoot  of  the  mountains^  They  'aoccr4>>Vl7 
wen£ilhe'  foUowing  day.  Tke,  oU  bumteh  oipdered*^.>imi|e:>^ 
them  to  be  seized  and  put  in  intnnj  thtritirnin|iithrm  trithi  inndmif 
deathiif  >VfMiiioTitoh.^  not  signan  aid^  iartiiwitk.  tbt  £6/i:toi- 
maodant  d£  theufort,  Ao  j^ca  itto  ttbe^gro^uilda  >^  Aa^sDoft  watt 
work  was  iiemolUied|:lii)d  Ae  gunaneNsbipped^ike'khiin'deKiri^nd 
the.RiMiiiMi  officers. i^  to  his  ^avea^  i^^lvo^alliar  nsaatcngt^keift 
with  every  species  "of-  insult  andTudigoity;  jjiuve  tlicm  tu  flie  sea*^ 
3hore^  andLcompelled  them  to  seek  refuge  in  their  ships. 

With 
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iK^iA  4iaiJbitter,8ikoesr'wdl0'ber  attempts  e  she 

nHU€rt<H)bi  |o{.  form  pennanent  establishments  in  Chimu  This 
eflnfibiitf-^iihtibtiyi  white  not  unwiiUing  to  Opea  a  trade  with  Russia^ 
ifaade.it:iai!oonditi(ni,  dnt' her' tradmg.  sidbjeots  s)u>uld  not  ap- 
prigyieii^th^  Celestial  Eniipiiie;  but  «»nfine' their fstaldiahnient  to 
diKl  sbdt  ;bir the  >conA^  of  Moi^ul  Tartary^.  where; the  Russian 
tavdim'JiimditaiSkamd^  and  the  bhiniese 

tDJtm'ftf  MtoHBiabchin  dn  the  odier;*  and  tfaoughj  fior  the  sak^ 
qfiavncMsI  iMeittandiag'  oif  each  other'^.  language^  a  Enssiai^ 
4vdbiinandiite,  Mdth  some  half*uHiozen  pupils^  are:  allowed  a  rer 
SMkabesQii  Pfla%  -jet  so  jealoub  are  the  Chxnese  of.  this  powerful 
n^ighUmr^  that . when  «  splendid  lembassnf  was  sent  from  Petersr 
hv^i  kxided:  with  m^g^^sficcdtpiweenits^  the  anibassadbi!  was  met 
on  this  side  the  Great  Wall,  and  sent  back  without  being  per-r- 
^tbd  tai  «aBter  liie  coontiyy  becanso  he  would  not  dsanuss  the 
gisatei^ 'number  of  bis  attendants. 

-.  The  B:Ussian»  have  far  some  'time  tarried  oo  a  petfy  conmierce 
Ijrilb  the^  city  of  Bokhara^  long  celebrated  as  die  most  eminent 
feat  of  Muissubnan  leaoming  in  this  region  of  ceirtral  Asia,  anti 
perhaps  of  anjr  now  existing*  To  gain  the  respect  and  improve 
lke(;ftiendsUpof  the  ruling  powers  of  tbii  eastern  statd,  Catha* 
nne  tent  them  d  present  of  40,000  silver  rubles,  to  be  expended  io 
^b)aii4iQgo£  a  college,  n^iich  they  ereeted  of  brick/ and  which  i^ 
aoid  bjrlM*  de  Meyendiuff  to  foe  the  mosinMigniiieent^--'as,  indeed, 
k'inaj  «asiljr  be^— of  the  great  number  of  mosques  and  colleges, 
moetly  buiU  of  clay»  which  their  famous  city  contains^  Russia  has 
also  had  intercourse  with  another  Mahomedan  state  to  the  east- 
teard,  neutted  Khokand,  (or  Fergana,)  the  capital  of  which  is  eitu- 
akiEMl  at  the  feet  of  the  mountains  that  give  rise  to  the  S«r<^eria  or 
Jhooaifter,  and  to  the*  north-east  of  Samarcand*  The  si^n  or 
Ultin  of  iUs  «tate  had  sent  on  embassy  in  thd  yeiir  lSl€;{o  the 
pcniftiof  Petersbungk;  and  the  two  principal  persotts  died  on  their 
wdyiihome  agab,  one  of  a  fever,  the  other  iii  conseqaence  ol  irre- 
aniasi^^s  he  bad  oomttiitted  by  falling  into  bad  company.  To  ex- 
^aii^these  oatoward  circtunstances,  the  governor  of  PetiH^pqvIosk, 
ud  ife  lasim,  sent  Mr.  Kazarotf,  the  followiiig  year,  with  the  sur- 
vini^  part  of  tht  depotation,  who  not  only  met  with  a  most  sourvy 
Vecej^non,  but^  as  we  have  already  stated  in  a  ibrmer  Number,^ 
^iie#e4ept'far:8ome  tim^  in  prison^ 

'  1  The  bad  reception  of  Nazaroff,  however,  did  not  deter  the 
itlasBiaastfrom  sending  another  embassy,  on  a  somewhat  more  ex- 
tended ^^cale^. to  die  ndghboariag  statie  of  Bokhara.  M*  de  N6gri 
MraaappouHed  cfaao-g^^d^afiaire^,  with  a  secretary;  a  wslurallst,  4 

•  r^         '  '.'    ii-  -  -■   '^     -    -    ■■    ^gbographer, 
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geographer,  and  two  assidtlintd,  three  Intcrpfelers,  en  escoirt'of 
two  hundred  Cossacks,  and  two  hundred  in^try,  besides  twentj^ 
five  Bashkir  horsemen,  and  two  pieces*  of  artillerj,  for  his  better 
protection ;  three  hundred  tmd  fifty-eight  camels  to  Cany  bag- 
gage ;  and  four  hundred  horses  for  the  gentlemen  of  tlie  em- 
bassy, and  the  cavaliy ;  and  twenty-five  waggons  for  sU(A  of  the 
men  as  might  fall  sick,  or  be  wounded  in  crossing  the  desert. 
Of  this  journey,  as  related  by  M.  le  Baron  Geoi^es  de  Meyen-* 
dorff,  who  calls  himself  the  chief  collector  of  geographical  and 
statistical  notices,  we  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  outline. 

The  whole  party  had  assembled  in  the  monih  of  Augu§t  at 
Orenbourg,  on  the  river  Oural,  and  the  most  eastern  town  of 
Russia  in  that  parallel  of  latitude;  but  it  was  not  till  the  lOdi  or 
October  that  they  were  prepared  to  depart.  They  had  to  seni 
seventy  or  eighty  miles  to  collect  oats  for  the  horses :  the  export 
tation  of  Russian  money  being  prohibited,  it  was  necessary  Ul 

S'  rocure  ducats,  and  none  were  to  be  had  at  a  shorter  distance 
lan  Moscow,  fifteen  hundred  versts  from  Orenbourg.  by  ibi 
time  above-mentioned,  the  bad  season  had  set  in,  which  recalled 
to  the  recollection  of  the  Baron  what  the  army  of  Timoiir  ha^ 
sutfered  on  the  Sir  or  Gihon,  where^  according  to  Shereffedenj 
*  some  lost  dieir  noses  and  ears,  others  their  feet  and  their  hand^ ; 
the  sky  was  but  one  cloud,  and  the  earth  but  one  mass  of  snow.' 
The  Baron  indulged  in  many  other  anticipations  of  evil  from' the 
risks  and  dangers  to  which  the  expedition  would,  probably  be  ex* 
posed;  none  of  whidi,  howerer,  were  attended  with  very  serioui 
consequences.  It  was  calculated  that  the  journey  across  the  desert 
— so  the  whole  of  it  may  be  accounted — would  consume  tM'O 
mopths ;  it  actually  took  them  seventy  days ;  and  for  this  lengdi  of 
time  they  had  to  carry  with  them  every  kind  of  provision  for  them-* 
selves  and  their  horses,  and  even  wnter,  having  imderstobd  fliat 
such  as  was  to  be  met  with  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  wells; 
was,  for  the  most  part,  either  stinking  or  saline,  or  both.  The 
camels  are  usually  left  to  fare  as  well  as  they  can,  oh  salt-water  or 
no  water,  and  to  eat  anything,  whether  green  or  withered,  that 
may  occur  in  the  shape  of  a  plant. 

The  distance  from  Orenbourg  to  Bokhara  may  be  reckoited 
about  a  thousand  miles,  which  the  Baron,  unnecessarily,  and  not 
very  skilfujly,  divides,  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  surface^ 
into  three  portions.  The  first  part,  bet^tien  Orenbourg  and  the 
Moughodjar  hills,  comprises  about  two  hundred  and  wly  miles  j 
the  second  is  the  space  between  these  hills  and  4e  Sir-deria,  ^the 
Gihon,  or  Jaxartes,)  being  also  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miiesj 
and  the  third  is  from  the  Sir  to  Bokhara^  a  distance  ot  n\e  hun- 
*      ^  dred 
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^dred  milel.  Th^  Appeftcande  of  the  surfftte  dike  firrt  division 
ia  Bescribed  H  Hearty  uniform^  consisting  of  gentle  undulations,  a 
total  ^ant  of  ii^ood^  and  a  few  detached  eminences  of  small  eleva- 
tibns^  scarcely  sufficient  to  interrupt  the  prospect  Of  a  distant 
fior^on  on  every  sidej  around  Vvhich  the  eye  seeks  in  vain  for  an 
bbject  to  repose  on.  This  part  of  the  steppe  is  characterized  l^ 
mndity^  ufliformity^  and  k  dreary^  dead  silence;  a  few  prickly  shrubs, 
t>f  two  or  tiured  feet  high^  scattered  here  and  there,  can  scarcely  be 
sard  to  interrupt  the  dismal  monotony «  SeveHal  deep  ravines, 
%faidi  become  the  beds  of  rivers  in  the  spring,  ^cross  i^  flat  sur- 
face) and  witliin  them,  and  on  their  banks,  aire  a  few  poplars  and 
willows,  witfi  no  great  varieQr  of  herbaceous  and  Grubby  plants. 
Of  ihe  minor  rills  oi*  rivulets,  which  occasionally  afford  running 
Wai^ry  the  Ilek  is  mentioned  as  the  principal  one  between  Oren- 
bourg^  and  the  l^ir.  The  soil  is  generally  argillaceous,  covered 
in  the  hollows  with  incrustations  of  salt ;  and  on  ihe  rising  ground, 
in  Various  places,  were  found  larg^  Ibelemnites,  ammonites  twt> 
feet  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  numerous  shells,  petrified  moluscn, 
and  sharks'  teeth,  which,  says  our  authol*,  appeared  to  us  as  so 
ttiany  indications  of  this  steppe  being  an  ancient  bottom  of  the  sea. 
^ese  Targe  lunmonites  are  not  uncommon  in  ihkny  parts  of 
£tirope  and  Jf  orth  America,  and>  from  their  being  found  With 
the  bones  of  anodier  class  of  immense  animals,  the  mastodon  and 
megatherium,  and  among  petrified  shells,  naturalists  have  been  led 
to  suppose  therii  all  to  hive  been  the  inhabitants  of  lakes  or 
sWaihps*  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  being  once  asked  what  these  enor- 
mous animals  could  have  fed  upon  ?  replied — ^  On  ammonites  as 
big  ad  cart-wheels,  to  be  sure  ;'  those  Of  this  desert  wer6  of  the 
fcart-wheel  kirid.  Our  travellers  also'  found  many  specimens  of 
toal,  which  burned  very  well ;  and  detacJied  pieces  of  malachite, 
tind  i^d  oxide  of  copper,  Wfeiih  had  been  rounded  by  roHing  in 
water.  The  elevations,  and  the  sides  of  the  ravines,  were  of  a 
leddish  sandstone  formation.  The  naturalist  of  the  mission  had 
tlo  doubt  that,  in  the  government  of  Orenbourg,  and  on  the  fire* 
.  pdrt  of  the  sterae,  many  valuable  mines  of  copper  might  be  dis- 
t;0^rtdi  Ahfflock,  named  Bassagha,  is  formed  of  ciystaRized 
vypsum,  which  stlbstante  is  found  fetrewed  over  a  great  part  of 
meiteppe. 

The  mountains  of  Mough6djar,  at  which  Our  author's  second 
^vision  of  the  Journey  tommences,  are  covered  with  rocks 
of  potfrtiyry,  quartz,  serpentine,  feldspar,  autl  greenstone,  and 
Ibeir  highest  elevation  rises  to  nine  hundn^  or  one  thousand  feet 
a1)ove  the  level  of  their  base.  On  descendmg  these  mountains  to 
the  southward,  tiie  traveller  enters  on  a  level,  uniform  countiy,  ap- 
l^arenlly  bttmt  t^  9AA  pnlduti^  nothing  batik  fi\t  stcmtiid  and 
;  shrivelled 
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alirirelled  j^ant^i  jchiefly  of  wormwoqdi  (ofmnthef  a  plai]t|  iKywetei^ 
not  mentioned  by  the  botanist  of  the  expedition,)  wbose  very  ^9tr^ 
gray  tints  were  feebly  pushing  out  of  a  darker  surface,  as  if,  so  oui" 
author  says,  it  were  'in  mourning.'  For  tsvo  hundred  and  liiW 
miles,  no  river,  not  even  a  rivulet  of  any  size  occurred,  nor  any  iudi^ 
cations  of  water,  exqept  salt  lakes,  or  the  dry  clayey  beds  of  what 
had  once  been  lakes,' now  covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  salt.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  wide-spreading  desert  of  moving  sands,  out  of 
which  might  be  seen  h^re  and  there  a  sombre  argillaceous  hill 
rearing  its  gray  head,  denuded  of  all  vegetation  •  and  the  scene 
continued  thus  without  change^  until  its  uniform  dreariness  was 
interrupted  by  tlie  line  of  verdure  which  marked  out  tlie  course  ot 
tlie  Sir-deria  or  Jaxartes,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  particularly  on  the  Libyan  side,  are  distinguished  by  their 
naiTOW  strip  of  dusky  green  palms  and  other  plants.  To  the  dis- 
tance of  about  twenty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  this  river  in  the^ 
sea  of  Aral,  the  surface  of  vegetation  is  so  considerable,  that  in 
some  places  it  exhibits  a  wide  plain  of  twehe  or  fourteen  nules, 
tolerably  well  covered  with  tall  reeds  and  fine  grass.  The  widtl^ 
of  the  nver  itself,  near  its  mouthy  is  not  more  than  three  or  four 
hui^dred  feet;  but  higher  up  it  mcreases  to  more  than  twice,  or 
even  three  times  that  widdi,  and  is  said  to  be  navigable  for  rafts 
and  small  barks  as  high  up  as  Khokhan,  a  distance  of  five  or  shs. 
ImiKlred  miles. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  country  inhabited  .by  the  wauderiog 
tribes  of  Kherghis,  who  subsist  almost  entirely  on  their  flocks  aiid 
herds,  and  a  little  grain  whidi  tbey  purchase  in  exchange  for  ihem^ 
and  for  the  prisoner  who  fall  into  their  hands,  at  BoUnMii 
How  the  cattle  themselves  subsist  is  the  wonder :  but  p^obaMf 
the  (stct  is,  that  the  hilly  regions  which  surround  the  desert  4ffoM 
them  some  copious  nutriment  and  better  water*.  These  Kkefw 
ghis  are  described  by  our  author  as  a  melancholy  race,  who  '^'M 
often  pass  half  the  night  sitting  on  a.  stone  to  look  at  tbe  moea^ 
uttering  mournful  sounds  set  to  a  measured  plaintive  aar«  Their 
greatest  pleasure  is  to  listen  to  the  murmurs  of  the  rapid  waters 
of  the  Su*,  in  a  sort  of  reverie,  abstracted  firom  all  Uipught  ojr 
care*  To  this  river  they  flock  in  the  winter  season^  ImVH^J  ^^ 
erect  their  tents  of  felt  among  the  tall  reeds  which  cover  ka 
shores.  *  With  all  his  appearance,  however,  of  indolence  and  in- 
difference, the  Kherghis  herdsman  is  capable  of  exerting  an  ex^ 
traordinary  degree  of  activity,  when  required  to  visit  a  distant 
friend,  or  to  harass  and  attack  a  caravan.  Alone,  mounted  on 
his  horse,  he  will  dart  forward  on  the  desert,  which  he  scourSj  as 
Head  did  the  Pampas,  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and 
twenty  mil^.  a^day,    Hpspitality  i^  considered^  ^ith  tbjsrace^^as 

being 
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bel^k)  inucV  a  duily>  tJiat  he  pever  doubts.oJF  priee^gwith  a 
4^kotd^Veceptjon  at  die  oowfe,  or  caiups^  of  [every  tribe  cf  his 
^i^mfrynien,  whether  frieqKls  or  foes.  *r)ak  Kherghis,  like  most 
rff .  the  orientals^  observe  a  profouiul  veueration  for  the  dead ; — 
^^'^eep.  sapred  the  anniversary  of  the  decease  of  a  near  rebtion 
m'cicn  in  the  same  manner  as  in  China.  They  erect  ^tonibs,  or 
small  mausoleums,  of  clay  or  earth,  mLxed  with  cqt  straw,  to  the 
Bfiepiory  of  their  departed  relatives; — whole  cemeteries  of  which 
appear  on  the  banka  of  the  Sir,  resembling  so  fuany  LUlipiitiah 
towns  or  villages;  and  tl^ese  buildings  endure  for  a  long  time, 
feieing  preserved  from  decg^  %  the  dryness  ot.the  climate. — The 
^ldei;s  of  the  tribe  are  always  regained  with  the  highest  respect, 
and  are  appealed  to  gn  all  occasions. of  difficulty;  but  each  tribe 
is  governed  by  its  own  k^an,  or  sultan,  whoi  executes  the  law 
according  to  the  Koran,  as.  explained  by  the  mdllahs.  The 
baron  was  present  at  the  mitigated  sent^ice  of  a  criminal,  \\ho 
had  been  convicted  of  stealing  a  hor9e  i- — 

*  The  thief,  half  naked^^with  a  bit  of  black>felt  .hangings  qfrrex  hieffihoul- 
ders,  was  forced  by  two  nien  ,on  hors^hackf  furnished  with  whips,  to  ri^i 
6ii  foot  to  the  nearest  tent.  There  they  smeared  hipi  over  wi^h  soot, 
dnd  sent  him  back  through  the  midst  df  h&s  coiintrymen ;  a  cord  Was  dien 
tied  to  the  tail  of  a  horpe,  which  ;he' was'compellecl  to  hold  between  his 
tteih,  anrl  tj  in  aftet*  the'liorise,  Which  twotnehkeptupoha  tifot;  «ev«- 
ral  others  who, folio  wed  lashed  the  thief  with  whips.  After  this  he  went 
^Ihciik'ltiVBMtiui,  and  tb  promiitse  nerrer  to  be  guiltjr  of  the  hke  again. 
in^fkAhoKkXieidM  the  ciriminal  i  horse  Underwent  the  ^Bite  whick  kad  at 
fiiM(betii]cqierTted<foir  ita'nuurter-'<'4ls  tixraali^  Ihenyin  an.in- 

stmtUit'lfa^i^tinfftt^es  and  divided  among  t)ie  cr(^d,  a^^iidst  shout«>. 
ii^gViitod  8craiiibliiig,,aiid  W^ws.' 

MffitNlHEBroff  vfhiiesied^'Bttaaig  tiie  same'people,  llie  execution 
ef  «)iha»>^wk6  waflricondemned  to  die  by  being  ^tened  to  the  tail 
if  ^aMiB^yand  dm^iged  along  in  fiill  gallop/  till  the  fareatb  waa 
Qai««filitf)body;''--^«  de-Meyendocff  hiKl  the  euimily  to  vifit  one 
ofilli&ekiuins^iBhisrteBt: — 

<^^l^%>hkii^&m  sitting  nearly  in  'th«  miiUle  6f  a  iMrga  n^aM^etiU 
BbJ^fl^ilid^vtere  seated  ina  aamicircle  en  one  side?  oft  ite  othary^cea 
v(^n^|£^  fiir^or  receptien.  The  miledof  the  tent  wire .  decorated 
vfth^.oaipets  |.  djpesses  were  also  suspended  ftxmi  a  cord;:  skij^of  ,tha 
ia^^m^x^  idfts)pUiy»d'; ,  a  ori^  dii^em  of  massy  gold,  studded  vriOi,  fui^ 
qyqifl||t  <^  'MUs  rMbiasii.  the  head-dress  of  his  KL-gUSfWife;  in  the  saine 
flf^pfpighf  ^,se^  raw  flesh  stuck  upon  a  hook,  large  sldn  bag^,  filled 
"^Ijjhgp^i^^'Sjmiiki^spdi  certain  vessels  of  wood.     Thus  objects  of  Uixury 

IJm^d^W  ^t  ^d^  of  those  d^e^tiued  to  satisfy  the  iirs^  necessities 

'6^  a^^tjie^iove  of  {X)inp  w^  found  united  to  the  taste  and  custom^' 
avr^^-*''**'  -    '  *  ..  ...■,..,..-      ^ 


^,^^e^ir  wail  so  completely  frozen  over  as  (o  afford  a  passage 
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for  their  canids,  waif  gOM,  ml  two  pieces  d£  ardlMfjcn  the  ic», 
which  ihe  Kherghii  ttrewed  ofw  witti  Ac  ashes  of  rewbto  pre* 
Tcnt  the  oattle  from  slipping^  On  their  jretutn^  this  riven » was 
crossed  on  rude  rsfts^  put  together  without  m  aail^  and  ibe  fairete 
and  cemeh  swam  across,  at  the  expense  o£  three  oi  the  laftter^  whidi 
were  drowned.  If  it  were  not  a  weU»«soertiUMd  tet  thai  dM 
extremes  of  temperatore  are  greater  on  OKtensite  desert  phmw^ 
diait  on  a  variegated  siirfece  of  faiU  ttid  dale,  cbthed  with  ipegeUH 
tion,  u«der  the  same  paraUeb  of  latitude,  k  would  scafcel^r  be^are^ 
dited  thftt,  on  the  same  eletation  as  that  of  tke  Aral^  ^thioh  i»  tk6 
that  <>f  the  Caspian,  and  probably  but  a  fewfeet^  if  imy,  alKi?edi« 
level  of  tie  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  parallel  of  46^  hUx/  the 
mercurj  in  the  tbisrmometer  should  have  descended  to  10°  below 
lero  of  Reaumur,  or  9^^  above  nero  of  Fahrenheit;  a  degree  of 
low  temperiiture  more  Extraordinary  than  that  experieneod*  by 
Oudney  ahd  Clapperton,  on  the  deserts  of  AfricCi,  end  oocasMiedi 
no  doubt,  by  the  same -physical  causes,  which  we  have  assigned 
in  noticifciff  a  phenomenon  which  was  at  first  deemed  iMcrecufole. 
The  low  level  of  the  Asiatic  desert  was  indicated  by  the  baro^ 
itiet^r,  whos6  average  hti^ht  v^as  rather  n^re  than  SO  English 
inches. 

The  first  portion  of  the  Baron  lie  MeyertdeyrflPs  third  Mid  hat 
cKvision  of  his  journey  consists  of  a  blane  surface,  intel-sected  to  the 
distance  of  aboiit  sixty  miles  with  branches  of  the  Sif,  forming  a 
delta  whose  apex  is  about  200  miles  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Aral.  The  nicluded  space  is  varied  by  lakes,  swamps  covered 
with  reeds,  splashes  of  water,  and  hillocks  of  sand.  Along  the 
ancient  bed  of  the  Djan-deria,  now.  dried  up,  or  nearly  so,  is  a 
continued  thicket  of  jungle — poplar,  willow,  robinia,  and  tairia- 
risk,  the  latter  of  which,  under  the  name  of  saksoul,  is  found  in 
a  diminutive  state  in  most  parts  of  the  desert ;  but  here  it  assumed 
the  shape  of  a  tree  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  high,  with  a  stem  from 
twefve  to  fourteen  inches  in  circumference,  aud  became  of  course 
a  remarkable  object.  These  thickets  give  cover  to  numerous 
[tigers,  wolves,  jackalls,  tiger-cats,  and  wild  boars.  In  hunting 
these  animals  the  Kherghis  first  set  fire  to  the  reeds  and  jungle,  then 
surround  the  place  in  large  parties  of  horsemen,  some  with  spears, 
some  with  matchlocks  and  others  with  pistols,  and  thus  die«troj 
great  numbers.  1  be  Baron  says  that  his  party,  by  thaae  mMMB, 
killed',  in  about  three  hours,  eighteen  wild  boars. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  several  branches  of  the  Sir^  and  more 
especially  near  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Djan-deria^  are  numerous 
rums  of  habitations^  some  of  bricks  dried  by  dife  sun,  others  bnmt 
by  fire.  In  the  midst  of  these  ruins  are  found  fragments  of  baked 
eaithenware;  and  in  all  directions  were  seen  evident  traees  of 
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kMiing  ifom  (he  beds  of  differcBi  Wuiclrai  of  4be  grMt 
liwry  now  all  dry^  and  nearljaaiided  .itt>.  Tke  DjaD-dena/vhich 
§mma  to  lmv%  bean  the  principtl  branch,  if  stated  by  the  Khor^is 
te'lMtveidrifid  up  wkhin  the  mtmorj  of  man^  but. the j  0)uld  give 
■no  •cooQst  of .  the  numerous  nuns^.exoept  that,  by  tradition,  thejr 
wemhabtttttiont  belonging  to  the  Nogais  before  their  Iath6r»  took 
fOMessMm  of  thft  countiy.  From  the  appearance  of  the  neigh*- 
bounng  aurfkoe^  the  Baroa  Ihinks  it  probable  that  the  bed  of  Ums 
rif^*  has-  been  choked  up  by  the  moving  sands  of  the  adjoining 
flasert  of  Kizil**Gouas,  which  am  rolling  towards  the  river,  just  as 
(ke  sands  of  Libya  are  eneroaching  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile. 
'  This  desert  of  Kiiil*coum  (red*«and)  is  in  breadth^  from  north 
tot  south,  frott  seventy  to  eigh^  miles,  and  extends^  east  to  west, 
from  the  sea  of  Aral  to  the  country  of  Khokan,  at  least  three  hun- 
dred Bailes«  Sandy  deserts  are  much  the  same  whether  in^  Afriea 
orihoeast*  The  foHowing  is  the  description  of  the  Kizit-eoum^ 
which  took  up  five  days  in  crossing,  without  the  party  having  met 
wiUi  a  drop  of  water  ot  any  kiml^  or  in  any  i^pe^  the  whole 
way:-*^ 

.  *  Tke  sorfiaee  of  the  KisU-coum  is  interspersed  with  sandy  hiUocks, 
raised  to  the  height  of  twenty  to  sixty  feet  above  the  general  level;  but 
ibeve  is  a  dnster  of  five  anmi-hiUs,  about  a  hundr^  and  eighy  feet 
high.  Prom  tbe  summit  of  the  most  elevated  of  these  the  umntser^ 
ropted  view  across  the  immense  surfiace  is  like  to  a  sea  in  a  stona, 
wmch  had  been  suddenly  transformed  into  sand.  In  vain  is  a  sii^te 
object  sought  to  fix  the  attention ;  nothing  is  seen  on  every  side  but  a 
desert,  to  an  extraordinary  degree  gloomy  and  monotonous/ 

He  notices,  however,  a  few  miserable  plants,  which,  as  the 

¥ring  advances,  become  shrivelled  up  and  reduced  to  powder, 
et,  even  iu  this  destitute  place,  we  are  told,  are  found  many 
lizards  of  different  kinds,  cameleons^  tortoises,  rats,  gerboas,  mag*- 
pies,  vultures,  and  ^  a  great  number  of  birds  of  a  bluish  colour, 
which  appeared  only  in  the  winter  months,  resembling  h>oks,  but 
much  smaller' — plovers,  no  doubt.  *  Such,'  says  he,  *  are  the 
living  creatures  which  venture  themselves  on  this  deseit,  iu  spite 
of  all  its.  sterility/*  At  the  end  of  this  journey  across  the-  desert, 
liTI  their  horses  had  visibly  become  lean ;  those  of  the  Baskirs 

*  ffie  ton  of  this  desert  tract  of  country  is  neither  brilliant  nor  bountiful.  Tlie 
kaUtllumof  lh»  botabitt  eontains  only  about  fifty  species.  Of  leguttinous  plants  we 
find  the  Atira^tthii,  Reimm,  Ttummw,  Among  the  berbaoeeua  are,  Jnchn;  Mjf€mo- 
tUf,Om>tma,  Ch^,  Liikotpfrmmn,  He$peri$^  Smapit,  Jrabit,  J^p^anm^  Cktlmu^ 
iMkmy ' Semperviimmj  Scorzonera,  Leoniodony  Fa/rriana,  Pkioma,  Hfc.  Among  tbe 
WRMtti»rooted  plants  n*«  iiyporu,  hia,  TuHpOy  Anihrncum,  AHium,  Omitk^aium, 
^HfM^km^  ^  The  fN^otpal  shrubby  plailts  consist  efJmgf^dtUm  nana,  Bota  barfkri" 
JkUia,  Bpbuna/nttt9C€nt^  Lonicera  tataricm,  and  a  ^iVtra.  The  only  planU  deserving 
the  name  of  a.  tree  were  the  Popuhu  alba  aad'  a  SaiiXp  growing  on  tiM  banks  uf  tbe 
Oms  «ad  iattirtto; 
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could  rib  longer  draw  tte  six  remaining  waggons  of  the  nve-andr. 
twenty  they  started  with;  all  the  party  were  extremely  redu^ed^ 
especially  the  infantry ;  they  left  behind  in  one  day  eight  of  ifef^ 
draught'horses :  in  short,  says  our  author,  '  we  had  ail  of  us  tji^c^ 
greatest  need  of  arriving  at  the  end  of  our  journey.'  The  df^eil 
of  Kixil-coum  was  succeeded  by  a  .mountainous  countiy  of.  no 
great  elevation,  yet  sufiiciently  so  to  have  snow  on  the  hills  iix  th^ 
month  of  December.  Beyond  the  hills  they  had  again  to  cws 
%  strip  of  sand,  about  twenty  miles  in  width,  and  after  tHi^  the 
c6uutry  became  somewhat  improved.  It  was  not  long  beforp 
they  were  met  by  four  custom-house  officers  of  Bokhara^  whq 
rode  up  and  saluted  them  with  Khoch-amedid — *  welcome.' — -, 
They  informed  the  ambassador  that  the  khan  had  ordered  piori- 
sifHa  to  be  sent  for  them  to  a  frontier  town  called  Agbatma,  sofne 
sixty  or  seventy  tuiles  on  this  side  Bokhara.  « > 

Aghatma  was  found  to  be  situated  in  a  sort  of  tunnel,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  was  the  appearance  of  a  lake,  and  close  by  it  tyi'o 
abundant  springs  of  warm  sulphureous  water.  Here  they  were 
met  by  a  Bokharian  officer,  with  twenty  horsemen,  who,  having  all 
saluted  them  wiAi  Khoch-^niedid,  returned  at  a  swift  gallop, 
'  Most  of  the  horses,'  says  the  Baron,  '  were  very  beautiful,  large^ 
light,  full  of  fire ;  they  disappeared  like  lightnmg.'  They  were 
here  regaled  with  new  white  bread,  delicious  grapes,  water-melons, 
and  pomegranates.  '  One  may  imagine  the  pleasure,'  says  the 
B^ron,  ^  which  all  of  us  experienced  in  eating  this  bread  and  these 
fruits,  on  reflecting  that,  for  seventy  days,  we  had  lived  upon  biscuit^ 
which  became  harder  every  day.'  The  horses,  too,  after  living  so 
lohg  on  the  wormwood  and  other  shrivelled  plants  of  the  desert, 
were  here  supplied  with  artificial  grasses,  and  a  species  of  lentil 
called  djougara  ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  this  food 
and  plenty  of  water  killed  no  less  than  fifty  of  them  before  they  left 
Bokhara.  Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable,  or  create  greater 
surprise,  than  the  sudden  change  from  a  barren  desert  to  a  smiling, 
well-cultivated,  and  thickly-peopled  country ;  'where,'  says  our  tra- 
veller, '  we  were  surrounded  with  fields,  with  canals,  with  avenues 
of  trees ;  on  every  side  houses,  villages,  gardens,  orchards, 
mosques,  and  minarets ;  in  a  word,  we  might  suppose  oiyselveg 
transported  inio  an  enchanted  country.  Imagine,'  he  continujes, 
*  with  what  interest  we  beheld  those  thousands  of  orientab,  clothed 
in  habits  of  blue,  and  with  white  turbans  on  their  heads,  all  rush- 
ing forward  to  meet  us,  some  on  foot,  others  mounted;  some 
riding  on  asses,  others  on  horses,  expressing  their  welcome  widi 
the  most  lively  joy.' — ^ITie  gaiety  of  the  scene,  however,  was 
somewhat  damped  by  the  appearance,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd, 
of  some  Russians,  who  had  been  seized  by  the  robbers  of  the 
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deserty  and  ^Id  into  skvery. — ^They  had  uot  proceeded  iu*,  ^heu  . 
they  were  met  by  an  officer  with  the  title  of  Hakim-beg,  or  governor 
oPj  a  cityy  and  four  other  gentlemen.  Having  pronounced  the 
ti^ai  *  welcome,'  a  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  nature  pf  the 
^^Venionis^  to  be  observed  in  the  ambassador's  introduction  to  the 
ih*hn,  oh  which,  it  deems,  the  parties  could  not  agree.  They 
J)rt>ceeded,' however,  some  thirty  miles  further,  surrouiided  by  a 
crowd  almost  the  whole  way,  the  country  continuing  to  be  well 
ctdrivafed.  When  within  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  Bokhara,  four 
cjthet*  gentlemen  waited  on  the  ambassador,  to  compliment  and 
li-felcome  him  on  the  part  of  the  khan.  Another  discussion  tere 
took  place  respecting  the  ceremonial,  which,  we  are  told,^  lasted 
six-and-thirfy  hours,  when  it  was  finally  agreed  that  M.  de  Nega 
might  sU  in  thp  presence  of  the  khan. 

On  the  20th  of  December  they  made  their  grand^  entry  into 
Bpkbara:  they  were  marched  through  many  crooked,  nanpw, 
and  dirty  streets,  bordered  by  miserable  eardi-built  houses  with 
flat-roofa,  till  they  reached  a  great  square,  surrounded  with  mosaues 
and  colleges,  and  in  which  were  the  gates  of  the  palace.  Here 
mey  dismounted,  and  were  led  along  a  passage  guarded  by  about 
ftwr  hundred  soldiers,  armed  with  muskets — thence  through  a 
little  court,  beyond  which  was  another  passage,  where  a  do^en 
tanbon   y^ere   lying   without  carriages.     They  next  crossed   a 

2[uare  court,  in  which  were  sitting  from  three  to  four  hundred 
okbarians  with  white  turb&ns,  and  clothed  in  khalaats  of  em^ 
broidered  gold.  Having  passed  these,  they  entered  an  anter 
chamber  which  led  to  the  hall  of  reception,  where  the  khan, 
dressed  after  the  manner  of  the  grand  vizier,  or  the  capitan-pasha 
0f  tbe  Ottoman  empire,  was  sitting  on  cushions  covered  with  a 
Carpet  of  red  cloth,  richly  embroidered  with  gold.  The  ambas- 
sador having  delivered  his  credentials  to  the  minister,  to  be  haiided 
to  the  khan,  the  latter  read  them  aloud.  He  then  desired  that 
sbine  of  the  Russian  soldiers  might  be  brought,  witliout  their  arms^ 
into  the  ante-chamber;  and  on  perceiving  them  he  laughed  like  a 
child.  The  audience  lasted  about  twenty  minutes,  and  the  khai| 
having  seen  the  presents,  the  Russians  rejoined  their  cpippa- 
nions  who  had  been,  left  without  the  palace,  and  were  marche4 
back'  to  a  place  called  Bazartchi,  where  they  bivouacked  in  a 
^rden  during  the  remainder  of  die  winter;  but  M.  de  Negri, 
and  those  attached  to  the  embassy,  were  lodged  as  prisoners,  or 
something  very  like  it,  in  a  large  house  in  the  capital,  without , 
any  further  notice  being  taken  of  them  by  the  khan.  Here  they 
remained  from  the  20th  of  December  to  the  10th  of  March,  when 
fliey  took. leave  of  Bokhara,  *  very  glad,'  says  our  author,  \tp  have 
seen  that  country,  but  more  glad  still  to  leave  it  behind  them.'. 
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ThQ  ckj  of  BiUuM  is  tklB  described  fir^ 

« I/«peet  em  et^  firappimt  pour  un  Eur^ear  Pes  4dme6>  de« 
noiqa^,  lea  bautea  p^tea  dea  faQadea*  lea  m^dreaat^,  tea  imnave|;af 
tea  pateia  qm  a'l^l^ent  au  milieu  de  la  ville*  la.mnrailla  ortneli^e  qui 
I'entopre,  uo  h^  litue  pr^a  des  mi^-^Ulea  et  enKmr^  de  xoaiaona^  h  toila 
plats  ou  d^  jolies  maiactos  de  campa^e  ceintea  de  mura  cr^nelt^ ;  enfin, 
des  champa,  des  jardins,  dea  arbrea,  et  le  inouvement  qui  r^n«  toujour^ 
dans  lea  environs  d'une  capitale,  tout  contribue  k  produire  un  effet  £or( 
agreable ;  maia  riilusion  cesse  aussitdt  qu'on  entre  dana  la  yille ;  car, 
k  Vexception  dea  bains,  des  mosqueea  et  des  m^dress^s,  on  ne  voit  que 
des  maisona  en  terre  de  couleiu*  grisdtre,  entassees  sans  ordre  les  unea 
k  c6t6  dea  autres,  formant  dea  rues  etroites,  tortueuses,  sales,  et  trachea 
au  haaard.  Ces  maiaons,  qui  ont  leura  foqadea  Bur  dea  cours,  n'oArent 
du  e6t6  dea  mea  que  dea  mura  unifonues,  aana  fen^tres,  aana  riea  qui 
puiaae  fixer  Tattentbn  ou  recreer  lea  regarda  des  pasaana ;  tout  ce  qu'oa 
reneoBtre  dana  ceUe  ville  ai  peupl^,  semble  aimoncer  la  nu^fianoe ;  1^ 
phyaionomie  de  aea  habitans  n'eat  preeque  jamais  anim^  par  un  seiH^ 
mejit  de  galt6 ;  jamaia  de  f^tea  bruyantea,  jamaia  de  cbaut  pi  de  mu« 
aique;  rien  n  indiqne  qu'on  a'y  divertiaae  quelquefbia,  rien  ue  aoontrft 
qu'elle  soit  babit^e  par  des  bommes  jouiasant  d  une  eaiatenee  agreable. 
Ausai  au  inouvement  de  curiosity  et  d'inter^t  que  nous  6prouv&nies 
d'abord  k  voir  dea  Edifices  d*architecture  orientale,  aucct^da  bientot  uM 
impression  de  tristease  et  de  melancoUe/*— pp.  167,  168. 

The  ancient  palace  of  the  khana  of  Bokhara  ia  built  of  bricks 
dried  in  the  aiuii  and  situated  on  the  aunamit  of  a  natural  nat, 
which  the  hand  of  man  has  formed  into  a  regular  truncated  coat 
of  two  hundred  and  fort^  feet  in  height,  with  a  baae  of  from  four 
to  five  hundred  feet  in  diameter :  a  wall  twenty-four  feet  high  aur» 
rounds  the  city,  flanked  with  round  towers  at  the  diatance  of  a 
bow-ahot  from  each  other ;  it  ia  entered  by  eleven  gsMs,  wfaieh 
are  opened  and  abut  at  the  rising  and  aetting  of  the  son :  the  form 
of  the  walla  ia  irregular,  and  about  ten  miles  in  circuit  M.  da 
Meyendorflf  waa  told  that  it  containa  about  eight  thousand  housea 
und  aeventy  thouaand  inhabitants,  three-fourths  of  these  being 
Tadjika  or  Persiana,  who  are  ahopkeepera  and  artiaans,  and  a  great 
number  of  them  slaves  : — ^he  learned  also,  that  about  eight  hun* 
dred  houaea  are  occupied  by  Jewa,  who  here,  as  elsewhere,  meet 
with  every  variety  of  extortion  and  indignity.  The  public  hatha, 
which  are  fourteen  in  number,  are  deacribed  aa  la^ge  and  built  of 
brick: — and  we  are  told  of  aixty-eight  tanks,  or  reservoira  of 
water,  each  thirty  feet  square,  surrounded  by  ateps  of  cut  atone  j 
but  the  dilapidated  condition  of  these,  and  other  public  worka, 
seemed  to  point  out  the  declining  state  of  the  city  of  Bokhara  : 
in  abort,  nothing  appeared  to  flourish  but  praying  and  concu- 
binage, which  are  aometimea  found  to  go  together  in  other  coun- 
tries bcaidea  Mawenelnahar: — Hie  khan  aets  the  example  of  the 

former 
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fenmir  bjr  malntainiiig  (or  hk  own  vmt  no  less  dtitn  twd  huttdred 
WMMiii  Bttd  the  mftllchf  of  the  latter  by  compeHtng,  wkh  the 
whip)  ell  the  citizent  to  attend  the  usoel  boon  of  worship  at  eome 
one  or  oAer  of  die  numerous  mosqnes,  which,  with  the  coUegei 
imd  schools,  occupy  a  large  share  of  the  capital.  This  ^i^pping-in 
of  the  lazy  Mussulmans  to  prayers  was  the  daily  and  saintly  prac-* 
^ce  of  B^gee  J&n,  the  predecessor  of  the  present  khan«whose 
singular  character  and  habits  are  so  well  described  by  an  English 

*  Eidiee'-^i^the  same  holy  usurper  of  whom  the  king  of  Persia 
used  to  m,  that  he  ^  sold  true  believers  like  cattle  at  the  market^ 
place  of  Bokhara/ 

•  M.  d^  Meyendorff  «ilers  into  ai»ost  minute  and  elaborate 
detail^  not  only  of  everything  which  regards  the  oasis  of  Bokhara^ 
bat  of  the  whole  of  central  A8ii^-*«-wbereof,  being  confined  as  a 
prisoner  for  three  montba,  and  without  any  knowledge  even  of  the 
lanfoage  of  the  spot  where  he  was  confined,  we  eantiot  conceive 
bow  he  conid  possibly  have  acquiried  much  accurate  knowledge. 
We  have,  therefore,  contented  ourselves  with  a  very  short  state* 
ment  of  what  the  gentleman  actually  saw, — which  little  appears 
to  have  afforded  him  no  great  share  of  satisfaction,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  feelings  he  expresses  on  leaving  the  country : — 

'  I  reeall  to  my  reeollection  those  deserts  of  seventy  days'  journey 
which  I  have  traveraed ;  their  aridity,  tiietr  monotony,  the  vast  extent 
of  their  lakes ;  rivers  gliding  on  a  level  nearly  with  the  surfEice,  the 
^8  of  others  deprived  of  water,  the  magic  effects  of  the  mirage,  ^e 
paueity  of  living  beings,  jrc*  •  •  •  I  have  observed  the  thfluence  whieh 
arbitrary  power  exeroisee  over  the  manners  of  the  people  of  BokfalUiat 
the  dread  which  this  power  inspires,  and  the  fatal  effects  of  religkma 
ipj^oleranoe,  Tlie  principal  oity  of  the  country  is  like  a  mcHtasteiy, 
where  the  care  of  causing  the  precepte  and  the  rites  of  religk>a  to  be 
observed  appears  to  be  Ae  great  business  of  the  govermnent,'  '  This 
journey,  therefore,  has  satisfied  my  curiosity  wiljiout  affording  me  any 
agreeable  impression,  without  leaving  behind  it  one  consoling  reflec- 
tion. I  have  never  seen  among  the  Bokharians  a  single  face  ani-* 
mated  with  easy,  affable  gaiety — never  did  I  there  experience  a  single 
trait  of  disinterestedness — ^never  one  kind  action/ 

The  number  <^  villages  and  the  extent  of  cultivated  land  indi- 
cated ^  very  considerable  population.  M.  de  Meyendorff  makes 
that  of  the  whole  province  or  Bokharia,  including  the  wandering 
tribes,  amount  to  2,478,000  souls  :  he  supposes  the  cultivated 
portion  of  land  to  consist  of  about  three  hundred  siquare  miles, 
and  diat  each  mile  may  contain  five  thousand  souls  :  this  would 
give  one  million  and  a  half  employed  in  agriculture — the  remaining 
n^ilfion  he  supposes  to  be  the  dwellers  or  the  towns  and  herdsmen 
oir  the  desert,  suppositions  which|  it  is  almost  needless  to  observe, 
must  be  considered  as  utterly  worthless  and  absurd.  That  a  ter- 
ritory 
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riiory'of  ^ometiiihg  Ies9lfato  tw&liiiBdr«dllkKmn4ttM^rc»ndio«M 
stfpp^Tt  a  pd{Milatidn  «f  onrmilHon  fiv«  hufldrad  tbotisand >{imoii» 

a- tniilfM  besides,  is  aispeeies  «<  fertih^  we  knoMToniotlanf  of  jw 
Eufx^  not  ^en  amMg'the  •pot«to«4eoki1ioC'  Irehndbiif  sttdk* 
thingB  are,  well  might  the  Ajrab  geographer*  cnH  Bokhoroa  frtumr 
dise !  M.  de  Mi^endorff  appears  to  app^ire  of  the'iaptvrds^wMi 
wbidh  these  writers  speak  <^  its  exqBisit^  iseloii^yiits >|iluatt/it8 
f^dmegreiDales,  aiKlits  grapes ;  but  he  is  sttentesiotke  esceHMiM 
ctf  its  wtnes;  ■/  There  kw^mm^y^BvpAe  emperar&ber,  Abo|^ 
r»M»  ill  spirit  and  Sti^gtfa  to  that  of  Bokhira.:  wbca  I  drank-wnie' 
al^Siattiarcinid,  in  the  days  of  my  drinkiog-^bootsy  L«hM^s,i«sed 
thewineiof  Bokbfikfa.'  <   :m     .  it<  i^ 

-  'Nearly  t»nteiii|K>raiiieou8  with  •  this  expeditioii  to  Bokhftm^  ^km 
thiA  of . Captain  3l0ura^eT,  who  w^w^sent,  by  Gen^rtl  YennfiioA^ 
hom  'Georgia  to  the  khan  of  Khii^.*  He  crossed  die*C«spittntiii' 
a  cei^ette,  proceeded  to  the  gulph  of  Balkan  on  the'east^ra  eoM^' 
atnd  ffoai '  thence  across  the  desert  on  the  feiitkerti.and^westetti( 
sicks  of  the  sea  of  Aral,  a  counfery  in  die  oocnpation<of  >the  Tnit^* 
Gcmiaa^,  wlio  follow  ifae  san^e  pastoral  and  wanderings  life  a»  <%e 
Kherghis  do  on  the  northern  and  eastern  sides  of  diat  setat^-  The" 
two  nsitiona,  though  originally  different^  have,  in  the  (course^  of 
ages,  become  nearly  the  same  miled  race,-  from  constant  iotar^ 
courw  with  Persians,  Arabians,  >  and  Toorki  Tatars;  ■  AuCbors 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  etymology  of  the  woni  Torooman  :>•$# 
flteems  to  be  aH  but  certain^  however,  that  it  has  no  relation  wfair*^ 
ev^r  to  the  name  of  Toorkiy  a  people  whom  De  Guigikes  caMr 
Ihmsy  and  who  first,  under  Athman,  or  Othman,  made  an  ivni^^ 
tien  into  Asia  Minor,  and  laid  die  foundation  of 'the  Otfe(^maik* 
enpfre.  On  Ae  contrary,  it  has,  widi  grdat  probability,  beeli 
sup|)0Sed  that  the  Turcotnans,  who  then  inhabited  the  westeiii>' 
part  of  Asia  Minor,  fell  back  on  the  desert  as  the  Turks  advanced, 
M^the  two  people  thus  changing  places  with  each  other*  The 
Usbecks,  the  Eleuths,  amd  the  Kherghis  are  Turks,  havkig  the 
same  features,  and  speaking  the  same  languaige  with  the  Osman*' 
lies  of' Constairtidopie,  with  a  mixture,  however,  of  Pevsia&and 
Arabic  They  are  a  people  altogether  different  from  the  Mon|^ 
and  the  Kafanucs,  whose  high  cheek  bones  and  narrow  oblige 
eyes  sufficiently  mark  them  to  be  of  the  same  o^rtgin  with  the 
Chinese  smd  the  Malays^  How  the  sagacious  Klaproth .  cottld 
suppose,  the  Mongols 'and  Turks  to  be  the  same  people  does,  we 
confess,  very  much  surprise  u».  The  Turcomoans,  libe^  the  Khen- 
phi8,.call  thenpeelves  Sariat  kaismckiy  or  robbers  of  the  desert^  and^ 
ift  is  indifferent  to  both  whetherthey  commit  robberieet  on  ieach 
oithef^  ortuk  the  canwans  passing  between  KUtK' aod  .AstttdboM^ 
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mi<  tbot6  rbetir0e»^OictilMtrgrraiul  Bokhan.  They  tmke  emaat* 
aioii»ialfO>wrkhsil'^  froittiei?s  of  Rttsm  «b  4ie  one  aideof  tbt 
deaert^  and  'thine  of  Peiiia  on  the  other.  This  desert  ia^  in  ail 
iiMpto:li)toC  the  aame  aaturls  ai  diat  we  have  denrribed-^  l^oa- 
aibte)  atilL  laorei  dratkiile  ^  wat^r  and  af  vegetatio^-^a.Uaak 
spacc^  09,  m^  our  attdior  ealls  it>  ^.  the  image  of  deaths  or  rathi^r  of 
ib$Ql9tiam^ jcaua^  by  fone  great  oDQiiukioBf<kf  nature.' 

KtAkcar  U^muider  of  Priace  Bekevkch  by  these  ferociout  Tur* 
oomalis  *oS  Khiva,  it  ivas  rather  a  bold.undertakiag,  on  the  part 
oftfiskrgle  Rieteian  offioer^  acccMiipaaied  only  by  an  Armemmmi  a 
Gcorgka  fterivaiit^  andtwo^or  three  nativea  of  the  skirtaof  Ibe 
(bsa^t  hovAering.on-lhe  CasfHan  sea,  to  proceed  on  such  amis^ 
sion ;  and  we  are  not  much  surprised  to  find  our  captain,  ere  he 
bad/>v»IL.begUnbk  journey,  indutging  in  the  most  disnlalfgite* 
hidings  oC"  M4iat  waa  ta  happen  to  him,  and  almost  taking; it  for 
granted  that  he  ^uld  ne^r  returui  The  saltttation,  on  ateetiBg 
wkh  a  smaU  caravan  from  KhWa,  Mras  not  much  calculated  to  raise 
hi».spints«  <  Oa  Observing  three  atrangers,  these  traders  inquired 
oC  .what  nation  they  were :  die  Turcomans  replied  they  were  RUs^ 
iHfUis^  ffvrecked  om  the  shore  of  the  Caspian,  whom  they  were  taking 
t^ibe  soM  irt  Khiva^-^^  Right>*  exdaimed  two  or  three  voicee, 
^ea»y>  diither  the  damnable  infidels :  we  have  just  sold  three  of 
them  fori  a  good  round  sum  at  Khiva/ 

^' There  are  but  two  objects  that  need  detain  us  on  a  journey 
which  oocopied  cm  traveller  siiiteeft  days.  The  first  is  one  that, 
in  A«y  other  situation  than  on  an  uniformly  flat,  sandy  plain,  would 
attract  littk-  notice ;  it  is  a  steep  rocky  bank,  rising  out  of  the 
flaitiswrince,  aad  runnhig  in  a  dii^ection  between  the  Caspian  and 
the  tArat.  The  Tuncoaaina  told  our  traveller  it  was  oac6  the  coast 
of  the  Caspian,  i^nd  he  is  mclined  to  think  that  the  physical  pn>- 
babihties  are  in  favour  of  this  assertion,  though  he  does  not  (ell  u3i 
>adiyv>which  a  practised  geologist  would  readily  have  done:  h^ 
wduld  bave<lug  down  and  examined  the  base,  in  order  to  discover 
the  beach  of  this*  supposed  sea ;  and  if  he  had  met  with  a  bed  of 
roUed  pebbles^  be  would  then  have  concluded  with  the  Tureo- 
ifeiaBSy  but  6n  more  substantial  .grounds,  that  the  sea  had*  once 
aiacttcbd  thuS'  far  into  the  desert ;  and,  which  is  in  concurrence 
with' iaticioit' authorities,  that  the  waters  of  die  Caspiaa  and'  die 
Atal:bad  once  been  united.  The  second  object  which  our  tra- 
tdUer^ndtioe^  and  on  which  we  shall  bestow  a  few  woids,  is  the 
ancient  ohaofael,  or  dranneb  rather,  of  the  Amou^eria,  or  Oaus» 
tbrou^lbiWhiith,  -pardaUy  at  least,  diose  waters  are  supposed  to, 
kaue  onoetbean  Conveyed' into  the  gulph  of  Balkan  )ia  the  Caspian, 
lihioh  iWfe  4»om  wholly  emptied  into  the  AraL  It  was  <as  we  hanre 
|8ktiah»pi^>a(ld|ad|ti4i>  t/91  this  effect  chat  induced  die  Cear  Beier 
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t#«etul  odt  t)ie  tinfoitilnftte  Bekevitehl  From  thd  teitltory  of 
Khivity  "ivhich  lies  ^ponf,  and  k  watered  from^  die  ChtiitB,  to  the  galph 
Df  Balkan  in  die  Cfaspian,  the  distance  is  about  the  samd  as  that 
fr6tH  Khiva  to  die  southern  part  of  the  sea  of  AraL  The  Whole 
surfiice  of  the  delta,  included  between  the  present  channel  and  th^ 
supposed  ancient  one  m)w  dry,  is  a  perfect  flat,  and  precisely  like 
those  deltas  dirough  which  rivers  in  their  courses  are  apt  to  sepa- 
rate'into  numerous  branches.  The  Turcomans  told  our  traveller 
ttat  the  ancient  branch  dried  up  some  Ave  hundred  years  ago  in 
eonsequ^c^  of  an  earthquake ;  like  too  many  ti^vellers,  M.  Mora- 
via is  nidier  fond  of  calling  in  a  '  convulsion  of  nature'  to  account 
Ayr  %hat  he  cannot  comprehend ;  and  we  think,  in  die  present  case, 
a'Very  simple  and  obvious  cause  might  be  assigned  for  the  change 
^f  any  dhange  has  actually  taken  place.  The  numerous  canals 
^t  through  die  oasis  of  Khiva,  and  vehich  are  supplied  entirely 
by  the  water  of  the  Oicus — ^tbe  great  extent  to  whicn  cultivation  of 

rAtiy  and  fruits  and  vegetables,  is  said  to  be  carried,  requiring, 
dfis  sandy  soil,  where  rain  seldom  falls,  a  prodigious  quantity 
of  water— the  water  diat  is  drained  from  die  river,  for  such  pur- 
poses, afong  its  whole  course — and  the  absorption  and  evapora- 
tion in  a  passage  of  some  three  or  four  hundred  miles  over  the 
sandy  plain, — these  are  circumstances  amply  sufficient  to  explain 
how  the  Oxus  never  reaches  the  Caspian.  In  such  a  state,  and 
with  such  drains,  we  should  think  the  moring  sands,  which  in 
some  places  form  high  mounds,  are  quite  sufficient  to  choke  up 
a  river  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course. — ^l^e  Turcoman  story, 
of  an  earthquake  having  changed  the  course  of  the  river  five  hun- 
years  ago,  cannot  be  true,  as  we  know  from  Ebn-Haukal,  who 
wtott  in  the  tenth  century,  and  also  from  Abulfeda,  that  in 
dteir  time  the  waters  of  the  Jefaonn  or  Oxus  Were  emptied  into 
dwe  lake  KhJlrism,  or  sea  of  Aral. — But  here,  too,  a  geologist 
would  easily  have  determined  the  point,  by  digging  down  into  die 
supposed  bed,  where,  if  he  discovered  flattened  pebbles  with  the 
edges  rounded  off,  such  pebbles  would  have  afibrded  him  certain 
indications  of  a  river  having  once  flowed  over  diat  bed ;  the  dif- 
ference between  a  sea  beach  and  the  bed  of  a  river  being,  diat, 
on  the  former,  the  pebbles  are  invariably  rounded  by  rolling  with 
die  wave^,  and  in  the  latter  as  invariably  sided,  or  flattened^  by 
sHding  with  the  stream. 

•  Our  traveller's  fcars,  with  regard  to  his  personal  safety,  would 
ap{>ear  not  to  have  been  ill^-founded.  On  reaching  the  territory  of 
Khiva,  and  while  he  was  feasting  bis  eyes  with  the  delightful 
novelty  of  *  fields,  cultivated  with  as  much  care  as  he  had  ever 
sb^  even  in  the  heart  of  Germany,*  two  officers  and  four  men 
rode  up  to  him^  and  said  it  was  die  order  of  (he  khan  that  he 
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ahould  be  e6i^ducticl  lo  t  pbc*  etltod  EI  Gkeldi»  Mrhar*  etet^ 
d^ii^^  W9«  prepared  £Dr  his  reception.  This  £1  Gheldi  he  soon 
dWovered  to  be  a  square  fortress^  flanked  by  four  towers  :  it  was 
one  of  those  places  which,  it  seems,  the  *  landed  interest'  find 
it  necessary  to  build  on  the  skirts  of  the  wilderness,  both  here 
aiid  at  Bokhara,  as  protections  against  the  incursions  of  the 
'  roTibers  of  the  desert.'  Within  the  walls  of  such  places  ar^ 
stoi^e-hous^S,  magazines,  chambers,  sh^ds,  and  pens  lor  cattl^ 
a?J^*  l^enerally,  a  small  garden.  Such  was  the  residence  prepar^ 
for  th^  reception  of  ^  Uussian  officer  seat  on  a  mission  to  tbo 
khan  of  Khiva;  and  herein  be  was  closely  confined  for  forty-^ight 
daj9,  At  first  he  had  no  suspicion  that  they  mea^t  to  »kix%  him 
up.  The,  sentinels  which  were  placed  oyer  him,  even  in  his  room> 
he  telk  us,  with  great  simplicity,  he  took  at  first  for  a  gpiard  of 
honour.  Three  or  four  different  persons  were  sent  to  visit  him 
firom  time  to  time,  who  weiq  aiwous  to  find  out  who  he  was, 
what  he  came  for,  what  credentials  be  bad  brought;  and  theae 
worthies,  to  do  them  justice,  set  about  it  adroitly  enough^^a^mie^ 
times  coaxing,  then  threatening,  and  at  last  starving  him;  and 
all  this  with  as  much  cunning  and  address  as  the  most  practised 
of  the  more  polished  Chinese  could  possibly  have  done. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  discovered,  from  some  relations  of  his 
Turcoman  travelling  companions,  any  thins;  like  a  clue  to  this  inhos.* 
pitable  treatment.  The  khan  Mahomed  Rakim,.  they  said,  bad 
been  informed  that  in  the  course  of  the  Journey  he  had  taken  notes, 
meaaured  the  depth  of  wells,  and  been  m  all  respects  so  inquisitive 
that  he  could  be  do  other  than  a  spy.  Mahomed  had  ordered 
him  to  be  kept  a  prisoner  till  he  had  held  a  council  of  bis  pria» 
cjpal  officers  to  determine  how  the  spy  was  to  be  disposed  of; 
the  cadi  was  foi'  burying  him  alive,  according  to  the  custom  of  die 
<K)untry,  but  the  khan  expressed  his  apprehension  that  if  they  did 
diis,  the  '  white  Tzar'  might  be  induced  to  come  himself  the  foU 
lowinjg  year,  with  a  large  armed  force,  and  revenge  the  insult  hjf 
carrying  off  the  women  of  his  harem.  The  khan,  therefore,  it  u 
supposed,  sent  some  trusty  messengers  \q  the  shores  of  the  Cas^^ 
pian  to  ascertain  that  there  were  no  troops  landed,  nor  other  indi« 
cations  of  hostility,  and  having  satisfied  himself  on  this  poin^ 
ordered  our  traveller's  release,  after  a  confinement,  as  we  said  befocei 
of  forty^ight  days,  and  signified  that  he  might  proceed  to  Khiva, 
^ere  he  should  have  an  audience*  The  followmg  is  the  account 
of  his  first  coup-d'oeil  of  this  city  :-^ 

^  A  oinq  venstes  de  Khiva,  la  ^uo  plooge  sur  one  infinite  de  jardins 
coupes  de  ruelles«  at  p^rsemeb  de  fortins  o^  demeurent  les  habitans  qui 
ent  de  laisance.  La  ville  charme,  ]par  son  aspect,  Toeil  du  voyageur, 
quand,  au»dessiis  d'un  grand  mur  qui  rentoiure,  il  yoit  s'^Iever  poajes- 
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tueusemei^  les  Tastes  coupoles  d€8  nops^ee,  snnnont^e^  da  bpales 
dor^s,  et  petttes  d'une'couleur  d  asur  qui  tranche  agr^kblement  atec'la 
verdujredes  jardms;  ils  sont  teBement  mtdtipK^s,  que  Iceil  ne  siati^ 
emttr&sser,  dans  totite  son  ^tendue,  Fenceinte  dd  la  \flle.  Ai:i{)res  ie 
ces  habitations,  qui  sembient  destinies  aux  diyertissemens,  ^^6iWai^nt 
d'tociens  tombeauie.  ArrivtS  k  uh  lieu  o^  la  roiite  Itait'  c^^txSd'  piu*'^ 
canal  de  peu  de  largeur^  que  tniTerse  tm  :kr^s«*faeau  pi>iit>  jy^traom  i*U» 
aamblea  de3  groupes  noihbr^ux  de  cuiaonx;  lis  m'acccanpagB^Mit 
jusqu'au  iogement  qui  m'avait  ^t^  de^tUM^ ;  et  quaad^  j'ebthii  dwnJA 
rue(s  etroitesdfs  Khiva,  la  foule  devim  si  cqnsid<(rabto  qu*il  paraMit 
iti^possible  de  la  traverser;  le peuple st^tqufTait et /top^bait  ^oi^  ^.pi^ 
de  nos  chevauK.  Pour  nous  oi^vrif  un  passive,  lou^Bacfai  f>it,olri^ 
d'employer  la  force  ;  ce  ne  fut  pas  sans  une  veritable  dQulei4r.que,,panx^ 
ces  spectateurs  amends  par  une  vaine  curiosity,  je  distingu^i  de  maib^Uf 
teux  Russes  qui,  en  6tantleurs  bonnets,  me  suppliaient  k  4en]^-V(^  j^0 
Jei  ^^ver!*— JlfoMrowr,  pp.  160,  161.  .   •      ,         . 

Having  entered  one  of  the  gates,  he  was  marcbed  to,a(  h^^^l^ 
which  fae  soon  discovered  that  he  was  once  more  a  pnson^r  j  that 
his  movements  were  all  strictly  watched,  and  that  a  Russian  4^Ye 
.Was  |>osted  behind  his  chamber-door  to  listen  to  bis  discourse^  jCp 
a  few  days,  however,  he  was  summoined  before  the  khait,  to  whpm 
he  had  access  through  a  few  dirty  courts  and  pa$$ag^>,jnu<;Jl^ 
like  those  through  which  M.  de  Meyendorff  passed  to  the  pre»enf^ 
of  the  khan  of  Bokhara,  On  reaching  the  sq^iare,  in  tlie  midbst  qf 
which  was  the  khan's  tent,  a  fellow,  whom  be  recognise^,  hy  *  se$ 
narines  arrach6es,'  to  be  a  malefactor  from  Siberia,  laid  hpld  ((^f  h^ 
^ash  behind,  as  if  to  lead  him  to  the  tent.  Our  Russian  was  higbif 
indigtiant  at  such  treatment,  and  began  to  persuade  hiipself  lha( 
he  had  been  deluded  to  this  spot  for  the  purpose  of  being  p^t  to 
death,  and  that  this  fellow  was  selected  to  be  his  executioner ;  ji^ut 
he  was  somewhat  appeased  on  being  told  that  it  was  the.custpm 
thus  to  lead  ambassadors  to  the  presence  of  the  khan.  Oi^  reacn* 
ing  the  tent,  he*  stood  still  witliout  speaking  for  some  monfieiits, 
when  one  of  t^e  attendants  uttered  the  following  short,  emphatic, 
and  comprehensive  prayer — *  May  God  preserve  this  state  torfthf 
benefit  and  the  glory  of  its  sovereign!'  Then  tlie  kh%B,  Jb^vij^g 
stroked  his  beard,  in  which  action  he  was  accompanied  by  bi3  two 
attendants,  addressed  our  ambassador  (as  he  calls  himself)  witk 
^Khoch  ghelubsen' — *you  are  welcome'^ — *  Why  are  you  jpoo^ 
hither,  and  what  do  you  want  with  me  ?'  Our  ambassador,  ,re^ 
solved,  as  he  says,  not  to  show  fear,  and  affecting  '  d'61ever  la  yoix 
et  de  montrer  une  grande  assurance,'  thus  replied :: —  j 

y  Our  most  fortunate  Russian  commanderrin^ chief  of  the  countries 
situated  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  having  under  his 
government  Tiflis, .  Ganja,  Georgia,  Karabeg,  Choucheu,  Noukbiay 
Uh^kii  Chirvan,  Bakou,  Kouba,  Lesghistaui  D^fbefid,  ^s^^hi^i,,  Caih* 
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ca3i}S»  I^^uWran,  Saliani  and  all  the  forts  and  pixmnce»:takeii.by  fi>coi 
of  the  inuperial  arms  from  the  Kadjars,  has  seot  me  to  your  hjghftesp 
tj^tfis^pk  tp^^^  andjto  be  the  bearer  of  a  Jietter  writiefi  iaaf^iaMa* 
Itfsfp^^pjpment;,.,  ^, 

M^4SP^.i^  tOtAlate.his  object  to  beithat  of  esUihlishing  fejeadly 
aii4  QMmerfial  felalioii»  fm  Ae^dvwa^mg^  of  the  Mro  €<matries^ 
and  •asjo^  that  the  caravans  of  Kbiva,  inseead  of  proceediag  to 
MaaghicUtd[^  over  a  desert  without  water,  requiring  a  journey  of 
tfairtf^ays,  should  be  directed  to  come  to  Krasnovodsk  in  liie  bay 
ctf  Batlean,  a  journey  only  of  seventeen  days ; — ^but  the  khan  told 
Kim  very  abruptly  diat  he  had  no  intention  to  change  the  route ;  and 
having  consented  to  send  two  or  three  persons  back  with  him  tq 
Georgia,  as  the  bearers  of  a  letter  to  the .  commander-in-chief  of 
all  the  hard  names  which  he  had  been  enunciating ,  this  miglUj 
Mrsona^^e  loudly  pronounced  the  ^  Khoch  ghelubsen/  which  ^at 
nejsigiial  for  retiring. 

''  ^be  captain  was  now  conducted  on  a  gray  horse,  amidst  a  ^reat 
i^bble,  to  his  former  abode,  where  he  was  told  he  was  free  to  gp 
:ibo^t  his  business ;  but  as  he  had  no  horses,  nor  other  means  ojf 
departing,'  he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  pass  the  night  there*  Thf9 
ttext 'morning  he  took, his  departure  to  bis  former  prison  of  £1) 
Gheldi^  where  he  was  joined  by  three  Turcomap  Khivians^  ^nd 
biiVing  hastened  their  preparations,  they  all  set  out  to  re-cross  thi^ 
desert.  It  Was  now  the  month  of  December,  some  snow  had  fallei| 
bjx  'the  hills,  and  the  surface  of  the  desert  was  hard  frozen. 
Numerous  dead  horses  and  camels  were  lying  on  the  ground,  and 
in  the  midst  of  them  many  human  carcasses  ;  which,  by  the  length 
of  tiieir  beards,  the  Turcomans  recognised  to  be  those  of  Per- 
l^a^  slaves  captured  about  Astrabad,  and  abandoned  on  the  march, 
It  IS  of  no  importance,'  said  these  fellows ;  *  we  always  leave  a  full 
half  of  these  Kizelbdch  (red-heads)  on  the  road,  where  they  die 
either  of  hunger  or  cold.'  .,     „ 

''The  niimber  of  Persian  slaves  in  Khiva  are  stated  to  amou^ 
fef^ thirty  thousand:  but  these  are  not  the  only  people  carried  off 
b]^  ihe  Turcomans.  A  great  number  of  Russian  subjects  ace 
fiving  in  a  state  of  slavery  in  Khiva  as  well  as  in  Bokhara,  Whei^ 
otir  ambOMsador  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  El  Gheldi,  he  ordered 
IkS  piete  of  artillery  to  be  cleaned  out,  when  a  roll  of  paper  was 
cfl^Vered,  contaimng  these  words : — 

*  iioBt  noble  sir,  we  take  the  Ubert^  to  inform  you  that  in.  this  jQOuatoy 
there  are  three  thousand  Russian  pnsoners,  who  have  to  suffer  hunger, 
COfd,^  and  insupportiaMe  labour  with  which  we  are  oppressed,  besides 
every  1qi)d  of  insult;  lake  {ntyupon  our  unhappy  condicion,  and  bring 
it  b^r^  the  eyes  of  his  majes^  the  Emperor. — But,'  exclaims  our  tra- 
'v«Bei-,^tbett  countrymen  have  «>rgotten  them !  Drowned  m  pleasures  in 
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ik^maM  oHikhf  tmattty^ibitf  mm^mm  think  on  tMb  «niiiippjr 

^  On  ^  tttnm  6f  OiqJttiin  MouraticY  to  ^WorgiA  'with  lik  three 
envoys,  the  latter  were  presented  to  General  Yenn6loff,  i;Ao  appetrra 
tohbuft  taken  Iktle  notiec  of  them ;  and  they  were  ^peedilydlWAfesdd, 
<#Mi  «  letter  to  the  khan,  not  from  the  Genefhl  hihi»e»,'b«*>fHw6 
Ae  Cttptira,  who,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  wfcen  -flie  UtMltttM'tH 
lie  *ief  wWi  is  Considered,  plays  the  cbnrtier  ol-  \typ6i»ii^  U  'Mtrie 
more  flian  was  necessary  in  thus  addressing  the  khan  >^ 

*  I  have  desired  them  (the  envoys)  to  express  my  gratftud^  to  ydu, 
Jffeat  sovereign  of  the  East,  for  the  fiLvours  which  you  have  shed  Upon 
AC.  *  .  May  the  same  sun,  which  rises  and  sets,  continue  ftir  aget  to 
Mied  a  ItuHrft  over  this  allkwice ;  and  may  these  ties,  fbrmed  tn-kifloeriti^, 
•fttl  in  tk«ir  splendour  that  luminary  of  the  wOrld,  and  be  dilM*Md 
ttalyarithlhenuBof  tbe  wheUanivafnol'  ..... 

We  cannot  suppose  Captain  Mouraviev  to  haVe  acquirM  even  ^ 
inuch  knowledge  of  Khiva  as  Meyendorff  did  of  Bokhara.  He  vays 
Ihiit  the  whole  territ<Mry  may  be  about  a  hundred  miles  8<](uarev  well 
Watered- by  canals  supplied  from  the  Oxus ;  that  ks  poputatibii 
of  Sartys  (mixed  Persians),  Kara^'^ralpacks  (Mack  bonnets),  Tur- 
eomMid>  and  Ousbecks,  may  amount  to  three  hundred  thousand 
bonis ;  diat  Khiva  itself  has  three  thousand  houses,  mostly  oF 
toud  or  clay,  and  ten  thousand  inhabitants-— a  proportion  which 
proves  how  little  he  must  know  of  the  matter ;  diat  there  are  four 
other  principal  towns,  with  bazars  in  each.  He  states,  moreover, 
that  the  khan  is  a  man  of  seven  feet  high,  and  stout  in  proportion ; 
and  that  he  would  prove  a  benefactor  to  his  counti^,  and  the 
scourge  of  Persia,  by  forming  an  alliance  with  Russia.  As  a  Spe- 
cimen of  what  kind  of  benefactor  this  barbarian  would  be  likely 
to  prove,  we  are  told  that  he  caused  four  Russian  prisoners  to.be 
hung  up  b^  the  heels  till  they  expired,  for  having  suffered  a  large 
dieep  to  stray  away  from  his  stables  ;*  nor  is  this  the  only  instance 
0f  his  brutality  with  which  we  are  favoured.  The  Khiviansare,  in 
fcct,  the  same  inhuman  brutes  since  their  conversion  to  the  Mu9>- 
eUlman  feith  that  they  appear  ahrays  to  have  been.  It  is  under*- 
stood  that  Ae  Russian  Prince  Bekevitch  was  flayed  alive,  Ifie  exe** 
cntioners  beginning  the  excoriation  at  the  knees ;  and  that  diey 
made  tise  of  his  skin  as  the  covering  of  a  drum.  The  poor  Hus- 
eian  and  Persian  slaves  are  said  to  be  treated  vrith  horrible  inlraffla*- 
nity,  a  common  punishment  for  trifling  offenccfs  beinf  ilimt  of 
Muling  their  ears  to  the  dOor-posts. 

'•  *  'Ite  tvutfii M ttnploy^i  i MS 6€im«t  ct thuf^  de  la gard«  d'tm gmad  isoukia 
aae  1?  khan  airoait  aingttiicremeat.  Ce  moiiUMi  m  pefdii,ies  tottppons  totn66f«&t  sor 
I  tin  de  ses  gardiens ;  mais  c^miiM  on  na  pat  paa  approfondir  la  viriU  •(  prour ar  rUimi*> 
tlt4  du  coopable^  on  pendities  quatre  garaienr  paries  pieds.'^-^.  310. 

Not- 
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Jhyftn  mmim:»MhMa:mdiJUm9k  It? 

B^lMrtliiftiiiiitfigiMi  fi^ 
has  told  the  khan  is  to  cadture  as  long  as  the  uniyerse,  this  •4iaar 
Ao.tSOMer  ra*mas.  than  )ia  ptopoMS  ftplpn  (m  tbe  <w>«i|uest  of 
KhAY^f  wAich^he.  aaySt'iMj  aaiiily  be.  nooomplisbed  bjr  a  mifNi 
Af.thmai.thaiiaaiKl  Rucsiaosi  who  may. be  recruit«d^4UMLeTeii  aii0» 
ttientediionil^  the  ,lhi«8.tboosaiMl  Ruasjaa  And  the  thirtjr  thotimid 
Peisfias  slaves..  The  only, difficulty,  he  s«ys»  is  the  peasege  ef  the 
desert^  but  Aat  the  Tmvoeiaa  camels  wUl  enable  tbewi  to  «ffeaf 
this ;  and  that  the  prescMit  is  just  the  tieae  to  upaet  the  gavemiaAQl 
of  this  seven*&et  hhan^;  that  the  result  of  the  conouest  wcoUd  be^ 
that  all  the  riches  of  Asia  would  pass  difoagh  iiussia  in  tlmr 
way  to  the  west,  which  would  be  the  means  of  soatchiag  from  the 
<  sovereigiw  of  the  seas'  the  great  advantages  they  Aacirndt  fmii 
the  eommeroB  of  India-^and  a  great  deal  of  thai  sort  of /nedsoM 
*-^the  re^hasbed  '  grande  pensie*  cl  tkm  eddie-Acaded.csneui^ 
Teftey  Cbivalier  Sambay-^-^whoie  reverie  we  notioedia  our.' last 
l^umber:  but  let  the  gallant  Ceptoiii  apeak  for  himflelfi-^.       .1 

*'D4jkdesc»ri(?aiies,  wnanf  des  coAtr^es  nnh^dlenaiee^  aniieui  It 
Khiva^t  si  le  tot^mttct  n^f  aoqoiert  pas  plus  d'^^Mnsieu^  Vest  patoe 
qu'il  est  entrav^  par  Us  pillages frequens  des  peupiee  nemadea.  Si^idas 
poioi^Qfia  Khiva,  dontla  oonfu^te  ne  serait  pas  did&cilei.les  noniadei 
da  Of ntre  de  I'Aiie  aundeiU  ledout^  noire  peassasice,  etj)  scf  strait  ?^hU 
iiiM9;toutede commerce  par  Je  Sind  et  iAoxm-D^ria  jusquen  ^ussi^ | 
ftlocs  toutes  les  ridveMes  de  1  Asie  auraient  aQue  4*na  4iotre  patrie,  ^ 
nous  eussions  vii  ss  reaUser  le  brillant  projet  de  Pierre- le-Grand :  mai^ 
tres  de  Khiva,  beaucoup  d  autres  t^tats  se  seraient  trouvt^s  sous  notr^ 
dependance.  £n  un  mot,  Khiva  est  eu  ce  moment  un  poste  avance,  qui 
s'oppose  au  commerce  de  la  Russie  avec  la  Boukharie  et  llnde  septfen- 
trionale  ;  gous  notre  dependance  la  Khivie  serait  de  venue  im6  stKlve^ 
garde,  qui  aurait  d^fendu  ce  commerce  centre  lesattaques  des  petlplttdet 
dlsp^rs^fes  daiis  les  st^pei  de  TAsle  m^ridibnftl^.  tJette  oasfe,  witu^  M 
nUfieu dun  oc^an  de  sable, ' serait devemne  Id  pomt  de  riunionrde  Ceut 
le  comm^ce  de  1  Asie,  et  atirait  (braiil6  jttsqu*SfU  eentr^  de  I'inde 
r^oorme  sup6tidrit6  Commereiale  des  dominateurs  de  la  mtr.  •  La  n>im 
de  Ktiivft  ji  Astrakhan  pounndt  6tre  de  beancoup  abrade,  puisqa'U  my  4 
que  diK'^ept  jours  de  ma^e  d'Oasghendj  4  la  bale  de  Kreenatrpctiki 
di>k9  p*r  un  tent  favocaUey  on  peut  «lles  ^  peu  de  jqwrs  k  Astnakhswi/ 
— pp.^44,346.  ...    , 

We  see  noting  in  the  descriptions  that  ar^  giwen  by  theitwo 
RussJaa  ti^ellers  to  satisfy  us  Aat  any  changes  in  the  ceucee  of 
Ae  Titers^  or  other  vevolutionsi  havo  bete  oonveited  a  enltivaied 
territory  into  a  barren  steppe  and  a  horrible  desert*  That<tibe 
oases  of  Khiva^  Bokhara,  and  SMnarcand,  well  watered  as  thejr 
are  by  meens  of  eiads  or  canah  suppbed-  from  the  ri«ar^  sfaoold 
excite  ttis  admiiittion  of  travellers  who,  fcr  such  a  length  of  thne^ 
had  been  exposed  to  all  the  bardshipflkc^  a  naked#  aatidy  deMit>  wai 
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1«  Jbiihto  Miiftiiii4» TteiWwi  MiI>M3d9k 

mte^wtura}*;  ^md  'melMiitk  prttaUb^  ihit  o«r  ti^  ti'i^KlMtttt 
km.iioe  ovtr^fMviMd'wtorlktle  thrf  MUMU7«0iiiwt<>f4be'««ilti^tMI 

tl0«&ci«t  )]lfliiii^:  Sogdiana/w  Vflach  time  lerdMiei  Ms"  ittH^ 
flMI,  vkwiM  at  «Bjt  pwt*dil«mii  ^perbd  ham  aeoo««M  wtt^4i^ 
daufiplMi'fifeiDJbj  the  .Arabutn  fjeogvaplMr9>  df  ihe^^MlMtM 
itor<nnihii>Mir>  ('  beModlhejivery^tve  oetertould'fer  a  uMb^tfit 
baUn^  iBf  Ebn  HauM,>  Abulfeda,  and  Sheftfteden^ 'it  is'cte^ 
aiifad  asidM  Most  fkMimhkif,  ftrtUe,  civilaed,  and  liap^yTfeg^dtl 
a£itfaefglobe-^*4he  tint  ctf  tbe  ibree  earthly  panMiues.'  Atf  liMbiu 
tmitfte  itusmn  skive^  apeakmg  of  the  -want  of  rain  aad/oft  WM6^ 
ki:tiK aam&>regkM^  said  to  Meyend^fftfy  'It  k  a'<;oiiHtv^*ifeftidr 
Q0*  natt  Jmoe  created  in  hia  wrath/  This  only  Aows  hoW!<8P 
teaiitly'.^f«eieethiags4KOofdiig  to  theoifcaauiaiieestiiittaidl'i^^ 
flpeplaoed.  Hiat  an^^^aby  fresh  from  his  own  milenMe  Utod^ 
which/ibj^aii  wnktfpg  epithet  has  been  misealled  ^  FeUit*^  ilioiilil 
ImoI  wilfa  delight^  and  tax  bis  Miaginatt^  faculties  to  deaettfoe,  a 
cmuHrjFof  eerD»fields>orchndsy  gafdeas,  trees,  and  cattalsytttay  veiy 
9eadil3rbi&  supposed ;  butin  rimost  all  oriental  descriptions  a  great 
sitowauce  must  be  made  for  the  habit  of  exaggeration  in'  which 
die  wrkers.of  them  indalge.  Thus  we  read  of  an  Arab  gotrehior 
of  ftaaaanmawl,  who  boasted  Aathe.cottld,  at  any  time,  tiring 'into 
die  field  anattny  of  three  hundred  tbousaad  home,  and  as  manyfort>ty 
and  that  they  would  not  be  missed  in  the  province.  We  read  to&xk 
ab  anoyof  seven  faondtfcd  thousand  Mon|p»b  mtti  TaJtars  tharchiiig 
uttder  me  standard  of  Zenjis-Khan  ;  and  that  in  those  vast  plains, 
which  eiOend  to  the  north  of  the  Jaxartes,  (the  very  desert  which 
Meyendorff  crossed,)  they  were  encountered  by  four  hundred 
thousand  soldiers  of  Uie  sultan  of  Carisme,  (or  Khiva) ;  and  that 
is  the  first  battle,  which  was  suspended  by  the  night,  one  hnn^ 
dred  an4  aixty  thousand  Carismians  were  slain ! — '  What  vast 
afttMts  we  had  in  Flanders T  said  my  uncle  Toby; — but  what 
WMe  jlhe  Flanders, annies  to  those  of  Mawenelnahar  ?  Well  might 
Votaaire  say,  tlMt  oar  European  batdes  are  petty  skirmiflli^s;  if 
ctnnpa0td  with  tiie  nuasbers.  that  have  fought  and  fallen  ia  (he 
fields  of  Asia — ^fields  too,  he  might  have  added,  on  the  aMSt-of 
which  neither  food  nor  water  was  to  be  had  either  for  man  or  honfe. 
^Im. those  aame  plaioa^we  are  told  by  another  histonsKi|that, 
when  sitting  on  the  throne  of  Samarcand,  the  Emperor  Titeoar 
had  aa  occasion,  for  a  display  <tf  fiis  magnificeace  and  pow^ : — 
<  ^^10  marriage  of.  six  of  the  emperor's  grandsons  was  esteemed- an 
act  cfjreligiett,  aa  well  as  of  patemal  tenderneas,  and  tha  pomp  of 
tba.ancient  caUplu  was  i»vt«^  in  their  nuptials..  Tfac^  were  tele- 
braMd.  in  the  gaideSM  of  Canighal,  dacfocalad  with  inmiiiierable 
tetots^ndtpaitilioiis^  which  disph^^  tjie  luaury  of  agreat  city,  and 
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af,p(i^,^l»4.mae9.:Dff«wiOF  U^liMir^  iN4ieh  thouMMb  «f 'guotot 
wm^  W1|rt9mi«ly.i»^«t6«li  the  ordki>  of  tbe-^Me,  and  tke  mtioBk 
^l^m^r^^^ff^^^^imoi^^iMi'^t  4kef  royal  bapywt ;  ntewdre^tte 
a9^}wmi0r%^  £uix)ip€i.<tagr6  t(^  haiigfaty  Persian)  evplndcd  frooi 
^^iffl^i  WElce  ev#ii  dia  caswyihe  amaUest  of  fiih^  iad  tfaeM 
pj^^theoooan.  ^  •  •  .  After  tbe  maoriaga-ooatrac^iiadj 
b^lfiU%4i)i>j^lbe  oadis^  thebridegroooMtaod  tfaeir  biidea  tatiral 
to,.t^'  iiMpti4  nhimbria?  oine  tees,  tecordiiig  to  tbe  Aaiirtki 
MlM<)P9t4M^y»w#ri9  dresMid  and  uadr#as<Kl;  and  alteadbobiiigB  q6 
afDffo^l^l^^afiW  apd  4rubie8  w^ie  shovferedon  tboir  heads^  aad  co»h 
lein>4if)A^^  .aJMiMbap^d.  to  thoir  atteodanto*  A  gMeral  intet- 
gepqi.  1V9I9  i^rMw^d^  ,€veiy  law  waa^elaxedx  «ver^  {deatur^  vaa. 
alikw^:^p^pi9  v<^a3  fnaa,  the  sovemgn-was  idleZ-^r-^aod^  I*: 
yrmj4*W>  tbe^  pluwsy  the  hiBUmsLU  might  have  addad»  ^kkqueeiia' 
gpt  E|]|i^%,dni|ik.'  We  ha?e  this  last  drcmnatatice  fiiaib  Glafi^. 
thi^^^9b^aador*ii;Qm  Ueory  IIL  of  Gaatilei  wbo.waatfeiwaajt^.or* 
iVip^t  aaiuUy  pras^t^N)  the  occafiioa.  Tbfe  jioat  ia^  ^  ^  ^>iinit' 
U0|^.  vn^^tftl  hiparbole;  the  mere  fianca^s  4)1  Arabian  and.  PimnA 
nigj^rUngy  ]vbi/ch  JVf  n  Gibbon,  with  all  Us  pvopeMity  for  Ibe  siiM: 
vetU9pi«>.  ,wiu.l4  <  probably  have  qnaUfied>.  had  he  baen  ui  poaMBsiol  • 
oft  thf^  df^ifsni^ioiiojF  the  sane  aeene  asgiven-by  tbe  Spaniih  $mllm^ 
sadoc^  It^m^^  ind^,  have^occiifred  to  the  hi$foTia%  thai  the  iafN* 
raenaiBaoniea^  the  awdtitudeof  horaei  and  oattk^  the>  whole  foeetls^' 
newQi-ivCOfiU^  ba?e  equated  in  the  plaias  beyond  the  Ozm  (Traoa^ 
oxapi^)^- lipids  the  face  of  nature  bad  whoUy  changed^  which  w« 
know  it  ha«.  eot  done^  within  •  the  last  fiye  hundred  yelnra*  Thb 
BarRQ  .de  M^yendodF;^  aa  we  have  seen,  talka  "of  the  state  of  Bokti 
h^n^rh^iing  apopufaitiea  of  afaaut  twa  miUMiiia,aiid  a  half,  which 
we;oai|nat/eousider  in  an74>tber  light  thanan. Arab  eli^geration^ 
indtfdvW^  should,  douh*  whether,  at  the  present  day^  the  whioie 
pq|MlIatiop/Df  the  <hree»OasM  of  KfaiMa^  Bokhara,  and  Sanuurcand, 
widi.tiiairrswrQunding  daaerta,  exceed  theamomit  of  the  two/ 
armieatwo^bive  meittioaad  of  Zenjis*Khan  and  the  suknn  ^of  > 
ChafMa.' .  .  - 

We- fire  now  piepared  to  consider  the'iAraetioability-'-4aying  d«*/ 
of'/rjlswt^br  a-moment  all  ques^bna  of  policy^«-^f  a  Ruswian  inra- 
siott.o£' India.  -     '        '    *  ' 

That/it^is  extremely  feastUe,  from  her  position,  for  Bassia  «o 
thre^len^  aod'Oieate'  ahtrm,'  in  our*  Indiidi  prowcesy  i(  wonM^tye  ' 
absnrdi  tif  4itnf^     Her;YaBt  eatent  of'tetritbi^  in  the  south  of 
Enropeibas  gi«t^  her  the  complete  conunandolftfa^Bkick6eB*anil ' 
the  Canpinn;  hear  ettta^ichttwnta  on  Persia,  almady  considerable;- ' 
wiU  h^  AatfliMhd  by  ^ipcaseilt  ca|iteat)  pvobably  to  tke  ^kmte^^ ' 
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the  Araxet  i^  m  boumiarf,  and  mitfaa  •aim  luoe  plioe  inrhiprlM^ 
the  k^y  to  the  Turkish  provinces  ia  Asia  Mioor^  tognjthQc  M^$t9^ 
$emon  of  the  important  fortress  of  Erivan  in  Anmoia  jr-*aiMi,vfilJl> 
all  these  advantaged,  dbe  will  be  enabled,  aiany  thnc^.U^aweJttfe^ 
an  army  in  Georgia  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  und^ctake  an  efp^dirr 
tion  through  Persia  towaids  the  Indian  frootiar.  This Jumv>jvMb 
the  consent  of  Persia,  might  make  its  way  through  jKhoyas»PH^,rJ^y 
H^rat,  Candabar,  Moultan,  Hifisar,  and.  60  on  to  Delhi,  ndtboufe 
having  suffered  any  great  privation  from  croflaiug  that  arnajl  part 
only  of  the  salt  and  sandy  deserts  of  Cohistan^  which,  by  taking 
iucb  a  route,  it  would  have  occasion  to  pass ;  or,  it  might  tfke 
the  southern  route,  by  the  sea^coast^  along  which  AleKaodi^  r^ 
turned,  proceed  up  the  Indus  to  Tatta,  cross  the  desert  to  Jess^ 
mere,  or  Kagpore,  and  thence  to  Agra;  or  descend  the  Indus^ 
and  pass  the  ^vel  country  of  Cutch  and  Guazt rat.  Any  of  diasfa 
routes  mighty  perhaps,  be  feasible^  while  in  a  countiy  nqt^fi^ 
friendly  to  such  an  undertaking,  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  certam  nwfber 
4>f  men.  But  if  such  an  anny  were  required  to  fori^e  its  Mffy 
through  koittiie  Persia,  though  it  might  not  fight  a  single  battUr  Ha 
fnarch  would  be  so  perpetually  harassed  and  annoyed  by  the  ksa^ 
gular  parties  of  cavalry  hovering  about  ilB  flanks  and  rear,  efpe^ 
fiially  on  the  upper  or  northern  route  by  the  Turcoman  hoiae 
which  would  undoubtedly  be  called  into  play,  diat  ita  numbers 
and  its  auppUes  would  daily  be  so  diminished,  that  it  would  arrive  at 
the  Sind,  if  it  ever  reached  that  point,  in  any  other  state  than  that 
of  an  evident  army.  The  Kin^  of  Persia  wad  his  conceited  and 
feeble-minded  son  have,  by  this  time,  we  should  suppose,  jraao 
the  folly  oi  meeting  the  Russians  in  a  pitched  battle^  and  satisfied 
themselves  that  the  smattering  of  European  tactics  and  discipline 
(in  which  the  French  and  we  ran  a  race  which  of  the  two  should 
instruct  them)  is  not  calculated  for  such  a  country  and  peopk 

S»  theirs.  The  old  eunuch,  who  set  Futteh-Ali  Shah  on  the  thropne, 
adjuster  notions  of  what  the  real  arm  of  their  strength  was.c^yosi* 
posed,  their  irregular  cavalry  :^he  knew  better,  as  he  ej^ir^jued 
himself,  than  to  mn  his  head  against  their  (the  Huasians')  v^aUs  of 
steel,  or  expose  his  irregular  army  to  be  destroyed  by  their  canuonn— 
'  I  kno^  better,'  says  he ;  *  their  shot  shall  never  reach  me^)mtthey 
shall  possess  no  country  beyond  its  range,  Tbey-^hall  iWJtknow 
sleep;  and  let  them  march  where  they  choose,  I  will  suwcpund 
them  with  a  desert.' 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  the  army  in  quesliony  with  all 
the ,  privations  and  impediments  it  would  have  to  encounter  in 
^ch  a  march  as  that  from  the  banks  of  the  Araxes.  to  the.  I^dus^ 
should  arrive  at  the  latter  in  tolerable  numbersj^it  could. bfrdjy  be 
e;^ected  to  enter  India  in  auch  an  efficient  state  as  to  face  a 
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BiiAA  totiiy,  ik|tlipp«d  at  all  p^lnto  ready  fo  Aceivc  it.  Let  it  bfe 
adthitted  even  ftat  the  native  rajpootd  would  be  ready  to  recem 
tndani^t tke itttttdertf,  nHbidi  is  not  improbable^^for  there  is  no 
Want  of'fveeb^ootiers  in  any  part  of  Hindostan^  always  ready  to 
jom  in  any  expedition  that  has  plunder  ibr  its  object; — ^yet  we 
tfa^ik  it  is  equ^ly  probable  that;  when  these  new  allies  found  they 
iMeda  reguht  iirmy  to  contend  with,  whose  prowess  was  well  knovm 
to  them,  and  on  which  they  could  not  hope  to  make  the  least  im^ 
pNiisiott,  they  would  unceremoniously  turn  their  arms  against  theif 
WW 'Mends,  and  plunder  them  without  mercy. 

It  might  perhaps  hav^  entered  into  the  caiculatidn,  that  di« 
mvasion  of  India  would  probably  be  followed  by  the  defection  of 
the  native  anny^  and  tiiat  die  deposed  rajahs  and  nabobs  would 
ewrywhere  be  ready  to  excite  their  dependants  to  rise  up  in  rebel- 
Koh  against  us.  This,  too,  is  not  altogether  improbable.  .  ITie 
■pper  elasses  of  the  natives  of  India  can  have  no  particular  allec- 
tion  fer  OS,  nor  even  the  community  at  large,  in  the  centred  and 
nMtiiem  parts,  where  we  are  least  known:  Bishop  Heber  had 
Sonne  litde  experience  of  this  in  his  tour  through  the  northern  pro* 
viftceS, 'during  the  sieffe  of  Bhurtpore,  when  the  shout  of  the  mob 
in  the  streets  of  Delhi,  he  tells  us,  vras,  *  The  rule  of  the  Com* 
patiy  k  at  an  end/  The  Mussulman  part  of  the  population 
reproach  us  as  iniidets,  and  the  Hindilis  despise  us  as  filthy  and 
tmclean  animals ;  but  then,  it  may  be  asked,  would  not  the  Rus* 
sians  (taking  even  the  humblest  view  of  ourselves)  be  precisely  in 
at  blul  n  case:  vtPOuM  either  HlndAs  or  Mussulmen  put  to  hazard 
the  peaceable  and  *we  may  add,  prosperous  condition  they  now 
enft^  under  the  mild  sway  of  their  English  rulers,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  changing  one  set  of  infidel  and  unclean  foreigners  for 
another?  or,  would  they  not  ratfier  wish  '  to  bear  the  (supposed) 
ins  they  have,  thfttt  fly  to  others  that  they  know  not  of?* 

Persia,  howeveV,  is  piv>bably '  the  last  route  which  Russia 
would  take  if  disposed  to  try  her  hand  at  threatening  and  creating 
an  ahirm  in  our  Indian  territories.  Georgia  and  the  Caucasian 
provinces  would  be  irequii^  to  furnish  the  expeditionary  army  for 
such  a  purpose  j  but  as  these  profvinces  are  not  in  tl  state  to  bo 
left  without  ati  army  of  eighty  or  one  hundred  thousand  men,  it 
may  fairly  be  doubted  v^hether  the  *flnancial  resources  of  Russia 
vwHdd  enaMe  her  to  put  in  motion  one  great  arrtiy  to  wage  a  dis- 
tant war,  and  replace  that  army  by  another  of  equal  magnitude. 
There  are,  howler,  at  least  three  other  routes : — iirst,  that  taken 
by  Capthitt  Mouraviev,  from  the  gulph  of  Balkan,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Casoian,  across  the  desert  to  Khiva ;  secondly,  Aat 
of  the  Baron  deMeyendorfl>  from  Orenbourg  to  Bokhara;  and 
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Issittu  to  Ktroktti,  deaeribed  ift  a  fowner'lSiiihboli'"  't  ion  ^tb 
'  ymthsi^evtrofHiese  three  hmtesimgbtTbeqrtl^iBptM^jftf^fi^ 
<»f  eotuAd^fdblfa  extent  te  4o  %e  levo^MSd^  ovi^  whiob  dveni^ictifaie 
6t  provisions^  mkl  ereti  imter/muai  4)ei  earned^  M  ttd^mJ^m^ 
dnce  both  6f  toan  And  horse;  Th6  'foott  toi  JjUmngoigh^  te 
Crossed  iir  At  itp9te  6f  flfMH  U>  twentfAiifB^  -ifctoaalvsoooMi 
deseil,  iHetw^etr  it  HUdBokhtta/kHiiBt  liso  ^betiwiiJiJU,fcpq4iat 
Before  anythiilg  tit  tfak  loud  could  be-ttOC^mplniHfVjPtiBSPflMHt 
Midler  be  eott(]^ered  or  pticifi^,  «i»d  ga'WUBit.Bniliiwih  pJHUilhttr 
iw^ttk  BoUiar^  «M  Khivn  n  d^kUy  ^fe^d  kM.ddmqrsYfl 
H^hfcti  istoUowed  tip  by  oo  lesd  attfmosit^  betmeaftUetwa 
fribes  of  Kherghb,  the  occupi^ri  of'ilhe^>i«RrtfeaAiigit6»11i^^ 
imer,  toid'  the  T^rcommi  tnbM  of  the  derievtriwhiBb  icdMtfs/'dbe 
Itoter.  'Siicbdfies  in«ti6t>tobe  lf^«td«  » If,.<g«A^^»Rwi«Mi 
^Vtn(^/3ii;7trf  fifty 't&oiidMdttiefl/(a^  notiiietjdmq^ 

df,)  shbuM  ^t  t>ttt  frotii  Oretiboui^^  it  wocddi^veadie^riccW- 
ditip  to  the  progr^  imde  Iff  the  Baron: 'de  M^yeiMoti^  osor tiyiy 
dr  ^gMy  d^ys^  «« ^  tidry  leMt,  'tx^  teach 'BgtiNMy>alMl|ihRidi 
"fire  heavy  artillery^  might' probably  excded  one  hsiidfedai  (On^Ukts 
»ame  scale  of  preparatioii,  and  it  couU^not  be  Ims^  ikmeimMAA 
be  required  -^l^QOO  camek^  46^500  faoiBes^  and  SOOOnvrnggutb. 
How  these  camelS;  horses/  and  uraggons  coiiU  be  eoUastediArcNii 
'wandering' tribes^  scaOeHed  in  Uttfeidustevis  of  fifty  or ^itftjoiiir 
'i  cobbtty  6f  more  than  a  miUmi  squarennkav  it  iswtiatiea(|frtf> 
dev^e-^-^veft  apposing  die  numben  meBtk)iied<tat«aislr^tAH, 
whf<^  may  veiryw^ll  be' doubted.  -WeleaTeJoalof  (COiiiidMMlfi 
the  grandmovinfepOwefatidsinewoflJliffaiio  tkti*nmdyiteff^ii^ 
A>r  tib^  supplies  of  the  eonmnssariaty  a6d<ar  fBpknbhiog  tbewltaiy 
cihest.  The  extreme  eold  ^  one  semon^  aid  tli^toppcelsif^iiiHit 
of  the  othei"^  might  perhaps  be  tiumoteated  hytli^<tbivd^>Biii- 
'4/fon^'at  a  ceitain  expense  of  Hfe  and  heaMi^  iMitthftrertilOuld 
Oet^ur  a  great  many  other  aMoyaacety  asy  iflMr.MMapteMiAie 
ietouds  of  -fine  fitond  nvhich  fill  1he<  air  and^pitaeMlfrtber^^NA  1^ 
^onth;  and  the  e^es,  caoatng  «  :greaitr:degi»e  of  d(bt|!M»;;dmn 
ttih  wellibe  lAia^ed.  We'«retoM>  indeed^' thal^^fc  ^Vilj^Jilte 
WirlJoBfof  die^nriy^f  Niadir  Shah  watdeptlrayed  lijiiaiphlhl^ 
fe  crossing  these  Teiy  doKrtai  Laady^  who  caiiridaalM^4lvMn^ 
KhetglAs tribes  on' die  one  handy  miid> the  TardQintoaK>ii  iha^oA^^ 
Vo^d1>e  too  hatopy  to  suspend  their  hostilities  forlk^m^j^Mcltio 
joiU  M  the  pllnndeif  of  a  third  party,  weakhi^r  dMiireiaH)i;jafi>h^, 
hi^king  booty  of  alt  the  wfiMuMte  «tf^glcaa  :4ailihMe^.reMriiof  itbe 

5*tt|y?'    '-■■■':'••■..        '....,        I    J.    .,.-..v/.„   uih  'lu 

■    f      I      I  'I  I'll    m   .   I  ■,  *      m;>  .H     ■ .'■'■  '^   .'  !1    n*  ■..,..   ..^       t 

^    '•       '        •'    ^'^      •      I"'    !••  c  ■- '-. 'ir:-.'!}/-    oiiif  ,?nigp||^ 
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iorfFhdikmm^MlBft^iimH,  wi*  *w  WW*  ^^  wUfpu^^Wo^, 
mre  not  calcuhutfid^tof^ev  ii«if  dToilmdabkt  i^sist^q^itp.a.^ellf- 

anMbeptofi HMi'vuHion^r or- #9e^ mUiQi?, j/u* a.  diMa^lcoimtiiy, 
49mimmMkhf\^bHttM'^tm^'P90v^m  iiwurmoi^ita^e  oJ^aol^ 
^  HiipnigomiU  iD#v«iBe»t ;  :til^  covU  only  be  wiliti  safety  comr 

na^fotkfihimfmfy  ithh'demmM^  ppint  ,1p^  b»  yarned >Tr(stUl  th^ 
ii»oiawp^^ripri»tifm»iniisl  hefg. be.  puKJte^fpr  we  of  twq  rputet^ 

(intMnijsvriiidiy^A  Hp^hMdy  w^uld  b^ve  iv^t  mtb  T^iy  fcax^tf 

9mlM«t'iBtrf^aittv .  i  l%e>fimti3^  atong  tbe  couo^. pf  the  O^cty 

-^viGMApsOKM  ft  fMdxffl^Mit  to*  @alk  ;.irbm.tbencF  ^  Qgui 

w^dwh^koetfaiMb  irouU  tce«»e  to  b^  of  H^e^  aad.  bprses^a,^4 

iHnriijriEuii0tte^aBp|lied:i«l)H»rjrtead|,  to  cfmr  tjbp  provisions  ap4 

ilhiggpdigtt>(io«eit  idle  m0m\sim  oi  Hiodop  Kusbr  wto  Cahut 

-Hiraigt»c|»jgaiiled4hai  pointy ibeBouto  lo  Hindpstan.  ialfaul/ 

jipwp to ^itit  >fawadiiife  anagr*    .1%etl^b»la«d9  that  f unouod.  thi^ 

iimBfiifcwt^.QBitiyy ^atod  in  iwhich  tbe.  peyeral  luapchos  of  the  Siodp 

^dlLe4bdurlns^^iarfe,4n-tmtivtbefhejr.to<Hindi^  The^mpcixyr 

iiAiklNtf>wdi  9&c6n«&iiofd  lof  the  iinpOfta«60^of  this, elevated  j^gioQ^ 

AtmkitfcaMtA^  a.iatroag^drtie«fl<  to  be  b^t  at  Attocki  n^  the 

ieottfliMticrfiof  Ibe  iriver.of.  that  oaiim  with  tht  I«4^  satis^  that 

49»tWir ivoute^  acit»8:  the-Rnnjaub  b]r  I«bore>  th^re.  was  nothing  to 

itaaqpedetariarge; . anqr  'in  •  itS'  advantis  . ujpon  JDeIbi  aqd  Agra.     U 

%aipilb^CMt/>b^>^lhi8imite  that  Tinoulrrmvaded  India.;  that  Baber 

Mirt^^iMr  4l]&fent>iaottniii^n8.ini9'  Hi  tb^t  i^^dpr 

*dMi^  tatantMeS)  ouMle  haMetf  .mister  of  that  country, 

^riBfOm'9bc3onditmaii&  is  hy  Maroo,  on  «  hrancli  of  th^  Oxi(s^,  %> 

i&kmi^Gm^iisimi}  Mouhaa^  aoms  fthe  Siiid>  Hisaar^  PeU^  ^us 

~#lifiditt|p4li8«iBt>thet  ■fcijlu  ofr ■  ^  mountainous  cpuntiiMu    . ,  i 

tilu^S^nibstytabtriUe.rontBy  however,,  that  anexpedition.ag^t 

>BiBdUtf>Mi:wonM he  Ijkelyrto lake, in  starting ifrow  the^cof^Qp^ 

>4r  KHMsia^ib^hiitof resiling  out £x)m  Petnop^vlosky  on  tbdjWWf 

<<«^Mg)^ letepp^  laf  that  tiatnei.  Mid  a.ameU .portion  of  Uje 

^lilieigittB  deteftr  td>OtoBr,  en  thetSir^ria  or . JaxaftestipuM^ee^^ 

^iaiHM<^ifdai^  andr^paraHel  tO:ity  l».T^utikat>  Tadric^^c^  j|^;^l- 

'4Mi/^4dyl>lbkiciprt0'fihofcfen..  '  Thet^mter  portion  of, Ijbis  jpMte 

W^^o^Mil-a^weUtMiabiledcouiitry^  very  cop^- 

"StoMbl^lM^ifrmi^fevitlapgelasmy.     Ifi the  present  j^werfo Vaults 

^4Chdk«lj4iikh#' whoeei  siway  aseihe  eelebrate^A  oit^  and  t?rrito^y 

'4r  t^anfiYcsAdpslmild  \mfvtmiMy  indioeiA:  towards  ith^iri^ws 

of  the  invaders  of  India,  he  could  afford  very  material  assi^t^o^ 

to  ati  aritay  in  to  prpgrjgss.aciUBS  llju  Delut  Tag,  or  misty  moitn- 

fl|iDs,  into  Affganistan^^  or  over  tiie  Hindoo  Cu|»h  into  Caubul, 

where, 
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vrherty  fifom' bddhfg  out  the  ^roipec^  i)f  t^iMef>  Ap  imtJftn 
would  probably  bave  but  Uttle  difficulty  in  pmvitiliaf  On  the.  wa^* 
like  mountaineers  to  embark  in  their  eause.-^^  Moe  of  eaaii.a^ 
ready  to  join  in  any  expedition,  whether  agamt  frioMdt  or  epnuMsti 
where  pillage  and  boo^  are  heM  €fut  afl  the  promiaedr^^jmi^ettiU 
hardly  hesitate  when  the  object  set  before  them  wieui'to  ioJak'ttlM 
6nce  splendid  cities  of  DeUii  and  Agra,  wbioh  Ihaii-  Athart  i« 
frequently  succeeded  in  plundenug;  Here  then^  in  $i\  probaUity^ 
the  casualties  of  the  invading  army,  from  aiakness^  atanFattoQ^  and 
deaths,  would  be  amply  made  up,  in  mnnerical  force  at  least/ to 
its  original  establishment,  not  however  bjr  disciplined  tioop%tbnft 
by  a  savage  rabble,  who,  like  tfieir  maiatidiog  a^ceslovs,  wouU 
spare  nei£er  friend  nor  foe  in  tbeir  for^isg  parties'  a»  Ibtf 
marched  along. 

Any  deficiency  4iat  there  might  he  in  point  of  mmbamiii 
leaving  C&buly  would  easily  be  made  good  on  the  mar^<  A 
victorious  army  of  Tartars  has  generally  oommoiead  ito  -ravages 
in  small  numbers,  which  increase  in  *  magnitude  lika  a-  niUuig 
snoW-bali.  Athman,  the  founder  of  the  Ottooaro  empire,  aet 
out  from  the  plains  of  Charism  widi  no  greater  force  dwa  oottU 
be  raised  among  four  hundred  families.  Intelligctiea  of  an  extra- 
ordinary instance  of  this  kind  has  reached  us  at  die  moDmnt  we 
i^re  writing.  (April  94.)  It  is  that  of  a  Make«nMta<i  chief  hiving 
left  Cashgar  in  Tdorkistan  with  a  veiy  small  force  of  Tartar 
horsemen,  and  proceeded  to  the  borders  of  Chiat :  he  is  said 
to  have  collected  in  his  march  an  afmy  of  two  hundfetft  thoii*- 
sand  horsemen,  and  with  thesef  to  haire  actually  entered  the  pee<- 
vince  of  Shens^e,  his  object  being  that  of  driving  ^ut  ifae 
family  of  Manchoos,  who  wield  the  sceptre  of  this  populous  bat 
feeble  empire,  and  of  placing  a  new  dynasty  on  the  thveve.:  We 
have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  one*half  &i  thm  number  of  Uabedtt, 
or  Toorkies,*!^  would  with  ease  sweep  all  before  them,  from  Pehin 
to  Canton^  and  finom  Sbensee  to  the  Yellow  8ea»  It  would  be 
an  extraordinary  revolution,  if  this  adventurer  shouU  be  the 
means  of  planting  the  standard  of  the  prophet  en  the*  battle^ 
ments  of  pekin.  It  is  thus  that  Tafrtars,  of  wbatsoen^*  tnbe, 
will  always  be  found  ready  for  any  enpeditios  which  pronMes 
booty.     Sucb  an  army,  therefore,  as  we  fure  supposing  the^Bae- 

•- —  '"'■'•-;■  ■^-'         ..■■'.  -.1  .    i.    ■ — If-     an-i    mil  <  9t^  t 

*  Evtracl  oC  a  lottet  from  CiidU)!^  November,  1826 1— '  Tk^  o^cert  9C  g^veflqoi^iit 
iftQV  acknowledge  with  great  alarm  that  a  most  serious  rebellion  has  broken  out  in  the 
Tatar  dependencies  in  the  west ;  that  it  commenced  by  a  white-turbaned  Mahome- 
tan, the  bbject  bebg  td  drive  from  thb  thMSe  the  Mtdnhoo  IVtM  fitmHy.  '  Tbe  utigli- 
beurhood  of  Otshgar,  iq  Toerkiston,  is  the  ee^t  of  the  rv^l^ellii^p,  and  M)e  Eleuthfthaire 
joined  ttie  re\jel  confederatw.  1'he  grand  army  of  his  imperial  majesty  has  moved  to  the 
west,ward  to  meet  the  rebels,  and  levies  of  money  are  making  in  fevery  province.  "Hie 
Russians  have' been  applied  to'nol  to  aJibrd  tidy  Mfektasce  to  tba-ribiAi.' 
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Aam  ter  oMeist  ^,' might  noi  eid^^  Imb  joined  by  die  moiui^ayieen 
#f  Afi^aoistftB^  but  have  a  fair  chaaoe  of  ^ulUtmg  into  theiv 
Mniu'the  notorious  Eunjeel  Siag^  and  hu  warlike  Seil^^,  on 
fcmdaag  the  plains  of  the  Punjaub,  were  it  only  for  the  sake  of 
ainliog:  to  drive  u»  out  of  India.  As,  however,  the  move 
Mbntti  of  tucb  an  army  aa  we  have  been  apeakiog  of^  would 
■rceasarify  be  a  subject  of  notoiiety  long  before  it  could  approach 
hsid^tiini^eoiy  #ur  force  in  India  would,  no  doubt,  be  concen 
Ivaledv  and  well  prepared  lo  meet  it;  that  force,  we  believe, 
Mis  not  far  abort,  in  the  whole,  of  three  hundred  thousand  men. 
fidppqtjog  6nfr4hird  only  to  be  spared  to  oppose  the  invading 
ctemy,  weU^  ayipointed  as  it  woidd  be  in  every  arm,  and  no  defeo* 
tim  ia  the  sattve  troops,  no  apprehension  could  possibly  be  enter 
tained  for  the  result,  whatever  might  be  the  amount  of  the  dis- 
•oofdant  aiiasaes  brought  against  us.  Alarm  and  confusion  would 
ho  doubt  •  be  craated  among  the  inhabitants,  a  number  of  di»' 
toffbancea  and  petty  risings  might  take  place,  but  one  decisive 
battle  woii|d  soon  restore  order  again.  But  how  would  it  far« 
wth  the  Ruisiana,  if  they  sustained  defeat?  Fatally  enough  we 
iaay  mMy  predict ;  their  new  allies  wauld  be  the  very  first  to 
lurn  against  them ;  in  all  probability  not  a  man  of  diem  would 
escape  to  his  own  country  to  tell  the  melancholy  story. 
.  The  event  we  have  here  been  considering  and  discussing  is  one 
lAadk  we  do  not  contemplate  as  by  any  means  likely  to  happen* 
We  think,  oa  the  contrary,  that  all  those  missions  and  excursiona 
of  RnsfliaBs  to  the  eastern  tribes,  have  had  no  other  object  thaa 
that  of  establishing  friendly  and  commercial  relations  between 
Ihem,  without  any  ulterior  views  |  and  our  reason  for  thinking  so 
kv  that  no  views  of  soupd  policy  could  induce  Russia  to  disturb, 
itiuch  lees  to  hazard  the  vain  attempt  to  deprive  us  of,  our  posses^ 
-aiona  id  the  East,  hawever  desirous  she  may  naturally  enough  fe^l 
to  tarn  the  current  of  our  copimerce  into  her  own  channels.  In- 
deeil^  even  if  the  result  of  such  an  enterprise  were  not  dubious, 
il  may  be  asked  what  national  advantage  she  could  hope  to  gain 
ftnm^  it  ?'  She  could  not  possibly  flatter  herself  with  the  delusive 
elq^ectation  of  being  able  to  add  the  peninsula  of  India  to  the  tenth 
part  of  the  globe  which  she  already  possesses ;  and  we  will  npt 
4i%lpoae  that  any  idea  of  gratifying  the  wish^  of  a  hungry  aru^y 
hj  plunder  can  have  been  taken  up.  Alas !  Delhi  and  Agra, 
imicb  have  so  often  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  invaders  of  Hin- 
dostan,  have  nothing  left  wortfi  plundering  now.  If  the  mora 
object  were  that  of  inflicting  an  injury  on  Great  Britain,  by  dis- 
fressing  and  unsettling  her  eastern  possessions,  that  would  oe  the 
worst  policy  Russia  could  pursue,  considering  the  means  we  poa* 
Bess  of  retaliatioat     Russia,  with  all  the  vast  extent  of  her  domi- 

nions^ 
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mriv.  TTer  subjects  would  bebuit.  ill  di^po^d  io  »\t  xloNn^ 
quietly  under  tlic  loms  of  the  Baltic  aa^  ^U^cill^  .Seat 'trader  ^Ihtti. 
balance  of  which  i^  so  greatly  in  ttieir.fay«i|ir /;  aiid  ib^y}m(m,(VitByi 
weU  tliat  we  can,  at  suiy  time,  aeal^^p  tbe9§  iv/Oy^th^i^^f^AtiAi 
almost  the  only,  outlets  for  her  firp^c^MQiiip^  »  Lik  l^rijpni^stot^QOiHi 
test  with  Persia,  tlie  undiiiguised  i^a^i^iec  i^iW^AVch^isbeiaipReaakis; 
on  Turkey,  especially  on  the  side  of .  Armenia^  t^k^  ik^ilxi.AhA^ 
Asiatic  po$3essious  of  tlic  Portcj  qanno^but  afford  seriow.uQcaiii^i 
ness  to  the  Divan,  who,  in  the  eveat.qf  .a.rupture>  ^ouldsuMibdi 
disposed  to  refuse  admittance  to  our  .n^-vy  iptp  tW  JJla<JkS€a>»lfclei. 
result  of  which  to  Russia  we  nccdjUQt  sKip.toipwUoa.. .  Tbt  Qoly^ 
cause  that  could  induce  Russia  to  undev^aka .tbe  ^!b9tifs  cmtoipn^d; 
we  ^lay^  ^exk  ^eaj^qg  ofnr^d.ilLisiOBu^at  whk^  buiwn«ty^)Uki- 
dei^>v9,uW  ^ t^^yfr.of.ga^ipg  rid,<)|f  a C€jUi^  p^^oaoCafi.aciityi 
0^1^^  of  alX.^pfoppj^qo  ni|C(iari)us^  in  wluch  a  JoogTCoaUwied  idJbf - 
ne39  ,^d.  ijg^^ivi^,  n^d  induct  a,  state  pf  di^contoat  .and  iaaib-f  • 
o)xlii|ati6Q.  ...,...•  ....  ri  .,«'•. 

tJ^^er  tne  1)01:6  possibility  however^  of  an  irmplkMi  fa^'ii^ri 
power,  from  the  oiuy  rem^iiung  point  where  our, ea^lensjKAeesHi 
sions  aie  open  to  such  a  scourge,  and  Irpm  vyhkb  aU<%siftQ0^a86il> 
irruptions  have  invariably  proceeded-r-tlie  mount4MiKMi9Tf)giQlia»iiii' 
the  north-west — it  behoves  us  toiiave  v^  jealous  eyie  tows^dalhal 
quarter.  It  is  a  quarter,  we  n^^t  say,  UuU  bas  hitberlio  beensiiH  > 
gularly  neglected.  O  ur  great  ^rmfes  aiidour  splendid  eatablisbnmiii^ 
aie  mostly conlined  to  the  se^ir<<^oasts,  where tbey are  theieaatneceB-^ 
sary;  Uie  lower  extremities  of  the  great  Indian  body  are -well' ; 
clothed^  and  fringed  witli  cosdy  garniture^  wliile  tlie  bead  and  tniaki. 
are  left  naked  and  exposed.  Qn  the  south-eastern  frontier,  M^iere  • 
no  danger  can  now  be  apprehend^,  we  keep  up  a  latge  almytoi 
sicken  and  die  in  the  swamps  and  jungles  of  the  Ganges,  ibkB/ 
Hpogley,  and  tlie  Burrampooter;  while  on  the  iK>rth^weatei'n>ftiixi4 
tier,  where  everything  is  to  be  apprehended,  and  wjbere  tbe'mDua^' 
tain  air  breather  healtli  and  vigoujr  into  the  buBQian  ff^Lme^'we^kxmi. 
no  army  at  all.*     It  must  strike  every  one  who.. travels  JOkprtfaerly^i 


-  rrom  some  sweipenis  recenuy  published  (bv  Unpt.  liadeiacij,  ol  tlie.tieffg^i 
irt^V  *'  fr^gn^ful  plcturt  is  drawn  of  the  moftalitv  of  British  oflSccrs  m  tKe  Bcriwil 
iWlft;  tod  li^cpMir«iuititbe)r  tre,  to  Ihebtet  of  Ms'  bdi«f,  BtfJcUy  <:()rrtjc(.    The  refeSv  ^ 
5.  .u_.      .  Qft$*ee^  ' 


rmtt;' tod  1h»cpm  ^      , ^ _  .___ 

»|i)ouaaii<l^  BiK  hundv^,  and  thirtyhthrceoflkqiSyUwohuidi^d  ifid  ^*i 


^  From  spjyB^  sUteipents  recently  published  (bjr  Cuft.  Badeiaclj,  of  tlie.Beffg^i 

jfnyt;  tod  h^ 
is.  t^iit  OjUt^  of 
.  yp"  ''*  ^^/^yi  Sihmi  five  and  a  half  per  cent.— have  retired  to  Eur^e  qii  \h9  p.n»n  - 
si^  of  ^^Wt  tank,  ifler  1u>^ff'iuH>  yekn*  service  in  India.  The  remaining  ninety-four 
ttid^htlCtfMrcent.  taveeUhelr -dwd^  btoi  kiH^d,  infalfded  m  Indfa,  or  resigned  thb 
•ervjcc  jVll^ttt  «^y  ♦nHQlupieptfrom  *e  jC<]^)any, .  or  namamed  inliidfai  ftriHiMttf 
'    '^  '        *         "    '        lelancholy  result  could  not  h^PJ^n  ij^  • 

•    ..  .,  as 
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aft  kdiddieinlMi^iitH^ber/lKyw  }mt>6^ftil^>H%'tey|oVtMii  1^^ 
revote  pro^iivces  iu  Aat  (fmarteft  from  Cateattk,  tuitf  \how  ^eftii^i* 
abk  to^egttibtMi  a  ftepaittte  preMdeiity  for  NorUi^  a^'CehtmL' 
I|iiiia/«ilfaieir  ^  Agra,  ]>elbi9  Meetat,  6r  Shlgury  and  t6  cxi^upy 
nailkaty '  fOditb>ii»  oa  die  tett^eme  northern '  ivontier.  -  The  di^itahce 
fran  Oaleii(«a  t^  d^  extrefo^  frontier  is  ttrdve  or  thirte€|i]i  hundf^ 
npifa^  'ODdtrnmid  require  &omb  tnonth&r  for  the  mardi  t>t  ^  afmyi 
WJiat  tan8<$bie#y  then,  knigbt  occor  ih>in  a  sudden  inroad  of  thi^ 
neqfbbounng  bibes,  b^n^  a  sufficient  fercis  '^duld;b^  maithed 
tbi&aiifiM^  head'^q^Wters  for  Ihehr  estpabion  i  -We  doubt  eVeh  if 
aUae'ofteiegtniphB;  sbesieftttlallyn^celssaryfor'ftpee^bOttittiUm^ 
tviny  bad  yet  beenrtfabugfat  of  <rom  Ihe  north-^estent  frontier  t6' 
tb«o)iief  0eatof  g|i)vehmient  '    ' 

Ai^it  is  admitt^  that  wl^  retaiii  India  ftolely  by  th^  swoinl,  i^ 
bipbove^  as  to  takei  especial  care  that  it  he  afdministere^  by  ihi 
sw6i>d  «f  yo^tace,  t6  our  mm  people  as  wcA  as  to  the  toativ^.    TStd 
is  .klua  tte  case  ?    We  have  an  army  of  300,000  nteiif  ih  Indfa^' 
280,000  of  which  are  mostly  native  troops  belonging  to  ihe  East' 
Indba  Cowpany,  and  conunanded  by  BHtidi  officer^ ;  ^e  Remain- 
ing  4dd,000  ape  king's  troops ;  lliat  is  to  say,  die  t&ttnk^  at%  to  the^ 
latter  as  more  than  twehe  to  one:  yet  the  advantages  bf-^elbmiel^ 
are  everyway  inferior  to  thofte  of  the  latter,  in  rank,  in  |)ay,  in  iheii: ' 
rttarenieKt^    This  degradation  of  so  great  a  majority  cannot  fail  tof 
created  fdeUng  of  dissatiafaction,  and  the  consciousness  6f  a  griev-^ 
aase,  which  mast  one  day  break  fbrA  into  remomtitioce  and  insub^ 
ordination,  unless  checked  by  a  nearer  assimilation  of  the  native 
forces  with  liiose  of  his  Majesty.    The  feeling  and  die  recent  con* 
dact  of  the  Sepoys  are  aaythmg  but  that  which  ought  to  inspire  a  ' 
contiiraed  cot^ence  in  their  allegiance.    The  aifair  at  Barraick- 
pore,  their  behaviour  in  the  Bunnese  var  and  at  Burtpoor,  a^e 
S3nl|>tem8  either  of  some  change  in  dieir  sentiments  and  conduf^t^  or, 
of.semewantof  management  in  the  officers  who  command  them*' 
We  should  not  forget  that  these  native  corps  can  have  no  sirong  [ 
attachment  to  us,  who  have  nothing  in  common  with  diem ;  and  that 
their  allegiance  can  only  be  purchased  widi  what  they  consider*  as  ' 
an  advantage  to  themselves  and  families;   and  what  do   tli^^s 
advantages,  or  their  future  prospects,  amount  to?     Why,,  evea^ 
this^:— tnat  the  very  highest  rank,  which  a  Bndimin  sepoy  of  iim^f 
higheAt  caste  can  arrive  at  in  our  army,  is  that  of  ensign  (or  rather 
something  between  a  sergeant  and  an  ensign),  beyond  which  ha 
cannot  proceed,  in  order  that  he  may  never  be  in  a  situation  to 
contmand  a  British  officer.     This  may  be,  and  is  considerisd  to, 
be;  poUcy ;  but  is  it  justice  ?     If  this  arrangement  be  io^pabla 
of  cnange,  at  least  whatever  other  indulgences  can  be^  ought  lx> 
he,  granted  to  them,  and  great  car^  tlJ^ep  not  to  offend  their  pre- 
judice^; 
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|aiiicei;lbp/uaibr  tbe  prMtti^  systieni,  we  May  ti^ivAdl  aSMM4y 
that  by  thtir  Mtachaimt  aftA  fidelity  alime  can  India  be  pitidwe^l. 
.  We  hsre  no  imeatiaikto  enter,  at  preaent,  into*  any  tfnitfier^elMl 
tf  dKkw  tmpro¥meptv  >f  hich  ive  deem  it  our  boundcD  duty  to  «a>* 
ponMttge,  for  die  advantage  of  the  miUioiis  ikat  hB,ve  wtiibtaitUfd^ 
our  mlby  as^weU  at  for  the  aecufity  of  o«r  eaatem  empin^^^^^^&r^ 
moty  from  \rhioh  the  Company  drawa  a  revenue' eaceadiiig^  we 
believe,  twenty  milltona  «terhng !  The  making  of  go<Ml  roadi>  and 
epening  canal»>  where  they  can  easily  be  done,  will  suggeeittbem* 
tehea  at  pointt  of  the  ntmott  iaapertance.  The  civiliMtio*  «id 
prosperity  of  a  country  mainly  depend  on  rapidity  of  oomaiuaieft* 
tion  and  facility  of  intercourse.  A  revision  of  the  courts  of  justice, 
a  more  efficient  police,  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  native 
children^  where  they  may  be  instructed  in  the  English  language, 
perhaps  military  schools  for  the  numerous  half-caste  children  who 
at  present  hang  loose  on  society,  and  whose  increasing  numbera 
bttve,  of  Itite  years,  created  some  uneasiness  as  to  their  disposal, 
are  among  the  improvements  that  may  be  undertaken  with  advan- 
tage. It  is  high  time,  also,  that  an  adequate  church-^stabfish- 
ment'  should  be  mdntamed  on  a  respectable  footing,  ii^hose 
branthesr  sbould  extend  to  every  part  of  our  dominions,  in  order 
thatovlr  Jiofy  religion  may  be  rescued  from  that  contempt  whidh  is 
but  too  apt  to  be  excited  among  the  natives,  from  observing  the 
ioefficieat  labours  of  oeiftain  well-^neaning  enthusiasts^  who  prcrf^ss 
themselves  teachers  of  llie  gospel,  but  who  have  failed  to  mspne 
any  respect 'even  among  the  few  hearers  who,  chiefly  fr'om  intevealo) 
motives,  aie  sometimes  indaeed  to  attend  their  {daoea  of  worship). 
Besides,  it  must  be  owned,  the  governing  powers  have  taken  but 
little  trouble  to  satisfy  the  natives  that  they  have  any  religion  at  alL 
*  Let  me,'  says  the  amiable  Heber,  '  in  the  first  place,  express  my 
aoQFOw  that  so  little  pains  have  been  taken  to  bring  Protestant 
Christianity  before  the  attention  of  the  heathen  in  its  most  eooiely 
Itfid  attractive  foran — in  that  form  which  blends  decency  of  oma- 
mewt  with  perfeot  purity  of  worship/ 

,.  We  nMjrety  throw  out  these  few  hints,  which,  wiA  manyothcm, 
wU  re^re  the  most  serious  consideration  before  the.i)ttestidti  be 
Anally  dieatded,  as  it  must  be  some  &ve  years  hence,  aa  lo  the 
safest  aad  best  n>edM>d  of  governing  a  hundred  miUions  of  people, 
dwelling  at  the  distance  of  twelve  thousand  miles  from  tbe^aouKie 
of  i|M>w6r,  accustotned  from  immemorial  ages  to  certain-  Mws, 
raligioM,  institutions,  langmagea,  and  maaners,  all  of  tbemtotalfy 
didiarent  from.  Ihpae  of  tbsir  rulers,  and  many  of  them  difieriqg 
410  l^sa  among  themselves :  in  short,  whether  they  sl^U  be 
transferred  lo  the  iaiaifrdiate  goverameat  aad  pnDteotmi  of  the 
king  of  England  and  hia  miniaters^  or  rentain  ia  the  paresent  jmkh 
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TMOohftttq,  wboae  .sarvaoto  on  the  apot  furoi  hi  point  of  fect^  and 
|itl0&9trHy  mttft  be,  thq  iwt  rulers  of  this  i^suiUe  empird.  We 
hii^  dAbu  MprettHKi  our  high  aenie  of  the  iwfj  exttamlhiafy 
meriti  of  the  Cooipam^^'s  aervantB  m  »  body^i-rand  «uf  vferofng 
gi^icion  that  the  abolition  of  the  Compaqy's  government  woidd 
b#atti»i)de(i  Wnbi  heavy  evtls.  Bwt  there  is  mueh  to  be  itud  eo 
the  Qther  jttde  of  th«  i|tteBtioa ;  and  thu  <Urectora  caoooC  be  tod 
solemnly  warped  bpw  serious  ara  the  intciresls  involved  in  diepi 
Mtductand  admifiistratiQii  duciog  tjbe  five  years  f<^  vdiicb  they 
»vsi,s4iU  be  lords  of  India* 


^itT-  yi, — I.  Report  upon  fPeighU  and  Measure^f    Bj  Jpl^R 
J  Quincy.  Adams,  .Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  State?.     Pre* 
pared  in  obedience  to  a  Resolutioa  pf  th^  S^u^t^  of  the  3i^4 
"'.March,  1817.    Wa^hiqgtpn,     \8%U 

2.  An  Account  of  the  Constructiof^  and  Adjustmenf  of  the  neifi 
Standards  qfjfVeights  and  Mea^res  of  the  United  Kingdom,  qf 
' .  Crrsa^  Britain  and  Ireland*    By  Captain  Hepry  Kater^  F.H,}S 
M*ha.  Trans,  for  1826. 

T^HE  subject  of  vreights  amd  vieasnres  has/for  some  years  past^ 
t  excited  a  more  tlmn  iHUal  degree  of  interest  in  the  public 
ipind ;  and  we  think  ^e  cannot  do  better  than  devote  a  few  of  our 
pages  to  giving  a  sketch  of  what  has  been  done,  in  this  matter,  in 
fbi^ier  limes,  and  then  fmtfishing  out  readers  •with  a  distinct  idea 
of  the  basis  upon  which  the  prssent  system  of 'weights  fmd  mett^ 
fures  is  founded* 

AH  nations,  in  proportion  to  their  decree  of  civilisation,  appeaar 
to  bave  been  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  obtaiuing  a-  umform 
system  of  weights  and  measures  ;  and  we  may  form  some  idea  ti 
the  importance  which  has  been  attached  to  this  object  in  England, 
fpom  the  numerous  acts  for  effecting  it  that  ore^d  omr  statute 
bt>oks>  fv«pi  the  earliest  times  to  the  presmt  day.  ThedijQculties 
that  have  been  experienced,  have  arisen,  pii^cipally,  from  the  wanft 
ofpome  invariable  standard^  to  which,  measures  of  length  might 
be^referMdi 

'  If  two  accessible  |K>iiits  could  be  determined,  the  linear  distance 
between  which  was  utiatterable,  we  should  possess  the  objebtro- 
quir^d^an  invariable  standard  of  length,  which  might  be  referred 
to  at  pleasure,  and  from  ^ich  measures  of  capatsity  and  weight 
might  readily  bq  derived*  But  die  detemaatioa  of  such  poitfts 
rehires  att  tbe  rceoMoea  of  vaodem  Kience  y  and  we  find  that,  m 
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A\M '  fr<Hii  the  hiWrfair  ttidy.  ^THti^'  ^  teVe'  tr  ctfWt;  it'  ftWe^ 
th^Ma  Of  h^tkbkajir,  W  digtl;'  biit'  it  miist  bife  €viaritt''jMf 
lUfedri  km  Sittcttto  V^y  WitJi  the  indiviatiiij,  arid;  <roife6^u^tfflyi  *tf 
meiihre  derived 'iFjrt>iW  BdCh  ;i  dotfrcd,  if  U)St,'  cbuMWiev^fWiW 

In  die  51st  year  of  the  reigrt  of  H^nryJHi 'AiBri«»(^^ 
have  the  first  attempt  upon  record  to  d(rfnie'iiiea8Ur6s''drc^piaty 
ind  weight,  b?  referring  them  to  a  natural  StJfttdiird:^^  '  '.''^^ 
'  An  English  penny,  called  a  sterling,  roniid  ari3  witfioiit  cfijpping,  sl^^ 
tpeigh  thirty -two  wheat  corns  in  the  midst  of  the  0ar,  and  tW^ntJr'penCB 
to  make  an  ounce,  and  twelve  ounces  one  potind,  a^  ei^^'pii^imd^^flif 
tnake  a  gallon  of  wine ;  and  eight  gallons  of  "wine  do  'tnAc'i  Londbfi 

bushel,  whif'h  is  the  eisfhth  part  of  a  quarter.*  

'  In  tlie .  I7tb  yeait  ef  Edward  iLV  reign^A«Pw.lS(M>^  linear 
*ieaintrt*  >!s6  "^etB  I'efidfrred  16  a  naturtl  gtahdard.'  '  ;  ;  ;  '  ;■* 
'^  *  It  U  ordcdned  jthat  tiree  berieycorns,  round  and  dry,  nia!ke  ^  inrfii 
Un^te  laebM  a fiooty  threa  fbei  a  yard,  five  aod  aiialf  yaids.a pecch^ami 
ibrty  perches  hi  lepgth^  and  four  ib  hfeadth,  ah  acre/*  •  '  z"^/  ' 
1  ta  the  year  1496,*  Henry  Vll.  declaredr-r 
•'-  *  Th^  the  bushel  should  cont^  eight  gallons,  each  of  eJghtjpouttdai 
t^yVof  wheat,  each  of  twelve  ounces,  each  of  twenty  sterpnc s  or  pennjr- 
HTfightth  each  fd  the  weight  ii  thirty-two  corns  of  wheati  that  grew  iq^ 

i  These  are,  \!ve  beBere,  tfr^  earliest  instances  upon  record  in  tl^yj 
cDttBtr^t  of  attempta  to  refer  wei^ts  and  niefisuree  ioimlucal 

standards'.-;  *  •   V''         '.       •'  '  .     /      ''[>./'"'' 

:\  In  1696,  upon  the  occasion  of  a  bill  fpf  laying  a, duty  up«?ii 
nalt,  it'WB  found  necessary  to'  ascertain  with  accuracy  the.  eoihr 
ietfl,  erf  the  bnrfiel  of  H^nry  VII.,  cdled  the  '  WiiicHfe^ifbushef^ 
Otbis  was  accordingfy  done  by  Thonias  ^verard,  Esq.,  by  nUiiig:^ 
.ivitfa^ring  "water  9  and  having  measure  ^e  water  by  means^ofSa 
te^^f'  ^sitallelopij^edchi,  the  base  of  which  was  four  itiche's^Wre: 
^^bd  d^pth  fourteen  inches^  he  found  that  this  bushel  cdntainq^ 
^45^6  cubic  indies,  amd  the  weight  of  die  water  was  1 131  CMHUtisa 
*ttdr4  pennyweights  trby.  We  are  bdhied  tbprefef  thl6'#rtgW 
:^  die  xneasui;eineat,  as  being  mor^  susceptible  of  accuracy ;,  hii 
hm^^V^j^  tii«9n«e  infer  that  tl^  eapacity  of  the  Windieater  buahei 
totSi ha^e  been  4151.7  cubic  inches.  .  '     '  -  ^ '  ;^^',  ^   ;* 

J, jtw  tlieyear.  1742,  aonie  naembers  of  the  Royal 'Spcie^y^  q)F 
^Uo««dan,:«ind  of  the  Royal  'Academy  of  ^cieiice9  at  Paris/  agreed 
*ptm  *i  intefrchange  of  copies  of  the/statidardii  6f  weights  '^iid 
^neaswies  q(  eaclv  nation*    /I  wo  brass  rods  about  forty-two  inches 

7t*.t  1^..  .^ii^birJ  <*ti  "I  M  llti'.i  latiiiU.  it^liilli   »    .  i.W  iUfc.i<iMiin<.  ■  <.*!  Iilil  >irl  III      "inn., I,  .TKmUl   liwU».,.««. 
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^raiii^pft  li|id  off  the  leng^  of  thtee  Eu^hsn  Jeefe  *"W  % 
^V^W*S?^  kfPl^  ^^  *^  Tower  of  Xibndoo^  Botjx  rodawem  ^ent 
V)  J^f^^^  ^  one  of  tUeiii  ww  retuin^,  haying  the  Papp  fcij^ 
to^jo^fi^  U^ree  raris  feet;,  iparW  nppa^t^  /Copies  of  t^ 
avoirdupois  and  troy  pounds  'were,  at  the  sanije  .time,  B^^to  If^;3A 
1^ fv^^df^^f  t^marca/or  ^ii^teen  Pari^, ounces,  w^'x(^x^. 
'rr  J  Jj^,17^  a  ^ele^t  cpn^uiUee  of  the  House  of  Commons'  was'  ap- 
|>6uit^,  'to  ii^uirp  into  ttic;  PHgip^  ^tan^daids  of  weights  and 
me^in^s  i|i  diis  kingdom,  and  to  cbnsiiler  the  laws  relating 
iheretO^^*;/  The  committee  wete  assisted  by  several  scientific  meqj^ 
W^ffe^^^*^.^^^?  Mrv  Bird,  and  the  Kiwg^s  assay-master  of  the 
It^f^TF^^^.H^rrwl  The  Repprt  *  of  this  committee  justly  raiik^ 
'      .  ••   -      "• -   .  ■  ,  -i^eia 

n^yu^^tHis  lUjMiKptfraiM  f(ircib%  tim  c»itfiiaioa-  ttuUMonvBdri^iiceMltfcbiiave 
resulted  fpom the  state »{ the ^gliih npMMVroi Q{ca|MUBUT,.th»t ive^ase i^^ffft^^og^^M 
at  Jength : — '  Your  comimttee  obserring,  that^'by  the  eviJeoce  of  the  gaugers,  the' ale  and 
Me^gaHiHi  ebtttUaed'SS'i  cubical  inches^  aad  Cndiftg  tbaCi  by  all  the  stMiite^Mm  io  the 
iUor^'QaifitABkne,  wbailefer  vine  me9mn9i^nma^99A,$h^il^\i»^mdmk9Uhmmi 
the  exchequer  is  referred  t/Om  oc  undeivtoodi  eudtavourtd  ,to  discover  ^f  Jf^.ra^fijthll 
wine  gallon  was  reduced  fifty-one  cubical  iDcbes^'viz^  /^om  282  to'i'Sl  ;  and  tipoa 
inquirr  of  the  commissioners  ef  «xdiie,' they  ^(^mtiiJAicated'  to  your  IdfAftiMi  6b^ies 
^^  thefr4»6eKg  nf  a  memorial  from  the  commissioQ^rf  of  ^xcisd  and  hearth  «UN|By^  to 
ue  commissioners  of  Ihe  treasury,  dated  15th  May,  16B8,  setting  forth/that  all  \leer  and 
ii^rbad'bd^n  gauged  at  282  cubical  incites  for  the  galloii ;  and  other  excisable  l^qti^rS 
attrdMMI^te^tM  supjtoe^d '4»f  ne  g^llov,  A  73\6ubi6Ml  imeke^;  btif  Being  Ififbrmed,  thi 
the  true  standard  vine  gallon  ought  to  contain  only  224  cUbiQ«4  ineliev,  tb^  haid  a|^4 
pKed  to-tl^  auditor  and  chamberlains  of  the  exchequer  to  examine  the  standard  m<MS«res 
ratneifHrti^tody/and,  lipon  examination,  they '  rannd  thr^  standard  galions^-^obe  of 
bwHrftVli^iiidrfnior  i€e],^«hiefa  an  tble«rtkt,*ein(iloy0d  •by«tlfin;6adrfilad4rt» 
contaiD  each  272  cmbieai  ineket;  that  finding  no  wine  gallon  at  (he  exchequer.  ,t^y-  ^ 
apnited  to  the  OuUdhalt  of  the  city  of  London,  where  they  were  informed  the  true 
M&UrdVdf^l&e^ih^  g^Hbn  was:  M  ftey  had  ft>und,by  the^said  arrikt,  that  the  «am« 
eOiUined^fMtafWm/McArt'only^a  itidtiwy  farther  Jepresnit,1hafr(lie  giilon^  of'6dMr 
Mtsettheking^^,  (V^  for  wine,  had  beeD>n|ade  siod  taken  from  tbf  sfild  GiiiVM^ 
gallon^T^n  consequence  of  tbis  memorial,  the  lords  of  the  treasury^  the  t2 1st  Ma|^ 
flMJ'ifitlBctkl  adiniioiity  tb  be Viiiiwn,  for  gau^ng  atcotdinj^^o  (h^  OtrildH^  i^ffoh, 
vfiliDh'Wirwcoidfngty  dime  ;'biit  h  dots  nvt  appearthat  nuk  authority /wis  mrt^^si^^mt, 
T^-Afifr),)^  yl|recti9p,  it  appeal^  thM  several  merchants  ^pUed,  that  Jhia  ,in^^H^j 
Would  be  plesfied  to  empower  the  morchauts  to  sell  as  Ihcy  were  gauged,  (rial  islaccorrd* 
ttif#^^^uhftiir  toehM  to  the  gallon.  And-  the  ecmiMissioneff  if  Ih^'c^tM;^ 
$alinmgi1bk^jMb9*^fWptm9d.  mBthiid  of  ipavg^ng,  upen  the  12UiDf  Jilae^  tfi^  fid* 
JI^0fif^Paw^ huk  9PHiion  is  t|ken  upon  it,  in  which  he  says,  tM  having  CQPpiferef,^ 
tir^osal  of  tne  conmfissioners  of  excise,  concerning  the  gauging  of  excieable  riquor/^ 
fiAtfpeh<s^iA^aas"6f  parl}aft>Mk<  Velathig  theifeCd;  he  ^miotMhM^fth^Aecbthir  A« 
M^md  ivil«ird'«f  ^  haiar4  attMifkii|r  it;  f»r  if  tk^  tis^gn  ol  8Mr»r  i'citpaaM 
bom,  he  knows  not  where  we  shall  he,  because  resort  oano^A  be  l^  tor  tj^e  .e^fche^hiMf 
jbr  a  ttfudftffjl.  ta  whic;!^  almqst  all  the  siatutes  refer,  To'r^ther^  is 'none  (tiere  bu^  what  tl^e 
teig^J^4M>asily  A  tbherby.— 6ecOMUy,  GiriMhidl  eiMMMl  he  resortHl  t6fai*«%UMard^ 
fcri^!jsip(«ritfkiule  refer*  to  H^He  thtn^ fin  tl^  tHhrd<phre#0kseinpe4,ihat,^^ 
off^  $ti^|nt«^«i^po«nds'madea  g^n^  andtheiwelftb  of  Henry  VU.ci^.  d.men$|9p|i 
Qie,c>oun<fi  to  be  pounds  of  wheai ;  and  as  thefe  watf  to  oe  one  measure  throughout  the  Kihff« 
nMij^M  Mb^i  h^,  (tfiifess  M  ^afeUdgMtbd^fsomc^dHelMng/  ahdthht  MhUid  td^SiQ 
intanded  wheat  ■  thsfsfftra  he  did  iw\  know  how  231  f  uhit?al  inches  i*iwTie  to  be  tsken  up.  but 
<^d  not  tbiokit  eafe  to  depart  from  ^  um^j  ud  therefore  the  proposal  dpopt.  But  your 
,,  {  committee 
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ifMf  bigl|>  bolb'fimi  lh«  Mmt^t  io&inutioii  ^r4mA%  l»rMe&ii>: 
«Dd  4i^  card  ^tth  which  tfae  etpeiUDeiils  h  detailli  y^w^  odiiducted'. 
It  conteuis  a  description  of  tbe  atandards  in  uscat  (he  ettdfequer, 
and  An  accoiut  of  tha  ntimber  of  cubical  inches  which  diej'Ttt^ 
spectivcly  contain,  as  detenooiqed  bj  Mt.  Birdi  The  varidiitf 
standards  of  linear  dimension  at  the  exchequer  were  ids0  Compared 
with  the  Royal  Society's  stauMkyrd,  which  we  have  atated  faoKl  btmn 
laid  off  by  Mr»  Graham  fiom  a  yard  kept  at  the  ToWei*.  Hks 
committee  caused  a  cofiy  of  die  Aoyel  Society's  standard  lo-W 
made  by  Mr.  Bird^  and  laid  before  the  house,  faiiviDg  engrated 
upon  it  *  Standard  Yardy  17i58|'and  dso  another  yard  with  <£eeks, 
ixAiicfa  they  proposed  should  be  kept  lit  Ifae  exchequer  for  common 
use. — A  second  report  was  made  by  this  Committee  the  following 
year,  wliich  contains  many  excellent  suggestions  for  euforciU|g  uni- 
fbmrityof  weights  and  measures. 

In  the  volume  by  Mr.  Adams,  named  at  the  head  of  this  Artickf 
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committee  have  been  bformed,  that  ia  1/00,  tbare  vm  ttill  a  dit^to  m  rt^eot  of  Ifatt 
contents  of  the  wine  gallon,  and  that  an  information  of  DevemermU  was  triad  ia  tha  CfUg^xi 
of  excheouer,  between  the  king^t  attorney-general  and  one  Thomas  Barker,  fpr  the  duty  of 
1417  gaUonaof  winei  imported  from  Alicant,  in  Spain.  A  manuscript  account  of  that 
trial  has  been  communicated  to  your  committee,  the  substance  of  -which  b  as  fallows  \^*^ 
The  defendant.  Barker^  having  imported  in  January,  1699,aixt]r  butts  of  Alicant  wj^^^  ho 
pud  the  duty  for  them  as  sixty  butts.  The  officers  of  the  customs  conlendedg^  that  as  by 
law  the  pipa^r  baU  of  wine  wae  U>  aontain  126  gallons^  and  these  batts  contained  mora 
by  the  gange,  as  they  said,  than  that  number  of  g^epe,  the  iidbtmation  was  brevgki  ta 
recover  the  duty  ^r  that  supposed  overplus.  The  endence  on  the  part  of  the  king,  aftet 
showing  that  by  the  statute  of  the  second  of  Henry  VI.  chap.  11 .,  connrmed  by  sabsequeni 
taws,  the  tun  of  wiae  was  to  ooataio  262  gallofls,  and-  the  pipe  or  bull'  126)  was^  that 
Mr.  Leader,  the  city gauger,  Mr.  Flamsuad,  and  several  #thac  artists akHled  itrgai^ing^ 
all  agreed  that  a  wine  gallon  ought  to  contain  231  cubical  inches,  and  Ho  pior^;  ibm 
there  was  such  a  gallon,  containing  «o  many  cubical  inches,  kept  from  time  out  of  mind 
at  Quildhall,  is  a  standard  of  that  measure  |  that  tb#  wine  gallon  waa  leM  than  lh«  al« 
flnillon,  or  com  galloSi  the  ale  gallon  being  of  282  cubical  lacbeay  and  tbo  oem  ii72 ;  aaik 
toerefore,  reckoning  the  wine  gallon  at  231  cubical  inches,  the  defendant  bad  imported 
a  greater  number  of  batta,  at  126  such  ^oos  each)  than  he  had  paid  duty  for. 

<  On  the  part  of  the  defendant,  it  was  msisted,  that  the  kws  having  iliMcted  a  staodavd 

SiUon  to  be  kept  in  the  treasury,  and  there  being  one  ther%  which,  on  measiiringk  «ai 
und  to  contain  2d2  cubical  inches,  that  gallon  was  the  standard  for  the  kiogdora,  and 
not  the  Ouildhall  gallon,  and^  by  that  measure,  the  defendant  had  paid  the  full  duty : 
and  it  was  proved  by  a  great  number  of  merchairt%  nastem  of  ehips,  and  iMntansy-who 
had  been  in  business  forty,  thirty,  and  twenty  years,  that  the  butts  and  hogshead/l  ^^ik 
came  from  Spain  had  always  been  of  the  same  contents,  vis.  from  140  to  160  pUloiii^ 
vni  upwarda. 

'  Upon  this  trial,  which  laatad  about  6va  houfs,  it  wad  a^Mod  by  tha  attonMy^gcMnd 
to  withdraw  a  juror,*  and  he  was  of  opinion,  that  no  iurtt|er.  psoca^iag  idMiiidheh«d 
in  the  matter,  but  that  it  should  be  left  to  be  remedied  by  parliament;  and  a<;cordiDgi|y| 
Sir  Edwird  Northey,  in  1703,  having  peruBed  a  state  of  all  the  laws  relative  to  IhiA 
sufttiectf  advised,  that  as  the  contenU  of  a  wine  girilon  was  uiic0rtain>  being  to  be  fiired 
by  wliaat  corps,  m  applicatiou  ahould  he  n^ado  to  paclianMta  t»  Wre  aatattdsnlofa 
nllon  mad£r*-Tkse  preceedi«gB  produced  the  act  of  the  fifth  ofQutea  Attofr,  trh€rab)r 
tne  wine  gallon  iy>w  ia  the  receipt  of  th«  axchequer  wai  made  the  legil  wine  ateiunan^ 

we 
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mfyniffemt  pmm  Mulangeiiyky  beilMMd  iil  invisitigating  tht  kb« 
t^  of  pur  anoioDt  wmghts  tmd  meaiiires;  and  tfaewthor  appewtf 
to  have  arj ived  at  concltiBionB  whkh  -we  think  bo  <nitfo<«g  and 
intf  reatingy  that  we  are  tempted  to  lay  thenk  somewhat  at  lam 
before  our  leaders.  He  remailu,  that  one  of  the  principal  w* 
J^ti  of  the  graat  charter  \9^ 

*'tbmt}6utriitf  df  exiiHng  weights  and  measures,  und  a  ntAtorrnity  tto<f 
o{d4entil]F  hot  of  prof<^<ix»i.  The  -word*  of  ^e  <iKaiter  ait,  '*  0^ 
BMaaam  of  wine  shall  be  through  oar  realm}  and  one  measu^  4t%l^^ 
and  OAa.xnaaiuffe  of  «Qm«  that  m  to  eay^  iheigtuvierof  Ldndpa ;  and* 
on^  breadth  of  dyed  doth«  that  it  to  tay,  two  yarda  (ulna)  within  idua 
Uf^is ;  ,and  it  shall  be  of  weighs  as  it  ia  of  m^aaaies/'  The  Lotidtfa 
quarter,  therefore,  and  th«  yard,  or  uima^  were  existing,  laiown  estftn 
Mished  measures^  and  the  one  measure  of  com  waii  the  Ixuidon  quar*, 
ter.  The  one  meaanre  of  ale  was  a  gallon,  of  the  same  oonteata,  fon 
liquid  measiu'e  as  the  half-peck  was  for  dry.  ^ut  the  one  measure 
of  wine,  was  a  gallon,  noi  of  the  same  cubical  contents  as  the  tn^f^ 
peck  and  b\q  g^on ;  but  which,  when  filled  with'  wine,  was  of  the 
tame  weight  aa  the  half-peck,  or  corn  gallon,  when  filled  with  wheat. 
And  the  expression,  **  It  shall  be  of  weights,  as  it  is  of  measures,** — ^ 
means,  that  there  shall  be  the  same  proportion  between  the  moneys 
weight  and  the  merchant's  weight,  as  hetween  the  wine  measure  and; 
the  com  measure*' 

Mr.  Adams  asseits,  that  in  subsequent  confirmations  of  thi* 
charter  the  object  of  the  ^th  chapter  appears  to  haive  bean  niiB« 
imderstood  ;  tor  that,  instead  of  prescribmg  the  same  measure  of 
capacity  for  liquid  and  dry  substances,  and  one  unit  of  weight,  iu 
intention  was,  *  to  provide,  that  the  measure  of  com,  of  ale,  and  of 
wine,  should  not  be  the  same;  that  is,  that  the  wine  measure 
should  iioi  be  used  for  ale  and  com,  nor  the  ale  measure  for 
wine.'  Ho  then  quotes  the  act  of  the  5l8t  of  Henry  IIL^  1966^ 
which  we  hare  before  noticed,  and  remarks  of  this  act, — 

•  It  shows,  first,  that  the  money  weight  was  identical  with  the  silveif 
coins;  and  it  establishes  a  uniformity  of  proportion  between  the 
money  weight  and  the  merchanf^  weight,  exactly  corresponding  to 
that  between  the  measure  of  wine  and  the  measure  of  grain,' 

Some  observations  follow  upon  the  eicellenee  of  this  system,  and 
Mr.  Adams  then  proceeds  to  say, — 

*  But  neither  the  present  avoirdupois  nor  troy  weights  were  then 
the  atandard  weights  of  England.  The  loey-stone  to  the  whole  fiabric 
of  the  system  of  f  :J0«,  was  the  imgkt  of  the  silver  ^ehny  sterlingi 
This  penny  Was  the  two  hundred  and  fortieth  partof  the  Tower  pound; 
the  sterling,  or  easterling  pound,  which  had  been  used  at  tbo  asinlt 
for  OMBiiiries  belbre  the  conquest,  «nd  which  continued  to  be  used  for 
the  coinage  of  vKmey,  till  the  ^ghteen^  year  of  Henry  VIII.  V52ii 
when  the  troy  pound  was  substituted  in  its  stead*    Tha  .Towfr^  or 

easterling 
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•Mtertii^  poui^  w^^bed  tbrad  quarterf  ot  an  oopce  Iro^  JepinUyui 
tib«  «ro)rpottt)d»  tad  was,  consequently,  in  the  ptx)i)ortion  to  itvof  l^^^ 
|#»    hi  peimy,  or  two  hundred  and  fortieth  part,  weighed/ t^ere^j:^, 

Mig    '  ~  •      .  *'      . 

o«iMr 


aad  measures  of  1304/  which  repeats  a  part  of  tli^  staitut^^^' 
1266y  with  a  variation  of  expressions,  entirely*  decisiy^  ajT  its, 
nK6MDf«     It  says,  that 

*  Iff  the  otdfaiance  of  the  whole  realm  of  England,  the  measuw  pf  f^M 
Idsg  wtts  inade,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  penny,  called  sterling,  roun4t, 
and  inthoot  clipping,  shall  weigh  thirty-two  g^wns  of  wheat  in  tihe' 
Biiddl#  ef  the  ear.  And  the  ounce  shall  weigh  twenty  pence ;  and 
IwekQ  <Mnees  .make  the  London  pound;  and  eight  pounds  oi  xiiieot 
mdce  •  g«lkm ;  $aA  eight  gallons  make  the  London  hushel.' 

Iclhiallyadds,— - 

*  It  is  to  he  known,  that  every  pound  of  money  and  of  medjciots,  con- 
sists only  of  twenty  shilling's  weight ;  hut  the  pound  of  cdl  oiher  tkin§0 
consists  of  twenty-five  shillings.  The  ounce  of  medicines  consist^  t|f 
twenty  pence,  and  the  pound  contains  twelve  ounces  ;  but  in  other 
things  the  pound  contains  fifteen  ounces,  and  in  hoth  cases  t^  ounce 

is  of  the  weight  of  twenty  pence Wine  and  wheat, 

therefore,  were  hoth,  among  the  articles  of  which  the  pound  consistedi 
of  fifiteen  oaaces.  By  the  statute  of  1266,  the  ^lion  of  wine  contained 
eight  such  pounds  of  wine.  By  the  statute  of  1304,  the  gallon  (for 
ale)  contained  eight  such  pounds  of  wheat :  and  the  weight  of  wine* 
contained  in  e^l^  rnxk  wine  gaUons,  and  the  weight  of  wheat,  &fd^ 
tained  in  eight  such  com  oralegaUons,  was  equally  the  measure  of  the 
hushel.' 

Alittk  further  explanation  of  this  corious  sttttute*  of -Henry 
IIL  mi^  ttot  be  unnecessary.  The  English  penny  was  to  vei|0i 
diirty-two  whett  coma,  m  the  midst  of  tlie  ear ;  and  t¥^ii^  pence 
to  make  '  an  ounce^  and  twelve  ounces  one  pound.'  This^  tbercs 
fbie,  by  ill  coonexioa  with  wheat,  defines  the  composition  of  the 
silver  pouad,  the  pound  sterling,  or  the  easterling  pound.  A 
quantity  of  wheat,  was  next  taken  which  would  counterpoise  eight 
of  theae  money  or  easteffUng  pounds ;  and  the  vessel  which  would 
justcentMB  dus  wheat  was  me  wine  gallon.  Eight  such  gallons  of 
wine  were  then  comtarpoised  with  wheat,  and  the  vessel  whi(% 
when  full  womU  hold  this  wheat  was  the  busfaeL  As  wine  and  aB 
articles,  exerpting  "moiiey  and  medicines,  were  sold  by  the  cons- 
merckd  poimd,  the  act  may  be  taken  thus  ;^-^  Eight  pounds  (com* 
mercial)  do  make  a  gidlon  of  wine.'  In  either  case  the  capacity 
of  the  wine  gallon  would  be  the  same,  because  the  pcopojrtion'  c^ 
the  money  pound  to  the  eommerckd  pound  is  the  same  M  thnt  of 
the  weight  of  wheat  to  the  weight  of  wine. 

A  vessel, 
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'Jl  it^sieff  ttierejor^^  .'which'  '\\'ouId  contain  .eigbt  coounaioial  .■ 
pbmids  of  .w^e  was  the  wioe  gaOon^  nnd  the  veaa^l  whinb  wouU.' 
h^M  a  quantity  of  wheat  equal  in  weight  to  eight  suAgjltoi  «^ 
wine,  or  which  would  cootiua  tea  sueb  gaU^nt-.of  iviii^^  nw  thi^ ' 
Lc^on  bifflbeU    So.that^  as  Mr*  Ad^u*^  ha»  Dbserr^-the  ImS^ 
pe^k  measure/ or  the  eighdi  part  of  the  bmslidi  when^  filled  <witkr. 
wtteftt^'  exactly  counterpoised  .the  gallon  of  vd^ae-.    It  jis^  th^fov<# 
evideiAi  that  these  two  ineasures  must  be  of  diffrrriit  T^pffirimj 
the  .cubical  inches  of  die  one  beiog  to  the  cubical  incheg.  of  lh<0  • 
odner  ks  the' weight  of  wheat  Is  to  me  weight  of  wine,  their  Mkt  t 
behig  equal.  ,  ^    .  '  ,*  ^.t . 

i  The  wine  to  whix;h  the  statttte  pf  isao,  and  suMiy  8nh(ipyt»a>B%». ' 
lish  statues,  exclusively  refer,  was.  the  wupie  .of  (riMpeigni  %*farmem>  * 
at  that  time/andfor  a  lon^  period, ^imd€x>l^edi(>Bmiio^ofjth6,fingbA^ 
Idngs  ;  the  same  sort  of  wme  which  now  goes  under  the  denoni^Qijtifp 
of  daret,  or  Bordeaux*  Its  specific  grayity  is  to.th^t  of  disced  waiten  . 
as  "MSS  to  lOOOd,  and  its  weight  is  of  250  graLps,'  troy  weight,  to  tW  , 
cuH6l*ch.'  ,'..'.,. 

'Prom'th^se  data,  Mr.,  Adams  deduces  the  capacity  of  the  wioft  * 
gallon^    Hie  pound  sterling  ,  .  .  ,..-.' 

*  was  equivalent  to  5400  grams  tro^.  The  pound  of  fifteen 'Ouncet 
was  equal  to  6750  grains  tfoy.  .  Eight- sucl^  p^nds  w^re  equal  to 
54000  grains  troy,  which,  divided  by  350,  the  number  of  grains  troy 
weighed  hy  a  cubic  inch  of  Bordeaux  wine,  gives  n  wine  gidlon  of  21^ 
cubic  inches.'     '  .  .         . 

The  accuriicy  of  these  conclusions  must  depend  upon  the  truth 
of  the  duta.  We  know  at  present  of  no  claret  so  weak  a^  to  be  ' 
of  the  specific  gravity  of  9935 ;  and  were  it  so,  the  weight  of  a 
cubic  inch  of  such  wme  would  be  850.8  not  250  gruns* '  Takings 
the  specific  gravity  et  9843,*  the  weight  of  a  cubic  indi  wotiM  be 
248^49  grains,  and  the  capacity  of  the  resnlting  wine  gallon  £17.30 
inches*. 

Mr.  Adajp»9  remarks  that  there  is  no  standaffd  wifte  gdHod  Kft  ' 
thai  age  extant  in  England,  but  that  the  standard  Iiish  wine  gallon'  - 
at  t^  day  is  ctf  £  1 7.6  cubic  inches.     . 

As  the  weight. of  eight  gallons  of  wkie  was  so  coai^vi|K)i«e  ft 
bus^e)..(>f  wheat,  and  as  the  weight  of  wheat  to  that  of  wme  wai)  . 
tak/ia  iM  the  nvoney  pound  to  the  commercial  pottnd,  or  as  four  id  •' 
five,  t^  .cosn.pr  ale  gallon  will  be  one  fovrdi  part  larger  thun'tiier  " 
wine  mlioni  %uA  iwe  have,  therefore*  127 l«i6^rabic?iadlss' for  the*  -- 
capaf^  of  the  com  or  ale  gallon,  and  2173  inches  for  that  of  thet  ' 
busbar  _.  ,      ■    '■         i •  •  ^ .    • y    ' 

•  Tht'  S|t«^Ql&  gfftvity  of  H4lrei  must  -^tih  much!     lii  the  Philosophicai  Transaction* 
ItiflftUtcAiitW.   4VwiUteMeajtliMweinT«49riVfd<l6tmihei:oirt6M^^  ' 

bead  of  wine,  ..»,,„  .  j     .: .        :•.;»*  j  .**   ,^  ^v  V-* 

Vpj,,  x%x\u  NO,  Lxxi.  '  L  A  statute 
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A  lUtute  of  1423  (the  2i  of  Hwiry  VI.)  h  qitotii  by  Mr. 
Adams,  which  declares  that  *  ih  M  Hjm  it  was  (ndaifted  and  ItmMly 
used  ^at  tuns,  pipes,  tertiaas,  hogeiieadi  of  Oasooign  wiAa,  akoald  ba 
of  certain  oMaiidre,  tiiat  it  to  say,  tile  talk  of  irtfine  «5d  gidkiM^  tiw 
pipe  IM  gaUoBSy  tbo  t^iian  84  gallons,  tke  hogshead  6B gaUimair. Aow^ 

'  The  ordiiMyioeof  oid  time,  referred  to  ia  this  llcl»  is  mk<fli^  tfa 
Adams)  amoz^  the  statutes  at  large,  and  is,  therefore)  |^:ohaUy  «l  ffMe 
ancient  date  £an  the  Magna  Charta  of  122SJ 

We  shall  past  over  Mr.  Adania's  remarks  upoa  die  siniku^ 
i^tetti  of  the  English  treights  and  nieasureb  to  dial;  of  iha  iUttM*, 
as  it  would  extend  this  Article  beyond  our  limits. 

fVom  die  dimensioni  of  die  tun^  (dihty^two  cubic  fs^t,)  c&d  its 
eoniiming  ddt2  wine  gallons,  Mr.  Adana  fivida  fbt  ^p«eicy  ^  the 
wine  gallon  to  be  £19.43  cubic  inches,  agreeing  ifcry  liearly  widi 
Ae  pre^ous  detefniinarion  obtained  by  a  totally  diflferent  jirocess. 

Mr.  Adams  conceives  that  the  hogshead  of  wine  (we  think  die 
hogshead  of  water j  and  in  other  parts  of  his  work  Mff  Adams 
seems  to  agree  with  us)  was  the  measure  corresponding  in  weight 
to  the  quarter  of  wheat,  in  which  case  the  wine  gallon  {we  should 
say  the  water  gallon)  of  £l6  cubic  inches^  Vas  the  exact  eighth 
part  of  a  cubic  foot 

If  our  conjecture  be  well  founded,  die  hogshead  wouhl  contain 
64  water  gallons ;  but,  the  wine  gallon  being  die  larger  Teeseli  the 
hogshead  would  hold  only  63  such  wine  gallons,  imd-  the  ton  S5£ 
wine  gallons,  instead  of  256  water  gallons.  Frooa  these  data  we 
find  the  specific  gravity  of  the  wine  to  have  been  9d43. 

There  seems  then  to  have  existed  at  some  very  remote  peaod|^ 
Im  unit  for  the  measure  of  wheat,  which  contained  a  ^uanti;^.  of 
wheat  e^ual  in  weight  to  a  ton  of  water#  The  Londcn  quarter 
was,  as  Its  name  imports,  the  fourth  part  of  this  unit,  and  aiseBM 
to  have  contained  a  quantity  of  wheat  equal  in  weight  to  a  jbogs-* 
head  efs  water. 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  we  have  seen  that  the  cifiactt]r 
of  the  vdne  gallon  was  determined  by  the  vmght  of  eight  Qiooear 

rmnds  <tf  wheat,  or  of  eight  commercial  pounds  of  wine,  wU<^ 
vras  to  contain ;  and  as  the  capacity  of  the  bushel  waa  piecieely 
ten  times  that  of  the  wine  gallon,  it  might  with  die.  grc^atest 
,  ■-        -  -  -     -----  —      -  ^  ■  .  -  ■  -     .  ■    ■  ^      ^  —   .  ■      ..-  ■ . 

^  A  c6py  of  tbe  origitnl  nftiy  not  ba  uttmterestifig  :-^<  Hese  it  1o  yt>ar  4iie  dheia* 
tioas  tfiodirly  to  coasider  how  tlMt  of  aid  tyne  ordinod  and-  tctwly  used,  lVmnas»  Pip««| 
Tertians,  Hoggeshedes  of  wyn  of  Gascoign,  barrell'  of  Heryng'  and  Eles,  and  buttes  ot 
Saniop,  comyng  be  wey  of  merchandise  into  this  lond  out  oi  straunge  countrees,  and  also 
in  this  land  ymade,  shulden  be  of  certein  mesure ;  that  is  to  sey,  the  Tonne  of  Wyn 
J[JjXM  galon^  the  Pipe  *Jvi  ftlomi,  tlie  Tertian  ^f^iiii  gaton,  Uw  B^ggaaliUe  ^n 
^QBSy'  &c  [2d  Henry  VI^  anno  1423^  Bolls  of  Parliament,  vol  if.  26^.} 

ftcility 
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liBKflity'littvt  bteiv  verified,  hy  maaiU  of  the  wi«e  gi^on,  ^diei  by 
^iWihe  Of  by  BMtttre. 

In  1496^  Hmry  VIL  dtBlmyfd  tkt  whole  of  tkis  fobri^^ 
IirtlM  tenth  year  of  hb  reign^  he  cMsed  new  copies  of  eU  the 
itaftdard  weights  end  meastnres  then  fai  the  Exchequef  to  be  made 
fbr  f<itty4kte€  of  Ae  prineipel  cities  of  the  kingdom  (  but  it  Wii 
•ootf  ^httfovefed  that  thete  eopies  were*— 

*  all  defective,  and  not  made  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 
FfOdi  what  cattae  does  net  qnP^«r>  hot  &et  tha  lawa  of  llto  landi 
ir^the  etettttea  of  1M6  and  1604,  weie,and  ceminead  to  he, 


entirely  noBundersteod^  ia  abu&daBtly  apparent  icom  the  atetote  whiah 
wea  autde  the  very  noLt  aataiim  of  ParUammt,  to  remedy  the  eviL 

'  Tbh  ecti  eftar  raoitii^  the  extraordinary  attention  ^  the  Idngt  in 
he?i2^,n^a»  at  hia great  ehaiye  and  coat,  and  haying  distributed 
thoflie  county  atandaroa  of  weights  and  measures,  accordii^  to  the 
old  standards  in  the  treasiu^,  and  after  stating  the  disappointment 
whicli  had  ensued  upon  the  discoyery  that  tbey  were  all  detective,  and 
not  made  according  to  the  old  laws  and  statutes,  proceeds  to  ordain, 
that  the  measure  of  a  bushel  contain  eight  gallons  of  wheat ;  that  every 
gallon  contain  eight  pounds  of  wheat,  ircn/  weight ;  and  evteiy  pound 
coiitKhi  twelve  ounces  of  troy  Weight,  anJ  every  ounce  contain  twenty 
sterlings^  and  evary  steriing  be  of  the  weight  of  thirty*two  corns  rf 
wheaa,  Ibat  grew  in  the  midst  of  the  ear  of  wheat,  according  ia  the 
eW  Anaref  thB  ktnd ;  and  the  new  atandard  gallon,  after  the  aaM 
aaaiza^  wee  te  he  made  to  reaaain  in  the  king'a  treasury  for  ever.' 
The  t^i^tB  and  measures  which  had  been  issued  were  recalled. 

We  differ  from  Mr,  Adams  in  (he  opinion  expressed  in  the  pa»^ 
hages'  qeotad^  that  *  the  statutes  of  1266  and  1904  were^  and  eon« 
timied  to  jbe>  entirely  misunderstood'  by  the  succeeding  legislature^ 
bud  rm  tfie  foUowmg  grounds.  The  troy  and  avoirdupois  pouncb 
haviiig',  ft-om  aom^  unknown  cause,  gradually  superseded  the  use 
(»f  tfaeokllWerpoufiid^  and  of  Ae  commerdal  pocnd,  Henry  VII. 
appears  to  have  been  desirous  of  making  a  change  in  die  meaaurel 
bf  cepacia,  ^otfeaponding  to  that  vHuch  had  taken  place  in  the 
Inreights.  He  dierefore  made  the  act,  which  has  been  noticed,  and 
Vrhieh  we  eonceive  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  repetition  of  tlm 
fttntnte  of  1266/  with  die  substitution  of  the  tray  pound*  for  the 
Te«^orfiM>9t€y|>otiiK{,aiidtheomis8kxiofdievrord  '  tme' before 
that  of  ^gaOgn.*  He  directs,  that '  the  measure  of  a  bushel  conr 
tain  eight  gaUons  {com  g^ons,  of  course)' of  wheat,  and  that  every 
(tt^fne)  gidlon  contain  eight  pounds  of  wheat,  troy  weight,'  8Cc, 
We  dnnk  we  can  even  explain  die  manner  in  which  the  vdne 
l^aOon  at  Guildhall,  containing  $24.4  cubic  inches,  and  that  at 
3ie  Exchequer,  containing  230.85  cubic  inches,  were  actually 
constructed,  ^, 

l2  ^  We 
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'*  Tbe  old  Tower  pound  was  to  the  trojr  pound  inthii  p0ip<tactiMB<»f 
15  to  16 ;  and  the  avoirdupois  pound  was  to  tke  'old'  comiBcrdal 
pound,  as  27  to  28.  The  eighth  part  of  the  cubic  foot,  or  gl6 
inches,  was  Oie  old  fluid  gallon  ;  and  the  cubic  foot  was  supposed 
lo  contain  exactly  1000  ounces  avoirdupois  of  water.  This  is 
not  now  precisely  the  fac^t ;  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  dis- 
tilled water  being  252.458  grains*  The  readiest  way,  therefore, 
that  would  occur  of  constructing  a  gdlon  ^vould  probably  be,  to 
make  a  vessel  which,  when  ^xacUy  fiUetl,  should  contain  the 
weight  of  1^5  avoirdupois  ounces  of  water.*  But  the  capacity 
of  this  vessel  would  really  be  216.63,  and  not  ^IG  cubic  inches. 
As  the  new  wine  gallon  was  to  contain  eight  troy  pounds  of  wheat, 
instead  of  eight  Tower  {)Ounds,  it  was  only  necessary  to  increase 
the  capacity  of  this  gallon  in  the  proportion  of  the  tfoy'to  the 
Tower  pound,  that  is,  oue-fiffeenth  partfwe  Aus  obtain '^281  X)7 
cubic  inches  for  the  capacity  of  the  new  wine  gallon,  and  this  agreed 
very  nearly  with  Uie  standard  gallon  at  tlie  Exchequer. 

We  may  recollect,  that  the  wine  gallon  of  1266  contained 
eight  commercial  pounds  of  wine,  and  consequently,  to  meet  the 
intentions  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  his  wine  gallon  dught  U^  con* 
tain  eigbt  avoirdupois  pounds  of  wine ;  but  the  proportion  of  the 
troy  to  the  avoirdupois  pound,  144  to  175,  was  not  j^reclsely 
that  of  the  Tower  to  the  commercial  pound*  The  avoirdupois 
pound  was  to  the  commercial  pound  as  28  to  27,  and  if  we 
increase  the  ancient  wine  gallon,  which  we  have  taken  at  21&6S 
cubic  inches,  in  that  proportion,  we  shall  obtain  ^24.65  cubic 
inches  for  the  wine  gallon  of  Henry  tlie  Seventh,  which  is  very 
nearly  the  same  as  the  oldest  wine  gallon  at  Guildhall. 

The  com  or  ale  gallon  of  that  period  we  conceive  to  have  beea 
formed  from  the  wine  gallon,  in  the  manner  which  has  b^m 
before  described^  in  speaking  of  the  measures  of  1266 ;  but  the 
weight  of  wine  to  that  of  wheat  was  taken  in  the  proportioaxf 
tbe  avoirdupois  to  die  troy  pound,  instead  of  that,  of  tbd  Tdwei 
pound  to  the  commercial  pound,  and  thus  two  corn  gallons*  •weaa 
produced,  one  of  280*81,  and  the  other  of  27'd  cubic. iqchca; 
t^e  former  from  the  wine  gallon  of  2dl«07>  and  dieilatterMfmn 
the  wine  gallon  of  224.65  cubic  inches.  ...i  .  u  it 

The  bushel  ot  Heniy  the  Seventh  seems  to<have  b«ni<cbpjed 
from  some  ancient  standard,  as  the  bushel  made  Aom  icilbef  io( 
his  wine  gallons  in  the  manner  we  have  supposed  would  ifaflvr^ 
been  of  a  orach  greater  capacity*  <  ^ 

We  shall  now  give  a  table  of  such  ancient  •standards  aailiaye 

' ' t   "    .iM.!    ,    II 'ml  /■  >|  I 

**  'P«t  tlMipurpoBe  of  ccmstmcUog  »  dUncUrd  wine  g^lioi^  nost  ^ro\H}fiw  iil#fi  '^^ 
^•(^{fi^iRFiBeinplojed.  ^     ^ 


come 
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<wMft^Otyiir]uioirf0dge^'aBd  expl^  what  opp^igcrito  iisjio  be 
4heiattmei)  ito;  whbh.  ^ejr  were  constniGted  >^  . 


»J  i  I'     *'l      ,  PIM'  '        yi  }  I    n     III"  '   '■  ■       I  ■  "         ■    P   «  ■      ■ 

SSS/^o^affinirfflffia-:::;::::::::::::::::::: 

A /Standard  paUoi  of  Henry  VII.,  and  two  of  1601,  said, 
fcythTcbrtttttsJowftB  6f' Bxctae,  iu»m«morialcf  IBM^ 

aJ^SIium'  tfalioii  'mintioaid  on  »  trfil*  in  1700,  ikid 
.  lumtuin  .#»K..»..* ♦# ,...,...,,,,.. 

Exd^qder  Pint  of  1602  ••• 

,f-  HI  t.n    QJMH;   leW  ,v.  ..-..  ..w.<.  ..^ -....*,.. 


i£-N  /iJil^Bd<hd(Wiftcfc^»tetYt>^  Henry  TIL*  >^..^«i* 


•  preicnb«d"b7 
•     •     --       -Fof^rd( 


.  ia  qie  Coantr  o 


13»7. 
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CvUb 
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69«$ 


InchM. 


S30.4& 


J78^ 


270.4 

thaBuihcl. 

S86.1 
2^.96 


oatte' 

iBchM. 

r>f 
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Wine  6«nort  «r 

"  FrVw. 


m 


on*f 

/^l^i&7x,|55» 

8M»4iNkAtieI*M  '. 
MTineOiaion. 

'    *i8l7.3l<|=: 

\ilM  d«hon' 

fromUMTvn. 

175 


37t. 


278.01 
280>91 


Gallon  mentioned  in  1688.    I^erbsps  t^e  Sxcbequer  iftiBm* 


*»0.dl 


*^!r*   ,280.^ 


.9  a5.1f  and 


=9  7040, 


snd971.6M  M  8 1»  tlTS.   I^dfhapi  Ae  WUehMttrBttrtiel^  *  * 
a^  3^.87  X  8  »  S136.   Henry  VIL  apd  Aberdeen  BniM 
*it4  MI.07  ><  8  di  S118.   Ctant^ofAbtfldealBaalML 


wWfe  Uveihm  bdoD  eubled,  with  the  aM  of  Mir^  A4a«»s»  lo 
flMDOotibrtfae'variBty of  exiating  staodaxd^  of  capaaitj;  ^  ivfi 
lavf  peroeifotkltthe  grettdiffiffranoes  tmoag  them  »re  oAtita  he 
attribvt&i  toerrocs  in  copyings  as  it  haabeeniHippOsad^  batto  the. 
introduction  of  the  troy  and  avoirdupois  pounds^  in  place.  <^  Ihe 
oMf^owcrtodr cowlnercial  pounds^— *a  cbinga  ii^ich  ni^oei^arily 
eccadtoaad'Ba  Hicrease  id  the  capacity  both,  of  ^  wine  and  oS  d|e 
owrh  bholer^dkab..  .  ,       -i 

Our  readers  are  now  aware  of  Ae  masa^f  confuaiw  andiiwoa- 
mstkmq  ^Andkifaas  been  allowed^  for  tome  oei^tuiiea  pa»|l^  Ia4>er'« 
pkx  the  country,  end  wfaich^  it  ifr  fall  time  to  clear  away,  Of4he^ 
weigtetf  afld  nkeissttres  of  ^UBciaat  tkaesy  sotfaJD^  tvmam  but  *the 
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160  Weight  (OdMiBat^rii. 

Wmcheitcf  bushel :  and  Aii ,  ttanding  donfc,  faottdieet  tt»iidna> 
tage  over  any  other  measure  at  captcityy  not  dmiefring  from  it  eon*^ 
•iderably  in  dinien8ion3*  It  may^  ^erefore/  with  fftmt  ud  ikcid^d 
bonefity  be  removedi  to  make  way  for  a  more  perfect  liAd  inde- 
structible system. 

The  length  of  the  pendulum  vibrating  secondA  wmt  IbMitij^ 
posied^  IS  m  invariable  standard  of  length,  by  Huygens;  but  Utiw 
ham  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  who  mude  e9(perimeirt#  to 
determine  this  length.  Desaguliera  and  Graham  also  pursu^  tfie 
subject.  The  numerous  difficulties,  however,  which  attended  ^e 
inquiry,  caused  it  to  be  for  some  time  abandoned. 

In  dieytar  1774,  the  Society  (in  London)  for  the  Encourage- 
m«irt  of  Arts,  Maqufacture^,  und  Commerce,  o&red  a  rewind  of 
ooe  hundred  guineas  for  a  mode  of  ascertaining  invariable  stand- 
ards for  weights  and  measures,  communicable  %t  all  tiines,  to  all 
nations  2  and  this  offer,  having  been  continued  for  three  succeaisive 
vears,  Mr.  John  HattQu,  a  watchmaker  of  I^ondon,  propo^,  in 
Marchy  17799  ^  obtain  a  measure  by  applying  to  a  pendulums 
moveable  point  of  suspension,,  in  arder  to  ai<:ertaai  the  diffarenoe 
of  length  between  two  porticms  successively  made  to  vibrat^  and 
measure  different  known  portions  of  time.  Mr»  Hatton's  att^nmt, 
from  some  cause  which  does  not  appear,  wfui  not  considered  i^ 
the  Society  of  Arts  as  entitled  to  tk^  reward  which  they  had 
offered ;  but  they  present^  the  inventor  ;with  thirty  guine;a4.  Some 
years  elapsed  without  anything  further  being  dpne;  but,,  in  1786, 
Mr.  Hatton's  plan  was  taken  up  by  Mn  John  Whit^urst,  and  a 
machine  was  constructed  by  him,  an  account  of  which  he  pub- 
lished in  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  '  An  Attempt  towards  obtamiiig 
invariable  Measures  of  Length,  Capacity,  and  Weight,  from  the 
Mensuration  of  Time,  independent  of  the  Mechanical  Opemtt^mia 
requisite  to  ascertain  the  Centre  of  OacjUationi  or  the  trUf  li^gth 
of  Pendulums.' 

Whiteburst's  apparatus  ooniisted  of  a  ball,  suspwded  bj  a  £ne 
flatted  ateel  wire,  forming  a  pendulum,  the  length  of  which  cotihl 
be  varied  by  means  of  an  adjustable  clip,  ajttacbad  to  a  clock  which 
gave  motion  to  tha  pendulum. 

The  pendulum  was  adjusted  to  vibrate  forty-two,  and  ^ii^ty-hw 
timae  in  a  minute ;  aiid  the  distance  b^^een  the  two  poditipn^  of 
tha  clip  was  marked  upon  a  brass  rule,  which  distance  waa  after- 
ymis  determined  by  Sir  G.  Shuckburgh  to  be  59,89S!$8  iiKibea  of 
his  standard  S4»le.  We  may  here  add,  that  the  height  of  the  appa- 
raiui  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  waa  1 13  leat,  the  arc  of  (semi-i)vibm" 
tion  S""  2(/,  and  that  during  the  experiment,  the  baiomater  waa  at 
lUrty  iBchea,  and  the  tiwnnomater  at  60^. 

In 
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Wkitkl^wiMofmr^.  Ill 

,  lut  tb  ymi  1700  TO  find  Aq  Froii^  nttion  dinotiac  iti  ftUm^ 
tim  tp  ft  D^arm  of  it»  sjwtem  of  wenthts  mi  mes^ures.  It  ftppofui 
tbf^^niM^  divfiw^  bad  prtvaU^d^  ftnd  thai  eev^r^  pl«ni  of  reform 
hfd.h^eD  presented  to  tbe  goveipipent^  but  not  »cted  upo9.  ^ 
lU«ra«  WW  therf  fow  made  by  the  National  Awembly  tQ  the  Ibl- 
Wwui»ft%4:^ 

,f  Jj^.m  4tfih  mntA  4!tmr%  i  6,  II  Bntannkiae,  et  de  la  prier  d'an« 
Mgei  Ji#<pMlal^e^t  d'Aogleterre  k  conepnrir  gveq  TA^seinWe  Nationida 
|^)(l4yA^  did  rwt4  aa^ureUe  de§  m^ur^  et  d^a  pc^d^  f^n  qu^,  ^pup 
1^  ^UfPJQep  deia  d^ux  natignat  des  commUaionaires  de  Ti^cad^inie  des 
sciences  puasent  s«  r^unir  e^  Qoinbre  ^gal  avec  des  membre^  cbdgis  dd 
]^  SociiS^  Royyle  de  Londrei,  dana  le  lieu  q^m  aeroit  jug6  Tespectlve« 
ment  le  piu3  cop venable,  pour  dt^ternmier,  d  la  latitude  de  45  d^gnSa,  o\\ 
toufe  autre  latitude  qui  pourroit  6tre  pr(if($r6e,la  longueur  du  pendDle,  eti 
en  d^duire  un  module  gnrariable  pouf  toutes  les  meaures,  el  pour  tous 
lea  poida.'^ 

In  pursuance  of  tl^is  decree,  a  commiasioii  was  n^medi  cpn^iat- 
Ihg  of  ^e^sra,  Borda.  Lagrange,  Mone^,  and  Condorcet,  ^nd  tfaetir 
report,  deKvered  in  1788,  waa  published  io  the  '  M^ippirea  de 
rAcaaimie  dea  Sciences'  for  1791  • 

Three  fundamental  units  were  conaidered  by  the  French  cpm-f 
mjasiotiers  ; — 1,  The  length  of  the  pendulum  vibrating  aeconda; 
2.  A  quadrant  of  the  equator ;  and  3.  A  quadrant  of  the  terres- 
trial meridian. 

The  length  of  the  pendulum  vibrating  seconda  waa  rejeetedi  o^ 
the  ground  of  its  depending  upon  an  arbitrary  division  pf  the  day 
into  86400  seconds.  It  was  stated  that  the  regularity  of  the  lier- 
restrial  equator  was  not  more  certain  than  the  regularity  of  me- 
rfdians  ;  and  that  the  extent  of  the  celestial  arc,  corresponding  tQ 
that  measured  upon  the  earth,  is  less  susceptible  of  being  deter- 
mined with  precision  on  the  equator  than  ui>on  a  meridian;-:— 
finally,  that  every  country  has  b,  meridian  paspin^  through  it,  but 
ngt  an  equator. 

Without  discussing  the  correctneaa  of  these  opinions,  we  shall 
merely  state,  that  a  quadrant  of  the  terrestrial  meridian  was  pre^ 
ferred ;  ^nd  the  ten-millianth  part  of  it  was  tQ  be  taken,  under 
the  n^nie  of  metre,  aa  the  unit  of  linear  measure.  For  tbift  purpose 
it' was  proposed  to  measure  an  arc  of  the  meridian  from-iuunkirli; 
to  Barcelona,  comprising  more  thaii  nine  degrees  and  a  half^  and 
this  arc  was  supposed  to  be  of  sufficient  lengm  for  the  purpose* 

At  the  ^me  tmae  diat  this  resolution  was  adopted,  it  veas  deter- 
mined to  make,  under  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  snch  expe-* 
riments  as  might  serve  to  deduce  the  number  of  vibrations  which 

i ^— >        ■■ I »   ■■  M ■   '         .    ■        III  I    — 
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15^  fTe^JKr  and  Mea«im* 

movAd  h^vMi^hy  apeodi^ym,  the  hwgdi  i^f  wbidi  AonldrM^^^ 
to JiU^t^QrQMUioQtl^  pact.of  Uie^  quadmnt  of  the  JMqdkni,  ia  mim 
that,  this  being  once  known>  tha  Imgfk  lof  ibe  dttrcljVM^tfbe 
xecoveredb;obi«iTatigi»  of  the.pQtt4tllum«  •     -    "'I   v  tt  (.! 

Thfs  grapd  work  was  commMced  in  I79d»  hy'tM^okfafaiiMd 
X)elaii]5re,  sMifi  c^Dbd  on,  anaidat  the  boirors  of  tb^tCreilcti  jt«fi»- 
ktioiv  witha pmevenwce,  2ealy  and  acieace^  ^idil>r«<bet>-^e 
highest  honour  upon  those  engaged  ki  it.  Meaifs»  Biot^and;iUN#> 
V'ere.  occupied  at  the  saine  time  ia,  experiments'  on. the  p^odMUini ; 
aq().  vifew  years  aftervrards  these  eminent  philosojdieMi  M/em  dinefitad 
to  ^tend  the  meridional  observations  southward  to  FiQoneitfbra, 
one  pf  the  Balearic  Isleci;.  and  having  by  mefftis'of  GeaemlH^s 
triangles,  extended  the  arc  to  Greenwich,  the  whole  conAffrised^aa 
extent  of  nearly  thirteen  degnsqs.  -^  .        '^. 

But  however  valuable  we  m^^  consider  this  work  ia  attSei^o* 
tific  point  of  view,  we  cannot  give  it  a  prefei^noe^as  &  staodaitl 
bJF  m^^uJC^  tp  ^^  .length  of  Ihe  pendulum;  and>  indeed, 'the 
iF'rench  themselves,  though  they  nominally  rejected  the  pendukim, 
dldy  in  fact,  virtually  adopt  it,  as  the  readiest  ineans  by  which*  ffe 
metre,  if  lost,  might  be  recovered*  It  is  true,  that  if  two,  poinils 
be  determined  upon  a  terrestrial  meridian,  by  means  of  thetf  Jbtft- 
tudes,,  these  points  might,  if  lost,  be  recovered. by  repeatiiig.  the 
observations.  But,  as  this  depends  upon  the  precise  deteriajMif- 
tion  of  latitude,  any  circumstance  which  interferes  with  thisel^ 
inent  will  materially  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  result.  Now,  k  is 
weU  knpwn  that  the  plumb-line  will  be  drawn  from  its  perpendi- 
cular position  by  the  attraction  of  any  neighbouring  mountsan,  or 
by  inequality  in  the  density  of  the  surrounding  strata.  As  long 
lis  the  observatiops  are  confined  to  the  same  points  on  the  %mxk^ 
ineridian,  we  may  expect  to  obtain  results  differing  <»ily  by  tbt 
iinavoidable  errors  of  observation ;  but  on  any  other ,  portietn 
of  the  same,  or  under  a  different  meridian,  we  are  liable  lo 
errors  from  local  attraction,  the  amount  of  which  cannot  be  tcon^ 
rateiy  appreciated.  This  will  suflici^itly  appear  by  Im  examiofti- 
tion  of  the  French  arc,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  length,  j^f  the 
degree  appears  to  decrease  instead  of  increasing;  and  a  eomiUur 
irregularity  exists  in  the  arc  measured  in  our  own  country  by  Liieu- 
tenant-colwel  Mudge,  in  the  course  of  the  trigonometrical  6ur%^y> 
the  de^ees  appearing  to  d€crea3e  in  length  in  proceeding  i^orth* 
ward,  instead  of  progressively  becoming  longer*  This  anotiu^ly.  is 
how  known  to  have  bieen  occasioned  by  a  deflection  of  the.plumbrp 
line  of  the  ?enith  sector,  either  at  Arbury  Hill  or  «t.CliAoil^ 
amounting  to  more  than  ijve  s^o^ds*     ^  •  .    ., 

^e  ^^gik  or  the  jpeip4u)uw  ,^  ^  in  somedeierp^  inflfieno^ 
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tiMof  tl»i'pefl4ulatn;*i»  miich  le^diaiite  (he  <kt«tminat!oh  of 

■  In  the  Philosophicttt  Tr«isacjci6n»  fbr  179B,  VrtJ  fittd'd  rery 
mAmiA^  ^^^nmihiBi^lioii^  by  Sir  Oeorg^  Sbubkburgh  Evelyn^ 
tttnietithe  title  of^  Aff  Account  of  ^irie  ^ndeav^iirt  td  ^scertam 
litStaMiterd^tof  Weighe  and  Measure.'  '  The  m^tt  shit^sihathe 
tel/ ^iMl4yb8^timiyear  1790,  taken  np  iheideabfa  uitiv^sal 
BMiMftM^<rfrotti  'nrhldiaD  t^  Te«t  migbt  be  derived,  by  t  method 
litiiiiiit^  tx>  ikao  einplay«di  by  Whit^myiM,  ^ndby  which*  aH  th^  diffi- 
cidliMnatMng)  indt^tPumtng/^be  actual  eentre  of  mlotibn'and  of 
ooeiflsMoiy/^hiichliad  so  B»ich  Embarrassed  these  expe/rmiehtSy 
-vrditld'bef got  over.         ' 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Sif  George  Shuckbutigh 
«dbtain«d'!th«  apparatus  wkh  whadi  the  experhnents  had  actually 
rbate^fimde;  b«t  npon  attempting  to  repeat  th^/ thef  tt^e  by 
whidi  the  ball  was  suspended  (either  from  rust  Or  some  nnlftxown 
«Mitael)iM|>^tedly  broke,  «Aet  the  pendulum  had  been  in' action 
ilftebn  W  twenty  h^uni  and  having  tried  other  Stronger  wire 
"Vritbrno  bdtt^  ftuceess,  Sir  George  Shuckbnrgh  was  obliged  to 
li^foriih  the  attempt,  «m)  to  eont^t  himscflf  with  the  accurate 
mdaawement  of  the  distance  between  fitt  marks  left  by  Mn 
WhilehUt^ty  mdieating  the  difference  of  length  of  the  two  pendu- 
hiitisi'  and  which  was  found,  as  we  have  before  stated,  to  be 
eq^al  to  59.89958  inches  of  bis  standard  scale. 
I'TPhis*  statidayd  scale  was  made  for  Sir  George  Shuckbiirgh  by 
Mr^T^oughtotny  atod  we  have  reason  to  believe  it  to  be  a  fac- 
lumile  of  a  scale  belonging  to  that  eminent  artist,  which  he  had 
Mrepayed  far  his  own  use.  Mr.  Troughton  had  recently  invented 
mi  new  'method  of  dividing,  and  advantage  was  take<i  of  this  in 
Ifae'*  cOfnstreetiott  of  these  scales.  It  is  important  here  to  state, 
Aat 'another  cony  of  the  same  scale  was  made  by  Mr.  Troughton, 
fop  Profejteor  Pictet,  and  that  this  (which,  for  the  present,  we 
ttay  -  oondder  as  identical  with  Troughton's,  or  Sir  G^rge 
afauekbHttth^s)  is  the  standard  whidi  has  l^en  taken  by  all  Europe, 
M  indicatmg  the  linear  me^suns  of  Great  Britain. 
'U  iJiitilithe  period  at  which  we  h*vfe  now  arrived,  the  most  accu- 
|i|ls -"qn^tbod  Ittiown  of  ^omparaig  two  standard  scales,  \^h  by 
lAdms  of 'die  bemxk  compass  ;  the  points  of  which  being  made  to 
coaipvise  the^dlstance  upon  the  one  scale,  the  instrument  was  trans-'' 
Mami^U^^ke  otiier,  aud  the  difibr^nce,  if  atiy,  wa^  measured  by 
9»ttMk4>{"n,  miorometeracrew,  whi^h  gaV6  mbtion  to  oiie  6f  the 
points.  This  comparatively  rudie  method  was  now  supei^edi^d  by 
»tB>9ai^fkifymiemf0f  mrf^roseop^ytwe^  of  whidit  might  be^ed  upon 
0'iod  at  nearfy  die  requked  distance,  and  the  given  divisions  upon 
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I9i  Wfi^miMmtm 

^  H9iA  m»i0  to  bMct  fba  w^fi^  fofiMd  hy  cnm^tiMm  i 

«lt>Win  th^  focuft  of  4h9  eya^glmi  by  4  micrometer  acimk  .iflhr 
this  admirable  contiivAiicQ^  a  differioct  of  QB^  tirn  thnwrtdili 
part  of  to  indi^  wa«  di«ljoctIy  AMMr»ciahWr«Ml  liM»  tiaa  <if!lhe 
mioroseopei  was  atliended  with  fttfe  farther  tery  ffrrwl  nrlnntr^pjn 
^t  tb^  d«vifliQn«  qf  tbe^cala  ware  no  laogar iitUa  to^ba.tter 
•trQya4^  at  h^atofore,  bjr  tb^  poiDta  ^  tba  b«aai  fcompaw/  i     i 

Xa  additiop  to  thif  apparatua^  8ir  Q^ovg/d  StMiakboigk  «uiaa4 
Mr.  TrottgbtoQ  to  «o9«truct  for  bian.  a  hjiirrrfltatir  hnltfttaiHif 
graat  dalkacy,  with  tbra^  leriea  of  wai^l«(  and  abto*  a  cubtiof 
bra^^,  whpsa  sid^s  w^ra  five  mcbea;  a  ojlkidac^  Jfour  incb^rfu 
diametar  and  m  high;  and  a  iphare,  sU  in^haa  indjaotttai^ 
These  were  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  weight  of  -a  'Olibie 
inch  of  diatiUed  watar,  and  wa  have  ibuB  particidaiiied  ik^m, 
beca^aa  tba  English  unit  of  waight  dependa  in  a  graat  d4«Kfil 
upon  tba  data  furniabad  hy  Sir  Gaioays  Sbuckbwf h'a  <awpaij^ 
fnanl^,  .  : 

The  dimensions  of  tba  cuba,  aphaaa,  and  c^plindar  n^if  «m» 
avrad  by  Sir  Gagrge  Shuckburgb,  and  tb^  iaf»ghte  in  air  and  in 
water  ascertained,  by  numerous  axparimaiita^  wiib  «  dagra^  of 
Qara  wbicb  laavas  no  doubt  of  the  ikccuracv  of  <bo:  da(aisniM)iott« 
It  Willi  boH^var,  ba  aean,  thai?  it  was  thought  adviaaMa»  atTa 
subaaquaat  pariod,  to  rapeat  Sir  Georga  Sbuifkbuigh'a  aniaram^ 
mepts,  and  though  the  results  diff^Fod  somawbatin  nbrtnit  Ai 
cubical  dimensions  ifcafa  var^  little  altered. 

^r  GiMDrga  ghuckburgb,  i|i  tl^  o^ucse  of  hia  iiiqwtfy,  aaanbed 
various  standards  of  high  authorityi  and  among  tbesa  dia  atwdaid 
yard,  which  we  bax^e  stated  to  ba^a  bean  wada  by  Bird,  foi^  tba 
committee  of  l7J^j  and  whidi  was  found  in  ^  aafe  cwtoi^ttl 
tbo  clerk  of  the  journals  of  the  house  of  eoimona.  Tba  diia 
tanoe  of  tba  points  npog  diis  bar  be  found  to  be  d&CK)Qig 
inches  of  bis  scale-  A  yard^  in  every  lespeet  of  mmikm  fmsv 
bearing  tba  dste  of  1760,  was  found  at  tbe  same  tisia^  and  Sir 
Georie  Sbucfcbiirgb  ramarks,  diat  tbis  staadai^  ^  did  not  dfttar 
from  the  last  mtora  than  two  toMbowsandths  of  a«  iofih/  m  i» 
mark  which,  we  shall  see,  was  of  some  importaqoa.    .. 

Tbo  principal  result  of  tbaso  very  extanaive  and  vabiaUf)  a»- 
perimenta  was,  Uia  >ffight  o(  a  cubie.  inch  ^f  diaiiUedfwatai) 
expressed  m  grains,  derived  from  the  mean  of  several  tit>y  wigbia 
bent  at  the  house  of  commons*  .    t 

In  the  year  1814  we  find  aaotbar  eomnult^  of  the  bMao  af 
commons  appointed,  to  consider  the  aabjaat  of  weigbte  isad 
ioeasurest  .    , 

,  Tba  report«f  tbis  wnmitlso  darifaa  addiriomd.  iaierfitiiiton 
}ts  contammg  tba  aaaminatiooa  of  Piofiamr  Flafffeir«ad  th.  W> 
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S^  WoltiilOQy  iMbor  iw«  caQld  upon  by  M  wMiitlte  for 
tlibir  ^ppiiuMii  t»to  tbci  b^t  means  of  camptriog  ^  itandanit 
6£  kagith  ifidi  some  invariable  natural  itandant 
>H  Tb^f  enllettMn  wei%  decktacHy  of  epinioa,  that  tha  length  of 
llir 'paadttlaaa  was  the  iMst  slaadard  by  whidi  a  mea^nre  to  b« 
liipt  «st  B<m<srcL  of  length  oouM  be  deOmed  by  comparison  ( 
md  Pioib«or  Ptayfair  reconmmkdiBd  diat  a  cube  ef  a  given  linear 
wsesiaaAould  be  aswimed  as  the  unit  of  capacity ;  and  the  same, 
irbmm  filled  with  distilled  water  of  a  given  temperature,  as  the 
Imil  «f  weight.  And  he  stated  that  great  eonveoieoee  would 
sesnk  from  takingf  as  the  standard  measure  of  capacity,  a  vesael 
oontainiag  a  given  wei|^t  of  distilled  water,  expressed  in 
integers.  ^ 

X)r.  Wnllaalon  recommended  that  the  gallon  measure  be  de« 
£oed  to  be  that  which  wntains  (en  pounds  <^  weler  al  5d)f»,  as 
Ihia  .would  bear  simple  ptoportions  to  the  nieeaiires  iben  in  use* 

In  eonsequence  of  these  examinations,  the  committee  made, 
anseog  otheny  the  following  ^statements  i***- 
.  That  die  ls»gdi  of  the  pendulum  vibrating  aeoonds  is  30^3047 
indiea^  ef  whidb  the  yard  contains  36. 

*  Thmt  the  standard  metre  has  been  compared  vricfa  the  English 
standard  yard  by  Professor  Pictet  of  Geneva,  and  found  to 
emttfd  it  at  the  temperature  of  3^  by  3.8700  inches,  and  at  the 
temperatore  of  ^i""  fay  3,38flS  bches. 

lihuX  therefore  the  standard  jerd  may  at  any  time  be  ascertainsd 
by  a  comparison  either  with  an  arc  of  the  meridian,  or  the  length 
ef  die  pendulum* 

•  That  die  stand vd  pf  linear  measure  being  thus  established,  the 
measures  of  capacity  are  easily  deduced  from  it,  by  determining 
the  number  of  enbical  inches  wlncb  they  should  contain.  The 
standard  of  weight  must  be  derived  from  the  measures  of  capacity, 
bf  ascertming  the  weight  of  a  f^ven  bulk  of  some  substance  of 
which  Ihs  specific  gravity  is  invariable.  That  the  specific  gravi^ 
el  pure  water  has  been  found  to  be  invariable  at  the  same  temper 
mture,  end  that  e  cubic  foot  ofpure  water  (or  17M  cubical  inches) 
at  the  temperature  ef  66^"*  of  Fahrenheit's  thenncymeter,  has  been 
ascertained  to  weigh  exactly  1000  ounces  avoirdupois ;  and  there* 
fiEw  the  weight  of  S74(H8  mches,  is  equal  to  tw  pound  avoii^ 
#apoist 

That,  although  in  tbeoty  the  standard  of  vreight  is  derived  from 
the  aaeatura  of  capeeity,  yet  m  practice  it  will  be  found  more  oon« 
venieotlp  reverse  this  order. 

That  the  weight  of  water  contained  by  any  vessel  ijbrds  the 
IMI  measuaa  (tf  its  cei^eity^  wd  is  more  easily  ascertsiiied  dian 
^  mimbffr  of  cebieal  mcbei  bygw^tof . 
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weight  ^f  pate  or  di^tiUed  waUt  coftiaated  in  theAi^  fitfkrlhM'b^ 
the  ncniitier  of  cubical  HicfaeB*  •     -^  *!    "<J  ^^ 

That  the  ^fedtidard  gallon,  frotti  ifrfiiofa  all  Ae  otfier  nl^aBul^ior 
capttck^  i^oald  be  derived,  ahovdd  contain  soch  a^p?eight'l[>f  ^latt 
ivater,  at  56^%  ad  ahoutd  be  expre^s^  iil^  at  wbote  niMJb^iirf 
pounds  avoirdupois^^— and  mich  also  ad  lArdold  admk  <rf>tlfO  ^(iMt 
and  pint  containing  integet*  mmbers  of  Oimei^s^  %itfaout  jflyfWMM 
tiomlpattiw  I.  .     ■'  .  T  I  [.    A 

Tiiaty>a»  ^e  weight  of  ^ater  appear*  t^  >tfford  Ae  iMWt^  dMI 
most  simple  method  of  checking  tneamired  of^capaoity^^t'k  'de»ii 
rablerdiat  all  minate  fractions  of  weight  fiboilldbe  aveideA     '>  i 

That  the  most  accurate  mode  of  JS^ertaining  tiie  tt^miAfA 
pound,  is  to  immel^seitt  water  a  soKd  cylinder  ofimiM  containlaj^ 
27.648  onbical  inches,  and  to  aseettain  the  difleren<^  h^tweetvm 
weight  in  water  and  its  weight  ill  ah-;  tiie  dMfereik^  >betWf««n^it9 
weight  in  wfeiter  and  its  weight  in  air,  or  the  we^ht'of  tke  "vdbaie 
of  water  occupying  the  same  spaoe^  is  the  pound  aivoinhip^  -M 
.  This  method  ia  recommended,  as  it  has  been  found  to  fspeamdi 
more  easy  to  ascertain  the  soKd  tontenls  of  any  body  by  labfli^4l# 
external  dimensions,  than  to  find  the  exact  contents  of  anymeastff« 
by  gauging.  .> 

In  the  manner  recommended,  the  standard  of  length  is  k^pt 
invariable  by  means  of  the  pendulum,  the  standard  of  weight  by 
the  standard  of  length,  and  the  standard  of  capacity  by  dial  of 
weight 

Qliere  is  also  a  recommendation  that  the  avoil-duiK)!^  pdOnd 
should  te  adopted  in  preference  to  the  troy  poutid;^  except  by 
goldsmiths  and  apothecaries.  '    " 

The  above  report  contains  a  proposal,  the  most  important  of  ahjf 
that  had  hitherto  been  suggested,  for  obtaining  uniformity  In  me^^ 
flures  of  capacity  ;  and  the  recomtnendation  that  th6  galtott'  diill 
contain  tien  pounds  avoirdupois  of  water,  presents  a  measure  Of 
capacity  of  such  simplicity,  accuracy,  and  facility  ot  cxedutiorti'  a^ 
Cannot,  we  conceive,  fail  to  ensure  its  general  adoption  thr^Udiy 
out  the  kingdom  from  the  moment  its  advantaged  areweH  uudefj 
stood,  .      , ,  J 

We  must  not,  however,  quit  this  report  without  noticing  sonii 
inaccuracies  which  it  contains,  and  which  have  been  already 
pointed  out,  we  believe,  by  Dr.  Young.  The  length  of  the  pen- 
dulum vibrating  seconds  is  stated,  according  to  the  best  infonna- 
tion  of  that  time;  but  it  is  erroneous,  the  method  of  finding  the 
length  now  adopted  not  being  then  known.  The  Icngtli  of  the 
metre  of  platina,  measured  at  the  temperature  of  55'',  is  stated 
to  be  39.3828  English  inches ;  but  this  is  an  error  arising  firom  an 

omisaioQ 
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of  the  Rojal  Institution  and  ekewbe«e^.<iwi  ik9d  comfXMkd  the 
iQitH^M^  ^iiAe  ^p(^tm9  ftqoordio^  to.  the  opomUon^:  of  Prof« 
E^tf^^tQrbe  39*37 U)£oglisbincbeA;  wd.a^w^  ^^ivi^gkil.ofo 
MbHciEMiLPf  ^iHftr  iA  atotedr fiy>m  «  flMslofce^  in  ivompvu^tioii^  to*  be 
UiOfh  QimcM  9ii,6Q)^^  iof  Fahreiilieit>-n-wUik^  in  S^ct^  it:i«.k«aitbaa 
tbMf^a(ii49'?i^am«umiunof4e^  .    /: 

A  bill  founded  upon  this  report  was  brought  into  piu-liMMAt^ 
mfA  h»iiibg|!iis$edjthe.CQminpn9y  was  throiMrii^«)ut>of/tiiefHoM9e  of 
ItrnfliB^tMit^moUoniotih^hti^ 

In  .cQipftj|«eoQ«^DCthe  rejee^oxiof  this  <biU|  and  Ibedoubtatwhioh 
#Wltodiie2^tipiigitbe4rue  iQiigib/O^^  pmduJl<iro^  which 

l|fldi'bom)pi«p#s«d  as,  all  it>tari^e '  stapdaid  jfof:  saieasureflr  .<4 
bl^H^  Mffi  D^vies'  Gilb^ert,  i^  ibe  yenr  l^lG,mJf¥ed  in  .the  Housa 
rtS  CwwwHM  jlb»^tlawipg  reaolutiowi  :-m 

•'(^OnbatUtt:  kmftblB  aiildreiS'  be  presented  to  Us  Royid  HigfaneSB  the 
PrinoaRcgi^^  thai  ke< will  be- graciously  pleased  ta  gm\ diseo>iaiiy  f(W 
itoOMtaMiu  Ibeleegth/of  the  penduWi»  vibcaliog  eecondaof  IJowidthe 
tetit^ii^fsf  London^  asoompftrM  with  tha^ti^^d  pleasure  in  4hefOft« 
8^(M9jf|f  ^hjff  ,HaaAeii  and  for  determiwi^.  the  vi^iatjpas  /in  le^th.of  th^ 
said  pendulum  at  the  principal  stations  of  the  trigonometrical  survey 
e;)^tended  through  Great  Britain;  and  also  for  compa^ng  the  said 
Stanoard  measure  with  the  ten-millionth  part  of  the  quadrant  of  the 
nieridian  now  used  as  the  basis  of  linear  measure  on  (a  part  of)  th^ 
Continent  of  Europe.' 

In  consequence  of  bis  Royal  Highness's  compliance  with  the 
pijayerof  this  address,  we  believe,  the  astronomer  royal  waa,  in  the 
first  instance,  directed  to  perform  the  necessary  operations  ;.  but 
on  his  requiring  further  aid,  an  application  was  made  by  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  requesting 
that  the  Royal  Society  would  be  pleased  to  afford  all  the  assistance 
in  their  power  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  objects^  i^ 
committee  of  the  Ro}  al  Society  was  in  consequence  named,  con- 
sisting, in  addition  to  the  President  and  Secretaries^  of  the  late  S'vf 
Charles  Blagden,  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert,  Dr.  Wollaston,  Dr.  Yo.m)gp 
Capt.  Henry  Kater,  the  late  Gen.  Mudge,  Mr.  Henry  Browne, 
|he  late  Mr-  Reuuie,  and  Mr.  Troughton.  .Tliese  gentlemen 
began  by  rliscussing  the  various  modes  which  occurred  to  them  o^" 
obtaining  the  objects  sought.  The  astronomer  royal  made  sonic 
eJLDeriments  on  the  French  plan  for  determining  the  length  of  the 
pendulum  ;  Dr.  Young  proposed  a  method  derived  from  that  of 
Tihifehurst,  which  appeared  unexceptiouable,  but  which,  fioni 
some  difficulties  in  the  execution,  was  not  pat  in  practice  ;  Capt. 
]|^^  avai^,4  himself  of  a  pro^crtj  of  the  peu^tiUun  demonstrated 
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hy  HuygeW)  ted  aifiM  Muly  hvo  ytars  ptMml  i«  tKpeifcitiitiij 
and  in  contriving  a  pfoper  apparaCus,  and  methadiof 'Obairfilig) 
•u€ceed<0d  in  obtainiii^  the  length  of  Ike  ^endnlm  vibratiiig»i0A 
conds  by  a  mettodfrea  fram  all  oi»)^otioBbnttii»liiH>iiiilliPiii  Mi 
nnkiq»onaiiteRtmofobi%rtatiM.  > 

But  befora  iva  prooead,  tv^niaat  eadaaiFOttr  t»nMdt«o«r  icadalt 
nndeiatand  what  ia  meant  hf  ihe  length  of  the  pandolMi,  Md  bow 
it  furnishea  an  imraiiable  atandnrd  <rfuniaame,  AndhePB^tfrniwI 
obaarve^  that  we  are  not  writing  for  matfa^maticianBi  Inii  fer  the 
|Mirpoae  of  rendering  the  subjeet  generaUj  intelligible.  •   '  ** 

A  rod  or  any  subBtuiJoeaaapettded  bya  certain  pointy  and  nmdir^ 
vibra^  is  called,  in  connnon  language^  a  pendulum ;  btitthe  length 
of  this  rod,  or  body>  is  not  the  length  of  die  pendulum*  SuppiM 
a  cylindrical  rod,  or  thick  wire,  fifty-two  inches  kmg^  to  be  an*^ 
panided  by  one  end,  and  made  to  vibn^ ;  and  supposo  a  ittall 
bullet,  attached  to  a  vciy  fine  Aoread,  to  be  hong  np  and  abe  nndn 
to  vibrale,  thediitenbi  fimn  tim  centre  of  the  bullet  tn  the  point 
•f  suspension  being  thirt^niae  inches.  This  thiead  mai  baHat^ 
and  the  rod,  will  make  die  same  number  of  vibrations  hi  th«  saaM 
time,  diou^  the  one  is  fifly-^o  inches  long  and  ^be  other  enl^ 
thirty-nine.  Hiese  two  pendulums,  because  they  perform  tfa^  same 
number  of  vibrations  in  die  same  time,  are  said  to  be  e(][ual,  andAe 
length  of  ibe  pendiUum  in  both  cases  is  nearly  thirty-mne  inches. 

We  perceive,  then,  that  in  the  case  of  the  rod,  the  length  Of  die 
pendulum  is  measured  from  die  point  of  suspension  ta  another 
point  which  is  distant  from  it  about  two-diirds  of  die  length  of  the 
rod:  and  diis  point  is  called  the  centre  of  oscillation. 

The  length  of  the  pendulum,  then,  means  the  distance  ftotA 
the  point  of  suspension  to  another  point,  called  the  centre  of  oscil- 
lation. 

Now  the  place^  of  the  centre  of  oscillation  is  dependant  upon 
the  figure  of  the  body,  or  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of 
lehich  it  is  composed. 

Suppose  the  rod  of  which  we  have  spoken,  to  be  fomisbed  with 
a  slidmg  weight,  which  may  be  maved  upon  it.  By  shiAiAg  tlai 
weight,  the  figure  of  the  body,  and  consequently  the  plane  rf  the 
centre  of  oscillation,  would  be  changed,  and  the  rod  would  no 
Jonger  vibrate  in  the  same  time  as  before ;  fhe  {etigtft  of  tke  pm^ 
Uuhitn,  therefore,  would  be  different,  though  die  length  of  the  rod 
remains  the  same. 

To  compute  the  place  of  the  centre  of  oscillation,  and  to  find 
in  that  way  the  length  of  die  pendulum,  is  known  to  be  a  probleiA 
of  extreme  difficulty,  if  not  of  impos^bility. 

The  computation  requires,  that  the  body  employed  as  a  pesi* 
dulum^  be  of  regular  known  figure^  and  of  uniform  density  dut^ugfa- 

out: 
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Mtr;  4MHbnlft  wbMi,  i»  lb«  fttiiet  iMie  of  tli«  tenu,  we  know 
to  fet*  WMAtiiiiibb^  It  it  sot^  thtrdbre^  Mrpriihif  ,  dut  the  ex|w* 
rmonlB  nffaich  were  fooneriy  nade  for  detoanuitiig  tiie  1ob|^  of 
liw^iHriUlmn^  ihotld  faaiie  M  to  «itomous  rmvta^ 

Ctptain  KateFs  method  is  free  from  tbo  emimmmoMm  which 
mimirom  irregnhtf  dooiity  omI  figerft»  L^  •  peadukua  be  mtdo 
to  filMIe  ufMMi  a  certain  point  of  euspeni^  and  suppoee  it  poe^ 
aiUe  U^  find  lai  cOrreBpcHiding  centn  of  oeeiHation*  Now,  let  the 
p«acbikiai  keinvertaly  and  suppose  it  to  iibnUe  upon  its  ee^re 
of  oscillation ;  ike  fanmr  point  of  saspension  will,  under  this 
nei»nnMl>gi  msnl»  hecocie  die  centre  of  osciUation,  md  die  nam- 
bertrf'  vibrations  in  equal  dmee  will  be  the  same  m  either  post* 
tioB4  This  pttHPMty  of  the  pttdnhMi  was  firrt  demonstrated  by 
UmfgmB, 

'  Bat  of  what  use,  it  may  be  asked,  is  this  dKoiem,  when  the 
Bintie  ^  oecfllation  cannot  be  fcnnd?  Tnie :  but  in  the  method 
whieh  we  ore  deseribinv,  the  centre  of  oscillation  is  brought  to  a 
poibt,  which  it  is  previously  decided  that  it  shall  occupy.  Let 
the  pod  of  £fty*4wo  kichee  long  have  a  knife-edge  at  one  end,  to 
eenre  as  a  point  of  suspension,  and  let  anotfier  knils-edge,  facing 
it^  be  fined  in  the  rod,  at  kboat  two^hiids  of  its  length  ftom  die 
fimtf  kt  the  it>d  also  be  fomisbed  with  a  sliding  w^gl^  Noi# 
empend  the  rod  upon  the  knife-edge  which  is  at  its  end,  and  deter* 
■mo  the  numbeir  of  vibrations  made  by  it  in  twen^-fenr  hours. 
Koit,  cause  the  rod  to  vibrate  upon  Ae  other  knife^ge,  and 
dcitennine  also  die  number  of  vibrations  made  darmg  the  sttno 
period.  This  will  probaMy  diflfer  from  the  number  in  the  first 
poeilion*  Shift  the  wei^t  upon  the  rod  until  the  number  of 
tfibialioim,  m  eidier  position,  becomes  the  same.  Having  effected 
this,  the  one  knife^ge  being  die  point  of  suspension,  it  is  efi« 
dent  Aom  what  vre  have  said,  that  the  oefttre  of  <Mcillation  hat 
been  bronj^t  to  comcide  with  the  odier  knife-edge ;  and  the  dt»- 
tanoe  betir^n  the  knife-edges  in  inches  and  paits>  is  the  length  of 
the  peftdnlnm  due  to  die  observed  nomfaer  of  vibrations ;  ft^m 
whkh  tbe  langlh  of  the  pendulum  ^bradng  seconds  may  be  i:nU 
mdamd  wiAoist  ddfteulty. 

•  Tho  length  of  the  pendulum,  tfaen^fors,  may  now  be  determined 
at  jrieasmns,  with  fittle  more  trouble  than  is  requisite  fer  the  com^ 
pawsen  of  two  standard  scales. 

Captain  Kater's  experiments  were  made  in  Portland-place,  the 
Mtnde  being  6i*  SI'  6^4.  They  are  minuiteiy  doiaiied  in  the 
BUIoeo^aal  IVonsaetions  fM>  1818 ;  and  we  shall  meveFjr  state, 
that  then-  result  gave,  for  the  lengA  of  dK  pendulum  vibrating 
k  in  Vocoo  saui  redueed  to  the  level  of  the  Mi>  89<  139^ 
t  of  Sir  Oee^ge  gkickfanr^'s  tcolok 

Now, 
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For  Ibia  pwcpoae^  a  tmle  of  oqiial  paitg  {uo^  HMtteriof  idM 
i^lue)  oittfl;  be  pv^qpAred,  and  the  knfth  of  Ike  pendulum  olmi 

Sg  ««i^<»idii»  in  Londou,  be  delenmoad  mi  parts  «l'tfui^  miiIm^ 
t  JM  9^pp<i|9Q  )^  leaglb  00  fi[>ud  to  be  100  patti«f>  tliaatjlila^ 
li)eq,.iai^.ti(  >$ri^id  be  upon  racool,  that  tha  aacoMt  peadaiartJ 
(Which  is  an  invariable  staodard)  ia  eyMBl  to  ^^ISd^cinA^dl 
tijii^pf^W^ di@V  ^« should  baiise,  by  simple  proportioDy  ^.V^gefi 
t^iAPQf.^  36  to.01^78  nearly  ;-^the  kogth  upo«  ike  sooteMMt' 
ivpafd.b^^qi^  toour  praaent  staiidaiidyiutL  -.i.." 

.  J^$kviiis,.d«yiimii|in«d  the  lisogth  of  thependuhua^  €tt|itaMi  KuM 
pf oce^eded.  to  compare  the  French  oietre  with  Sir  Oaoi-ga  BhOakv 
lmgV^:fi^ii^  For.^s  pnrpoae,  tJwo  htan  of.  platita  wavaMiC' 
fi^W  fjabc^.the  ona,baing  psaciaely  the  length  of  the  matt^ami 
the ,q^r.  having  this  length  marked  npon  it  by  two  tine  linasi 
T^e.li^  bipen.vecified  \irith  the  utmost  eara  by.  M.  Arag6 ;  and* 
the  mede  was  found  to  be  e^ual  in  length  to  59^7079  inehm  <tf 
Sir  Qeof^^^ShnckkurghV  scale.  '         ^  -    ..  . 

.  Xhe^i^xt  object  .was,  to  datftrmine  the  variation  m  leQgtlM>f  Ike 
sea^ds  penduhim,  at  (he  pruicipal  stations  of  the  ttigonomfelrfeift 
survey.  For  this  purpose  Captain  Kater  employed  an  apparataa 
wkicb  ga¥9  tha  rdati»c  lengths  of  ithe  pendulum  at  the  dtierant 
stati9«s ;  and.knpwijig  the  absolute  length  of  the  seconds  peiidu'^ 
Iui^  ^  jU>pdoo^  he  was  .enabled  readily  to- deduce  its  leagtb^at 
each  station  where  the  experiments  were  made,  with  the  same  cer« 
taial^  as  if  it  had  actually  bean  measured  there.  Several  atatioks 
were  visited,  from  Unst,  the  most  northern  of  the  Shetland  isl^, 
to^XIfu9P9Se^  in  the  Isle  of  Wight;  and  an  acconnt  of  diese  opera* 
tiQp9.foria9  4he  third  part  oi  the  Philosophical  Transactions  but 
1819-  '  - 

The  French  s^avans  had  employed  an  apparatus  cog/ah&ihf 
Bofdafor  datoaniaiag the  length  of  the  penduiten*  Iteonsisis 
of  a  ball  of  platina,  most  carefully  made/  and  suspend^  "ffifm 
a  kaife-edge  by  a  very  fine  wire.  This  mode  requuts  Ihe  plaee 
of. 4he; fiacre  of  oscillation  to  be  found;  but  the  great  caie  with 
w1m«^  the  ball  was  figured,  and  the  trying  it  in  vaiious  positmis^ 
enabled  these  gentlemen  to  attain  an  accuracy  of  result  whkii^ 
from  thaoryy  might  have  been  supposed  imprac^cable, 

JUi^year  1817^  M«  Biot  made  experimentB  at  the  same  ate^ 
tiofts^at  Umit  and  Laitk,  which,  dwing  the  foUowing  year,  w^ra 
visited  by  Captain  Kater;  .and  he  th^e  determined,  by  aneliw  of 
Borda's  apparatus,  the  length  of  the  seconds  ptfMhdum,  by  adinri 
maaMirement  in  {nirts  Qf  tha  metrCf    This  being  co^v^tadiatxi 
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BwnMlif  mdmmp  we  fed  thdr  M.  BibtV  ifaCTK^gemewt  <ff^  tiie  jfen- 
(MM»*eKe«0dii  Ga^tein  Kater's  detormitMitioii  nc^  quite  two  ten-- 
tbousmdths  of  an  inch  at  Uast,  mad  at  Leidi  faHs  «liort  of  it  raOier 
ilWli^  Aaa  ifaa*  tpmotity;  tbe  mean  di£ferenoe  being  absolufely 
i^PfMibte'  iTihb  My  near  i^roeibeiit  of  rtBuits,  'obtained  by 
n|rtbiida..iolaHy  dissiailar,  ai^oriscs  the  concltlsion^  that  the 
do<Hf|»iaitii»»  of  the  length  of  the  pendukv  vibrati^  Mcondb,  i^ 
ImAM^  ttoMt  te  far  distant  frem  the  trudi^— a  fact  n^hkh  it  is 
of.  ooiiaideMbfa  imfportanee  lo  eatabHrii. 

*l£l$a  ^eota  oonteaqplaled  in  Uie  ocklress  of  the  Ho«is6  of  C^iH 
'mQM.to4u»  BiOf)ral  Highness  the  Prioce  Regent,  having  been  thus 
attained,  it  was  thought  advisable  by  his  maje0t3''8  ministers,  that 
tlMff|i|oli»«ttbJeotr  should  be  submitted  to  die  ddiberalie  consi- 
ilelatMi  of  oMitnissioners,  to  be  appointed  by  a  "writ  Under  the 
pwif  m^  before,  any  legisbidve  measBres  should  tak^  place  « 
th»#uV)»ct«  The  commissioners  nominated  in  1818,  ^ere  th^ 
kla  $ir  Joaeph  Bnks,  SirGeorge  Clerk,  Bart.,  Mr.  Davies  Gil- 
bMv  I>r^  WUtkm  Hyde  WoUaston,  JDr.  Thomas  Youttg,  and 
GafritamHenyy  Kaler. 

The  first  report  of  die  commidsioners  is  daiied  the  24th  June, 
18J^,  and  cootabs^  among  other  ma^ers^  ^ir  reasons  for  pre- 
fe«ri»g  4be  duodecimal  lo  ^  decimal  system.     It  also  recom- 


That  ifaeataadasd  yard  be  a  copy  of  that  whidi  was  employed 

HGaaeirtl  Rogr  in  die  measurement  of  a  base,  on  Hounslow 
palb,  aa-  a  foundation  for  die  trigonometrical  operations  since 
caimd.o«  by  di^  Ordnance  throughout  the  country. 

Xiiat  this  standard  yard,  if  lost,  should  \te  recovered  by  means 
of  die  koflb  of  the  secotids  pendulum. 

Tiiat  &e  .measuces  d  capacity  should  be  detennined  from  the 
weight  oi  tbe  water  they  are  capable  of  containing,  rather  than 
from  their  solid  content  in  space. 

Tbe.RaiNMi  idao  states  >— 

That  the  iegalalmdards  of  the  highest  authority  are  considemUy 
at  miBAMiJMEtth.eaeh  other. 

T^hW^^o^aoeottttt  of  the  great  convenience  whidi  would  be 
doptad  6iN»^lbe  facility  of  determming  agalloAy  and  its  parts,  by 
tha:#|M)f»tion  .of  weij^ung  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  amounting 
to  0sk  .entifi^  Bumber  of  pounds  and  ounces,  without  fractions,  the 
commissioners  strongly  recpmmefid,  that  the  stipidard  ale  and  corn 
gal)p^  ahootdxaontidn  eiactly  ten  pounds  avoirdupois  of  distilled 
walecy  at  60,^  of  Fahrenheit,— beipg  nearly  equal  to  £77<2  cubic 
inches^  juid  agreeing  with  the  standafd  pint  in  trc  £scfae<fuer^  Irbi 
coMinii  eaacdy  l^mty  ounces  of  water*   - 
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l/]^m  dtepropne^  ofabolitbing  altogeter  tbevi^t£U|#  fW^ 
ftHon,  and  publishing  the  new  gallon  of  ten  poundsi  ««  th«  Qf4y 
$tuuiuil  for  all  purposes,  the  commissioners  had  npl  ohtainf^,/luf- 
ficient  gromids  for  a  conclusive  determination;  thqy,  theriiforfy 
only  suggest;  that  there  would  be  a  manifest  advantage  i{i  the.id^^ 
tification  of  all  measures  of  the  same  name,  provided  ttiat  \\^ 
diaase  could  be  made  without  practical  inconvenience.    .     

The  appendix  to  this  first  report  contains  a  great  mass  of  vajif* 
able  information.  The  standard  measures  of  capwityj,  9\  the 
Exchequer  and  Guildhall^  are  given,  as  th^y  were  determined,  kj 
Sir  George  Clerk  and  Dr.  WoUaston,  by  means  of  the  weig^j^ 
water  they  contained.  In  the  preceding  part  of  this  artic;!^  ¥(m 
have  ffiven  a  table,  containing  the  results  of  this  cx^iminatipp*  VVf 
also  nnd  in  the  appendix^  a  copious  abstract,  made  by  Df* 
Young,  ,of  all  the  statutes  relating  to  English  weights  and  fiaa^ 
sures. 

The  base  en  Hounslow  Heath  was  measured  with  a  chaii|. 
which  had  been  compared  with  a  triangul^  iipn  bar,  on  whico 

S^nts  had  been  marked  off  from  a  scale,  said,  to  be  equal  ,tO 
eneral  Roy's  standard  scale.  To  obtaia  the  standard  yard, 
therefore,  directly  from  this  bar,  was  considered  preferable  to  tiding 
it  from  Roy's  scale.  Captain  Kater  undertook  to  comp^  the 
bar  with  the  standard  scale,  and,  instead  of  finding  that  ^i^ 
agreed,  a  considerable  difference  was  discoyered  to  exist  between 
them.  In  consequence  of  which, he  resolved  upop  the  compafisoil 
of  all  the  British  standards  of  linear  measure  which  he  could 
procure,  an  account  of  which  was  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1 82 1 .  , 

Our  readers  may  recollect  our  remark,  that  Professor  Picket's 
scale,  which  was  a  fac-simile  of  that  of  Sir  George  Shuckburgh, 
was  considered  throughout  Europe  to  indicate  the  English  standwl 
of  linear  measure.  It  became,  therefore,  exceedingly  desirable  to 
find  a  national  standard  which  might  precisely  agree  with  that 
scale.  The  standard  yard,  of  1760,  had  been  said,  by  Sir  Geprge 
Shuckburgh,  as  we  have  stated,  not  to  differ  more  than  two  leaT 
Aousandths  of  an  inch  from  the  standard  yard  of  1758;  and  as 
this  last  was  found,  by  Sir  George  Shuckburgh,  to  diflkr  finom 
his  scale  about  two  ten-thousandths  of  an  iuch,  there  was  a  <i¥mct 
that  the  yard  of  1760  might  coincide  with  Sir  Geofge  Shuck- 
burgh's  9cale.  Most  fortunately  this  proved  to  be  the  fact ;  the 
two  standardly  agreeing  so  very  nearly,  that,  for  all  purposes,  |h^ 
maybe  considered  as  identical. 

These  experiments^were  followed  by  a  second  report  of  tha  com-^ 
missioners^  dated  the  13th  July,  ISVUO,  in  which  they  atate  tfane 
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enor  Atthtd'been'ifiMfoTered/and^at  ihey  had  fbuBd  teatdn  to 
prefer  die  ptrliamentary  standard,  executed  by  Bird,  in  1760, 
which  they  had  not  before  received,  both  as  being  laid  down 
in  the  tno0t  'accurate  tnanner,  and  as  die  best  agreeing  i^rith  the 
wost  ext«nstfe  comparisons,  which  have  been  hitherto  executed 
by  irarious  observers,  and  circulated  throughout  £ttrope,^«-attd,  in 
iHuticular,  wfdi  the  scdeemploytdby  the  late  SirVjreorge  Shu^fc* 
bui^h. 

TThey,  Aerefore,  proposed,  tfiat  this  standard  should  be  cop- 
sidered  as  the  foundation  of  all  leg^I  weights  and  measures ;  and 
that  it  be  declaYed  that  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  vibrating 
secotid$  in  a'  vacuuin  kt  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  Londoti,  is 
39.15929  inches, and  thaf  of  the  French  metre  39.37079  inches; 
the  English  standard  being  at  6^  of  Fahrenheit 

To  this  report,  also,  is  added  an  appendix,  by  !Dr,  Young,  con- 
taining a  compiurisoQctf  different  cuatomary  weights  and  measured, 
8tc. 

We  have  already  given  an  account  of  the  ioij^ortant  experiments 
of  Sir  George  Shuckburgfa,  fqrthe  determination  of  tbp  weight, of 
a  cubic  incn  of  distilled  water.  Upon  a  question,  however,  of 
such  importance,  as  the  establishment  of  the  basis  of  a  national 
system  of  weights  and  measures,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  repeat 
Ac  measurement  of  Sir  George  Shu'ckburgh*s  cube,  sphere,  and 
cylinder.  This  was  done,  and  the  result  rendered  ^ome  $light  cor- 
rection of  die  supposed  weight  of  the  cubic  inch  of  distilled  water 
necessary. 

The  third  and  last  report  of  the  commissionera  is  dated  the  Slst 
March,  1821. 

It  declares,  that  the  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  distilled  water, 
in  a  vacuum  at  62*  of  Fahrenheit,  is  252.72  grains  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary standard  pound  of  1758 ;  and  states  in  the  appendix  the 
weight  of  the  cubic  inch  of  distilled  water,  in  the  atmosphere, 
when  weights  of  brass  are  employed,  to  be  252.458  grains. 

It  again  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  standard  yard  ht 
1760,  and  its  identification  by  means  of  the  seconds  pendulum. 

That  th6  troy  pound  of  1758  remain  unaltered,  and  that  7000 
troy  grains  be  declared  to  constitute  an  avoirdupois  pound. 

That  the  ale  and  com  gallon  be  restored  to  their  original 
equality,  by  taking  for  the  statutable  gallon  of  the  British  empire, 
a  ^lean  value,  such,  that  a  gallon  of  common  water  may  weigh 
ten  pounds  Avoirdupois,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  its  content 
being  nearly  277.3  cubic  inches^ — and  that  correct  standards  of 
this  iMpiBniXL  GALLON,  &c.  be  procured,  without  delay^  for  the 
Exche^er,  8cc. 
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the  appenaix  VoOik  Yeport  «dotiiii»  •aettil.ofi(D«|jiwi,tti*M& 
nieasurements  6fiht!^ir6,<xA^'  and  cyitt<far,  •nO'^w^ '«•«*«. 
hence  ae*M*d  of  *  CtiWc  iwch  of  dMtaifeA Tffaturi ;  i      i  ^'i^' 

Th*  thwc  report*  of  the  cooimi«*oiier»«f  T#eigh^  mdrtt^ 
iures  wfer^  followed  by  *  deport  Of  a  select  ««mtaitt»jefiiite 
Housi  of  Conrtnons,  ftom  -whWi  ooriumiiMill  (^4iW2Uh)j|» 
extract  little  more  than  flifetfoBowiog^itttwnfftto*  /ti&fiitoow 


■iH  I'.ili' 


deduced  Values  of  the  gall<«>-  '  VJ'LL" 


f> 


From  the  definition,  by  King  Wilham 268.8  ^  ,  ,^^ 

-    -      .fiotath^GalloBuneww  ,.. v^'T;-^- %i^'t.a  i 

.  FKom  the  Pint    ..••••;•••:♦••"?  ^r  *  •  •  •  •.-.•  •  v;  .^-J,,  .^  „n 

.  .  .  Frpm  the  Quart ,..*...  .^.  ......  r  •»•  •   z/rr,  .,  i  f 

Bv  wi  Act  of  Parliament,  made  fo*  Revemie    ^  '       ^  - 

.         ^    purposes,  <the  Beer  Gallon) . .._ ,  SS^^.^y '^Z?^  > 

■    ByanActofthe42dof6eo.m.^eWin«jl»J^f'»  a^  yn*  I 
''  ^    Gallon  is  estimated  ht ; .  .\\ . , . . .  '^%7M'-''^'  :*f^ 

TJierepo^  remarks,  that  '    .    ,  -^   ',» '  ,  i^^^'i 

*  The  wiae  gallon  is  w^pposeAtohave  continued  gradually,  sh^in^ipt 
ia  diwwsio^arf  till  its  prt^reas  was .  arrested  by  »  fiscal  ^d^finifiongt 
jWlittchea-'  "  ;  ,     '  •'.''■'-;  •ur-.vn 

We  thinks  haw«jrer,  that  we^ave  fiatw&ctori\y.pi*ov^.  tw.ic^ 
to  M  errweous.  .        ^'      *  ;       •  »       /J 

The  biH  for  estoblidiiag  tinifomuty  pf  weighs  ,a|«i  W^IUf^, 
wbkh  was  pBssod  by  parliamept,  in  cousequeuce  <rf  tbi^ ,  ^9^9 
nfut  b6  well  knowa  to  vomV  of  our  iwder^.     It  owjaip^   ,.   ^  , 

That  tieetaBdard  yard  of  1760  be  takew  as  th^  n»e^flK^ipf 
length;'    •  •    .     ,    *  i    t..»  f^^*- 

That  in  case  the  sailyaid  be  loat,  4efaoed,  fleitfOj^.  aTi  ^Rff- 
wiae  iiyurefll,  it  ie^restored  by  means  <rf  tte  Iwgdi  91,. tb^  pen- 
dulum vibrating  seconds  of  mean  time  in  the  latitude  o(^f^Q^. 
"  That  tba  fltndtt)d  troy  p<mjum1»  made  in  l7dQy.)»e.^eiqngiQal 
itaMiafd  unit,  ^r  meaaHre  of  weight,  upder  the.  de^opiffi^oi^^ 
Ae  imperial  standard  ^oy  pound;  and  that  it,fi^si^iS>f.,^7^ 
grains,  and  the  avoirdupoid  pound  of  70Q0  auch^ifaiqf .  ^^  ^yr,,yr' 

That  should  the  said  standard  troy  pound  be. lof^,:des^cffl^ 
defaced,  or  otherwise  iBJured>  k  be  restQfe4  to  w^pW  *« 
Inowa  weight  of  a  cubie  inch  of  distilled  w^r,  w)i^h,,,,whfn 
ti^eighed  in  aic  by  bma  'wei|[hte,  at  the  ^mperatur^  9^  fii,,pf 
FahreidMit,  the  bafon^tet  being  30  incbe^t  is  ^pal  tp  ^^$.^8 
grains,  of ^rtAidi  the  tooy  pound  containa  57&>^  1.    .  . ;    7 

'  Thiit  ther^tMdard measure  of  capacity  b^  the  gallop  ^^rthe 

tmme  <fS'  the,  Impetial^$km4^t^  ifMmi  end  .4ia<  ^t ^«opiWft#o 

pounds. 
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iifa^ilonipdratuic  of  6^,  &e  tnuoaieter  bei^g  9t  30  inches^  and 
that  this  be  the  tmit,  aid  oiil^r  slandajrd  m/^^wase  of  capaci^. 
-c^filitrtia  qtdirtibe  ikoibupth  part,  ancle  pint>.Qii^  eighth  pavt  of 
»iitbBtiiifcrdryJtdft«  That* two  mck  galUna  be^  peck,  ei^t 
•tidvgvMite  si^buikisl^  bud  eighl^  auoh  bushels^  a.  qp^rter  of  corn^ 
tofoMheraoby  good8^> :BOt  meafiifeA  by  haap^  ^ne^svure. 

That  die  bushel;  for  heaped  measure)  be  made  romidy  with  a 
plaiimMI  ^ifVeh  bottom,  nineteen  inches  and  a  half  from  outside  to 
obtsid^y^mid  that  it  coniiAiii'ei^htf  potidB  a^'eoiiqpoir  of  distilled 
water.     -    -    -  ....•-....   .i  - 

Th4;  in  using  tfaij  bushel,  thegoiods,  c^mmorfjr  sold  bj^  heaped 
measu^y  aball'be  befap^  vtp  to  Sie  'height  of  at  leasft  ish!  inches. 
That  three  such  bi^heb  wall  b^  a  sa<^;  and  twehe  >acks  a 
cbaldrwc   ''  "    V      ' 

That  in  al|  caaea  o£  dispute  respectLug  the  cbnrectnea^  of  any 
measHlerrfff  capacity,  where  recourse  cannot  be  conveniently  had 
to  any  of  the  standard  measures  of  capaci^Ti  or  to  parts  or  multi- 
|iIb3  of  the  saine,  it  be  lawful  for  any  justice  of  thfe  peAtt]  OTTua- 
riitrate,  to  ascertain  the  content  of  suchmeasiire  of  oapadfy,'bv 
direct  reference  to-  the  weight  of  pure,  or  raki  wnler,  vriikk  such 
measure  is  capable  of  containing ; — ten  pounds  avoirdupds  weigKt 
trf  such- water,  it  62^  Fahrenheit,  being  the  gtattdard  gdlon. 

The  act  also  ordains,  that  copies  and  models  be  ^provided  of 
tth^MMiMj&tdystfodllrdpvMm  ^gtiion^  afld^steudard 

{bf  iieaped  meadtire,  and  of  mich  parts  aiid 'nrahiples-AeMQfju 
the  lont'Mgh 'tr^uter;  oi*  Oier  eofattifosiOMBiri  of  'bis'  M^eoty^s 
Ttek^ury;  shatl  juc^etp^ient  to  be  dcposited'Sttke  fed^quer ; 
and  other  copies  sent  to  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  and  to  ^e 
Blitf  magistrates  iM'EfifibOTgfa' and^  I^ 
''  TUract  t^ctetidns'otlier  dames  wkfcb^twiilihl  be«up6rflao«s 

"'^Wif  h$N%  trii^eady  ex^iunftd  to'^nr  «etd«s  dsenanair  iaiifhich 
Yb^^  littMMi  yard,-  if  Io*t,  otight  be  logaiwd,  by'  mcantof  lihe 
'][>eiKiittuni  ^aiich  weshaH  noMr  naAe  thiem  onquainted  »lh  (ke 
mode  to ' be '{Hirsoed  in  reb^vering  tito^voy  pounds  aiKLlbeiq^- 
|yt3rial  gal]lon,'if  Ibsrt  ordefiieed. 

"'•^  Whentihy  substance  is  immersed  in  watM^iteiadeHtlyctispbces 
-ik  ^uaAtify  of  wat^r  equal  to  its  own  balk;  and  if  w  body  J^ 
weight  ih'krf,  aid  afterwards  ^ft^eigbed  wMte  suspended  ^nn water, 
te'^K^ht  wtH  beiets-kt  die  latlpr  Aaa^  ift4b»ibrmm*.0Me,  b)r.tfae 
weight  of  water  (^at-to^iB'  owfk  'bQttL)'whaAr  it  has'  diaplmd. 
SuppO!^^  t^jfKhd^  to^betranMlIf  mua>uwd*byAgi<hiiri>rd  ftcale, 

ji-    [  that 
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liiat  ha  bulk  b  found  equid  tD  64  ciAioiMbte^  K<mf  taih^agp 
brasd  weights,  (th^  value  beiii|^  kdJfferent/fmtkTed  thai  tki^  we 
equal  to  cue  anotber,)  and  weigh  the  <n4inder  iH  airy  auipeiKlmv  it 
from  the  bottom  of  the  scale-pan.  Place  H  vessel  of  distittoit 
wtoter^  tft  ^  temperature  of  6Q%  under  the  scale-^MAi-fiftMrwhidi 
the  cylinder  is  suspended,  and  take  ottt  weigbis  from  tha^  aUwr 
scale,  uutil  the  cylinder  sinks  into  the  water,  asd  die  stdb'tasm 
becomes  again  homontal.  The  weights  so  takett  ont^  whidi  w« 
will  suppose  to  be  1000,  wiU  be  eqval  to  the  weight  #f  6i  oqUo 
inches  of  distilled  water.  Now,  we  know  that  on©  cubic  inch  «f 
water  weighs  252.248  troy  grains ;  therefore,  64  cubic  kidnt 
H^igh  1G144  grbins  nearly,  and  eonsequently  the  1000  vraigbtB, 
which  were  taken  out  of  the  soale,  are  equal  t»  l6l44  troy  graitoti 
ii4ie*ce  the  avoitdupois  |>ound  miy  be  teadily  determined ;  aUd 
the  vessel  which  will  contain,  when  full,  ten  such  pounds  of  WVltf^ 
is  ^^  imperial  gallon. 

Th6  bill  having  been  passed^  the  lordt  eomfiussiottera  of  hit 
Majesty's  treasury  requested  the  further  assistance  of  the  comaia* 
sioners  of  weights  and  measures  in  constructing  the  new  staddanh* 
This  work  was  also  intrusted  to  Captain  Kaler,  and  in  a  little  mora 
^n  a  year  the  required  standards  were  oompleted^  and  lodged  m 
llie  Ti'eesnry,  in  order  to  be  sent  to  the  Ekcbe^uer,  Goilrihail^ 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin. 

To  give  out  readers  an  idea  of  1kt%  eava  with  which  these 
itandutis  were  adjusted^  we  must  refer  thetn  to  the  *  nnteophsed 
Transactions'  for  162& 

We  h&ve  now  bronght  down  our  aocount  of  die  weighta  and 
liieasutes  of  England^  from  the  earliest  times  to  die  present  oesiod-; 
and  we  think  that,  if  we  have  succeeded  in  making  OBntavesMi* 
telligible,  our  readers  wiU  agree  with  us  that  a  system  more  simple^ 
accurate,  and  convenient,  tbtn  that  now  estabtished^  c<Kild  baidly 
have  been  devised.  No  change  has  been  made  in  the  staniaKb  4k 
fe&gth  or  ^  weighl^  and  very  Utile  in  those  of  capaci^.  Every 
body  either  has,  or  can  readily  procure  avoindupois  wttghts^  and 
any  vessel  which,  when  filled,  will  hold  ten  avoirdupois  pounds  of 
water,  is  the  legal  imperial  gallon ;'  the  vessel  which  holds  two 
and  a  half  pounds,  the  quart ;  that  containing  one  and  a  quarter 
pounds,  the  pint;  and  any  vessel  vrhich,  when  full,  vrill  contain 
eighty  such  pounds  of  water,  is  the  corti  bushel. 

The  present  com  bushel  exceeds  the  Winchester  bushel,  as 
dctindd  by  King  Willidm^  by  ^  part  of  its  capacity ;  «ad  wfe  haf^t 
heard  an  objecdon  tb  its  adoption  founded  upon  this  trifling  di^ 
Jinettce,  which  our  readers,  we  have  no  doubt,  vriU  regand  at 
puerile^  vffaea  ^ley  aie  iofenaiedof  wh«t  ^fm  kaow^  by  cani^i  mt^ 
.     /  pediment. 
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th*  iMMhci  sii^  b#  iiiiKie  to  vity  aol  low  tbm  a  nintbpatt  of  Hut 
mh§k^  ttttoordtnf  lo  tbt  WHUur  in  whifb  it  is  put  iota  tht  toMi^ 

(  If»()pttU^^iit  Ibt-deoiUMil  fljttem  was  ««refiiliy  cootidtrad  b)i 
IhsfBoauMtaiiofierS)  bmA  re^soCed,  w«  think  ^ipon  go^  groundi^ 
in  DtvlMlr  of  tifee  bioaFy.  diviotfti*  Tke  deckoid  •jatem  o^rtaiolf 
Imm  dM  ttdvttiita^e  in  mthmetkd  opermti«n4 ;  but^  for  all  tb*  punt 
potfe»  ^  oomnkin  li^  die  bipary  it  infinitely  to  ba  inre^endU 
Tell  i^  capable  f>f  biaection  Mly  dnce,  but  ^ytrj  milling  wh0 
tMiaa  to  subdivide  m  yard  of  ribbon,  0btaiin,  merely  by  ptittiog 
tbe>etida  tmatber,  a  half,  a  quarter,  an  aightb,  ai^  a  sitiaentb  oft 
miL  This  is  the  method  in  common  use  ;  and  it  would  bo  djffi»" 
^ull,  if  not  impoiiible,  to  baniiblt  ht  a  syatem  tvantidg  thia  great 
pnnticdl  otoveitiett«e#     « 

Before  we  conclude,  we  wish  to  niake  a  remark,  wtuch  appeara 
to  OS  to  be  ctf  the  utmoat  importanGe.  One  of  the  clauaea  of  the 
recant  act  diteeti,  Ikat  in  oases  of  dispute  reipeating  the  ootncU 
orissof  at^  measure  of  capacity,  in  plaoes  where  recourse  cannol 
be  hud  to  verified  copies  of  the  standard  measure^  it  may  ba 
hHTfat  Ibr  magiidlraile*  to  mcertaiii  the  content  of  such  measure^ 
bf  direcl  refereueu  to  the  weight  of  water  which  it  is  caj^bie  U 
containing. 

Now,  as  it  lippears  to  hare  bMn  tli«  intention  of  the  eommia* 
dioMm,  that  the  eapaoily  of  every  measure  should  b^  deUmiiMNi 
solely  by  the  weight  of  water  which  it  would  contain^  and  not  by 
eompaiiscm  with  atiy  similar  measure  of  capacity ;  and  as  the  im- 
perial gallon  is  accotdingly  defiiled  by  the  act  to  contam  ten  pounds 
avoirdupois  weight  of  waleT,  We  eantiot  but  think  that  tUs  climaa^ 
by  directing  a  comparison,  in  the  firftt  iftMance,  with  a  standard 
nleasur^  of  capacity,  has  departed  in  some  degiae  Irpni  thn  siaH« 
pbeity  and  aotoraey  ocnUenipliMd  by  the  comaussiODen,  and, 
perhaps,  rendered  thai  ambiguous  whiJb  would  otbeiwise  bavn  been 
petfeotly  elear,  and  generally  understood. 


AnT»  VIIL— 2%e  fVorka  of  John  Home,  Esq.  ;  now  fitst  toh 

iximUd^  (a  which  %9  fT^iaud  cm  Actoimi  ef  bi&  Lif^md  Wri^ 

iing$.    By  Henry  Mnckenaie,  £lq*  F*  iC  S.  £«    3  vols.  Srni 

.E^nburgb*     1684. 

nPHB memory e^Mr.  Home,  as  an autfior, dapendi,  in £ngland| 

-*"    sddkm  Entirely  upon  hii    celebrated  tragedy  of  Dpuglair, 

Which  not  only  n^ndbs  the  most  itidispntable  possession  <rf  «h« 

M^,  but  produces  a  itrenger  efieet  on  the  fe^gtf  df  the  au* 

dience. 
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1^  m¥ici^^^^tmiilo)^^qi 

KM^be  scMledtitig'.of'thadce  in  luiraig  iHtupo^c^  ptohfif i  suidlt 
gene^I  intefestvand  M  author  liaii  been  more  forlmaleiinDweiiii^ 
2ie  creatures  of  hn  imfigiiilitioiir.peisaiiifiddiby'di^'fifilii]:^^^^ 
^Mth^  Eni^smd  ^oald  prodttee.*  But  it  inxextrnf^hii^ih^  a 
flh'mirif^  widi  tiid$e'*«rh08e  b«diiiei0it  isto  piebs^itetjpMbU4.ft» 
t^rn^y  itin^  p^sBess^  in  a  peoiiiitr!  degree, '  the  aMCimjof  disH 
pk^kig  tfiiiir  pdi/rers  to  adi«aitage;  md  it  is  equally  clfiac^dbii^iifae 
nibjMt'of  Donghui,  fco^efrer  feliciloiM  in  icielff  w«8  ^^rf«Uj0ai(e4)tft 
tfa^i'tiUe^  of' ihe; writer,  ^ha  treated  it  so  as  to  i^fiabl^u^^nii^ 
asoid^liiifpli^  ^  ;p<iwerfol  eflfect  on  dMt  feelings  xif  aucaaasifa  g^UMn 
mtkAks W faiciif.  •!> ;.        -MI. .a 

'  'it'ttiQ^t'be^  ititi6TB9thig,  th^trefore,  to  ibe  paMtayto/kooWjiBb^ 
history  and  character  of  that  rarest  of  aU  wiilecs  tn^thopitaebfe 
a^^ei^^^^'. successfial  ^t^pc  author;  by  wliich"we  understaftid(l^ne 
Whe^  piece ''has' ^  not  ottly  received  ephcaneral  suoceaa^  butjbil9 
•lldMi^ed'itiielf  on  the  stitge  (as  one  of  the  beat  aedng'  pl^igwiili 
ile'biiigifo^.'  Hhere  is  alaey  mnch  of  interest  obouAlikmeebiiito 
slAfyas  his  diakracter  is  drawn^  and  hie  babifts  deacrifaed^iintttu 
^iMr^  prefiied'to'  &ese  vchitnes,  by  the  venerable  ^author  of: jtfaa 
Man  '  of  Feelkig>  wfao>  himidlf  ynty  far  aduranoed  ior  li^B^  '^^ 
cherishes  the  love  of  letters,  and  condescends  to  pleaae  al  oi^ 
and'insrtruct  those  of  the  present  day,  who  aic  attariied  UQi;aticb 
|HiiiBtti(s^  by  placing  before  them  a  lively  picture  of' those  pnaekm. 
ecMCHrsiltwbosefeet  he  Was  brought  up.  i  . 

Neither  is  it  only  to  Scotland  that  these  annals  are  ialefosttng^ 
There  were  meiiof  Ikeratujre  in  Edinburgh  bfefofie  she  was  re- 
nowned for  romances^  nviewa,  andmagaainea — 

•  Viicenint  fortes  ante  Agamemnona ;'  -   j 

and  a.  single  glance  at  the  authors  and  men  of  science  who  dig|i^ 
fied  the  last  generation,  Mill  serve  to  show  that,  in  Uiose  days,  there 
were  giants  in  the  North.  The  names  of  Hume,  Robertson,  ler- 
gusson,  stand  high  in  the  list  of  British  historians.  Adi^n  Smith 
was  tlie  father  of  llie  economical  system  in  Britain,  and  his  standard 
work  will  long  continue  the  text-book  of  that  science.  Dr.  Black, 
as  a  chemist,  opened  that  path  of  discovery  which  has  since 
been  prosecuted  with  such  splendid  success.  Of  metapliysiciaus, 
Scotland  boasted,  perhaps,  but  too  many:  to  Hume  and  Fer- 
gusson  we  must  add  Reid,  and,  though  younger,  yet  of  the  same 
school,  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart.  In  natural  philosophy,  Scotland 
could  present  Professor  Robeson,  James  Watt  whose  inven- 
tions have  led  tlie  way  to  the  triumphs  of  human  skill  over  the 
elei^eqtSi  4104  Cferk  of  jBdinj  who  taught  the  British  seaman 
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m^'^^kff^littlkAji^Ammmm,  ink  kwmskcwii  fi?esp€y$^4;,if^mYm 

i^  Ulis4d4ttsiitatttg«isbed.dlrcle^.w>  fttleMt^^tp  t)m  {?#s|errtptK47 

thi^  tni»l'iaikeedbe:«oitdiof  fiifkwHyr  wko  ck>  joi;rt<fl^9M^.to,lM;Mff^ 
ioih«ltttiigtnioTe<of  aueh. DtMi  ikm  jnnibeifowaAi'm  t|iepf  Mf^pE^^^ 
and  fkf^Mkj  mktnibt  cx)aiiBmkiittOii  i»  ^^4^ j(^  iar,<:99lifmn^^ 
p^mrftso'i^well  entkled  toiA9k^  andt«o  ¥i^U>flijysi^^.ji^,{f;$>|psiti 
nMndv  «tleiitianu:  tWe^  jwitt  ie«eb«vour^  m  the  :9^piaq«f)>(^^99^ 
some  account  of  Mr.  Home's  life  and  times,  as  VfQ  ,fivi4 ,  lyb^^ 
dcilbiMi  i»y  this  eatceUent  biogaii)bcur»  «n<}  iiAwviifds^^fiijiiJ^r^j. 
sid«ertito-his;ch«BacteraSeaa*aMlllOf.  -  i  7t'>,'o(    }  io,  vioTfifi 

'I'MrvJokn  Home  "was  the  son  .of  Mr#  .^^kmn<l0p[^HiW,ijt^^ 
eferki  of  JLotb.  His  gnmdfaitiier  was.ft./soA/pf  .^r^H^n^i^ 
Vloea^  Q  tmsilideMcixkiit  of  Sir  J^mes  JSovn^yiOf  CloUinplM^^tWiQSfi 
aooeiBtor^  the  peesent  £arl  of.ikov^i  TbQifipet,  $»,ji^.^»^l{u^ 
to'amati  ^'iaiagiiMUioA,  waslemm^MMiof  ;bwift4?9^Qii^ 
a  ftimiljr  ofi&nk^  vrhoae  mpra«eAlatiiiMvw«^e^^cp^JijFj)^l9^^ 
bf'^pomff  8carcel]r  iiniHrior  to  ,thiit  of  the  .gre%l  Doiiglasoiy  md  iw^ 
aiglfr  is  £i^  boditot^e>cit»ym>aiid  jU>  Ihcansebres^  WethaiFaMcii 
a  «»opjr  of  Terset  addf«9sed  by  Home  to  I^idy  Kit^Ojcbyt^fiGiilr 
adrtopy  iniwbicli  be  cantraa%9  bis  aotiial  sitimtion  m^  bis  «i¥?i4Pf 
descent.  They  begin  nearior  thu^*'-Tfi>r  iX  mwl  be  BOtk^od  y^e  ^u^tci 
ftom  meaaory  2^^ 

•   ^  (^itii^fh>tiv  the  aneient'noliieS'Of  tile  lanif  :*         '  .     •  x 
Upon  the  ladder's  iowestroundletaiidc'.  ^      i  "i   .    i  /    » 

and  the  general  tone  and  spirit  are  those  of  ode  who  feels  him- 
self by  birth  and  sph-it  placed  above  a  sitoatton  of  depead^biSll 
to  SWiich  for  fhe  time  he  was  condemned.  The  same  family  ptifc 
Ranees  out  in  ourauthoi^s  History  of  the  Rebeilion  of-  1745^'fil 
Wie  following  passage r —  :   j        ^    ;  ^.jm 

\  *  Xt  bunbar  the  Barl  of  Hortie  joined  Sir  John  Cop6.  *  Hewas  fheii 
an 'officer  m  the  Guards,  and  thought  it  a'duty  to  bflfer  his  ^et^kk\ 
Vhen  the  king's  troops  were  in  the  field.  He  ^atte  tol^tt^^ai'i  atf^ 
fih^ei  by  one  or  two  servants.  There  were  not/  wairting*  petwHtstt^Mk 
this*  occasion  to  make  their  Tetnitrks,  andobtMvre.lb*  HH^Uyiebiaiga 
w^Miiiitle^iiKyre^iafliacentavyk&dprodaoednnScQtiaad.  '  n  vrv 
•  ^'It  Was  kitt0«ai  to  everybody,  who  knew/aoythieg^fOf  tb^^i$toc|L)Df 
Idieir  coimtry,  that  the  aaedstors)  of  t  tbb  poMenkKll  (fHm^  ^e^  t&^ 
p^etfnl  ]^ei»  JA  the  southpf  $cQtkivl)  coald^at  a  st|0ft  wari^if)gf.^e 
traia«l4n,tb«r<.P^^  territ^^es  ft.b«}y  of  w)en,,>v^K)^e  ?iBF?ftWj^ 
highland  army,  which  had  got  possession  Vf  tb^  cpp itaTpF  Dcotland 

(and 
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170  mMtt  9f  J(M.Utm»f  Aif 

wtttld  iiD«iM«5  fared  to  waHt;'A«*^dL  iiL  fp.  ?^,-774  • 

Thte  Idvc  Of  pMif  0t  f$$Bi\j  ymm  As  mwtcm'wl  anodief  beoiN 
Ittrkjf  ifl  Mr.  Hwne.  AriitoU^  hmhuom  tfat:  itat8tKOBouiiodig>of 
atnan'd  name  as  OM  irf  ^  dmsIt  ilkagranbb  vf  iimiltv^iafflMl 
Hc^MxIy,  vte  betie^ei  19  tmy  fend  ofliBviliff  hit  nlnie  ttkjMlitd ; 
but  Home  wa»  {Hronlitrty  saMbte  cm  lUii  poku  ThtonMnl  it 
Qtiifohttly^  id  Seotfftii4>  {mmoooosd  JEfeme>  nd  in  aodtant  ckmN 
Boefild  we  have  se^n  it  ifntten  HmvM^  Hmome^  tod  Homne;  tart 
tte  prmdfml  IniHiDh  ^  tlHi  fiunilj  Iwre  iMg^  iHed  the  pmmia 
oHhogHiphy  ^xf  J9cM^.  To  .Hvufi?  tfie  poaC  rigidly  vtaok  Curt  itod 
irm ;  and  H<nM  he  on  all  OMaMOBS  defeadad  aa  tb^oafy  legitH 
«Mt^  8hfl{^^  to  4)e^  great  imterttiaiMiit  of  hia  fiiend  fimd  ^iba 
hi^toriafl),  %hOi«  brAnch  of  lh«  ftmily  (ihtt  «f  NiiMrwatta)  haA 
for  some^  or  for  no  reason,  prefierMd  tfa«  oilhugiaphy  of  iHmtmy 
t^  wHich  the  {fhikmoph^r,  tho«gb  eftrbigy  as  nay  be  auf^poied, 
tery  YIttle  about  the  Matter,  nttuniUy  adhered.  On  omd  oocukm^ 
^irtf^ti  th«  poet  "Was  high  in  MMrOon  on  dwi  itoportattt  subfec^ 
th^  hi^ori^fl  proik)fted  to  settle  th^  (!|uestioft  by  easting  dice  Kvhicli 
ihOiild  ^tdbpt  the  <^er's  mode  of  spdling  their  nuM  :*-* 

«**  Ifay,'' Siys  J6hn,  **  tte  ts a aaost  eauaerdhugy psepesat indaadi 
Mr*  Philesopher^^foi*  if  yon  lose^  yon  tste  yont  own  oamey  and  jf  I 
Im^  I  lake  auoth^  man's  nanie«'''^¥oL  t.  p.  1«4« 

Before  we  le^ye  this  «nb|oct,  we  may  flMMioflio  our  mader% 
ih«t  the  family  pride  which  b  often  miong  the  Sooteh  ftnmd  d«* 
^nAing  to  those  who  are  in  such  humble  situations  u  to  seader 
it  ridiculous,  has,  perhaps,  more  of  worldly  prudence  ia  k  thitt 
might  at  first  be  suspedted.  A  Clifibrd,  or  aPcicy,  reduced  in 
circumstances,  fe^ls  a  chdm  of  long  deacent  unsiiiDable  to  his 
condition,  unavailing  in  aasiating  his  vienfa  ia  life,  and  ridioiiioua 
as  contrasted  with  thees.  He  therefore  stnks,  and  eadeevotara -to 
forget^  pretensions  which  his  son  or  srandsoa  altogedier  loael  sight 
of.  On  the  contrary ^  the  system  of  entails  in  Scotland,  their  e»-* 
tent,  and  their  perpetual  endurance,  naturally  reconunend  to  H 
Home,  or  a  Douglas^  to  preserve  an  account  of  his  genealogy,  in 
case  of  some  ev^nt  occurring  which  may  make  him  heir  of  tawti^  to 
a  good  estate.  And  while  this  attention  to  pedigree  may  conduce 
le  serve  contingent  advantage,  it  influences  naturally  the  feelings 
of  tl»e  young  Hidatgas  upon  whom  it  is  inculcated,  and  who  soon 
leam  to  priae  the  genrn  et  jprc^ovos^  as  being  flattering  to  their 
tanity^  as  well  as  what  may,  by  possibitity,  tend  to  advance  their 
fortune^  A  certain  number  of  calculable  ehances  would  havis 
made  the  author  of  Douglas  the  Earl  of  Home;  end^  iedeed,  an 
epidemic  among  the  Scottish  peerage  (which  ^eaven  forefend !) 
woHid  make  vnld  changes  when  the  great  roll  is  next  called  in 

Holyrood. 
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HalyMrii  Ziht  «M3iUig>  laiAfMi  in  Ihk  motlff  wmtIO,  tU 
family  pride  of  the  Berth  c^ntiUj  ham  its  -effeoW  of  good  aod  i^ 
evil*  ^  jLl  often'  leada  le  «  degiee  of  eeie  being  bestowed  qa  the 
edttQ»lioti<  of  tii0ie  jtitenile  gwtiUatrHr  which  saig^t  ^otherwise 
hARro*faefl4ttegleeted;.aod  focms^  at  the  eaoe  timei  ai^  excitexaeol 
to  hiMieynible  9kmi^fie§  tort  independeooe^  aad  to  nMin(y  refold 
ti^na  Mif'adDj[ltiBg  Aa  beharriour  aoA  sentimfttita  of  men  of<  hoaouin 
tboagb  fartttne  bas  Rented  the  meaoa  of  anpf^tiog  the  figuf^  <rf 
gfiirineti  ^thl#wiiev  On  the  other  baody  end  with  .les^  bi#Ff 
diyeoiiion§>  it>  aometiiiiea .  oeciiiona  a»  ieeongniousalUaae^  of 
pnb  and  ^ovariy^  aiid«abibils  the  national  chnmoter  in  a  puiat 
ofi  iview  o^pidly)  avroganft  Mid  ridioi^^ 

'.To  fettirti  bf  oar  fiibject  f^obn  Homei  educated  for  the  Scott 
pettbytaHan  eburob,  aotm  diataiigtiiahed  bioM^If  ainopg  bis  cofir 
teaiparanca  at  ooUege^  and  ranked  with  Robertsoni  Hugh  Slaifi 
Adun  iFeignaon^  who  attended  the  same  •enunaiey^  a^  ptb^rf 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  distinguished  hy  their  sensei  learnt 
ing^  Mid  tabatsy  although  Ibey  did.  not  attain,  or  contend  for^  Ijte- 
rairy  celebtityi  Ouv  aolbor  obtained  his  license  to  pt'eacb  tbe 
gospel^  as  a  probationer  for  the  miniatryi  (which  is  e^uiyalent  t6 
takiBg  deaoon'a  orders  in  England^)  in  the  eventful  year^  stili  em* 
pbatieaMy  ^listingniibed  in  Sootlaata  as  the  POBXY-FiVs.  The 
character  of  the  times,  boweveri  furnished  omt  young  poet  wilb 
emplo^miettl  moic  eongenia}  to  his  temper  than  the  peaceful  and 
ratued  •duties  of  ^  profession  be  luld  chosen*  ^  The  land  wss 
baning;'  tfaa  young  Chevalier  had  la&ded  in  the  bi^landsi  with 
4Mily  aeren  foHowersy  and  came  to  try  a  desperate  cast  for  the 
ciowii>  which  bis  »ieestors  bad  lost.  The  charaoter  of  Uom^ 
al  this  peried  is  thus  described  by  bis  elegant  hiogvaphelri**^ 

^  H^  ssmper  was  of  that  warm  suscN^ydbto  kind  which  is  eau^ 
vMl  tba  hsras  aAd  the  tender,  and  which  is  aese  ittad  te  dsUght  in 
tbewodd  of  sentisMnt  than  to  succeed  in  the  bnstls  of  ofdinary  lift^ 
This  10  a  diai^itionof  mind  wsU  suited  to  the  poetioal  character)  and) 
aepording^i  all  his  earliest  companions  sgres  thiat  Mr,  Home  wM  from 
h^  chiU#ood  deUghted  with  the  lofty  and  heroic  ideas  which  embody 
themselves  in  the  description  or  narrative  of  poetry.  One  of  them, 
nearly  ^  coeval  of  Mr.  Home's,  Dr.  A.  Ferguson,  says,  in  a  letter  to 
iii<^,  that  Mr.  Home*8  favourite  model  of  a  character,  on  which,  indeed,' 
huT'own  was  formed,  was  that  of  Young  Nerval,  in  his  tragedy  of 
Douglas,  one  endowed  with  chivalrous  Valour  and  romantic  generowtjfj 
eager  fof  j?lory  beyond  every  other  object,  Slid,  In  th^  contemplation 
of  fttttre  ftme,  entirely  regardltts  of  the  present  objeets  of  inter^t  or 
amMA>n.' — ^vol. !.  pp.  6,  7. 

JPor  such  n  character  as  this  to  sit  kiactive  M^ien  arms  were 
ctaibing  arootfd  him^  irss  bupt^sible;    John  Homers  j^ofessiwi 

as 
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his  fiiinffy,  decided  tte  caase  which  he  tras  to '  edpoirW/ iai|d  he 
became  one  of  the  most  active  and  eag^r  members  of  a  corps  of 
Voiuuteersy  formed  for  the  purpose  of  (kfendiug  Edinburgtr  agwst 
the  expected  assault  of  the  bighlanders.  Under  less  strong  ia-. 
iSuence  of  education  and  profession^  ivhich  was  indeed  irresistible^ 
it  is  possible  he  might  have  made  a  less  happy  option ;  for  the 
feeling,  the  adventure,  the  romance,  the  poetry,  all  that  was  likely 
to  interest  the  imagination  of  a  youtliful  poet,- — all,  in  short,  save 
tlie  common  sense,  prudence,  and  sound  reason  of  the  national 
dispute,— must  be  allowed  to  have  lain  on  the  side  of  the  Jaco- 
bites. Indeed,  although  mortally  engaged  against  them,  Mr, 
Home  could  not,  in"  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  refrain  from  tears 
when  mentionirig  the  gallantry  and  misfortunes  of  some  of  the 
unfortunate  leaders  in  the  highland  army  ;  and  we  have  ourselves 
seen  his  feelings  and  principles  (|ividehiiu  str^ug^lv  vyhen  I^e  came 
to  speak  upon  such  topics.     [^'  ^  f^'''  ^''^^  !'^-'''rl  J^'  ^*''  \    '! 

Uie  body  of  the  corps  of  voTunteers,  with  whiclli  Mn  Home 
was  associated,  consisted  of  about  from  four  to  five  hundred  ;  many, 
doubtless,  were  gallant  young  men,  students  from  the  university 
and  so  forth — but  by  far  the  greater  part  were  citizens,  at  an  age 
unfit  to  take  up  arms,  without  previous  habit  and  experience.  They 
had  religious  zeal  and  political  enthusiasm  to  animate  them ;  but 
these,  though  they  make  a  prodigious  addition  to  the  effect  of  dis- 
cipline cannot  supply  its  place.  Cromwell's  enthusiasts  beat  all 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England ;  but  the  same  class  of  men, 
not  having  the  advantage  of  similar  training,  fled  at  Bothwell 
Bridge,  without  even  waiting  to  see  their  enemy.  Many  of  the 
Edinburgh  corps  were  moreover  Oneyers  and  MoneyerSy  as  Fal- 
staff  says,  men  whose  words  upon  'Change  M^ould  go  much  far- 
ther than  their  blows  in  battle.  Most  had  shops  to  be  plundered, 
houses  to  be  burned,  children  to  be  brained  with  Lochaber  axes, 
and  wives,  daughters,  and  favourite  handmaidens  to  be  treated 
according  to  the  rules  of  war.  When,  therefore,  it  was  proposed 
to  the  volunteers  to  march  out  of  the  city  together  with  what  was 
called  the  Edinburgh  Regiment, — a  very' indifferent  body  of  men, 
who  had  been  levied  and  embodied  for  the  nonce,— and  sup- 
ported by^two  regular  regiments  of  dragoons,  called  Gardener's 
and  Hamilton's,  Mhich  were  expected  to  bear  the  brunt  of  jhe 
battle, — we  are  informed  by  a  contemporary  author,*  that —  ' 
^j.  '^he  provost  had  no  power  to  order  the  volunteers  out  of  town: 

♦  We  quote  from  a  pamphlet  entitled  •  A  True  Acrouut  of  the  Behaviour  and  Cori- 
daciof  Archibald  Stewart,  Esq.  late  Lord  Provost  of  Kdinburgh,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Frieod  ; 
London,  1/48  :'  a  production  which  there  is  strong  evideace,  both  external  andiaternaL 
foj,*tlnbuting  to  the  pen  of  David'Hume. 

ho 
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to  order  Ihe^.  '^  A  few  of  them  ma^e  a  faint^effprt.  i)Ht,"*tis  sai^^  met 
witli  opposition  from  some  of  the  zealously  ^eciecf^' who  reprepenid 
to'tfhem  the  infinite  value  of  their" lives  in  comparison  o^\hose  riif- 
Bkksi  the'h^^KlanderB: — this  opposition  they'were  neveif  ahJete  over- 

ediifei'""''^"'  •  "    '      •'"'-'      '      ..!..-:....      ■..,•.;...    M  .) 

''Tfey  diran^Weliti  tiowevey,  was  made  jJ&e5rag9on8,yirertp 
raded  oh  i\ie  High'Strecti  and  the  fire-bell  I'artg  for  the  Vylunte^rs  to 
assenible,  a  signal  for  which  the  provost  was  afterwards  highly  cehr 
silfed,  perhaps  because,  instead*  of  rousing  the  hearts  of  the  voluu- 
te^r^s  like  the  sound  of  a  tnimpet,*it  rather  reminded  them  of  af 
passing-knelK  They  did  assemble,  however^  but  their  relation^ 
(according  to  our  pectus  account)  assembled  also,  mixed  in  their 
ranks^  and  while  the  men  reasoned  and  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
their  friends  from  so  rash  an  adventtirei  the  women  expostulated, 
complained,  and  wept,  embracing  their  hus'bandsj  sons,  and  brothers, 
and  t>y  the  force  of  their  tears  and  entreaties,  melting  down  flto  fer- 
vbiirbF  their  resolutions.  *  At  last  the  battalion  was  or^iered  to  mov^ 
toTrnr  V.  /',-  JFes^^or^,  when,  behold  the  officers  complained  thai 
fli^Tf  meti  would  not  follow,  while  tlie  men  declared  that  flieir 
officers  would  not  lead  the  way.  The  bravest  hearts  were  casl 
ddi^n  by  the  general  consternation.'  We  remember  an  ihstahce  of 
a'sWt'vvhig  and  a  very  worthy  mah',  a  writing-master  by  occupar 
Gbn^  who  liad  ensconced  his  bosom  beneath  a  professional  cuirass,' 
consisting  of  two  quires  of  long  foolscap  writing  pajper ;  and  doubtr 
filil  that  even  Uiis  defence  might  be  unable  to  protect  his  valiant 
heart  from  ibe  claymores,  amongst  which  its  impulses  .might  carry 
faiiii.'had  written  on  the  outside,  in  his  best  flourish,  ^  This  is  th# 
bo<qr  ibf  J —  M' — ;  pray  give  it  Christian  burial.'  Even  this  hero, 
prepared  as  one  practiced  how  to  die,  could  not  find  it  id  his  heart 
10  accoftipany  the  devoted  battalion  farther  thsin  the  door  of  his  own 
btjlfee,"^v^nich  stood  conveniently  open  about  the  head  of  the  Lawn 
iWrt^.  The  descent  of  The  Bow  presented  localities  and  IfaciH- 
fifes  eqii^lv  convenient  for  desertion ;  and  the  pamphleteer,  whom 
we'"  have  already  quoted,  assures  us  that  a  friend  of  his,  wlio  ha4 
ftfaide  ^poetical  description  of  the  marct  of  the  volunteers  from  the. 


*  He  compared  it  to  the  course  of  the  Rhine,  which,  rolling  pom- 
pously its  waves  through  fertile  fields,  instead  of  augmenting  in  its 
coiftr9e4  is.  continually  drawa  off  by  a  thousftodcanfil^  and  a^/l^st 
beieemoer  a^naUriirii^  wkickliMa  itself  iii  th^  mmd^  boto»  'k 
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buttneM  it  iv«s  «6  die,'  w«9  e^en  less  odiiyin^thM  Aart  of  the 
cttben  vohmteers^  ^oie  business  k  was,  af  Fioelleb  snys  to 
I^ol, '  to  live  and  eat  their  tictuaU ;'  and  though  it  leads  tis 
somethihj  off  our  course,  yet,  as  Mr.  Home's  history  qfthe^rfv- 
flve  forms  a  part  of  the  work  now  before  us,  the  following  fively 
description  (from  the  pen^  it  is  believed,  of  his  distinguished  frieaa 
Davio)  \vUl  not  be  altogedier  impertinent  to  the  subject,  ^od  pj^y 
probably  amuse  the  reader.  After  remarking  that  cavalry  oupht  to 
nave  the  same  advantage  over  irregular  infantry^  which  veteran  lofan^ 
.'try  possess  over  cavalry,  and  that  particularly  m  the  oa«e  of  Higl^ 
lanaers,  whom  they  encounter  with  their  own  weapon,  the  Inroad^- 
Sword,  and  who  neither  formed  platoons,  nor  had  bayonets,  or  witj 
other  long  weapon  to  withstand  a  charge^— after  notictng,  more- 
over, that  if  it  were  too  sanguine  to  expect  a  victory,  llriffadier 
Fovriae,  who  conmaanded  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  might,  at 
least,  have  made  a  leisuielv  and  regular  retreat,  though  he  bad 
advanced  within  a  musket-snot  of  his  enemy,  before  a  column  that 
coifld  not  turn  out  fiva  mounted  horseman,  be  proceeds  thus  t^'*** 

'  JBefodre  the  reb^  came  within  sight  of  tte  King's  ftrces,  before  they 
came  within  thr^  miles  distsAoe  of  them,  orders  were  issued  to*  the 
dragoons  to  wheel,  which  they  immediately  did  vrith  the  greatest  order 
andregularity  ima^inabU*  As  it  is  known  that  nothiag  is  more  beauti« 
fill  than  the  evolutions  and  movements  of  cavalry,  the  ^>eetators  stood 
in  expectation  what  fine  warlike  manoeuvre  they  might  terminate  in ; 
when  new  orders  were  immediately  issued  to  retreat,  they  immediately 
obeyed  and  began  to  march  in  the  usual  pace  of  cavalry.  Orders 
were  repeated  every  furlonff  to  quicken  their  pace,  and  both  precept 
and  example  ocmcurring,  tney  quickened  it  so  well  that,  before  they 
reached  Edinhurgh,  they  had  quickened  it  to  a  pretty  smart  gallop. 
They  passed  in  inexpressible  hurry  and  confusion  through  the  narrow 
la^s  at  B«refoof  s  parks,  ia  the  sight  of  all  the  n<Bih  part. of  the 
town»  to  Ihe  infinite  joy  of  the  disaffected,  and  equal  giief  and  eonSt«^ 
luO^on  of  all  the  other  inhabitants.  They  mshad  liked  a  tanent  do«« 
to  Leith,  where  they  endeavoured  to  draw  breath ;  but  aone  unbaiky 
boy  (I  suppose  a  Jacobite  in  his  heart)  calling  to  them  that  the  high- 
landers  were  approaching,  they  immediately  took  to  their  heels  aeain 
and  galloped  to  Prestonpans,  about  six  iniles  farther.  There,  m  a 
literal  sense,  timor  addicUtalas,  there  fear  added  wings,  I  mean  to  the 
rebels.  Por,  otherwise,  they  could  not  possibly  have  imagined  tba^ 
these  formidable  enemies  could  be  within  several  miles  of  them.  But 
at  Frestoapans  the  same  alarm  was  repeated.  The  PhiTistines  be  upon 
theetaanpsonl  They  galloped  to  North  Berwick,  and  being  now  aboat 
twenty  niles  <ai  the  other  aide  of  Idbibufgh,  they  thought  they  might 
aafaly  dismonttl  fiwm  theii  borataand  look  out  lor  vkstoals;  Aeeordi* 
ingly,  like  the  ancient  Grecian  heroes,  each  began  to  kill  and  dress  hla 
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SffiiDl  of  p^ppar  and  o€  battle.  Tym  sbevp  and  turidea  o€  NoHk  'Jto** 
imk  paid  &r  this  warliko  diapo^itmi.  Bui  bakold  Xh»  uBcartaiiitfaf 
byipaAtiapjpinaaal  Wb^n  th«  Biutton  waa  juat  r«i4y  lo  to  pul  nfioii 
tlM»  t^blift  tbey Jbeaid^or  thQVgbt  th^y  l^aiMrd,  Ad  aamA  cry  o^  ^^  \^h^ 
landers.    Their  feai* -proved  stronger, than  theijc  bmjigef ,  ^^y  pgaiil 

Sot  on  horsebacV,  but  were  informed  tipie  em>ugb  of  f^he  |^lseoe«$  ^ 
ie  alarm  to  prevent  the  spoiling  of  t^ielr  n^eal.  jBy  such  nidime9t9  aa 
thede'  the  dragoons  were,  till  at  lagt  they  became  go  i;erfect  at  thejjr 
lesson,  th$it  at  the  battle  of  Preston  they  could  practiseit  of  tben^selves, 
liMmgh  even  there  the  same  good  example  was  not  wanting.  I  hav^ 
9de&:  ^  Italian  opera,  called  Cesare  in  Eaitlo^  or  Caesar  in  ^gypt, 
Vfi^KtBi  in  the  firat  scepe,  Caeaar  is  introduced  in  k  great  hurry,  giviHg 
Qvdersta  hia  soldiers,  fugge^  fiyg^i  <^*Ua  scam>0'^fiji  fly,  to  your  heels. 
Tbia  is  a. proof  that  the  conunanderae  the  Coltbridge  is  not  th^  firit 
b^ffQ  thai  gav«  such  Qrdera  to  his  tro^s.'* 

>  Whila^  tba  reiular  troopa  were  thus  in  hasty  retreat,  Jx>bn  Honi# 
•b4  aoioe  bm  otban  of  hia  incire  aaatoua  brethren  among  the  volun-i- 
Umi^mete  tryiog  I0  overcome  apprdiensiona  in  the  corps  at  large, 
aiflulaff itD  tboie  wkach  drove  the  dragoons  eastward,  fcutvrhtch  had 
Ibe  coattnuy  effect  pf  detaiiiing  die  oitisena  within  the  dreuk  of 
iiamr  walla*  Poeta  tmng  ^  of  imagination  all  compact/  are  suf>* 
paacd  to  be  more  ncceasibl^  than  other  hien  to  the  paaision  of 
ftadr;  but- there  are  nnmeroua  exceptions,  and  one  scarcely  wonder$ 
Aat  the  auttior  of  Douglas  should  have  resembled,  in  that  part  of 
hiB  Character,  the  father  of  Grecian  tragedy,  thus  described  by 
|iom^>  friend,  Collins,  in  the  Ode  to  Fear : — 

*  Yi^t  he  t}ie  bard,  who  firpt  invoke4  thy  name. 
Disdained  at  M^xathon  thy  power  tp  fe^l^ 
For  not  alone  he  nursed  the  poet's  flame, 

But  reached  from  virtue's  hand  th^  patriot  steel.' 

t^^apit^bow^v^i  of  exhort»tioa  aad  example,  the  voUinteei<9 

gav^  up  their  arms,  and  it  only  remained  for  Home,  and  the  few 

wlio  retained  qiirit  enough  for  sucU  an  enterprise,  to  sally  out  anc| 

Wite  dbe^iidvea  widi  Sir  John  Cope,  iivbo  nad,  aa  the  song  saySi 

*  landed  at  Dunbar 
Right  early  in  the  morning.'  ] 

JiAok  Home  determined,  however,  to  carry  apmt^  inteQigeom,  at. 
leaiit,  which  might  be  useful,  and,  for  thia  pMrp^ae,  bo  v^uluin^d 
to  wit  the  biyouac  of  Prince  Charles's  army^  which  was  in  wb«t  ia 
called  the  Ktng'a  park,  in  a  boUow,  lyi«i  h^XWM  ^  tw»  hilia^ 
Aithftir'a  aeat  tnd  SSaliabury  Craiga.  Jbood  bad  baien  jiiat  «erve4 
out,  md,  aa  tjbejr  wtro.  sitting  in  nMika  on  tin  gfoundi,  hci  had  a» 

,11         JiPtHfl  '    ■       ';   ■»! M     >    I    .1    I  ■    *'-«  ■  II   I    >      ■     ■    111.       I II    II    '    M   ■■ 

'  ^  Acc<fuint  of  iH«  Behaviour,  &c.  of  Archibald  Stewart,  Esq. 
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Mpertiliihy  of  cotmtiDg  this  handful  of  half-armed  tOQimlaiMeni 
m^  tamn  to  ovnturn  an  established  government,  and  to'  change 
the  dtttinm  of  a  mighty  empire.  They  did  not  eioeied  two 
(hoasMKi  i«e»;  and  Home's  description  of  their  abearance,  as  be 
ga«aitto  Sir  John  CopOi  is  no  trnfatourablef  example  of  his  pi-6se 
st)4eof  ceoiposition. 

•  *  The  €^n«ral  Asked  'whsii  sort  of  appearance  tHey  made,  and  how 
they  were  armed.  The  volanteer  (t.  e.  Home  himself)  answered,  that 
most  4»l  them  seemed  to  be  strong,  active,  and  hardy  men  ;  that  many 
of  Uiem  were  of  a  very  ordinary  size,  and,  if  clothed  like  L6xvc6untry 
men^«voiil4  ^in  his  opimon)  appear  inferior  to  the  King's  troops ;  bnt 
the  Uighlaaa  g^b  favoured  them  mueh,  as  it  showed  their  naked 
limbs,  which  were  strong  and  mascuiar:  that  dieir  eteiti  ceunte- 
tianceSf  and  bushy  uncombed  hair,  gave  them  a  fierce,  barbaroui,  ai^d 
imposing  aspect.  As  to  their  arms,  he  said  that  they  had  no  cannon 
nor  artillery  of  any  sort,  but  one  small  iron  gun  which  he  had  seen 
ivithout  a  carriage,  lying  upon  a  cart,  drawn  by  a  little  Highland 
horse  ;  that  about  1400  or  1500  of  them  were  armed  with  firelocki 
and  broadswords ;  that  their  firelocks  were  not  similar  nor  unifoirm, 
but  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  muskets,  fusees,  and  fowling-pieces;  that 
some  of  the  rest  had  firelocks  without  swords,  and  some  of  them 
swords  without  firelocks  ;  that  many  of  their  swords  wpre  not  High« 
iand  bix)adswords,  hat  French;  that  a  company  or  two  (about  100 
men)  had  each  of  them  in  his  hand  the  shaft  of  a  pitchfork,  with  the 
Uade  of  a  scythe  fastened  to  it,  somewhat  like  the  weapon  called  the 
Loduibar  axe,  which  the  town-guard  soldiers  carry:  but  all  of  them, 
he  added,  would  be  soon  provided  with  firelocks,  as  the  arms  belong- 
uig  to  the  Trained  Bands  of  Edinburgh  had  fallen  into  their  hatids. 
Sir  John  Cope  dismissed  the  rolanteeT)  with  many  compUmeats  for 
bringing  him  such  certain  and  accurate  intelligence/ — Toi.  iii.  f^ 
75,76. 

Of  the  zealous  services  of  the  few  but  faithful  volunti^ers  who 
did  leave  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Home  gives  us  a  slight  account  ;-biit  we 
cannot  help  rendering  it  a  little  more  particular,  having  beafti .  i^ 
more  than  once  from  the  lips  of  a  man  of  equal  wordi  aiid  humour, 
and  a  particular  intimate  of  the  author  of  Douglas.  We  firmly 
believe,  though  we  cannot  say  it  with  absolute  certainty,  that~Mr. 
Home  was  of  the  party  now  reduced  to  five  or  six,  whotfe  pro- 
ceedings we  are  about  to  describe. 

We  will  not  be  quite  so  particular  as  our  venerable  hfiformer,  in 
describing  the  naarchings,  and  countermardiings,  whidb  tite  de^ 
tehnined  squad  made  through  East  Lodiian,  calling  ateveiy  ale-^ 
house  of  reputatkm,  to  drink  snccess  to  the  Protestant  cailse,  and 
endeavourii^  to  coHect  news  of  Sir  John  Cope  %nd  his  army. 
Indeed  it  would  be  rather  tedioas,  as  our  anthorityy  iJkfMXfjk  very 
entotainic^  was  scMWtlaiigmnmtatn  the  narraltvei  ai^  sp»ed  ub 

not 
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not\^  shfg\e  jrimrd  h^dilock^, which  wedt^tarepruitthciMr  b«diiy 

strength,  or  s^  single  cfaopjn  of  twopenny^  o^  inutqlikui  of  btandy, 

\sh\(J^  sqpififi  ,t9.  siuppoft  their, maaly  spiut  foir  th^  appjxmekidg 

couflkt.     At  kt^tU,  tji^y  joiijied  Sir  Jphn  .Copci  md  cHSered  tb^ir 

service.     Poor  Johnnie,  the  obiectof  so  much  satire  and  ridioiil^f 

wf^^  fxx  faqt,  by  no  means  eijther  a  coward  or.  a  Ijad  aoldier^;  or 

^vep  a^contempiible  general  upon  .ordinary  occasioDS*,    U«  ^w^ 

^^p^Addivg-headed,  thicL-brained  sort  of  personi.who  cottld  act 

^qU  jpnough^in    circumstances  .with  which  he  .Mpas  ooBTwaant) 

Specially  as.  he  arris  perfectly  acquainted  wit^K  the  routine  of  hid 

profession,  and  hid  been  often  engaged  in  acti<Hi)  wkhoat  ^ter^ 

until  Ihe. fatal  lieUt  of  Preston,  tmving  shown  sense  enough  to  ran 

Miay»     On  die  present  occasion,  he  w;is,  as  sportsmen  say,  at 

fiuilt«     He  well  knew  that  the  high  road  from  Edinburgh  to  thQ 

iooth  lies  along  the -coast,  and  if  seems  never  to  have  occMrred  to 

bim  (bat  it  was  possible  the  highlanders  might  choose,  even  by  pre^ 

fcrence,  to  cross  the  country  and  occupy  the  heights,  at  the  bottom 

of  which  the   public  road  takes  its  course,  and,  thus  have  him 

an4  his  army  in  so  far  at  their  mercy,  that  they  might  avoid,  ok 

bring; on  battle  at  their  sole  pleasure.     On  the  contrary,  Sir  Jphi| 

trusted  diat  their  highland,  courtesy  would  induce  thorn,,  if  Uu^y 

moved  from  Edinburgh,   to  come  by  the  very  road    on  >ybic^' 

he  was  advancing  towards  that  city,  and  thus  meet  him  on^  e^Kual 

terms. .  tJnder  thus  impression,  the  General  sent  two  of  the  yolua^ 

teers,  who  chanced  to  be  mounted,  and  knew  the  country,  to  ob^ 

serve  the  coa$t  road,  especially  towards  Mussellburgh.    They  rode 

on- their  exploratory  expedition,  and  coming  to  that  village,  which  is 

abauJt  six  miles  frooi  Edinburgh,  avoided  the  bridge,  to  escape 

detection,  and  crossed  the  Eske,   it  being  then  low  water,  at  a 

plM;e,nigh  its  juoctiOQ  with  the  sea*     Unluckily  there  was,  at  the 

oppe^te  side,  a  anng,  thatched  tavern,  kept  by  a  cleanly  old 

y/fomt^  called  Luckie  F     ■>   ,  who  was  eminent  for  the  excellence 

of  her  oysten,  imd  dierry.-    The  patrole  were  both  6071  f)ioantS'^ 

one  of  them,  whom  we  remesaber  in  the  stiitation  of  a  senator,  a^ 

it  is  called,  of  tbe,c(Jlege  of  justice,  was  unusually  so,  and  a  gay^ 

witty,  agreeable  oompanion  besides.     Luckie's  sign,  and  the  heap 

of  oyster-shells  deposited  near  her  door,  proved  as  great  a  temp- 

tatioata  this  i^ifpUlaot  forlgm-b^ipe  as  the  wine-house  to  the  Abbess 

of  ^n4i0uillet's  n^uieteer.    They  had  scarcely  got  settled  at  som^ 

rig^  ,fKtndofe9^  with  a  bottle  of  sherry  as  an   aceompaniment| 

i)idben,»a»,SQi9e:  Jacobite  devil  would  have  it,  an  unlucky  North 

Coun|ry  lad,  a  wri^r's  (i.  c»   attorney's)  apprentice,  who  had 

given  Im  indenturesr  t^  dip,  and  takea  the  white  cockade,  cha^e^ 

to  pasa  by  cioliia  eunand  to  JQua  Priooe  Chai^.    He  s»w  tiie  iwor 

volunteers  through  the  window,  knew  them,  and  guessed  their 
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business;  Ii^  saw  the  tide  would  make  it  impossible  for  them  to 
return  along  the  sands  as  they  had  come.  He,  therefbre,  pkeed 
Umself  in  ambush  upon  the  steep,  narrow,  impracticable  bridge, 
which  was  then,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  the  only  place  of 
croMin^  the  Eske  t  *  and  how  he  contrived  it,'  our  narrator  used 
to  proceed,  *.  I  never  could  learn ;  bat  the  Courage  and  asswtfice 
of  the  province  from  .which  he  came,  are  proverbial.  In  short, 
&•  Norland  whipper-snapper  surrounded  and  made  prisoners  of 
my  two  poor  friends,  belbre  they  could  draw  a  trigger.'  Here  ottf 
Mccqlleift  friend  was  apt  to  make  a  pause,  and  hurry  to  tbe  sttW 
of  sfaughter  which  the  field  exhibited  in  the  afternoon.^  A  llttta 
cross-examination,  however,  easily  brought  out  the  tttrminttioii  of 
the  eatn{>aign,  so  far  as  concerned  our  fakhful  renmailt  Of  vohlll^ 
teers  now  reduced  to  five  or  six.  '^j^m 

WJien  the  party  which  mafrched  with  Colic's  army  had  arrffea 
at  the  'spot  where  the  battle  took  place  on  the  next  morning,  it 
Was  natural  that  they  should  quarter  themselves  in  the  honse  df 
the  father  of  our  narrator  (a  clergyman),  which  was  In  the  ittttnS* 
diate  vicinity  of  the  destined  field.  Our  friend,  as  was  no  Teij 
natural,  recollected  a  small  scantling  of  Madeira,  and^it  wai 
judged  prudent  to  anticipate  the  order  of  the  next  day  by  drhikftlg 
it  up  themselves.  They  then  went  to  bed,  desiring  die  fflaid-sci*» 
Vant  to  call  them  at  sun-rise,  or  how  much  sooner  the  battle  ffcouM 
begin.  But,  alas  !  the  first  edge  of  the  sun's  disk  that  rose  tAove 
the  ocean  saw  both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  fi-ay,  and  flife 
Volunteers  had  just  dreamed  that  they  heard  a  Cannon  shotortwO; 
when  the  mother  of  our  friend  burst  mtO  his  room,  imploring  him 
to  hide  his  arms,  for  the  King^s  army  was  totally  routed.  *"  We 
bustled  up  in  a  hurry,'  said  our  friend,  *  scarcely  thinking  the  tidings 
possible ;  when,  from  the  window,  I  could  see  the  dragoons,  v^hose 
nerves  had  never  recovered  the  Canter  of  CoUbrigg,  as  that 
J^treat  was  called,  in  full  rout,  pursued  by  the  whole  cavalry  of  the 
highland  army,  consisting  of  Lord  Elcho,  Sir  Peter  Threlpland, 
and  two  or  three  gentlemen,  with  their  grooms.' — *ln  short,'  as 
our  friend  expressed  himself,  *  the  dragoons  and  hlghhmdew 
divided  the  honours  of  the  day,  and  on  Uiaf  occasion,  at  least, 
the  race  was  to  the  swift,  and  die  battle  to  the  strong.**  Thfe 
sleepers,  thus  unpleasantly  alarmed,  were  now  obliged  to  conc'^a! 
or  surrender  their  arms,  and  employ  what  remained  of  their. 2eal 
in  attending  to  the  wounded,  who  were  brought  intb  th6  cle^gy- 
ttian's  house  in  great  numbers,  dreadfully  mangled  by  the  broadr- 
swords.  One  of  the  volunteers  (for  two  of  the  Corps  actiially 
were  m  the  battle,  alter  all  the  impediments  which  oysters,  sherry, 
and  ok  inadeira  had  thrown  in  their  way)  tecfeited  thitty  wOUiids, 
yet  recovered.    His  name  was  Myrie^  a  CreoKail  by  birth,  and  i, 
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•Itideiit  of  medkine  at  the  collej^  of  Edinburgh*  His  comrade^ 
Campbell,  escaped  by  speed  of  horse.  Hence,  the  verses  on  the 
irolunteers^  in  the  satiric  ballad  which  old  Skirving  (father  of 
(Skirving  Uie  artist)  wrote  upon  this  memorable  oonflict  :-^ 

*  Of  a'  the  gang  nane  stood  the  bane, 
But  twa  and  ane  was  ta^en  man^ 
For  Campbell  rade,  btlt  Myrie  staid, 

And  sure  he  paid  th«  kain*  man. 
Fell  slcelps  he  got^  was  worse  than  shot, 
From  ^e  sharp^edged  dayuore  man/ 

If  the  author  of  Douglas  was,  as  we  believe,  one  of  th*  party 
of  sleepeis  thus  unpleasantly  awakened,  the  unexpected  issue  of 
tiie  combat,  and  tnc  ghastly  spectacle  of  the  wounded,  did  not 

J>revent  him  from  again  engaging — and  that  scarcely  under  more 
brtunate  auspices^— in  the  same  Service. 

The  town  of  Glasgow  raised  a  body  of  volunteers,  in  ithich 
Borne  obtained  th^  situation  of  lientenant.  This  regiment  Joined 
general  Hawley  on  the  I3th  of  January,  1746,  and  our  author 
l^as  present  in  the  action  near  Falkirk,  which  seems  to  have 
been  as  confused  an  affair  as  can  well  be  fanagined.  Hftwiey 
had  not  a  better  h^ad,  and  certamly  a  much  worse  heart  than 
Sir  John  Cope,  who  was  a  humane,  good-tempered  man.  The 
new  general  ridiculed  devetely  the  conduct  of  his  predecessor,  and 
remembering  that  he  had  seen,  in  1713,  the  left  wing  of  the  high* 
kndiers  broken  by  a  charge  of  the  Duke  of  Argyte's  horse,  which 
came  upon  them  across  a  morass,  he  resolved  to  manoeuvre  in  the 
same  manner.  He  forgot,  however,  a  material  circumstati<*e-* 
that  the  morass  at  Sheriffmuit  was  hard  frozen,  which  made  some 
difference  in  favour  of  the  cavalry.  Hawley's  maneeuvre,  as 
commanded  and  executed,  plunged  a  great  pait  of  his  dragoons 
up  to  the  saddle-l^ps  in  a  bog,  where  the  his|ilanders  cut  them  to 
t)ieces  witti  so  little  trouble,  that,  as  one  of  the  performers  asstkred 
us^  the  feat  was  as  easy  as  slicing  baacan.  The  galhintty  of  some 
of  the  English  reginients  beat  off  the  highland  charge  on  another 
point,  and,  amid  a  tempest  of  wind  and  rain  which  has  been 
seldom  eijudled.  Hie  field  presented  the  singular  prospect  of 
two  armies  nying  different  Ways  at  the  same  moment.  The 
king's  troops,  however,  ran  fastest  and  farthest,  and  were  the  last 
to  recover  their  courage;  indeed^  they  retreated  that  night  to 
Falkirk,  leaving  their  guns,  burning  their  tents,  and  striking  a 
new  panic  into  the  British  nation,  which  was  but  just  recovering 
firom  the  flutter  excited  by  what,  in  olden  times,  would  have  been 

I  -I  ■    _  -I    _l Hill.-'  -^  . 

•  LKertUj:,  '  JMWd  the  relit  f  equi^rjOent  to  th«  Bi»gUsh  phrase  o£  'paid  the 
r«ckoiilii|/         ^ 
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c^lM  the  "Raid  of  Derby.  In  the  drawing-rooih  -wbrch '  <ook 
place  at  Saint  Jfimes's  on  the  day  the  news  aiTived,  all  eoUtt^ 
tenances  were  niarked  with  doubt  and  apprehension,  txc^pHnf 
those  of  George  the  Second,  the  Earl  of  Stair,  and  Sfr'Jblrtk 
Cope,  who  was  radiant  with  joy  at  Hawley's  discotnfitutte.  ^  Ih^ 
deed,  the  idea  of  the  two  generals  was  so  closely  connected,  Ihjtt 
a  noble  peer  of  Scotland,  upon  the  same  day,  addressed  Sll-  J dhh 
Cope  by  the  title  of  General  Hawley,  to  the  no  small  amusetn^ht 

of  those  who  heard  the  qui  pro  quo.  *; 

Mr.  Home  had  some  share  in  this  action.  The  Gldsrgb^  i*e^ 
giment  being  newly  levied  was  not  honoured  with  a  place  iA'  the 
fine,  though  it  certainly  could  not  have  behaved  worse  than  some 
who  held  that  station  :  they  were  drawn  up  beside  some  €otttkg68 
on  the  left  of  the  dragoons^  and  seem  to  have  stood  fi^t  when  the 
others  went  off.  Presently  afterwards  General  Hawley  rode  past 
thenjL,  in  the  midst  of  a  disorderly  crowd  of  horse  and  foot,  and 
he  hunielf  apparently  considerably  discomposed ;  for  he  could 
give.  IK)  aoswer  to  Mr.  Home,  who  asked  him  for  orders^  and  w^ 
solici^us  to  know  whether  any  regiments  were  standings  anil 
^dbere  tb^  were;  but,  pointing  to  a  fold  for  cattle,  he  desired 
the  volunteers  to  get  in  there,  and  so  rode  down  the  hill,  the  gpo- 
fueion  becoming  generaL  After  remaining  where  they  had  b^en 
imprisoned,  rather  than  posted,  and  behaving  with  considerable 
spirit,*  lieutenant  Home,  his  captain^  and  a  few  of  his  men^  were 
taken  upon  their  retreat :  they  were  used  with  little  courtesy  far 
tlie  highlanders,  who  made  allowances  for  the  opposition  wbicn 
they  experienced  from  the  red-coats,  but  could  not  see  what  inte- 
rest the  militia  or  volunteers  had  in  the  matter.  Accordingly, 
when  the  prisoners,  being  lodged  in  gaol  at  Falkirk,  and  neglected 
in  the  general  hurry,  became  clamorous  for  provisions — ^tne  ser- 
geant of  their  guard  very  soberly  asked  them  '  wh^tt  occasion 
they  could  possibly  have  for  supper^  since  they  were  to  be  haqged 
in  the  nooraing.' 

•  Home,  in  his  own  History,  is  silent  on  the  behaviour  of  the  Glasgow  regfiment^  but 
not  so  a  metrical  chronicler,  who,  wrote  a  history  of  the  insurrection  in  doggre)  vefse 
indeed,  but  sufficiently  accurate.    This  author,  who  is,  indeed,  no  other  than  Ovgftid 
Onfaam^  bellman  of  Glasgow,  says  that  the  highlanders,  having  beateu  the  bors^-^ 
*  The  south  side  being  fairly  won. 

They  faced  north,  as  had  been  done ; 

Where  next  stood,  to  bide  the  crush. 

The  volunteers,  who  zealous, 

Kept  firing  close,  till  near  surrounded. 

And  by  the  flying  horse  confounded : 

Thev  suffered  sair  into  this  place. 

No  nighlander  pitied  their  case : 

You  eurted  milkia,  they  did  eweaiv 

Wfbat  a  devil  did  bring  you  here.' 

Hi'aoryo/thelteheffion^V745'lT49, 

Their 
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I'  Thfrir  fdooro,  however,  wa«  imider:  thegr  were  impmoned  in 
^.  foJd  castle  of  Doune,  oo  the  north  side  of  the  Forth,  built  by 
fo^  ,o(,tbe  dukea  of  Albany,  and  their  place  of  confinement  was 
fif^f  the  top  of  that  very  lofty  building.  Nevertheless^  five  or  six 
^|the.pp^)on^r3.  Home  being  of  the  number^  proposed  the  ha- 
(^rdoi\i9t  experiment  of  an  attempt  to  escape  by  descending  from 
:the  batjUemeuts^  a  height  of  seventy  feet,  by  means  of  a  rope  con- 
0M:ucted  out  of  slips  of  their  blank^ts^  which  they  tore  ut>  for  that 
purpose.  The  issue  of  the  attempt  vindicates  what  we  have  said 
of  Hjtme'si  courage  and  spirit :  we  will^  therefore,  give  it  in  his 
Pfma,  words: — 

v'^  Whoti  csferything.was  a^jjuaited,  they  went  up  to  the  battlements, 
.iasUned  the  rofc,  aad  about  one  o'clock  in  the  moming  began  to 
d06(;^nd.  The  two  oificersp  with  Robert  Douglas,  and  one  of  the  men 
^ken  up  as  spies,  got  down  very  well ;  but  the  fifth  man,  one  of  the 
.spies,  who  was  very  ^U  and  big,  coming  down  in  a  hurry,  the  rope 
proke  with  him  just  as  his  feet  touched  the  ground.  The  lieutenant 
(Home  himself)  standing  by  the  wall  of  the  castle,  called  to  the  volun- 
teer, wbose  turn  it  was  to  come  do^m  next^  not  to  attempt  it ;  for  that 
ttventyor  diirtyfeet  ^\'ere  broken  off  from  the  rope.  Notwithstanding 
this  warning,  Mrhich  he  heard  distinctly,  he  put  hunself  upon  the  KJpe, 
a^d  coming  down  as  far  as  it  lasted,  lot  go  his  hold :  his  fnend  Douglas 
laTwl  the  lieutenant,  (who  were  both  of  them  above  the  niddle  si«e,)  as 
^M&n  as  lliey  saw  him  upon  the  rope  (for  it  was  moonlight)  put  them- 
sehes  under  him,  to  break  his  fall,  which  in  part  they  £d  ;  but  falling 
-from  so  great  a  height, he  brought  them  both  to  the  ground,  dislocated 
one  of  bur  aaklas,  auod  broke  several  of  his  ribs.  In  this  extremity  the 
.iieiiteMmt  raised  him  from  the  ground,  and  taking  him  upon  his  back, 
for  he  was  -slender  and  not  very  tall,  carried  him  towards  the  road 
which  led  to  Alloa*  When  the  lieutenant  was  not  able  to  go  any  fer- 
ther  with  his  burthen,  other  two  of  the  company  holding  each  of  them 
one  of  Mr.  Barrow's  arms,  helped  him  to  hop  along  upon  one  leg. 
tn  this  manner  they  went  on  very  slowly,  a  mile  or  so ;  ^ut  thinking 
that,  at  the  rate  they  proceeded,  they  would  certainly  be  overtaken, 
they  resolved  to  call  at  the  first  house  they  should  come  to.  When 
they  came  to  a  house,  they  found  a  friend ;  for  the  landlord,  who  rented 
a  small  farm,  was  a  whig,  and  as  soon  as  he  knew  who  they  were,  or- 
dered one  of  his  sons  to  bring  a  horse  from  the  stable,  take  the  lame 
gentleman  behind  him,  and  go  as  far  as  his  assistance  was  necessary. 
Thus  equipped,  they  went  on  by  Alloa  to  TuUyaHan,  a  village  near  the 
sea,  where  they  hired  a  boat  to  carry  them  off  to  the  Vulture  sloop-of- 
war,  which  was  lying  at  anchor  in  the  Frith  of  Forth.  Captain  Fal- 
coner of  the  Vulture  received  them  very  kindly,  and  gave  them  his 
barge  to  carry  them  to  Queensferry.' — vol.  iii.  pp.  172 — *. 

The  volunteer  who  suffered  ob  this  occasion  was  Thomas 
Barrow,  lliis  is  the  mutual  friend  of  Home  and  Collins,  ^  the 
<K>fdial  youth'  referred  to  in  the  ode  on  the  highland  superstitions, 
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addtewed  by  die  Ittter  ib  ihe  former  poet  When  Mh  Homi^s 
connexion  with  the  great  enabled  him  to  serve  his  friend^/BM'ow 
was  not  forgotten ;  and  Barrow  repaid  the  obligation  by  making 
Home  acquainted  with  Collins,  wno,  in  consequence,  delighted 
with  the  legends  of  mystery  which  Home  repeated  tb  MtH,  comw 
posed  that  beautiful  ode,  which  is  certainly  one  of  rtw  most  pl^an^ 
mg  and  poetical  of  his  compositions.  '  ' 

We  are  now  done  with  Mr.  Home's  military  exptoit^  and'btt^ 
zards^  on  which  we  ha^e,  perhaps,  di^eit  too  lotig,  th<Migh  it  niuM 
be  remembered  that  our  author  was  the  h^Brtoriograpber  of  ^at 
period.  His  studies  were  resumed,  ^  and  chiefly/  s^ys  hi^  bky' 
grapher,  were  '  such  as  to  lead  Us  mind  to  that  lofty  atid  m^rild 
sentiment,  the  swell  of  which  is  one  of  the  nurses  of  poetry .^ 

*  Amidst  Ws  classical  and  poetical  read5ng,  however,  Mr.  Home  oc- 
cupied himself  not  only  in  the  studies  of  ethics  and  divinity,  bnt  also  f  ft 
the  composition  of  sermons.  But  even  at  these  moments,  it  Woala 
seem  as  if  his  mind  was  constrained,  not  changed,  from  its  favourite 
bent ;  for,  on  the  backs,  or  blank  interstices  of  the  papers  oontainW 
some  of  his  earliest  composed  sermons,  there  ore  passages  of  poetry 
written  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  state,  as  the  inspiration  or  leisure  of 
the  m6ment  prompted  or  allowed/ — vol.  i.  p.  33. 

Mr.  Home  was  appointed  in  the  year  1746  miniitBr  of  Atiiel» 
staneford,  in  East  LoUiian,  a  locality  which  he  baa  not  forgotlMl 
in  his  celebrated  tragedy,  having  fixed  the  appreh^ded  desoeal 
of  the  Danes 

•  near  to  that  place  where  the  seai>rock  i 


Amazing  Bass,  looks  o  er  a  fertile  laad.* 

Mr.  Home's  leisure,  although  his  clerical  duties  wcm  not 
only  regularly,  but  strictly  attended  to,  naturally  induced  bhn  to 
indulge  his  poetical  taste,  and  without,  perhaps,  suspecting  the 
scandal  the  choice  might  occasion,  to  direct  it  towards  dramatic 
composition.  Admiring  Plutarch,  as  that  biographer  must  be 
admired  by  all  who  have  the  least  pretension  to  poetical  imagina- 
tion, and  being,  as  Mr.  Mackenzie  informs  us,  attached,  like  most 
other  young  men  of  ardent  minds,  to  the  republican  form  of 
government,  he  selected  from  the  storehouse  of  the  old  Grecian 
the  stoiy  of  Agis,  without,  perhaps,  minutely  inquiring  whether 
the  subject  had  enough  of  general  interest  in  itself  to  support  die 
dialogue  through  five  acts,  or  was  likely  to  be  much  improved  by 
the  ordinary  receipt  of  a  love-intrigue,  awkwardly  dovetailed  into 
the  general  plot. 

About  the  end  of  1749  he  went  to  London,  and  tendered  bib 
play  to  Garrick ;  but  the  author  at  that  time  was  an  unknown 
Scottish  clergyman,  and  the  manager,  wbo^e  interest  was  always 
best  secured  by  distinction,  patronage,  or  literary  reputation  ilt 

leasty 
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iMtitf  4f  dhud  bringing  Mia  piec#  forwurd^    UiuW  the  ($t&n§$ 
#f  Uioftifitmtioii  to  find  neglect 

*  his  only  meed, 
(And  heavy  fidls  it  on  so  proud  a  head,') 
ih^  unaucceaa^il  tragedian  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of 
SbfJiM>ear^  and  there  wrote  a  copy  of  verses,  imploring  the  de^ 
ceased  bard  to  transmute  him  into  a  marble  image,  ana  fix  him 
bi^de  bi9  pipnnment^  since  be  bad  not  obtained  this  opportunity 
^  fyBQxmUng  the  pubUc  by  tcagic  pqwers  resembling  bis  own* 
.  Qu  Home's  rotura.  to  .Scouand,  he  continued  his  drapiatio 
labors  under  better  ansi^cest  The  old  ballad  of  Qii  Morriee 
f  WP^ii^d  bim  with  a  plot  of  simple,  yet  engrosung  and  general 
interest,  uppn  wbicb  the  tragedy  of  '  Douglas'  was  con4)08ed, 
amidst  the  universal  iipplause  of  the  literary  associates  of  tho 
f^uthor,  which  circle  already  comorehended  the  first  order  of  £din<* 
burgb  literati*— Liord  EUbank,  Uatid  Hume,  Mr.  Wedderbumi 
Pr»  Adam  Ferguson,  &c,  A  second  journey  to  Xiondon-^a  se« 
cond  application  to  Garrick,  met  with  a  similar  rebufi*  as  in  the 
casa  of  <  Agis : '  tba  manfi|er  prooonnced  the  play  totally  unfit  for 
tbe  stage.  There  migbt,  indeed,  be  another  reason  for  this  rejeo* 
tion :  Garrick  was  naturally  partial  to  those  pieces  in  which  he  ' 
himself  could  appear  to  advantage,  and^  though  not  more  then 
forty- years  of  age,  he  was  scaicely,  in  1746,  the  natural  represent 
tettve  of  the  striplmg  Douglas. 

The  friends  of  tt^  autk>r  were  of  a  difierent  opinion  from  the 
English  manager,  and  determined  to  try  the  experiment  of  a  play 
written  by  a  Scottish  man,  and  produced,  for  die  first  time,  on  a 
pcovinciel  stage^-^so  that  of  Edinburgh  was  now  to  be  termed* 
li»  reception  of  Dougbis,  as  appean  from  the  fi>llowing  account 
by  Mr.  Meckenae,  was  as  brilliant  as  the  author's  friends,  nay, 
the  author  himself,  could  have  desired:-^ 

*  I>r«  Carlyle,  who  sometimes  witnessed  the  rehearsals^  expffsaet, 
in  his  Memoirs**  his  surprise  and  admiration  at  the  acting  of  Mrs. 
Wardi  who  performed  Lady  Handolpb.  Digges  was  th^  Douglas  of 
the  piece,  his  supposed  father  was  played  by  Hayman,  and  Glenslvon, 
by  tove ;  actors  ot  very  considerable  merit,  and  afterwards  of  establisl^ed 
reputation  on  the  London  stage.  But  Mrs.  Ward's  beauty  (for  sh^ 
was  very  beautiful)  and  feeling,  tutored  with  the  most  zealous  anxiety 
by  the  author  and  his  friends,  charmed  and  aiFected  the  audience  aa 
much,  perhaps,  as  has  ever  been  accomplished  by  the  very  superior 
eetresses  of  afler-times.  I  was  then  a  boy,  but  of  an  age  to  be  some- 
thnes  admitted  as  a  sort  of  page  to  the  tea-drinking  parties  of  Edin- 
burgh. I  have  a  perfect  recollection  of  the  strong  sensation  which 
Douglas  excited  among  its  inhabitants.     The  men  talked  of  the  re- 

*  Unfortunately,  we  believe,  for  the  public,  these  Memoirs  tre  still  in  M3*  Frop 
wbst  we  liBTe  hean^  they  abound  in  very  carious  matter. 
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184  If^^.igf'Joba'Heiiie,  £^ 

lM«r»«te ;  tte  Mg^^repMfed  wlttt  thejr  hid  h«u4  of  tKe>fit^>^' 
liad  procured,  to  a  gi^eat  favour,  copiefe  erf  tlie  Hioit  stradug  tJitesmpj**^ 
trhich  tlMsy  recited  at  Uie  Earnest  request  of  the  company.  I  war 
present  at  the  rqwreaentwaon ;  the^ppliftfte  tv'as  eritiraafe»tic;  blrt  a-' 
better  criterion  of  its  merits  was  the  tears  of  the  audience,  ithidiAi 
tender  part  of  the  drattia  drew  forth  unsparingly.  '*  iTie  towDj'^fefiCys 
Dr.  Cartyle,  (atid  i  can  vouch  how  truly,)  "  wasm  an  uproar  of  fe»llti* 
alioo,'  that  a  ScOtwnan  should  \^te  a  trajeffedy  of  the  fir^t  ratei  and  tliatS 
iU  ni€?rit8  were  first  suBitiitted  to  them." ' — vol.  1.  pp.  37-^40. 

Bu«,  vritti  the  voic^  of  praise  arose,  in  itarthtig  dwtiilfem,  ir 
loud  note  of  censure.  Betwixt  the  t\Vo  parties  ^*}Adi  'divkft*'  iJi^ 
ehttrch  of  ScvrtlaBd,  one  (to  whicbit  may  be  easily  believed  JMin 
Ham^  did  ifwi  hckong)  ^v«is,-alid  in  some  degree  stitt  is/  dtttkix: 
^iidwd'  by  a  certain  shade  of  puritahismf;  \thich,  ^^^n'^stngf 
bfum}^*  snKerely  scrupuloiM  ooiBcienee,  and  eomfoined  wkba  Chris^ 
tian  charity  towards  those  who  may  diliier  in  opinion,  meiits/W)! 
^^rely;  pardon,  but  profound  respect — but  is  not  entkled  tofthe 
9aB9ye  indulgence  when  it  assumes  to  itself  an  intolerant  charaoten 
These  ^eaknis  professors,  above  all  other  men  abhornngtiioddieM- 
bines  of  Rome  nominally,  did  not,  perhaps,  very  far  4«p«u*t  fitfrii 
ftem^n*  principle,  when  they  affimied  it  was  die  duty  ofa  sincere 
Christian  to  idbstain  frotti  certain  harmless  pleasures,  indiffe^-eiht, 
nay,  moral  in  themselves.  They  allowed  their  foMowefrs  to  gorge 
rspKm  beef  and  pudding  on  fast-days,  as  ivM  afd  holiday^;'  but 
dancing,  mu^ic,  dramatic  representation,  and  other  lighter  aniusc^ 
ments,  dioUgh  a6  harmless,' when  practised  veith  moderatioh,  ad 
feorf  to  the  psklatte,  Vi^ere  sternly  interdicted. 

'It  m#st  be,  indeed,  athhitted  that  the  J>ractice  of  the  strfge liatd 
h^n^  duirmg  tine  preeedin^  cefttury,  9n\ch  as  gave  th*  dens<)rs^niuai' 
rodnv  t6  afgue*,  fwrni  the  abuse,  agaSnst  even  the  use?  Of  fte*  theatre: 
It  ^k  not,  ho^Vever,  oiir  piirpose  here  to  enter  into  a  contr'oversy, 
whieh  has,  in  a  manner,  died  aWay  of  itself,  but  which  lexi»tfed,-»  iit 
iJje  time  "we  treat  of,  in  all  Ihe  gall  of  bitterness.  In  such  '^ 
letnper  of  the  public  mind,  it  was  not  wonderfal  thatth*  appefat^ 
anefe  of  a'tragedy^  written  by  a  Presbyterian  clergymati,  and  at- 
tended aiw*  applauded  by  many  of  his  brethren,  and  those  of  great 
reputation  foi*  learning  and  talents,  should  ap|j6a!^  to  mdn^  like  ^ 
*  waxing  dim  of  the  fine  gold,'— ah  innovation  on  the  strictness  of 
prliiciple  and  purity  of  manners  esteemed  essential  to  the  church 
of  Scotland. 

*  The  Presbj'tery  of  Edinburgh  published  a  solenm  admonition,  on 
the  suhj^ect,  beginning  with  expressions  of  ^ep  regret  at  the  growing  * 
irreiigion  c>f  the  times,  particularly  the  neglect  of  the  Sabbath  ;»  but 

'  *  *  calculated 

^  '  Vet  ai  (M  time  to  Ediabaif  h  there  vras  much  more  regard  to  the  sacredhess  of 
Sunday  than  now.  I  was  then  a  boy,  and  I  well  remember  the  revefentlal  silence ' of  t^e 
.         .:  streets. 
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youDg>-aad  th(QA9  who  l^ad  the  charge  of  youth,  against  the  daa^r  of 
{r§<|ue|itmg  ^^fferpkys  and  theatrical  eotertainmentSi  of  which  the 
F^Q9hyt^ry  «et  rarth  the  iounodral  and  pernicioua  tendency,  at  oonflider*, 
j^«  length.  , 

\  Thi3  ;atep  of  the  Presbytery,  like  all  otheor  oyerstraised  proceeda^ 
of  that  nature^  provoked  resbt^nce  and  ridicule  on  the  part  of  the 
public.  .  The  wags  poured  forth  parodies,  epigrams,  and  songs.  These 
were,  in*  general,  not  remarkable  for  their  wit  or  pleasantry,  though 
some  of  thetn  were  the  productions  of  youBg  men,  afber^ards  emiment 
ii^  letters  or  in  ska^on/ — vol.  i.  p.  42« 

11 1  We  have  a  collection  of  these  productions  oa  onr  taUe  at  this 
moment ;  and  it  must  be .  ofwned  that  it  contains  UKure  tmsfa  add 
nonsense  than  could  have  been  expected  to  hate  been .  pnHhieed 
by  a^  geneial  controversy  in  the  eigfateeoth  eentuiy .  Heve  fbUovro 
a.apecimen;  taken. where  die  book  chanced  io  open:*-*-^ 

"^  It  is  agY^d  upon,  by  sober  pagans  themselres,  that  ^\kf*%totck^  $tt^ 
the  XBost  profligate  wretches,  and  vilest  vermin,  that  hell  evet^  vomited 
out ; .  thattibey  are  the  filth  and  garbage  of  the  earth,  the  somnand  stain 
qf  human  nature,  the  excrements  and  refuse. of  all  mankind,  the  peats 
a^4  .p^agueo  of.  human  society ;  the  debauchers  of  mea's  minds  and 
mofa^s;  unclean  beasts,  idolatrous,  papbts.or  atheists,  andtheraosi 
horrid  and  abandoned  villains  that  ever  the  sun  shone  upon/ 

.  TriUy  these  are  ve;^  bitter  words ;  the  zeal  of  such  a  controver- 
sialist is  like  that  imputed  by  Dryden  to  Jeremy  Collier,  which  if 
it  had  not  eaten  the  disputants  up  must  be  allowed  to  have  de* 
voured  all  sense  of  decency  and  good  manners.  Of  course  there 
were  other  censures,  expressed  in  a  decent  and  moderate  tone ; 
yet  ^t  is  astouishing  how  many  circumstances  were  unfairly  brought 
m*  The  general  accusation  of  a  clergyman's  having  written  the 
death  of  Lady  Randolph, — a  catastrophe  which  may  be  fairly 
iipputed  to  insanity^  produced  by  extreme  grief, — was  said  to 
imply  a  vindication  of  suicide;  and  some  other  passages  were 
wiredrawn  in  the  same  way  to  produce  inferences,  which  no  man 
of  candour  can  suppose  were  within  the  thoughts  of  the  writer* 
Among  these  instances  of  want  of  candour  and  misconstruction, 
^ve  do  not  include  the  objections  made  to  a  solenm  prayer  addressed  , 
to  the  Deity  by  one  of  the  personages  in  the  piece.  The  act  of 
adoration  is  highly  unfitted  for  mimic  representation,,  and  Mr* 
Home's  error — however  remote  any  notion  of  irreverence  may  have 

streeU,  tnd  the  tip-toe  kind  of  fear  with  which,  when  any  accident  prevented  mv  at* 
tendance  on  church,  I  used  to  pass  through  them.  What  would  the  Presbytery  have 
said  now,  when,  hi  the  time  of  public  worship  ob  a  Sunday,  uot  only  are  the  pubNe 
walks  cnrwded,  but  idle  and  blackguard  boys  bawl  through  the  streets,  and  splash  us  with 
their  games  there  ? — an  indecency  of  which,  though  no  friend  to  puritanical  preciseaeesy 
•nd  still  less  to  rcUgiooe  pcraecation,  1  rather  \hvSk  the  police  ought  to  tako  Cogniunce/ 
-^A^'ote  ^  Mr,  JHodtntic* 

beda 
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been  from  hii  mind>«--was  visited  wilii,  ve  4uakf  Aii»mdt] 

hension. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  high  Calvinistical  party  prevailed  «>  fin-, 
that  the  author  had  no  chance  of  escaping  the  highest  censur^  pf 
his  church,  if  not  the  sentence  of  depriyatioB,  save,  by  volunUriJy 
resigning  bis  charge,  Hia  parishioners  aj  Athelstanefprd  p^ct^ 
with  their  pastor  with  such  regret,  that,  when  he  preached  bU. 
farewell  sermon,  there  was  not. a  dry  eye  in  the  church^  Aod| 
*  at  a  subsequent  periodf*  says  Mr*  Mackenzie,  Svhen  he  retired  from 
active  life,  and  built  a  house  in  East-Lothian^  near  the  parish  wh#r© 
he  had  one?  been  minister,  his  former  parishioners,  as  Lord  Hadding- 
ton informed  me,  Insisted  on  leading  the  stones  for  the  building,  aiii 
would  not  yield  to  hii?  earnest  importunity  to  pay  them  any  compen- 
sation for  their  labour.' — vol.  i.  p.  Si. 

Home's  professional  friend?  and  companions  did  not  escape  the 
censures  of  the  church,  for  the  encouragement  they  had  given 
his  dramatic  labours.  The  chief  among  these  was  Dr.  Caddie, 
long  clergyman  at  Mussellburgh,  whose  character  was  as  excel- 
lent as  his  conversation  was  amusing  and  instructive,  and  whoac 
person  and  countenance,  even  at  a  very  advanced  age,  were  so  lofi^ 
and  commanding  as  to  strike  every  artist  with  his  resemblance  tp 
the  Jupiter  Tonans  of  the.Pantheon.  It  wa?  stated  in  aggrftvatlQIl 
of  this  reverend  gentleman's  crime  in  attending  the  the^itre,  tUat 
two  rude  or  intoxicated  young  men  having  entered  the  box^  ^nd 
behaved  uncivilly  to  some  ladies,  the  doctor  took  the  trouble  pf 
turning  them  out,  which  his  great  personal  strength  enabled  hiift 
to  do  with  little  resistance  or  disturbance.  He  underwent  a  re- 
buke which  did  not  sit  very  heavy  on  him.  Similar  measures  of 
punishment  were  dealt  out  to  other  pZav-Aaun^ef«,  as  those  clergy- 
men were  termed  who  had  ventured,  however  unfrequeQtlyi  intQ 
the  precincts  of  a  theatre.  But  the  eflFect  on  the  public  mind 
waSj^  like  all  proceedings  in  which  the  punishment  is  disprppor- 
tioned  to  the  offence,  more  unfavourable  to  the  judges  tb^n  tQ 
the  accused.  The  public,  considering  the  whole  dialogue  and 
tendency  of  Mr.  Home's  play  of  Douglas  as  favourable  to  virtuQu? 
jind  honourable  feeling,  did  not  sympathise  with  the  extreme  hor- 
ror expressed  at  what  the  presbytery  of  Glasgow  called  '  th^ 
melancholy  fact  that  there  should  have  been  a  tragedy  written 
by  a  minister  of  the  church  of  Scotland;'  and  the  Mltimatff 
consequence  of  the  whole  debate  was  a  considerable  increase  of 
liberality  on  the  part  of  the  churchmen,  many  of  whom  now 
attend  tiie  theatre,  though  rarely,  and  when  the  entertaimpent 
is  suited  to  their  character ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  tba  diacv** 
sion  may  have  produced  on  the  other  side  an  increased  aenaa 
of  decency  respecting  the  representations  on  the  stage*  Whjen 
Mrs*  Siddons  first  acted  in  Edinburgh  in  1784^  the   General 
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^•rfb  ^  Jtfha  Horne^  B%^  \Vt 

jMMtitf,  orGbmrocation  df  the  Church  of  Scotlan<l,  \irfai(fh  wa0 
then  ttitUigy  had  some  difficulty  in  procuring  a  full  attendance  of 
itt  metttbers  on  the  nS^ts  when  she  performed.  And  wherefore 
shoftkl'Ais  be  matter  eidier  of  scandal  or  of  censure,  if  the  senti** 
mMtstyf  Dr.  Adam  Fergusoa  are  just,  as  expressed  in  a  letted 
to  Vhh  Mackefnzie;  on  tiie  subject  of  Home's  dramatic  compos 
sitton—         ' 

*  Theatrical  compositions,  like  every  oditr  haman  production,  are, 
in- the  abstract^  not  more  laudable  or  censurable  than  any  other  speciea 
of  composition,  but  are  either  good  or  bad,  moral  or  immoral,  accord* 
in^  to  the  fnanagementor  the  effect  of  the  individual  tragedy  or  comedy 
ytt  are  to  aee  represented,  or  to  peruse,' — vol,  i.  pp.  75,  76. 
■  Dxiven  from  his  own  profession  by  the  fanaticism  of  his  bre^ 
thren^  Home  had  no  difficulty,  such  was  bis  extended  reputation, 
in  obtaining  one  in  the  world's  eye  more  distinguished,  which  placed 
him  contiguous  to  greatness,  rendered  him  intimate  y^ith  states 
ai^Eiirs,  and  might,  had  that  been  the  otyect  of  his  ambition,  have 
b6en  die  means  of  acciunulating  wealth.     He  was  warmly  patro^ 
nized  by  Lord  Bute,  then  prime  minister,  and,  notwidistanding 
bis  unpopularity,  possessed  of  considerable  learning  and  taste* 
The  access  to  the  London  stage  was  now  open  to  the  favourite  of  the 
ikvourite.    Garrick,  indeed,  persisted  in  not  bringing  out  Douglas, 
but  that  play  appeared  with  great  success  upon  the  rival  stage  <rf 
Covent  Garden,  where  the  silver-tongued  Barry  presented  the  hero 
of  the  piece ;  and  soon  after,  the  manager  of  Drury  Lane,  with 
many  protestations  of  bis  admiration  of  the  merits  of  the  piece  and 
genius  of  the  author,  brought  out  the  play  of  Agis,  which  he  had 
mtmerly  neglected.    The  manager,  however,  had. made  the  worse 
choice.     Inferior  to  Douglas,  especially  in  having  no  point  of  pre«- 
dominant  interest,  no  grappling-iron  to  secure  the  attention  of  the 
audience— even  the  talents  of  Garrick  could  not  give  to  Agis  much 
vita&ty,.    Its  stately  declamation  was  heard  with  cold  inattention,- 
and,  contrary  to  the  hopes  of  the  author,  and  prognosticatbn  of  the 
experienced  manager,  after  a  flash  of  success  it  was  withdrawn 
fiiom  the  stage.     Several  other  tragedies  of  Mr.  Home's  were  after^ 
WiEirds  exhibited,  but  none,  save  Douglas,  with  remarkable  applause, 
and  one  or  two  with  marked  disapprobation.     The  cause  of  such 
repeated  failures,  after  such  splendid  success,  we  may  afterwards 
advert  to. 

Mr.  Home  was  now  formally  installed  in  Lord  Bute's  family  as 
pritate  secretary,  and  his  biographer  hints  that  his  lordship's 
ehoke  was  determined  more  by  the  desire  of  enjoying  the  poet's 
agreeable  conversation,  than  by  any  expectation  of  deriving  assist* 
ance  from  him  in  transacting  public  business.  Home  was  indeed, 
Mie  mai^  other  bards,  in  every  respect  the  reverse  of  a  man  of 
Oietlii?d,  indifferent  to  loss  of  time,  and  averse  from  all  regularity 

and 
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and  form>  "iiliiclr  ave-  neoesftary'ta-  die'  managefmati  oCrfaftlW* 
Whra^  onvdme  ocoasion/  he  liad  lent  Ins iitiend  Mmx']ftif%fk^9^a 
dOO/.  u^n  a  note:of  hwdy  and  could  aot  r^elivte  thetvow^Afrott 
rcceWiiig  payment  of '  the  tnoney,  he  ^ave  an  adkwwwleictepeiifeia 
tertns  loo'po^cal  to  »be  veiy  good  itfi  Jaw :  '  If  ever  tbein^le 
appea*9>'  b&hI -the  letter itfaekfi^wMgineat^^' it  will  be  iofm;K.uae 
but  to  show  what  a  foolish,  thoughtlessy  ioatteative  Mhv^  I.  Mm^"* 
Oit>  the  other  hand,  his  oonveraotion,  \Thile  ia  die  'piime  of  Jife» 
most  iiave  been  highly  entertaining.  When  those  of*  the  pra^Ot 
generation  knew'  him^  age  had  l>jrought  its  uaiial  iAfirmite$K>f 
1-epetitaon  and  prolixity,  but  still  his  discourse  waa  channifi^ 
*  He  came  into  a  company/  says  one  of  his  contemporaries,  *  like  a 
Mmheara  into  a  darkened  room;  Ins  eicellent  temper  and  unaffected 
diegrfWiiess,  his  absence  from  eveiy  thi^  like  reserve  or  fonoaUty; 
giving  light  to  every  eye  and  colour  to  every  cheek.  Yet  Honie's 
eonv^reatioii  could  neither  be  termed  sprightly  nor  %iU^,  :-In 
bis  comic  hmnottr  it  -was  characterized  by  a  flow  of  easy  pleasantry^ 
of  that  species  which  indicates  the  speaker  willii^  to  please  or  he 
pleased  at  the  lightest  rate ;  and  in  his  higher  siood  hi«f  thoughts, 
naturally  turned  to  such  subjects,  were  without  affectatiotti  foniied 
on  the  sublime  and  beaatifbl  in  poetry,  the  digoified  and  the  Ttf^ 
tnons  in  history,  the  romantic  and  interesting  in  traditioa,  upoo 
vrfiatever  is  elevating  and  inspiring  in  humanity/  Such  conveita- 
tion,  flowing  naturally  and  unaffectedly  from  a  high  kaaginatioii 
and  extensive  reading,  is  found  to  carry  along  with  its  tide  and  in- 
fluence even  the  men  of  phlegmatic  minds,  who  might,  d  priori^  be 
regaitbd  as  mcapable  to  aippreciate  and  enjoy  it.  The  late  esoel- 
lent  King  George  III.  was  then  under  the  charge  of  theJSari  of 
Bute  as  his  chief  preceptor.  The  turn  of  his  understanding  was 
towards  strong  sense  and  useful  information-^the  gods  ha4,DOt 
made  him  poetical  ;^~neverthele8s,  he  loved  the  person  md  con- 
versation of  Home,  of  viiiom  he  naturally  saw  much*  O9  iiis 
accession  to  the  throne,  that  sovereign,  of  his  own  free  motios^ 
settled  upon  die  poet  a  pension  of  3O0L :  an  oflioe  connect 
with  Scotland,  called  Conservator  of  Scots  Privileges  at  Camp- 
vere  added  as  much  more  to  bis  income,  and  that  was  ^'  the 
foitttne  Avith  which  he  returned  to  Scotland  when  Lord  Biite 
retired  fiwm-  office.  He  had  also  a  lease  of  a  farm  on  verv^fid- 
vantageous  terms  from  his  former  pi^ron  and  frieod  Sir  Daifid 
Kinloeh  of  Gilmerton,  where  he  built  a  house,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned.  In  1770  he  married  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Home^  a 
friend  and  reladve  of  his  own,  whose  delicate  health  gave  his.  affec- 
tionate disposition  frequent  cause  of  apprehension,  but  who  never- 
theless survived  him.     They  had  no  family. 

In  1778  Mr,  Home  again  indulged  his  passiofi  for  inilitary 
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sAte^bf  eiiteMf  <iiit»  tkr  Soudi*Seiieiblea,r.  a  ittgimmit  raised 
bf  Hiiiry^  Duke  ^  Buodeaofa^  in  ,¥rhidk  i^  bad  for  cooiradefi 
tt^'^ircseiit  Earl  of  HsMington,  WilUaHM.<Adai%  M.P^^  (nav 
l^d^bt^  €<n»MMi<Hier  ef  the, jury  coort  of  SMCoiUod^)  aad 
oAMrs-^oinfere  Well  <piaIiiied/toap|m>vo  his  merit  aqd  .delight  ia 
bb-sode^.  A  Ml  froMhoxKback^.tbeseoood  s«rei>QiK:cickat  f^ 
th^'kifid,  HiteiTiipled  Ua  wUtaryeareer^  and.the.ooiitiMioB.Mrhach 
'  be He^eived  in;  his  head  l»d  a  matesial  infliieiicexw-his  futom  lifei 
Tbfe'  «Mcciflenl  m^bs  accompanied  by  something  lesemblisg  a  joom 
^tls^ioH^of  ibe  brain*  .  ^  He  recovered  the.  accadent  as  £ir  as  bit  .bo* 
dilffcdalth  was  ooncenied/  says  Mr.  Mackenzie^  ^bathis  .mipd 
iranh^ve?' vtestQnid' to  its  former  vigoury  nqr  regained  its  fbotver 
trraci^/  Wa  no^y  add  that  his  subsequent  compositions,  tboMgh 
di$playiii|g  flasheg  of  his  genius,  never  showed  it  in  a  oaaitimied 
amt^'sti^din^  flight. 

'<  'It  was,  however,  only  the  pressing  renKmstrantes  of  his  friends 
w)lkii  coUld  induce  Mr.  Home,  after  this  accideot,  to  resign  thd 
ffMkary  mode  6f  bfe  to  which  be  had  been  so  mtidi  attached,  and  to 
retiv^inlo  a  quiet  and  settled  privacy  of  life.-  After  the  year  1779  he 
S6l#^  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  the  object  of  general  I'espect 
aMl  VMeration.  He  mingled  in  society  to  the  last,  and,  though 
his  tfiesdory  vt^  impaired  respecting  late  events,  it  seemed  strong 
afid'i^gorotis  when  his  oonrversatdou  turned  on  those  whicb  had  occur 
pied4lis.atlention  at  an  early  period*  The  following  accmint^of  an 
esteHidnment  at  his  house  in  Edinburgh,  we  received  from  a  literary 
gMtleman  of  Scotland,  who  was  liien  beginning  to  attract  the  atten*" 
tion  of  rile  public.  He  was  honoured  with  the  notioe  of  Mr.  Home 
from  s^me  family  circumstances,  but  chiefly  fmm  the  kindly  feel- 
ing wttkh  the  veta-an  still  preserved  towards  all  who  seemed  di^ 
pmeA'iS6  tarn  riieir  attention  to  Scottish  literature.  There  were 
0«vennMde  guests  at  table,  of  whom  five  were  coeval  whh  the 
tettaUitol — tksii  upwards  of  eigbty-four.  A  bachelor  gentlemaa 
€#'flftyi  was  treated  as  what  is  odled  the  BooU^  and  went  througb 
Itm  dviCy  of  ringing  the  bell,  carving  the  joint,  afid  diaohargiiif^ 
lhir»4»liier  fafiotions  usually  imposed  on  tbe  youngest  member. 
^*'tb«  oempafiy.  Our  fnend,  who  was  not  much  above  thirty, 
vMMr  botisidered  too  OMich  of  a  boy  to  be  trusted  with  .any  sudr 
drurttfof  the  <tetemonial,  asid,  in  fact,  Ms  very  presence  in  thi» 
tetmHibkr  stoMmbly  seemed  to  be  altogether*  foiigotten>  while,  it 
njsy  be  Sttp^osed^  he  was  much  more  anxious  to  listen  to  their 
conversation -than  to  intmrupt  it  by  talking  himsdf.  The  very 
ent^Haitmient  seemed  antedihivian,  though  excellent.  There  were 
diibae  of  ancient  renown,  and  liquors  unknown  almost  to  tbe 
present  day.  A  capper-caekiey  or  cock  of  the  wood,  which  has 
beM^eatinct  in  Scotland  lor  moce  dian  a  century,  was  presented 
o»  ibe  board  as  a  homage  to  the  genius  of  Mr.  Home,  sent  from 
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the  fkiff4ortf^  of  Norwfly.  Th«  cup,  or  «old  tt&kard^  wtikj^ba 
tecommeiided  partknkrly;  was  t^ter  an  ancient  Scottiih  jreceipt« 
The  claret,  stiH  the  favourite  beverage  of  the  poot,  v/mm.  t^od^ 
lent,  and,  like  himself,  of  venerable  antiquilyi  but  pnemving.iltf 
ftpirit  and  flavour.  The  subjects  of  tfieir  oonTenration  mi^jlrt.  lie 
compared  to  that  heM  by  ghoattf,  who,  sitting  on  their  niidni|bt 
tofnbft/  talk  over  the  deeds  they  have  done  and  witneasfA  nvtnhs 
in  the  body.  The^f<y-^  was  a  remarkable  epoch,  aad  callecl 
forth  remarks  and  anecdotes  without  number^  The  former  cirtl 
tunnoils  of  the  years  1715  and  1718  were  familiar  to  some  of  those 
present.  The  conversation  of  these  hale  ancients  had  nothing  of 
the  weakness  of  age,  diough  a  little  of  its  garrulity.  Thfcy  seemed 
the  Nestors  of  their  age ;  men  whose  gray  hairs  only  served     •     ' 

To'  mark  the  hferoes  bom  in  better  days. 
Mr.  Home>  from  the  consequences  of  his  accident,  ^vaS,  |)erliap$^ 
the  most  broken  of  the  party.  But,  on  his  own  ground,  bis  me* 
mory  was  entire,  his  conversation  full  both  of  spirit  and  feeling. 
One  story  of  the  evening  our  correspondent  recollects.  Mr.  fltome, 
becinning  it  in  a  voice  somewhat  feeble,  rose  into  stiength  of  arti- 
culation with  the  interest  of  the  story.  The  names  of  the  parties 
concerned,  and  the  place  where  tlie  incident  took  place,  our  in- 
former has  unhappily  forgotten.  What  he  does  rememte^r  we 
shall  give  in  his  Own  words :— • 

*A  person  of  high  Scottish  de^cent«tlie  son  of  on#  of  Caledoma^tf 
most  eminent  nobility,  exiled  on  account  of  bis  taking  part  with  the 
bouse  of  Stuart,  bad  entered  into  foreign  service,  andnsen  to  tbe/aiil( 
of  lieutenant-colonel.  He  was  stationed  in  the  advanced  post  destined 
to  protect  the  trenches  which  the  army  to  which  he  was  attached  had 

Siened  before  a  large  and  well-garrisoned  town,  Some  appearan^s  in 
e  besieged  plAce  induced  the  Scottish  officer  to  conjecture  thftt'  a 
strong  sortie  would  be  made  In  the  course 'Of  the  night.  H*  w«lt  ftf 
the  tent  of  Prince  — — ,  commander-in-chief  of  iSke  army,  toN 
Bicate  the  intelligence,  and  to  request  that  a  sappoft  «^  tto' 
might  be  held  in  readiness.  The  prince,  engaged  in  writing 
did  not  even  raise  his^head  from  the  paper,  but  amwrn^  hi  a*haaghl|r 
tone,  **  Je  auis  Aoh^"— The  Scetehinan«  vHtose  sense,  of  hk  fwn^coeefv 
quence  did  not  permit  hhn  to  bdiere  that  this  answer  ooyldiba  mUffumi 
to  him,  advanced  nearer  to  the  priaOe.  and  began  to  repeat  wh«f  heh^ 
said.  The  prince  then  raised  Ins  heaa,  looked  scornfully  at  the  oficeCf 
and  reiterated,  ^' Je  suis  flLclu^  de  vous  et  de  vos  petites  affairea.'' — • 
**De  moi  et  de  mes  petites  affaireiii'' — said  the  colonel,  coippletely 
lOused  by  the  insult — **  petit  prince  que  vous  ^tes  V^  The  prince,  as 
brave  as .  msolent,  readily  agreed  to  wave  his  privilege  as  commander- 
m- chief,  and  give  the  officer  so  gratuitously  insulted  the  satls^Ction 
his  honour  i*equired.  But  (continued  Mr.  Home,  his  large  light  tjet 
suffused  with  tears,  which  flowed  involmitarily  as  he  tdd  ^h*  com^rtlen) 
the  brave  gentleman  lived  not  to  receive  the  pn^nised  AtOMment'  Mq 
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fettitn^  to  h!d  pd§t-4he  etpeeted  ftorde  took  pliu)«,  ^  ad^PAoeei  grnurd 
W«fe  cut  to  pieces,  fttid  among  Ihemv  '^  ^e  laoraing^  vrwk  igmd.lkm 
tedy  of  our  unibftuBSte  aad  gaUiurt  oountrynMo^  who  hacl  spent  his  ksi 
^rcafth'iti  the  mmqaal  ooBibat  to  wUeh  tho  arn»gtti«e  of  iM  gsufioil 

'Mn  Mackenxi^  has,  we  ^ink^  omittod  to  gife  some  detoriplunt 
#^  Mr*  Home's  petkon  and  oountenance)  about  wbkh^  oeverdi^ 
lesii  our  readers  may  entertaki  a  rational  curiosity.  We  ourselsoi 
only  remember  what  a  Scottish  poet  of  emineHce  bas  oalkd 

*  Moine's  pale  ghost  just  gliding  from  the  stage.' 
Bat  bis  picture  by  Raeburn*  enables  US  to  say  that  his  exteHor,itt 
his  younger  years,  must  have  been  impressive,  if  not  handsome. 
His  features  are  happily  animated  with  the  expression  of  a  poet, 
whose  eye,  overlooking  the  uninteresting  and  every-day  objects 
around^  is  bent  to  pursue  the  flight  of  his  imagination  through  tbe 
dim  region  of  past  events,  or  the  yet  more  mysterious  antidpationa 
of  futurity. 

"Respecting  his  personal  habits  we  can  add  tittle  to  what  hail 
been  told  by  his  elegant  and  affectionate  biographer.  We  remenv* 
ber  only,  tiiat,  with  the  natural  vanity  of  an  author,  he  Was  regular, 
^hile  ms  strength  permitted,  in  attendance  upon  the  theatre  when 
any  actor  of  eminence  represented  Douglas.  He  had  his  owtl 
favourite  seat  beside  the  scenes,  and,  willing  to  be  pleased  by 
tfiose  who  were  desirous  to  sive  pleasure,  his  approoation  Was 
consequently  rather  measured  out  according  to  the  kindness  of 
his  feelings  thah  the  accuracy  of  his  critical  judgment. 

Undisturbed  by  pain,  and  after  a  long  and  lingering  deedy,  he 
late  and  slowly  approached  the  conclusion  of  life's  drama.  Hi^ 
esteemed  friend  Lord  Haddington  was  one  of  the  last  friends  "Whom 
he  was  able  to  receive.  After  looking  at  his  lordship  wistftilly  foif 
aome  time,  the  kindness  of  his  heart  seenled  to  awaken  his  sfuiti- 
bering  powers  of  recollection  ;  he  smiled,  and  pressed  the  frtertdlv 
hand  that  was  extended  towards  him,  widi  a  silent  assurance  of  his' 
tender  remembrance.  He  died  the  dth  September,  1 808,  in  the  86th 
year  of  his  age.  It  was  impossible  to  lament  the  extinction  of  the 
wasted  taper,  yet  there  was  a  general  feeling  that  Hohie^s  death 
dosed  an  era  in  the  literary  history  of  Scotland,  atid  dissolved  a  link 
which,  though  worn  and  frail,  seemed  to  connect  the  preaent 
generation  with  that  of  their  Withers. 

We  have  promised  to  take,  in  the  second  place,  some  aotico  of 
dia  literary  society  of  Scottand  at  the  time  when  Home  Wait  to 
important  a  member  of  it,  and  which  has  been  so  interestisglj^ 
treated  by  Mr.  Mackemtie,  who,  in  his  own  oonnection  with  the 
preceding  age,  must  be  perhaps  addressed  as  Ullime  ScotomuH 

*  In  Miss  FcrgussoQ's  collection  at  Huntlev-buni, 
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HoapHdlity  was  at  tbat  time  a  distinguished  feature  ip  Scottish: 
society;  Mr.  Home's  income  was  chiefly  emplpyed  in.it.  ^^His 
hoiide/  according  to  his  friend  Adam  Fergusson,  '  was  always  aa 
full  of  his  friends  as  it  coold  hold,  fuller  than,  in  modern  manners, 
it  could  be  made  to  hold.'  The  form  and  show  of  the  entertain-^ 
meat  were  Uttle  attended  to ;  that  would  have  thrown  %  dutness 
upon  the  freedom  of  intercourse,  for  the  guest  took  with  good-will 
that  which  the  landlord  fonind  most  easy  to  present.  The  science 
of  the  gastronome  was  unknown.  Tiie  Scottish  manners  were, 
indeed,  emerging  from  the  Egyptian  darkness  of  the  preceding  age, 
when  a  dame  of  no  small  quality,  the  worsliipful  Lady  Pumphras- 
ton,  buttered  a  pound  of  green  tea  sent  her  as  an  exquisite  delicacy, 
dressed  it  as  condiment  to  a  rump  of  salted  beef,  and  complained 
that  no  degree  of  boiling  would  render  these  foreign  greens  tender. 
Yet  the  farm,  with  the  poultry-yard  and  the  dove-cot,  added  to  the 
supplies  furnished  by  the  gun  and  fishing-rod,  furnished  a  plentiful 
if  not  an  elegant  table.  French  wine  and  brandy  were  had  at  a 
cheap  rate,  chiefly  by  infractions  of  the  revenue  laws,  at  which' 
the  government  were  contented  to  wink  rather  than  irritate  a 
country  in  which  there  was  little  money  and  much  disaffection. 
It  only  remained  to  find  as  many  guests  as  the  table  would  hold, 
and  the  social  habits  of  the  country  rendered  that  seldom  difiicult: 
For  beds  many  shifts  were  made,  and  the  prospect  of  a  dance  in 
particular  reconciled  damsels  to  sleep  in  the  proportion  of  half  a' 
dozen  to  each  apartment,  while  their  gallant  partners  would  be 
sometimes  contented  with  an  out-house,  a  barn,  or  a  hay-loft. 
It  is  not,  however,  of  the  general  state  of  society  which  we  have 
to  speak,  but  of  that  of  a  more  distinguished  character. 

Mr.  Mackenzie,  widi  a  partiality  natural  to  his  age  and  his* 
country,  speaks  highly  of  the  literary  society  of  Scotland  at  tiiis' 
time,  and  even  ventures,  in  some  respects,  to  give  it  a  preference 
over  that  of  the  sister  country.  He  enlarges,  in  his  own  elegant 
language,  upon  the — 

*  Free  and  cordial  communication  of  sentiments,  the  natural  play 
of  fiancy  and  good  humour,  which  prevailed  among  the  circle  of 
men  whom  I  have  described.  It  was  very  diflferent  frbm  that  display 
of  learning — that  prize-fighting  of  vsrit,  which  distinguished  a  Hterary 
circle  of  our  sbter  country,  of  which  we  have  some  autheiitic  and 
curious  records.  There  all  ease  of  intercourse  was  changed  for  the 
pride  of  victory ;  and  the  victors,  like  some  savage  combatants,  grave, 
no  quarter  to  the  vanquished.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  accounted  for 
more  from  the  situation  than  the  dispositions  of  the  princip^  mem- 
bers of  that  society.  The  literary  circle  of  London  was  a  sprt  of  sect, 
a  caste  separate  from  the  ordinary  professions  and  habits  of  common 
life.  They  were  traders  in  talent  and  learning,  and  brought,  like 
other  traders,  samples  of  their  goods  into  company,  with  a  jealousy  of 
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oo])f)D^t^c^  which  prevented  their  enjoyingj  aa  inucb  a«  odi6rwi8e»t|hey 
wright,  any  excellence  in  their  competitors.' — vol.  i.  ppj  2^>  J83.  . 

Without  examining  how  far  the  Scottish  literati  might  gain  or 
lose  by  being  knitted  almost  exclusively  together  in.^eir.  ^^m. 
peculiar  sect,  we  may  take  the  liberty  of  ruuniog  over  the  aames 
oC  tb|:ee  or  four  peraooa;  the  mo$t  distijaguishied  pf  the  circle^  with 
auc)i  trifliqg  aoecdotes  as  may.  throw  additional  light  on  ^\x, 
Mackenzie's  pleasing  picture.  We  may  adcl^  that  oui:  bjo^iapker^ 
reading.his  sketch  of  Mr.  Borae'slife  before  a  leanwd.hbdy,"^  ittany 
of  thepi  th^  relations  or  su^vivipg  friends  of  the^  deoeasedwortfaiea 
of  whom  he  spoke,  was  bound,  by  a  certaip  Batur«d  deli)caey>  not 
to  represent,  except  in  a  v^ry  mitigate4  view,  the  foiWea  pf  tbe 
distinguished  persosis  of  whom  he  spoke*  We,  on  the  canlirafy; 
claim  a  right  to  pourtray  .with  a  broader  pencil ;  pur  informatioti 
is  of  a  popular  nature  ;,  and,  being  so,  it  is  rather  wonderful  it  i^aa 
furnished  us  with  so  few  of  the  darker  colours. ,  We  oanionlypre^ 
tend  to  paint  the.  northern  sages  ia  Tristram  ShaQdy's  poi^t'of 
view,  that  is,  according  to  their  hphbyborfies*  . 

'iThe  celebrated  David  Hume,  the  philosopher  and  bislofi2Ui>  was 
certainly  the  most  distinguisl^t^d  person  in  the  cycle.  That  be 
was  most  unhappy  in  perodtting  the  acutenesa  of  his  talen(8,.and 
the  pride  arising  from  the  consciousness  of  possessing  them,  tp 
involve  him  in  a  niaze  of  sceptical  illusions,  is  most  und6ntaUe  % 
as  well  as  that  he  was  highly  culpable  in  giving  to  the  w<Nrld  the 
miserable  results  of  his  leisure.  Mr.  Mackenzie  states  in^mitigar 
tion,  not  in  exciJpation,  that  the  great  Pyrrhonist —  , 

*  had,  in  the  language  which  the  Grecian  historian  applies  to  an  iUus* 
trious  Roman,  two  minds ;  one  which  indulged  in  the  metaphysical 
scepticism  which  his  genius  could  invent,  but  which  it  could  not  always 
disentangle  ;  another,  simple,  natural,  and  playfu],  which  made  his 
conversation  delightful  to  his  friends,  and  even  frequently  conciliated 
m^  whose  principles  of  belief  his  philosophical  doubts,  if  they  had 
not  power  to  shake,  had  grieved  and  offended.  During  the  latter  pie- 
riod  of  his  life,  I  was  frequently  in  his  company,  amidst  persons  of 
geikuine  piety,  and  I  never  heard  hhn  venture  a  remark  at  which  such 
men,  or  Ladies — still  more  susceptible  than  men — could  take  offence: 
Hk  good  nature  and  benevolence  prevented  mich  an^  injury  tb  hid 
hearers ;  it  was  nnfortanate  that  he  often  forgot  what  injury  some  of 
his  wrili»9gs  might  do  to  his  readers.' — ^vol.  i.  pp.  do,  ^\, 

Mr.  David  Hume's  intimacy  with  his  namesake  and 'friend, 
John,  was  of  the  closest  kind,  and  suffered  no  interruption.  *  It 
was,  indeed,  an  instance,  among  many,  that  friendships  are  formed 
more  from  a  general  similarity  in  temper  and  disposition,  than 
from  a  turn  to  die  same  studies  and  pursuits.  David  Hume  was 
no  good  judge  of  poetr)' ;  had  little  feeling  for  it;  and  examined 

'  ♦  The  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  \  of  which  Itfr.  Mackenzie  is  Secrclawy.  ^ 
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it  by  the  hackneyed  rnles  of  criticism ;  which^  having  crashed  a 
hundred  poets>  will  never,  it  may  be  prophesied,  create,  or  assist 
in  creating,  a  single  one.  John  Home's  disposition  was  encarsive 
and  romantic — that  of  David,  both  from  nature  and  habit,  was 
•ubtie,  scepticar;  and  he,  far  from  being  inclined  to  concede  a  tem- 
porary degree  of  faith  to  la  douce  diim^e,  was  disposed  to  reason 
away  even  the  realities  which  were  subjected  to  his  examination. 
The  poet's  imagination  tends  to  throw  a  halo  on  the  distant  objects 
**— Ae  sophistry  of  the  metaphysician  shrouded  them  mik  a  mist 
which,  unlike  other  northern  mists,  not  only  obscured  but  dwarfed 
their  real  dimensions.  The  one  saw  more,  the  other  saw  less, 
than  was  actually  visible.  Yet  this  very  difference  tended  to  bind 
the  two  friends,  for  such  dicy  were  usque  ad  aras^  in  a  more 
intimate  union.  John  Home  by  no  means  spared  his  friend's 
metaphysical  studies.  The  discourse  turning  one  evening  upon 
a  young  man,  previously  of  irreproachable  conduct,  having  robbed 
his  master,  and  eloped  with  a  considerable  sum,  John  Home 
accounted  for  his  unexpected  turpitude,  by  the  nature  of  the  cul«> 
prit's  studies,  which  had  chiefly  lain  in  Boston's  Fourfold  State, 
(a  treatise  of  deep  Calvinistical  divinity,)  and  Hume's  £ssays. 
The  philosopher  was  somewhat  nettled  at  the  jest,  probably  on 
account  of  the  singular  conjunction  of  the  two  works. 

On  the  other  hand,  John  was  often  the  butt  of  his  friend's  jests, 
on  account  of  his  romantic  disposition  for  warlike  enterprise, 
his  attachment  to  the  orthography  of  his  name,  and  similar  pecu- 
liarities, indicative  of  a  warm  and  susceptible  imagination. 

Upon  some  occasion,  when  General  Fletcher  mentioned  Ae 
inconvenience  which  he  had  experienced  from  the  rudeness  and 
restiveness  of  a  postilion,  John  Home  exclaimed,  in  a  Drawcan- 
sir  tone,  *  Where  were  your  pistols  V  This  created  a  general 
augh ;  and  next  day,  as  Mr.  Home  was  about  to  set  off  for  a  visit 
to  Dr.  Carlyle,  at  Musselburgh,  he  received  a  letter,  with  a  large 
parcel :  the  import  bore  that  his  friends  and  well-wishers  could  not 
think  of  his  taking  so  dangerous  a  jomney  without  being  suitably 
armed,  and  the  packet  being  opened,  was  found  to  contain  a 
huge  pair  of  pistols,  such  as  are  sold  at  stalls  to  he  fairings  for 
children,  made  of  gingerbread,  and  adorned  with  gilding. 

When  David  Hume  was  suffering  under  the  long  and  lingering 
illness  which  led  him  inch  by  inch  to  his  grave,  his  friend  John, 
with,  the  most  tender  and  solicitous  attention,  attended  him  on  a 
journey  to  Bath,  which  it  was  supposed  naight  be  of  temporary 
service,  though  a  cure  was  impossible.  When  his  companion's 
travelling  pistols  (not  those  of  the  savoui^  materials  above-men- 
tioned) were  handed  into  the  carriage,  the  historian  made  an  obser* 
vation  at  once  humorous  and  affecting.  *  You  shall  have  your 
humour^  John^  and  fight  with  as  many  highwaymen  as  you  please ; 

for 
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fori  have  too  Utde  of  life  left  to  be  aa  object  imxlli  saving.' 
With  moK  profound  raillery  he  supposed  that  he  himsielfy  John 
Home,  and  Adam  Fergusson^  who  studied  Roman  history  vinik 
Roman  feeling  and  Roman  spirit,  had  been  sovereigns  of  three 
adjac^it  states ;  and  John  Home  thus  states  in  one  of  his  letters 
the  result  of'  his  friend's  reflections : — 

*  He  knew  very  weD/  he  said,  (having  often  dispated  the  point  with 
t»f)  ^  the  great  opinion  we  had  of  military  virtues  as  essential  to  every 
state ;  that  from  these  sentiments  rooted  in  us,  he  veas  certain  he  woi^ 
be  attacked  and  interrupted  in  his  projects  of  cultivatinflr,  improving^ 
and  dviHzing  mankind  by  the  arts  of  peace ;  that  he  comtorted  himsdf 
with  reflecting,  that  ftom  our  want  of  economy  and  order  in  our 
affairs,  we  should  be  continually  in  want  of  money ;  whilst  he  would 
have  his  finances  in  excellent  condition,  his  magazines  well  filled,  and 
naval  stores  in  abundance ;  but  that  his  final  stroke  of  policy,  upon 
which  he  depended,  was  to  give  one  of  us  a  large  subsidy  to  fall  upon 
the  other,  which  would  infallibly  secure  to  him  peace  and  quiet,  anjL 
after  a  long  war,  would  probably  terminate  in  his  being  master  of  all 
the  three  kingdoms.* — vdL  i.  pp.  l£il ,  182. 

We  are  disposed  more  to  question  the  taste  of  the  jolce  whichi  in 
David  Hume's  last  will,  alludes  to  two  of  his  friend's  foibles.  The 
grave^  and  its  appurtenances  of  epitaphs  and  testaments,  are  sub* 
jects,  according  to  Samuel  Johnson,  on  which  wise  men  think 
with  awe  and  gravity ;  yet  there  is  something  affecting  in  the  con* 
eluding  allusion  to  the  undisturbed  friendship  of  those  whom 
death  was  about  to  part.  The  bequest  we  allude  to  is  contained 
in  the  following  codicil  :— 

*  I  leave  to  my  friend,  Mr.  John  Home,  of  Kildu£E^  ten  dozen  of  any 
old  claret,  at  his  choice ;  and  one  single  bottle  of  that  other  liquor 
called  port.  I  also  leave  to  him  six  dozen  of  port,  provided  that  lie 
attests  under  his  hand,  signed  John  Hume^  that  he  has  himself  alone 
ffaushed  that  bottle  at  two  sittings.  By  this  concession,  he  will  at  once 
terminate  the  only  two  differences  that  ever  arose  between  us  concem- 
hig  temporal  matters.' — vol.  i.  p.  163. 

The  subject  of  the  name  has  been  already  mentioned.  Hie- 
be<}Uest  of  wine  alludes  to  John  Home's  partiality  to  claret,  pn 
which  he  wrote  ^  well-known  epigram,  when  the  high  duties  were 
enforced  against  Scotland.*  There  is  much  more  that  is  interest- 
ing and  curious  respecting  David  Hume  in  this  piece  of  biography, 
tvhich  contains  also  several  of  his  original  letters. 

*  The  goTernment  had  long  connired  at  a  practice  of  Importing  claret  iuto  Scot- 
IftBd,  voder  the  niUgated  duties  applicable  to  the  liquor  cailed  Soathampton  port, 
^(lie  epigram  of  Jofan  Homo  was  u  foUowB  :— 

'  Firm  vid  erect  the  Caledonian  stood. 
Old  was  his  mutton,  and  his  claret  good ; 
"Let  him  drink  port,**  an'English  sutennan  cried— 
He4raiik  Uie  po|Mm,  attd  h|3  tpfarU  died.',  * 

^  .  o  2  Dr. 
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'  Dr.  Adam  Fergusson,  the  author  of  the  Histoiy  of  the  Rpman 
Repubie.^hd  distinguibhcd  besides  as  a  iboril  phllo&pphfer,  was  a 
distinguMi^  member  of  the  literary  society  in  Wbicih  the  ^et 
HQme>aiid  th<5  philosopher  Huhie,  made  such  a  fi^re.  Tile 
(M>nof  a  d^rgymari  at  Loggier^t,  in  Athol,  he  was  himself  d^tined 
to  the  church,  took  orders,  and  went  as  chaplam'to  the  Bl^k 
Watob^  or  4fid  Highl^d  regiment,  when  that  corps  was  first  sent 
to  the  continent.  As  the  regiment  advanced  to  the  battle  otTbik' 
teooy,  the  eommandiiig  officer,  Sir  Robert  Monro,  wa^  a^^omshed 
to  see  the  chaplain  at  the  head  of  the  colmnn,  widi  a.  bIroiUsWord 
drawn  in  Us^and.  He  desired  him  to  go  to  the  rear  Siiith  the 
sapfgobm*,  a  proposal  which  Adam  Fergusson  sptrm^d.  Sir  Robeit 
at'tengtfi  tdd  him  diat  his  commission  did  not  entitfe  him  td'  be 
piMetit  iftthe  post  which  he  had  assumed.  *  D — ^n  my  commis- 
Sfott/  «aid  the  warfike  chaplain,  throwing  it  towards  his  c6loneI. 
It  may  be  easily  supposed  that  the  matter  was  only  remembered 
as  a  good  jest ;  but  the  ftiture  historian  of  Rome  shared  tii^  honours 
andf  dangers  of  thit  dreadftil  day,  where,  according  to  die  account 
of  the  Frei^ch  themselves,  '  the  Hi^land  furies  rushed  in  upon 
tlietn'SfrMi  more  violence  than  ever  did  a  sea  driven  by  a  tei^pest.* 
Professor  Adam  Fergusson^s  subsequent  history  is  well  known. 
He -recovered  from  a  decided  shock  of  paralysis  in  the  sixtieth  year 
of  his  life ;  from  which  period  he  became  a  dtrict  Pythagorean  in 
bis  diet,  eatrng  nothing  but  vegetables,  and  drinking '  only  water 
or  mflk.  He  Survived  till  the  year  181©,  when  he  died  in  fViII 
possession  of  his  mental  faculties,  at  dieadvanded  age  of  hinet}-- 
tbree.  The  deep  interest  which  he  took  in  the  eventful  War  liad 
kMg  seemed  to  be  the  main  tie  that  connectisd  him  with*  pacing 
existence ;  and  the  news  of  Waterloo  acted  on  th^  aged  patriot 
as  a  nunc  dimittis.  From  that  hour  the  feeling  that  had  almost 
atone  given  him  energy  decayed,  and  he  avoWedly  relinquished  all 
desire  for  prolonged  life.  It  is  the  belief  of  his  family  that  he 
inight  have  remained  with  them  much  longer,  had  he  desired  to  dQ 
so,  and  continued  the  exercise  which  had  hitherto  promoted  his 
heialth.  Long  after  his  eightieth  year  he  was  one  o£  the  most 
rtriking  old  men  whom  it  was  possible  to  look  at.  His  firm  step 
and  ruddy  cheek  contrasted  agreeably  and  unexpectedly  with  his 
silver  locks ;  and  the  dress  which  he  usually  wore,  much  resembling 
Aat  of  the  Flemish  peasant,  gave  an  air  of  peculiarity  to  his' whole 
figure.  In  his  conversation,  the  mixture  of  original  thinking  with 
high  moral  feeling  and  extensive  learning ;  his  love  of  country ; 
contempt  of  luxury;  and,  especially,  the  strong  subjection  of  his 
passions  and  feelings  to  the  dominion  of  his  reason,  made  him, 
perhaps,  the  most  striking  example  of  the^toic  philosopher  which 
could  be  seen  in  modem  days.  His  house,  while  he  continued  to 
reside  in  Edinburgh,  was  a  general  point  of  re*umOQ  aimong  his 

friends. 
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fiiends,  partici^tsirty«  of  a  Sunday,  where  ther^  g^nejvfly  vmt^  at  i 
hc«pit2^bie 'dinuer-paity^^  most  distinguished  literarti  of  the  old 
tioij^  wl^o  still  reoaained,  with  such,  joung  persons  aa  were  thought 
worthy  to  approach  their  circle,  and  listen  to  their  conversation. 
The  place  of  his  residence  was  an  insulated  house^  at  aoa^  distKnce 
from  the  town,  which  its  visiters  (notwithstaxic^ing  its  internal xom^ 
forts)  chose  to  call,  for  that  reason,  Kamtschatka. 

Two  constant  attemlanls  on  this  weekly  symposiiim  iiiere  iim 
chemical  philosophers  Dr.  Black  and  Dn  Huttop^  Tfa^  were 
particular  friends,  though  there  wa^  something  extremely  ^pppoaite 
ui  their  external  appearance  and  manner.  They  were  bptii,  ift* 
deed,  tall  and  thin  ;  but  tliere  all  personal  similajrity  ennded.  Dr. 
Black  spoke  with  tlie  English  prpnunciatioU|  with  p.imctilious 
accuracy  of  expression,  both  in  point  of  manner  and  matter. 
His  dress  vvas  of  the  same  description,  regulated,  in  spo^  small 
degreei  according  to  the  rules  which  formerly  imposed  a  formal  ' 
and  ^uli-4ress  habit  on  the  members  of.  the  medical  faculty ^  Tbe 
geologist  was  the  very  reverse  of  this.  His  dress  approached  tx> 
a  qnaker's  in  simplicity ;  and  his  conversation  was  conduf^ted  in 
broad  phrases^  e^^presaed  with  a  broad  Scotch  accent,  which  often 
heightened  the  humour  of  what  he  said.  The  difference  of  mail-^ 
ner  sometimes,  placed  the  twp  philosophers  in  whimsical  contract 
with  each  other.  We  recollect  an  anecdote,.  entertaijKnng  enPugh, 
botb  on  that  account,  and  as  showing  how  difficult  it  is  for:)4iilo« 
sopliy  to  wage  a  war  with  prejudice. 

It  chanped  that  die  two  doctors  had  held  ^oiuke  discourro  together 
upon  thq  folly  of  abstaining  from  feeding  on  the  testaceous  crea-* 
ture$^  pf  the  land,  while  &P3e  of  the  sea  were  considered  as 
delipa^ies. '.  Wherefore  not  eat  snails  ? — they  are  well  known  to  be 
nutcitipus  apd  wholesome— ^even  sanative  in  some  cases.  Tbe 
ej^ciu-es  of  olden  times  enumerated  ^mong  the  richest  and  raciefft 
de)icacieS|  the  snails  which  were  fed  in  tbe^  marble  (quarries,  of 
I^ucca ;  the  Italians  still  hold  them  in  esteem*  In  sMrt,  it  was 
detf  pniued  that  a  gastronomic  experiment  should  be  made  at.  the 
expense^of  Uie  snails.  The  snails  were  procured,  dieted  for  a 
thne^  then,  atewed  for  the  benefit  of  the  two  philosophers ;  who  had 
eit)ber  invited  no  guest  to  their  banquet,  or  found  none  who  relish^ 
inprospoctthe  piice  de  rdsistance,  A  huge  disK  oi  smih  w«» 
placed  before  them ;. but  philosophers  are  but  men^fter.all ;  and 
the  stomachs  of  boUi  doctors  began  to  revolt  agaijast  the  proposed 
experiment.  Nevertheless,  if  they  looked  with  disgust  on  tlije  snails, 
they  retained  their  awe  for  each  other ;  so  that  each»,  conceiving 
|be,|jmLptoms  o(  mteinal  revolt  peculiar  to^  himself,  begaii  ^itn 
infimte.jex€;rtioi»  to  swallow^  in  very  small  quantities,  the  mesa  which 
he    internally  ^  loathed.      Dr.  Bla^k,   at  length,    <  lAowed   ^e 
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white  feather/  but  in  a  veiy  delicate  manner,  as  if  to  sound  ihd 
opinion  of  his  messmate : — *  Doctor/  he  said,  in  his  precise 
and  quiet  manner,  ^  Doctor — do  you  not  think  that  they  taste  a 
little — a  very  little,  green?'  '  D d  green,  d— d  green,  in- 
deed— tak  them  awa',  takthem  awa','  vociferated  Dr.  Hutton,  start-^ 
ing  up  from  table,  and  giving  full  vent  to  his  feelings  of  abhorrence* 
And  so  ended  all  hopes  of  introducing  snails  into  the  modem 
Quinne;  and  thus  philosophy  can  no  more  cure  a  nausea,  than 
Honour  can  set  a  broken  hmb. 

Lord  Etibank  (Patrick,  remembered  in  Scotland  by  the  name 
of  the  Clever  Lord)  wras  one  of  the  most  remarkable  amongst 
diis  remarkable  society.  He  v^ras  distinguished  by  the  liveliness 
of  his  conversation  and  the  acuteness  of  his  understanding,  and 
many  of  his  bon-mots  are  still  preserved.  When,  for  example, 
&e  was  first  told  of  Johnson's  celebrated  definition  of  the  word 
oaU,  as  being  the  food  of  men  in  Scotland,  and  horses  in  Eng«* 
land,  he  answered,  with  happy  readiness,  '  Very  true ;  and  wh^ 
>(rill  you  find  such  horses  and  such  men  V  Lord  EUbank  indulged 
greatly  in  paradoxes,  which  he  was  wont  to  defend  with  much 
ingenuity.     He  piqued  himself,  at  the  same  time,  on  his  worldly 

Sudence ;  so  much  so,  as  to  reply  to  some  one  who  told  him  of 
r.  Home's  having  got  a  pension,  at  the  suggestion  of  The  King 
liimself, — ^  it  is  nobly  done  ;  but  it  is  as  impossible  for  The  King 
to  make  John  Home  or  Adam  Fergusson  rich,  as  it  would  be 
for  His  Majesty  to  make  me  poor.'  Lord  Elibank,  ynth  John 
Home,  David  Hume,  Fergusson,  and  others,  were  members  of  a 
convivial  association  called  the  Poker-club,  because  its  purpose 
was  to  stir  up  and  encourage  the  public  spirit  of  Scotland,  did 
people  of  which  were  then  much  exasperated  at  not  being  per* 
mitted  to  raise  a  militia  in  the  same  manner  as  England.  Dr. 
Fergusson,  upon  the  occasion,  composed  a  continuation  of  Ar* 
buthnot's  Satirical  History  of  John  Bull,  which  he  entitled  the 
/History  of  Margaret,  otherwise  called  Sister  Peg.'  The  work 
was  distinguished  for  humour  and  satire ;  and  led  to  a  curious  jest 
on  the  part  of  David  Hume.  He  had  been  left  out  of  the  secret, 
as  not  being  supposed  a  good  counsel-keeper,  and  he  took  his  re^ 
venge  by  gravely  writing  a  letter  to  Dr.  Carlyle,  claiming  the  work 
as  his  own,  with  an  air  of  sober  reality,  which,  had  the  letter  been 
found  after  any  lapse  of  time,  would  have  appeared  an  indubitable 
proof  of  his  being  really  the  author.  We  have  not  room  to  in* 
sert  this  piece  of  literary  persiflage,  but  refer  the  reader  to  vol.  u 
p.  155. 

The  Poker-club  served  its  purpose ;  and,  many  years  afterwards^ 
symptoms  of  discontent  on  the  subject  of  the  militia  were  to  be 
found  in  Scotland,    Bums  says  of  nis  native  countjy— 

*  Lang 
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(  LaAg  time  she^s  been  in  fractious  mood« 
Her  lost  militia  fired  her  blood, 
De'il  nor  they  never  mair  do  good, 
Pla/d  her  that  puskie.' 
Most  of  the  members  of  the  Poker  were  fast  friends  to  the  Hano*^ 
verian  dynasty,  though  opposed  to  the  actual  administration,  on  ao- 
count  of  the  neglect,  and,  as  they  accounted  it,  the  affront  put  upoa 
tbeir  native  country.  Lord  Elibank,  however,  had,  in  all  probabiUly^ 
ulterior  views ;  for,  notwithstanding  his  talents  and  his  prudence, 
his  love  of  paradox,  perhaps,  had  induced  him  to  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  scattered  remnant  of  Jacobites,  from  which  party 
every  person  else  was  taking  the  means  of  deserting.     It  is  now 
ascertained  by  documents  among  the  Stuart  papers,  that  he  carried 
on  a  correspondence  with  the  Chevalier,  wmcn  was  not  suspected 
tjy  his  most  intimate  friends. 

We  have  heard  of  a  meeting  of  the  Poker-club,  which  was 
convoked  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  have  regular  eiJstence,  when 
its  remaining  members  were  far  advanced  in  years.  The  experi^ 
mefit  was  not  successful.  Those  who  had  last  met  in  the  full; 
vigour  of  health  and  glow  of  intellect,  taking  an  eager  interest  in 
the  passing  events  of  the  world,  seemed  now,  in  eadi  other's  ey<es,. 
cold,  torpid,  inactive,  loaded  with  infirmities,  and  occupied  with 
the  selfish  care  of  husbanding  the  remainder  of  their  health  and 
strength,  rather  than  in  the  gaiety  and  frolic  of  a  convivial  even-* 
ing.  Most  had  renounced  even  the  moderate  worship  of  Bacchus, 
which,  on  former  occasions,  had  seldom  been  Delected*  The 
friends  saw  their  own  condition  reflected  in  the  persons  of  eack 
other,  and  became  sensible  that  the  time  of  convivial  meetings, 
was  passed.  The  abrupt  contrast  betwixt  what  they  had  been, 
and  what  they  were,  was  too  unpleasant  to  be  endun^,  and  the 
^oker-club  never  met  again.  This,  it  may  be  alleged,  is  a  qoQtra-' 
diction  of  what  we  have  said  concerning  the  Nestorian  bapquet 
at  John  Home's,  formerly  noticed.  But  the  circumstances  were 
different.  The  gentlonen  then  alluded  to  had  kept  neai*  to  each 
other  in  the  decline  as  well  as  the  ascent  of  life,  met  fre- 
quently, and  were  become  accustomed  to  the  growing  infirmities, 
of  each  other,  as  each  had  to  his  own.  But  the  Poker-club,  most 
of  whom  bad  been  in  full  strength  when  the  regular  meetings  were 
discontinued,  found  themselves  abruptly  re-assembled  as  old  and 
broken  men,  and  naturally  agreed  with  the  Gaelic  bard  that  age 
' .  is  dark  and  unlovely. ' 

One  or  two  gossiping  paragraphs  on  the  subject  of  Adam  Smith, 
whose  distinguished  name  may  render  the  most  trifling  notices  con- 
cerning him  matter  of  some  interest,  and  we  will  then  release  our . 
courteous  reader  from  our  recollections,  on  the  subject  of  these 
old  Northern  lights,  Pn  Smith  is  well  known  to  have  been  one  of 

the 
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die  moM  absent  mM  liting;  It  Wm,  indeed,  an  attrtbute'  \vhidiy  it 
any  whei^e,  might  bdve  been  matched  in  the  society  "vre  ^j^flk  of,  of 
^hoitt'ie^eml^  particulaHy  John  Home  and  General  FletcherCarap- 
bdl,  were  extremely  addicted  to  fits  of  absence.  Bnt  those  of  the 
gi^dt  fedonoikii^t'Were  abstraction  itself.  Mr.  MftekemiHe  placed 
m  WBhwd  Ae-bfeaUtifWtafe?  of  La  Roche,  'in^liich  he  hvtroddces 
M^i  Dttvid  M«im^;  for  the  express  pnrpose  of  knowing  whether 
Aer^'WiCd^lnythin^  in  it  which  Mr.  Hume's  surviving  friends  eoold 
think'4iurti/at  tc*  his=-memoSry.  Dr.  Smith  read  arid  highly  aJp- 
pvqvediiof  th^  MS. ;  'tout,  on  returnnig  it  to  Mr.  Mackenzie,  only 
extA^eimd^  Mb  9urfmse  that  Mr.  Hume  should  never  hsfe  men- 
n<kied'the  nrwcdote  to  him.  When  walking  in  the  street,  Adam 
had  af  manner  of  talking  and  laughing  to  himself,  which  often 
attnioted'  the-  notice  and  excited  the  crurprise  of  the  passengers. 
He  uBed  himself  to  mention  the  ejtculsttion  of  an  old  maricet- 
wl>iAattf ,  ^  He^,  Sirs !'-  shaking  her  head  as  nhe  uttered  it ;  to 
whiete  her  eompanion  answened,  having  echoed  the  compassionate 
sigh;  ^  and  he  is  well  put  on,  too !'  expressing  their  surprise  that  a 
decided 'lunatic,  who,  fromhis  dress,  appeared  to  be 'a  gentleman, 
sfaonM  be  permitted  to  walk  abroad. — In  a  private  room  his 
demeanoor  wa:*  equally  remarkable ;  and  we  rfiall  ttever  forget 
one  panicnlafr  evening,  when  he  put  an  elderly  niMiiden  lady,  who 

E resitted  at  the  tea-table,  to  sore  confusion,  by  neglecting  utterly 
er  invitations'  to  be  seated,  and  walking  round  and  round  the 
<3iircld;  stopping  ^ver  and  anon  to  steal  a  lump  from  die  sugar- 
bamti),  ^i^h  th^  venerable  spihster  was  at  length  constrained 
to  places  on  her  own  knee,  as  the  only  method  of  securing  it  from 
his  most  'un^enomical  depredations.  His  appearance^  rnvrnpiog 
th^  eternal  stignr,  whs  something  mdeseribable. 
;  We  had  the  Mlowing  anecdotes  from  a  colleague  of  Dr.  Smithy 
who,  as  is  well  known,  was  a  commissioner  of  the  board  of  cus- 
toms. '  That  board  had  in  their  service,  as  porter,  a  stately  person, 
"mhby  dressed  ifa  a  huge  scarlet  gown  or  cloak,  covered  wiA  frogs 
of  worsted  lace,  and  holding  in  Im  hand  a  staff  about  seven  feet  high, 
a^  an  emblem  of  his  office,  used  to  mount  guard  before  the<;u8tom- 
hoose  whfen  a  board  was  to^  be  held.  It  was  the  etiquette  that,  aa 
^kd»  awnmisflioner  entered,  the  porter  should  go  through  a  soft  of 
sahfte  with  his  staff  of  loAice,  resembling  that  which  oiBcers  used 
formerlj^  td  perform  with  their  spontoon,  and  then  marshal  the  digni- 
liwy  trt  the  hall  of  meeting.  This  ceremony  had  been  performed 
before  the  great  Economist  perhaps  five  hundred  times.  Neverthe* 
le^'On^  day,  as  he  wasabont  to  enter  the  custom-house,  the  motions 
of  this  janitor  seem  to  have  attracted  his  eye  without  their  character 
or  purpose  reaching  his  apprehension,  and  on  a  sudden  he  began 
to  imitate  his  gestmies,  aa  a  recruit  does  thofi^  of  his  driU-sergeaBt. 
The  porter^  having  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  door,  presented  his- 

staff 
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•taff  aft  a  soldier  does  his  musket :  the  comHUssioiier,  raviog  hi* 
cane,  an4  holding  it  with  both  hands  by  the  middle^  returned  the 
salute'with  the  utmost  gravity.  The  inferior  ofiker^  much  amazed, 
rec^kveriod  his  'weapon,  wheeled  to  the  right,  stepping  a  pace  back 
to  git^  the  commissioner  room  to  pass,  lowering  his  statf  at  the 
same. time,  in  token  of  obeisance.  Dr.  Smith,  instead  of  passing 
OB,  drew  up  on  the  opposite  side,  and  lowered  his  cane  at  the  same' 
angle.  Ilie  functionary,  much  out  of  consequence,  next  moved 
up  stairs  with  his  staff  advanced,  while  the  author  of  the  '  Wealth 
of  Nations'  Mlowed  widi  his  bamboo  in  precisely  the  same  pos- 
ture, and  his  whole  soul  apparently  wrapped  up  in  the  purpose  of 
placing  his  foot  exactly  on  the  same  spot  of  each  step  which  had 
been  occupied  by  the  officer  who  preceded  him.  At  the  door  ot 
the  hall,  the  porter  again  drew  off,  saluted  with  hjs  sta£^  and  bowed 
reverentially.  The  philosopher  again  imitated  his  motioas,  maA 
retuiined  his  bow  with  the  most  profound  gravity.  When  the 
Doctor. entered  the  apartment,  the  spell  under  which  beseemed  to 
act.  was  entirely  broken,  and  our  informant,  who,  very  miich 
amused,  had  followed  him  the  whole  way,  had  some  difficulty  to 
convince  him  that  he  had  been  doing  anything  extraorduuuy. 
Upon  another  occasion,  having  to  sign  an  official  minute  or  man^ 
date,  Adam  Smith  was  observed  to  be  unusually  tedious,  when  the 
same  person,  peeping  over  his  shoulder,  discovered  that  he  was 
engaged,  not  in  writing  his  ovm  name,  but  in  imitating,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  signature  of  his  brother  in  office,  who  had  held  the  pen 
befprelum.  These  instuices  of  absence  equal  the  abstraction^  ol 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Harvey ;  but  whoever  has  read  the  deep  theo- 
ries and  abstruse  calculations  contained  in  the  *  Wealth  of  Nations,' 
must  readily  allow  that  a  mind  habitually  employed  in  such  themes, 
must  necessarily  be  often  rapt  far  above  the  sublunary  occurrences 
of  every-day  life. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  third  subject  proposed  in  onr 
review,  the  consideration  of  John  Home's  character  as  an  author, 
founded  on  the  present  edition  of  his  collected  works.  Our  criti- 
cism on  his  poetical  character  need  not  be  very  minute,  for  his 
chef-d'oeuvre,  *  Douglas,'  is  known  to  every  one,  and  hb  other 
dramatic. labours  are  scarcely  known  at  all.  Upon  the  n^erits 
of  the  first,  every  reader  has  already  made  up  his  mind,  and  oa 
those  of  the  others  we  might,  perhaps,  find  it  difficult  to  pro- 
cure an  attentive  hearing.  Still,  however,  some  mark  of  homage 
is.  due  to,  perhaps,  the  most  popular  tragic  author  of  modem 
times ;  and  we  must  pay  suit  and  service,  were  it  only  .with  a 
pepper-corn.   .  .   . 

•  We  have  said  already  that  Douglas  owes  a.  great  part. of  its 
attractioBS  to  the  interest  of  the  plot,  which,  however,,  is  by^no 
means  a  [M-obable  one.  There  is  something  overftraincd  in  the 
I       *  twenty 
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twenty  yeftra  apcut  by  Lady  Raiido^h  in  deep  and  duppressed  «0r* 
row ;  nor  u  it  nalunily  though  useful,  certainly,  to  the  poet,  that 
her  regrets  should  turn  less«  <m  the  husband  of  her  youth,  than 
upon  Sie  new-born  child  wh<»a  she  had  scarcely  seen.     There  i^ 
something  awkward  in  her  sudden  confidence   to  Anna,  as  i» 
pointed  out  by  David  Hume*     ^  The  spectator,'  says  the  critic^ 
'  is  apt  to  suspect  it  was  done  in  order  to  instruct  him — a  very 
good  end,  but  which  might  have  been  obtained  by  a  careful  and 
artificial  conduct  of  the  dialogue.'     This  is  all  unquestionably 
true ;  but  the  spectator  should,  and,  indeed,  must,  make  consider- 
lible  allowances,  if  he  expects  to  receive  pleasure  from  the  draouu 
He  must  get  his  mind,  according  to  Tony  Lumpkin's  phrase,  inta 
'  a  concatenation  accordingly,'  since  he  cannot  reasonably  expect 
tiiat  scenes  of  deep  and  complicated  interest  shall  be  placed  before 
him,  in  close  succession,  without  some  force  being  put  upon  ordinary 
probability ;  and  the  question  is  not,  how  &r  you  have  sacrificed 
your  judgment  in  order  to  accommodate  the  fiction,  but  rather  what 
is  the  degree  of  delight  you  have  received  in  return.     Perhaps,  in 
this  point  of  view,  it  is  scarcely  possible  (or  a  spectator  to  make 
such  sacrifices  for  greater  pleasure  than  we  have  enjoyed,  in  seeing^ 
Lady  Randcdph  personified  by  the  inimitable  Siddons.     Great  as 
that  pleasure  was  on  all  occasions,  it  was  increased,  in  a  manner 
which  can  hardly  be  conceived,  when  her  soa  (the  late  Mr.  H. 
Siddons)  supported  his  mother  in  the  character  of  Douglas,  and 
when  the  full  overflowing  of  maternal  tenderness  was  authorised, 
hay,  authenticated  and  realised,  by  the  actual  existence  of  the  rela^ 
tionship.     There  will,  and  must  be,  on  other  occasions,  some  check 
6f  the  feeling,  however  virtuous  and  tender,  when  a  woman  of 
feeling  and  delicacy  pours  her  maternal  caresses  on  a  performer 
who,  although  to  be  accounted  her  son  for  the  night,  is,  m  reality, 
a  stranger.     But  in  the  scenes  we  allude  to,  that  chilling  obstacle 
was  removed;  and  while  Lady  Randolph  exhausted  her  tenderness 
on  the  supposed  Douglas,  the  mother  was,  in  truth,  indulging  the* 
same  feelings  towards  her  actual  son.     It  may  be  erroneous  to 
judge  in  this  way  of  a  drama  which  can  hardly  be  again  illustrated 
by  such  powers,  exercised  under  circumstances  «o  exciting  to  the 
principal  performer,  and  so  nearly  approaching  to  reality.     Yet, 
even  in  an  abstract  view,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Mackenzie  that  the 
chief  scene  between  Lady  Randolph  and  Old  Norval,  in  which  the 
preservation  and  existence  of  Douglas  is  xliscovered,  has  no  equal 
m  modem,  and  scarcely  a  superior  in  the  ancient  drama.     It  ia 
oertiunly  one  of  the  most  efiective  which  the  English  stage  has  to 
boast;  and  we  learn  with  pleasure,  but  without  surprise,  Aat, 
though  numy  other  parts  of  the  play  were  altered  before  its  repre- 
sentation, we  have  this  masterpiece  exacdy  as  it  was  thrown  off 
in  the  origiBal  sketoh^ 
V  *    *Thua 
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.  ^  1\^  \%  is/  says  the  accomplished  editor,  *  that  the  fervid  oreatim 
of  genius  and  fancy  strikes  oat  what  is  so  excellent  as  well  as  vivid,  as 
not  to  adroit  of  amendment,  a^  which,  indeed,  correction  would  spoil 
instead  of  improving.  This  is  the  true  inspiration  of  the  poet,  which 
gives  to  criticism,  instead  of  borrowing  from  it,  its  model  and  its  ^cx^ 
and  which  it  \&  possible,  in  some  diffident  authors,  the  terrors  of  criti- 
cism may  have  weakened  or  extinguished.' — ^vol.  i.  p.  93. 

It  is  justly  remarked  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  that  the  intense  Interest 
excited  by  the  scene  of  the  discovery  occasions  some  falling  otf 
in  the  two  last  acts ;  yet  this  is  not  so  great  as  to  imure  the  efled; 
of  the  play  when  the  parts  are  suitably  supported.  Mrs-  Siddons, 
indeed,  (we  cannot  help  identifymg  her  with  Lady  Randolph,)  gave 
such  terrible  interest  to  the  concluding  scene,  that  we  can  truly 
say  th^  decay  of  interest,  which  is  certainly  felt  both  in  perusing 
the  drama  and  in  seeing  it  only  moderately  well  performed,  was' 
quite  imperceptible. 

In  a  general  point  of  view,  the  interest  of  Douglas  is  of  a  kin4 
which  addresses  itself  to  the  bosom  of  every  spectator.  The^ 
strenffth  of  maternal  affection  is  a  feeling  which  all  the  audience 
have  had  the  advantage  of  experiencing,  which  such  mothers  as 
are  present  have  themselves  exercised,  and  which  moves  the  gene- 
ral mind  more  deeply  than  even  distresses  arising  from  the  passion 
of  love,^ — one  too  frequently  produced  on  the  stage  not  to  be«* 
come,  in  some  degree,  hackneyed  and  uninteresting. 

The  language  of  the  piece  is  beautiful.  '  Mrs.  Siddons  told 
me,'  says  the  editor,  '  that  she  never  found  any  study  (which^  in! 
the  technical  language  of  the  stage,  means  the  getting  verses  by. 
heart)  so  easy  as  that  of  Douglas,  which  is  one  of  the  best  crite*-^ 
fions  of  excellence  in  the  dramatic  style.'  ! 

The  character  of  Douglas,  enthusiastic,  romantic,  desirous  of 
honour^  careless  of  life  and  every  other  advantage  where  glory  lay 
10  the  balance,  flowed  freely  from  the  author's  heart,  to  wiiica 
such  sentiments  were  the  most  familiar. 

The  structure  of  the  story  somewhat  resembles  that  of  Vol-t 
aire's  ^  M6rope,'  but  is  as  simple  and  natural  as  that  of  the  French 
author  is  complicated  and  artificial.  M^rope  came  out  about 
1743,  and  Mr.  Home  may,  therefore,  easily  have  seen  it.  But  he 
has  certainly  derived  his  more  simple  and  natural  tale  from  the. 
old  ballad.  In  memory  of  this,  the  tune  of  *•  Gil  Morrice,'  a 
simple  and  beautiful  air,  is,  in  Scotland  at  least,  always  played 
while  the  curtain  rises. 

The  poetical  moral  of  the  piece  is  justly  obser\'ed  by  Mr* 
Mackenzie  to  have  captivated  all  who,  before  its  representation  in 
Scotland,  happened  to  hear  any  part  of  it  recited.  He  gives  t{a 
his  own  authprity,  as  bearing  witness  that  some  of  the  most 
Striking  paasageSj  and  particularly  the  opening  soliloquy^  were  got 

•       by 
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by  heart  ^iid'  rtpfeatfed^yi^if  lipi^fot'  «rti  ^LMirmhii'^t^i^iitL' 
taHes 'of 'EafeAliJ^.^ =•''-••=  •     '^    »•    "^>"'^'»'     •■••.  n.n.  .i  r  >■ 
*  And  you,  fair  dames  of  ttititry  TOiglWa/''^  '''*^''''^';;^^ 
''    »  •'•As>ftsfyoul*'eeaWraidl)Our:-i'  :•'      "  ^':*>i'^  '  t)d  1 

W^  h^e  Ae  itvidewc^  of  (h^  ^<ic6mbh'st(ea  TS^rl  dfHkddlli'iWn, 
that  he  reniemb^  the  telebrated  l^^dyHeri'^y'{ih^p^^^xiU^^ 
Molly  Lapelle  of  Pope  and  Gav)  weeping  like  an  infant  ov^  the 
manuscript  of  *  Douglas/  '  :'*  '^"^  ^'"^^  "^^  tov^oWI 

It  ma}^  j>erhaps,  seem  strange  that  the  auth<*;  in  Hs^';(J<^tt'ffirfg 
tragedy  of  ^  Agis,'  and  in  Ids  subsequent  dramatic  efforts,  so  far 
from  attaining  sitnilar  excellence,  never  even  approached  to  the 
success  of  *  Douglas  j'  yet  good  reasons  can  be  assigned  for ^l^s 
failure  without  imputing  it^  during  his  best  years  at  least;,  tp  f|| 
decay  of  genius.   :  .  .  / 

*  Agis*  was  a  tragedy  th4  interest  of  which  turned,  at  first,  exclii- 
sively  Upod  ^litics,  a  subject  which  men  are  fiercely  hi teresfed  in, 
if  connected  With  the  party-questions  agitating  their  own  countr}'  at 
Ae  time;  but  \vhich,  When  the  same  refers  to  the  forgotten  revo- 
lutions of  a  distant  cotcntry  and  a  remote  period,  are  alway3  caviare 
to  die  million.  Addison,  indeed,  succeeded  in  his  splendid  poem 
of  Cato ;  but  both  the  name  and  history  were  so  generally  Icnown 
as  to  facilitate  greatly  its  interest  with  the  public.  Besides, 
the  author  was  at  the  head  of  the  literature  of  his  day,  and  not 
unskilled  in  die  art  of  indoctrinating  the  readers  of  the  SfHBctator 
in  the  knowledge  necessary  to  understand  Cato.  fiut  tii6^ /history 
of  Agis  and  the  fortunes  of  Sparta  nveie  familiar  only  lo.aekolars ; 
and  it  was  difficult  to  interest  the  aitdience  ait  large  indke^volu-* 
tions  of  a  country  which  they  knew  only  by  twme.  Tli0£phori 
aiid  the  douMe  kmgs  of  LacedsemoA  must  hav<$  been  {>tizzKfag  to  a 
common  aildie^^e,  ereit  at  the  outset.  Both  *Oato'  and  ^'Agis/ 
but  particularly  thfe  'latter,  suifiered  l^y  the  ingrafting  of  ^  l^ve- 
mtrigue,  common-place  and  curtabersome,  as  well  as  unnec«»saryy 
upon  die  principal  plot ;  which,  on  the  contrary,  it  ougbti^.  either 
Case  to  have  been  the  business  of  the  author  tp  keep,  constantly 
under  the  view  of  the  audience,  and  to  Ulustrate  and  enhance 
by  cveiw  subordinate  aid  in  his  power :  yet '  Agis/  from  the  ease 
of  the  dialogue  and  beauty  of  the  declamation,  and  l)eing  also,  ac 
cording  to  me  technical  phrase,  strongly  cast — for  Ganick  played 
Lysanaer,  iind  Mrs.  t^ibber^  Evanthe — was,  for  some  representa- 
tioti^,  favourably  received}  and,  had  it  been  written  in  trench,  it 
would  probably  have,  been  permanently  successful  on  the  Parisian 
stage.  In  this  and  other  pieces  the  author  seems  to  have  suffered 
in  the  eyes  of  his  countirymen  by  attending  too  much  to  the  advice 
of  David  Hume,  in  such  cases  surely  aii  incompetent  judge,  who 
intreats  him,  for  heaven's  sake,  *  to  read  Shakispeare,  but  get  Racine 
and  Sophocles  by  heart.' — vol.  i.  p«  100.    Hie  critic  had  not  suffi- 
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entertainments  ll^ere  ieidiibit^.  •  %    r 

The  '  Siege  oif  AquUeiaf  was  ^ptaci  ibr  (be.  jG^V  time  in  1760. 
Opi[d(^ ejsppete^  t^je  xnqst  uf»boujpde<i  vmcog;^,,  an^.^^lomsetf 
pU^^ jfc  pmcipal  p^  Jltiaikd^  .bow^f^r,,,i^9i  HH  ^ 

*  Most,  or  indeed  almost  all,  the  incidents  are  told  tos  not  witnessed  by, 
thesiH-ttatui^,  who,  ill  Eii-laii<l  beyond  ai^ oUu;r  country,  are  swayed 
hy  the  Ho^tian  maxim,  and  feel  veiry  iinpeirfi^ctty  those  ioeideats  which 
aret  not  '*  oculis  subjectafiddihus,^'  It  rather  langiiished,  therefore,  in 
the  representation,  though  supported  by  such  admirable  acting,  and 
did  not  run  so  many  nights  as  the  manager  confidently  ejfpected.'-r-- 
vol.  i.  p.  58. 

As  we  have  made  few  quotations  from  JVIr.  Home'f  IB^Vf^t  we 
may  obser\e  that  the  description  of  an  ominous  drea^  in  tbjs  plfijr 
almost  rivals  in  effect  the  celebrated  visioa  in  Sardanapa^iis  I'-r 
.v/«jT  ok}^^^^-  What  evil  omens  has  C)orneHa  se^iji?.    ... 
.«  ,    Corn.  'Tis  strange  to  tell;  but,  as  I  sh^n))'xing Uy^ 
*^^^     About  that  hour  when  glad  Aurora  springs  .,^ 

"'^**    To  chase  the  lagging  shades,  methought  I  was  ,         ^ 

In  Rome,  and  full  of  peace  the  city  seem'd ;  '  '    ^ 

My  mind  oblivious,  too,  had  lost  its  cai'e. 
'•    *  Serene  I  stepp'd  along  the  lofty  hall 

BilibeUlsh'd  with  the  statues  Of  our  fathers, 
Wliton  suddenly  an  universal  groan  »         . 

'   Issued  afc  once  from  every  marble  breast '  " 

Agibist  I  gazed  around !  when  slowly*  down        •  <  '      «     '   i  •. 
^;FroIn(  their  high  pedestals  I  saw  descend  »     .    t 

t    l>e  munier*d  Gracchi-    Hand  in  han4  the  boolihfirsi  > 

Stalk'd  towaidfl  me;    As  they  approached  more  fy^w^ 
^.]^     They  were  no  more  theOraqdbi^  but  my.sonSy 

Paulas  and  Titus.     At  that  dreadftd  change  .    j 

'  *  .     I  shriekM  and  wak'd.     But  never  from  my  mind  .,  ,  . 

1     '  [The  spectacle  shall  part.     Their  rueful  eyes !  ;      .      .  . 

'""*^  Their  cheeks  of  stone!  the  look  of  death  ai^d  woel 
.^aii .   Qq  strange  a  vision  ne*er  from  feiicy  rose. 
*-b      The  rest,  my  lord,  this  holy  priest  can  telL' — vol.ii.'  pp.  17,  18\ 

The  *  Fatal  Discovery'  was  brought  out  in  17^9;  but,  as  die 
prejudice  against  the  Scotch  Mas  then  general,  apd  John  Home 
was  obnoxious,  not  only  as  a  North  Briton,,  but  as  a  friend  aqd 
protege  of  the  obnoxious  Earl  of  Bute,  G^rrick.  prudently  pro- 
cured an  Oxford  student  to  oifBciate  as  godfather  to  the  plgy*. 
The  temporary  success  of  the  piece  .brought  out  the  real  author 
from  behind  his  screen.  When  Homi^  ayowed  the  piece>  ^Gar-J 
mWa  fears  \v^^r^  realised;  aodju  popularity' tern^ated^  ^nd  v^^ 

:  ^^'"   ''''■^*^\  believe 
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bdkve  die  most  zealous  Seotchmian  would  hardly  demand,  ib  tkb 
insUmce,  a  reversal  of  the  public  judgment.  Mr«  Mackenzie  ha 
a  more  favourable  opinion,  upon  more  accurate  crouaideratioB,  per* 
hapsy  than  it  has  been  in  our  power  to  give  to  the  subject.  The 
play  is  written  in  the  false  gallop  of  Ossianic  oorapositton,  to 
which  we  must  avow  ourselves  by  no  means  partial. 

Alonzo  was  producedin  1773,  and  was  received  with  a  degree 
of  fevour  which,  in  some  respects,  it  certainly  scarce  deserved. 
Home  had,  in  this  instance,  forgotten  a  story  belonging  to  hie 
former  profession,  which  we  have  heard  himself  narrate.  It 
respected  a  country  clergyman  in  Scotland,  who,  having  received 
much  applause  for  a  sermon  preached  before  the  Synod,  could 
Sever  afterwards  get  through  die  service  of  the  day  without  intro- 
ducing some  part  of  the  discourse  on  which  he  reposed  his  feme, 
with  the  quotation,  ^  as  I  said  in  my  Synod  sermon.'  In  plain 
words,  '  Alonzo'  was  almost  a  transcript  of  the  situation,  inci* 
dents,  and  plot  of  Douglas,  and  every  audior  should  especially 
beware  of  repeatii^  the  theme  which  has  formerly  been  successful, 
or  presenting  a  da  capo  rotta  of  the  banquet  whidi  he  has  pre- 
viously been  fortunate  enough  to  render  acceptable. 

In  1778,  Mr.  Home's  last  dramatic  attempt,  the  tragedy  of 
'  Alfred,'  was  represented,  and  completely  failed. 

Home  now  turned  his  thoughts  to  another  walk  of  literature. 
His  connexion  with  the  civil  war  of  1745  had  long  been  revolved 
in  his  mind,  as  a  Subject  fit  for  history:  he  had  even  intended 
to  write  something  on  the  subject  soon  after  the  broil  was  ended. 
After  1778,  he  seems  to  have  resumed  the  purpose,  and  endea- 
voured to  collect  materials,  by  correspondence  and  personal 
communication  with  such  personages  as  could  afford  them* 

*'  In  one  oj^  two  of  these  joumies  (says  Mr.  Mackenzie)  I  happened  to 
travel  for  two  or  three  days  along  wi^  him,  and  had  occasion  to  hear 
his  ideas  on  the  subject.  They  were  such  as  a  man  of  his  character 
and  tone  of  mind  would  entertain,  full  of  the  mistaken  zeal  and  ill- 
fated  gallantry  of  the  Highlanders,  the  self-devoted  heroism  of  some 
of  their  chiefe,  and  the  ill-judged  severity,  carried  (by  some  subordi- 
nate officers)  the  length  of  great  inhumanity,  of  the  conquering  party. 
A  specimen  of  this  original  style  of  his  composition  still  remains  in 
his,  account  of  the  gallant  Lochiel.  But  the  complexion  of  his 
history  was  materially  changed  before  its  publication,  which,  at  ouq 
time,  he  had  very  frequently  and  positively  determiued  should  not  Be 
made  till  after  his  death,  but  which  he  was  tempted,  by  that  fondness 
for  our  literary  offspring  which  the  weakness  of  age  produces,  while 
ft  leaves  less  power  of  appreciating  their  merits,  to  hasten ;  and  ac- 
cordingly published  the  work  at  London,  in  1 808.  It  was  dedicated 
to  the  king,  as  a  mark  of  his  gratitude  for  his  Mf^est3r's  former  gra* 
cious  attention  to  him,4t  drcumstwEiee  which  perhaps  comtribittad  to 
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wieaken  and  soften  down  the  ordinal  composilion,  in  eoinpUment  to 
the  monarch  whose  uncle's  memory  was  somewhat  im^dicated  in  the 
impolitic,  as.  well  as  ungenerous,  use  which  Mr,  Home  conceived  had 
heen  made  ai  the  victory  of  Ctt]ioden/---vti.  i.  p.  68,69. 
:  It  it  well  for  us,  perhaps,  that  we  have  the  advantage  of  tell* 
ing  the  above  tale  in  Mr.  Mackenzie*8  language.  We  have  great 
vencratioa  for  the  memory  of  his  author,  and  much  greater  for 
that  of  his  late  Majesty,  whose  uniform  generosity  and  kindnest 
to  the  unfortanate  race  of  Jacobites  was  one  of  die  most  amiable 
tndta  of  his  honest,  benevolent,  and  truly  English  character.  But 
iance  Mr.  Home  did  assume  the  pen  on  the  subject  of  the  Forty* 
five,  no  consideration  whatever  ought  to  have  made  him  depart 
from  the  truth,  or  shrink  from  exposing  the  cruelties  practised,  as 
Mr.  Mackenzie  delicately  expresses  it,  by  some  subordinate  officers, 
or  from  execrating  the  impolitic  and  ui^enerous  use  of  the  victory 
of  Culloden,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  aomewhat 
implicated.  Mr.  Home  ought  either  never  to  have  virritten  hif 
history,  or  to  have  written  it  without  clogging  himself  with  the 
dedicatioii  to  the  sovereign.  There  was  no  obligation  on  John 
Home  to  inscribe  that  particular  book  to  hb  Majesty,  and,  had 
that  c^-emony  been  omitted,  his  Majesty  vi^as  too  just  and  candid 
ft  man  to  have  resented  the  truth  ;  though  there  might  have  been 
some  afiront  in  addressing  a  work,  in  which  his  uncle's  memory 
rafiered  rough'  usage,  directly  to  his  own  royal  person.  On  the 
whole,  we  greatly  prefer  the  conduct  of  SmoUet,  a  Whig  as  well 
as  Home,  when  he  poured  out  his  affecting  lyric : — 
*•  Mourn,  hapless  Caledonia,  mourn 
Thy  bamshed  peace,  thy  laureljs  torn.' 
On  being^wamed  from  making  such  an  effusion  public,  the  only 
answer  he  condescended  to  give  was,  by  adding  the  concluding 
stanza. 

The  disappomted  public  oi  Scotland,  to  which  the  history 
should  have  been  most  interesting,  was  clamorous  in  its  disap* 
probation.  They  complained  of  suppressed  information  and 
servile  corrections ;  but  reflection  induced  critics  to  pardon  the 
good  old  man,  who  had  been  influenced  in  his  latter  years  by 
doubts  and  apprehensions,  which  could  not  have  ussailed  him 
hi  his  term  of  active  manhood.  The  work  was,  indeed, 
strangely  mutilated,  and  breaks  off  abruptly  at  the  battle  of 
Culloden,  without  giving  us  any  account  of  the  manner  in  w  hich 
that  victory  was  used.  Other  faults  might  be  pointed  out,  chiefly 
such  as  are  indicative  of  advanced  years.  The  part  which  the 
author  himself  played  in  the  drama  is  perhaps  a  Uttle  too  much 
detailed  and  loo  long  dwelt  upon. 

The  bislory  is^  nevertheless^  so  far  as  it  goes,  a  fair  and  cam- 

did 
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did  one ;  for  the  writer^  though'  by  th^  manAer  in  whidi  he^had 
fettered  himself  he  ^i^as  debarred  from  spemkhig  the  whole  truth, 
yet  was  incapable  of  speaking  anything  but  the  truth.  The  nar- 
rative is  fur  and  honourable  to  both  sides,  nor  does  the  author 
joiil  with  the  sordid  spirits,  who  cannot  fight  their  enemies  without 
abusing  them  at  the  same  time,  like  the  bailiff  in  GoMsmitfa's 
'  Goodnatured  Man/  The  idea  which  he  gives  us  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Charles  Edward  is  such  as  we  have  ourselves  formed  :  the 
young  Chevalier  was  one  of*  those  whom  Fortune  only  distin* 
guides  for  a  brief  period  of  their  Kfe,  the  rest  of  whidi  is  past  in 
obscurity,  so  that  they  seem  totally  diff^kient  characters  when  judged 
of  by  the  few  months  which  they  spend  in  all  the  glare  of  publicity 
and  sunshine,  orwiien  valued  according  to  the  many  years  which 
have  passed  away  in  the  gloom  of  destroyed  hopes  and  broken 
health.  Other  circumstances  combine  to  render  it  difficult  to 
obtain  the  real  character  of  the  unfortunate  prince.  By  far  the 
greater  portion  of  his  followers  his  memory  was  cherished  as 
that  of  an  idol,  bu)  the  more  dear  to  them  on  account  of  the 
sacrifices  they  had  made  to  it.  His  illustrious  birth,  his  daring 
enlerpnse,  and  the  graee  and  beauty  of  his  person,  went  no  smtl 
kngtfa  in  confirming  his  partisans  ip  those  fedings  towards  their 
leader.  There  were  exceptions  amongst  them  however.  Some  of 
those  who  followed  Charles  to  France^  thought  that  he  looked 
cdd  on  them,  and  the  Memoirs  of  Dr.  King,  lately  published, 
tend  to  confirm  the  suspicion  that  (like  others  of  his  unhappy 
race)  Ke  was  not  warmly  grateful.  His  courage,  at  least,  ou^t 
to  be  beybnd  suspicion,  considering  the  mjanner  in  which  he 
landed  on  an  expedition  so  desperate,  and  the  opposition  to  his 
iindertaking  which  he  met  with  from  the  only  friends  upon  M'Kose 
assistance  he  could  have  counted  for  the  chance  of  bringing  toge- 
ther 1500  or  £000  men.  A  few  sentences  on  this  subject  from 
Home's  Narrative  will  probably  vindicate  what  we  have  ^aid,  and 
at  the  same  time  give  a  specimen  of  the  historian's  peculiar  style^ 
which,  if  neither  flowery  nor  eloquent  as  might  have,  been  expected 
tfom  his  poetical  vein,  is  clear,  simple,  expressive,  and  not  unlike 
the  conversation  of  an  aged  man  of  mtelligence  and  feeling,  recall- 
ing  the  recollections  of  his  earlier  years. 

To  introduce  these  extracts.  Me  must  previously  remark,  that 
the  chiefe  of  the  Highland  clans  had  come  to  a  prudent  resolution 
that  notwithstanding  their  attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts, 
Aey  should  to  decUne  joining  in  any  invasion  which  the  espied 
family  might  attempt,  unless  it  was  supported  by  a  body  of  regular 
French  troops.  It  was  on  the  dominions  (as  they  might  then  be 
called)  of  the  Captain  of  Clanrouald  that  Charles  first  landed. 
He  did  not  find  the  chief  himself,  but  he  summoned  on  board  the 
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vessel  which  he  brou^  with  him  to  the  Het^rides,  Mac  DonaU 
9f  Boisdale,  the  brqther  of  ClanroDald,  a  man  of. considerable 
intelligence,  and  who  was  supposed  to  have  much  interest  with 
the  chief.  Boisdale  declared  he.would  advise  his  brother  against 
the  undertakii^,  remarking,  that  the  two  most  pawerful,  chief- 
tains ,  in  the  vicinity,  Mac'^Donald  of  Sleate  and  Mac  Leod  of 
MacLeod,  were  determined  not  to  raise  their  m^n,  unless  the 
Chevalier  should  bring  with  him  a  stjifficient  foreign  force. 
.  ^  Charles  replied  in  the  best  manner  he  could ;  and  ordering  the 
ship  to  be  unmoored,  carried  Bcosdale,  whqee  boat  hung  at  the  stera, 
several  miles  onward  to  the  nudn  land,  pressing  him  to  relent,  and 
give  a  better  answer.  Boisdale  was  inexorable ;  and  getting  into  his 
boat,  left  Charles  to  pursue  his  coiurse,  which  he  did  directly  for  the  coast 
of  Scotland ;  and  coining  to  an  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Lochnahuagh,  be- 
tvreen  Moidart  and  Arisaig,  sent  a  boat  ashore  with  a  letter  to  young 
Clanronald:  In  a  very  little  tiine  C^anronald,  with  his  relatioirltin" 
loch  Moidart,  came  aboard  the  Dotttelle.  Charl^,  abnost  reduced' to 
despair  in  his  interview  wiA  Boisdale,^  addressed  the  two  I^ghiaoaders 
with  great  emotion,  ax^  summing  up  his  arguments  for  taking  arms, 
conjured  them  to  assist  their  prince,  their  counlrymaa,  in  his  utmost 
need.  Clanronald  and  his  fiiend,  though  wdl  inclined  to  the  cause, 
positively  refused ;  and  tdd  him,  one  after  another^  that,  to  take-  anna 
without  concert  or  support,  was  to  p^ll.dawn  certain  dettructkHi  on 
their  own  heads.  Charles  persistedf  argued,  and  imj^bred.  During 
this  conversation,  the  parties  walked  backwards  and  forwards  upon  the 
deck ;  a  Highlander  stood  near  them,  armed  at  all  points,  as  was  then 
the  fashion  of  the  country:  he  was  a  younger  brother  of  Kinbch  Moi- 
dart, and  had  come  off  to  the  ship  to  inquire  for  news,  not  knowing 
who  was  aboard.  When  he  gathered  from  their  discourse,  that  the 
stranger  was  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  when  he  heard  his-  chief  and  his 
brother  refuse  to  take  arms  with  their  prince,-  his' c^ur  w^nt*  and 
came,  his  eyes  sparkled,  he  shifted  his  phce,'  and  grasped  his  sword. 
Charles  observed  his  demeanour,  and,  tundiiff  bri^y  towards  Imh, 
caUed'oQt,  ''  WiH  not  you  assist  me  ?"— >'  I  wSl,  I  will;''  said  Raiiaid  ; 
^^  iboi]^'  no  other  man  in  the  Higlikmda  should  tecw  a  sword,*  I  am 
ready  to  die  for  you."  :  Charles,  with  a  profusioii  :of  thaidos  and  ac* 
kiKniidedgmentSy  extolled  his  ehan^km  to  the  sides,  saying,  he  mily 
wished  &at  all  Ihe  Highlanders  were  like.  him.  Without  fitfther  deli^ 
beration,  the  two  Macdqnalds  declared  .that  they  also  would  j(un,  and 
use  tiieir  utmost  endeavours,  to  engage  their  countrymep  to  take  arms. 
Immediately  Charles  with  his  company ^went.  ashore^  and  was  conducted 
to.Boradale,  a  farm  which  belonged  to  the  estate  of  Clanronald.'— rvol. 
ii.^.  425-427.  .      .  , 

The  conversion  of  the  good  LocJuel,  for  whom  some  friendly 
Presbyterian  drew  up  an  epitaph^  declaring  he 

* is  now  a  Wlug  in  heaven,' 

to  this,  rash  undertaking,  shall  be  our  last  .quot^tiojd  from  this  hb-^ 
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torfy  so  interestiiig  in  spite  of  its  iinperfeetioiis.  Tlos  model  of 
ft  Highland  chief  and  Scottish  gentleman  met  wifh  the  Chevalier 
at  Mac  Donald  of  Boradsde's,  a  very  few  days  after  he  landed. 

•  *  The  conversation  began  on  the  part  of  Charles,  whh  bitter  com- 
pldnts  of  ^  treatment  he  had  received  ^rom  tiie  miniBiers  of  France, 
tfho  had  80  long  anrnsed  him  trith  vain  hopes,  and  deceived  him  with 
f&Ue  promisea ;  their  coldness  ilt  his  cause,  he  said,  bat  iH  agreed  with 
the  opinion  he  had  of  his  own  pr^enioons,  and  with  the  impatience  to 
a»ert  them,  with  which  the  promiaes  of  his  father's  brave  ifA  faithful 
subjects  had  inflamed  hia.  nund.  Lochiel  acknowledged  the  engage* 
inents.of  the  chieft,  but  observed  tbit  they  were  no  ways  binding,  as 
he  had  come  over  without  the  stipulated  aid;  and  therefore,  as  there 
was  not  the  least  prospect  of  success,  he  advised  his  Royal  Highness 
to  retiun  to  France,  and  to  reserve  himself  and  his  faithful  friends  for 
a  more  favourable  opportunity.  Charles  refused  to  follow  lochiers 
advice,  affirming  that  a  more  favourable  opportunity  than  the  present 
would  never  come ;  that  almost  all  the  Biftish  troops  were  abroad, 
and  kept  M  bay  by  Marshal  Saze,  with  a  superior  army ;  that  in  Scot* 
land  there  were  only  a  few  new-raised  regiments^  that  had  never  seen 
service,  and  could  not  stand  before  the  Highianders;  tiial;  the  very 
first  advants^e  gained  over  the  troops  would  encourage  his  &ther*a 
friends  at  home  to  declare  tiieniselves ;  ^t  his  friends  alwoad  would 
not  fril  to  g^ve  their  assistaniee  ;  that  he  only  wantod  the  Highlandera 
to  begin  the  war. 

*'  Lodiiel  still  resisted,  entreating  Charles  to  be  more  temperate,  and 
consent  to  remain  concealed  where  he  was,  ^  he  (Lochiel)  and  hia 
other  friends  should  meet  together,  and  concert  what  was  best  to  be 
done.  Charles,  whose  mind  was  wound  up  to  the  utmost  pitch  of 
impatience,  paid  no  regard  to  this  proposal,  but  answered,  that  he  waa 
determined  to  put  all  to  the  hazard.  *'In  a  few  days,"  said  he, 
•*  with  the  few  friends  that  I  have,  I  vnll  erect  the  royal  standard,  and 
prodaim  to  the  people  of  Britain,  that  Charles  Stuart  is  eome  over  to 
claim  the  crown  of  his  ancestors,  to  win  it^  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt  t 
lochielt  who,  my  father  has  often  told  me,  was  our  firmest  friend) 
may  stay  at  home,  and  learn  from  the  newSfRqpers  the  fate  of  his 
prince."—**  No,"  said  Lochiel,  **  FU  share  the  fote  of  my  prince; 
and  so  shall  every  man  over  whom  nature  or  fortune  ha^  giveb  xom 
any  power.''  Such  was  the  lingular  conversation^  on  the  result  of 
which  depended  peace  or  war.  For  it  is  a  point  agreed  amm^  the 
Highlanders,  that  if  Lochiel  had  persisted  in  his  re^al  to  take  arms, 
the  other  chiefs  would  not  have  jcnned  the  standard  without  him,  and 
the  spark  of  rebellion  must  instantly  have  expired.' — ^vol.iii.  pp.  5,  6. 

It  is  singular  that  we  should  have  to  exculpate  the  unfortu- 
nate prince,  who  thus  persisted,  at  the  utmost  risk,  to  instigate 
his  followers,  and  to  rush  himself  upon  an  undertaking  so  utterly 
desperate,  from  the  imputation  of  personal  cowardice  ; — and  yet 
such  is  the  fact.     The.  strongest  evidence  on  this  point  is  that  of 
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the  Chevalier  JofaiBtittie%  /<  Mmbirs  of.  the^  Rebetlion  m  1745 
and  1746/  ThMe  lni\«  hh^m  pflUtfiiuKl  niiddr  the  care  of  a 
sensibto'  wA  itittiligetit  tniitof/  wbo  hair  dclie  a  gre^t  deal  to 
throw  light  upoa£«  aabject^  jbul  has  heen  ooeaaioiially  misied 
into  giving  a  Iktle  tod  urodi  credit  to  the  repreMHtatiDas  of  his 
author^— ^ho'wr^te  vndef  the  infliwnce  of  disappointment  and  ill^ 
humottr.  A  great  ^rt  of  the  w6i4c  is  very  iatei^sting,  because 
Johnstone^  having  been  a  military  man,  and  having  some  turn  for 
observation,  has  made  better  professional  remarks  on  tfie  High* 
land  mode  of  fighting,  and  mere  tactics,  than  we  have  observed  in 
any  other  wcfrk.  But  then  we  happen  to  kikow  that  some  of  his 
stories  are  altogether  fictitious,  such  as  the  btiital  piece  of  ven- 
geance said  to  have  been  practised  by  Gordon  of  Abbachie,  upon 
a  Whig  minister,  [Johnstone*s  Memoirs,  4to,  1820,  p.  183.]  It 
will  also  surprise  such  of  the  few  readers  as  might  have  been 
disposed  to  mi^est  themselves  it>  the  love^aifair  between  the 
Chevalier  and  his  charming  Peggy,  which  makes  such  a  figure  in 
tfie*coAclusi<m  of  his  work,  to  learn  that  Chevalier  Johnstone  was 
all  this  while  a  nlarried  man-— an  absolute  Benedict — a  circum^ 
stance  which  he  no  where  hints  at,  during  his  Memoirs,  and  that 
^  amoar,  if  such  existed,  was  not  of  a  character  to  be  boasted 
of  in  the  face  of  die  public.  There  are  legitimate  gra^dchil*- 
dren  of  the  Chevalier  Johnstone  now  alive. 
-  James  Johnstone,  the  fathei'  6f  the  Chevalier,  by  courtesy  of 
Scotland  called  '  merchant  in  Edhiburgh,*  was  a  grocer  in  that  city. 
Not  that  we  mean  to  impeach  his  gentility,  because  we  believe 
his  fadier  to  have  been  of  the  ancient  and  once-powerful  family 
of  Wamphray,  though,  like  many  sons  of  Jacobite  families,  he  was 
excluded  from  what  are  called  the  learned  professions,  by  his  re- 
luctance to  take  the  oaths  to  the  Hanoverian  dynasty.  Accordingly, 
the  heir  of  fiie  noble  family  of  Rollo,  who  have  been  before 
allied  with  the  J<^st<M^s  of  •  Wamphray,  did  sot  derogate  in 
tnanying  Ceeilia,  dsilgfater  of  James  Johnstone,  grocer,  as  befoiB 
saidj  But  when  the  Chevalier  talks  big  about  his  fears  of  being 
disiidierited,  we  cannot  but  remember  that  a  p^lty  shop,  such  m 
shops  in  the  Cowgate  of  Edinburgh  were  in  1745,  indifferently 
stocked  with  grocery  goods, 

*  Was  all  his  great  estate,  and  like  to  he.' 
In  short,  we  suspect  our  friend  the  Chevalier  to  be  some- 
what of  a  gasconader,  and  we  are  not  willing  to  take  away  the 
character  ot  Charles  for  courage  upon  such  suspicious  authority. 
When  we,  therefore,  find  that  this  unfortunate  prince  Is  accused 
— 1st,  of  having  entered  into  this  expedition  without  foreseeing 
the  personal  dangers  to  which  he  must  be  exposed— 2nd,  of 
taking  care,  in  carrying  it  on,  not  to  expose  his  person  to  the  fire 
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of  the  enemy — 3d,  of  abandoning  it  wh^n  beiiad  ten  times  more 
hope  of  success  than  when'  Wp  l^ft  Parik-^wte  are  inclined  to 
compare  what  the  Ch^valiei^'^htw  ayerfeil,6'h'ttt^^^  flil-^6  jpoints 
with  what  is  elsewhere  ^ted  by  hi^lse^  MA  dtlier  dtjthbHtfes. 

And  Firdt — After  reading  fe  foris^oiiigf  afguiWeiifs  "tised  by 
Boisdale,  Clanronald,  and  Lochiel,  In  order  to  <ieter  the  Cheva- 
lier, by  the  strongest  ripi-esieiitations  in  their  power,  from  ven- 
turing on  the  expedition,  the  Chevalier  may  be  censured  for 
fool-hardiness,  but  he  lianhot  surely  be  considered  as  a  person 
ignorant  of  the  danger^  of  the  undertaking — in  other  words,  as  one 
too  timid  to  venture  had  he  known  the  perils  he  was  to  encounter. 

Secondly. — That'Charles  avoided  placing  himself  in  such  situ- 
ations of  persphal  flangei^,  as  became  a  prince  and  a  general,  is 
inconsistent  with  \^at  has  been  registered  by  almost  all  authori- 
ties, and  with  what  is  taarrated  by  Johnstone  himself.  Begimiing 
with  the  battle  of  Preston  pans,  Home  states,  and  we  have 
heard  it  corroborated  by  eye  and  ear  witnesses,  that  *  Charles 
declared  he  would  lead  the  clans  on  himself,  and  charge  at  their 
head ;'  and  only  relinquished  his  purpose  when  the  general 
remonstrance  of  the  chimains  deterred  him  from  leading  the  van. 
But  notwithstanding  this  precaution,  the  prince  conducted  the 
second  line  of  the  Highland  anny  ;  and  the  Chevalier  Johnstone 
tells  us  that  the  battle  was  gained  with  such  rapidity,  '  that  in  the 
second  line,  when  I  Was  stUl  by  the  side  of  the  prince,  we  saw 
no  other  enemy  on  the  fidd  of  battle  than  those  who  w ere  lying 
on  the  ground  kilted  and  wounded,  though  we  were  not  more  than 
yy^y  pace*  behind  our  first  line,  running  as  fast  as  we  coiild  to 
overtake  them.*  Now  We  submit,  that  a  general  who  bi'ought  up 
a  reserve  within  fifty  paces  of  his  advance,  when,  as  Sir  jLucius 
O'Trigger  says,  tliere  was  light  enough  for  a  long  shot,  aiicl  when 
the  said  advance  was  n^ade  upon  aline  of  trained  infantry  and 
artillery,  cannot  be  truly  charged  with  keeping  himself  out  of  gun- 
shot. At  Falkirk,  we  do  not  know^  exactly  where  the  prince  w  as 
placed  during  the  conflict,  but  it  appems  that  he  must  have  been 
m  the  advance,  since  a,t  seven  o*clock  in  the  evening  he  led  in 
person  the  troojps  which  pursued  the  English  army,  and  took  pos- 
session of  Falkirk  at  half-past  seven  at  night,  while  tlie  Chevalier 
Johnstone  did  hot  even  know  that  tlie  victory  was  won  until  half 
an  hour  later. '  In  the  whole  course  of  this  strange  ^vee  ^es 
iotfcfier*,  the  Chevalier  Johnstone  accuses  the  prince  of  what  he 
calls  a  childish  desire  of  fighting  battles,  a  propensltyl,  ra^er 
inconsistent  with  personal'  cowardice,  especially  in  the  ,ci|;cum- 
stances  of  Prince  Charles,  as,  according  to  our  Chevalier's 
authority,  orders  wei^  issued  to  kiU  him  on  ihe>«pot  if  he  should 
fall  into  die  hands  of  the  government  troops. 
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At  ^he]p;att^e  q{  Cu}lQdfn^T,t|^e  prince  j;eiaained  upon  an  emi- 
nence witp,^  sm^ai^rc^  ql'I^r^^.  ^utj^frpm  what  Johnstone  states 
himself^  fie  I, d{d.g^vi^  l^i^  orgpr?,  nipc^^sai^  for  the  occasion;  in 
particulj^,  >v^^'pjjbfj  s»>!k  the .  ^oglishjr  ?tpd  the  Campbells^  their 
auxiliaries, ,a^out  fQfoi;^^'^  ificlof^^i^e. which  protected  the  right 
flank  pf  bis  wuny,  ne  \\mi^^^t^ly  repeated  orders  to  place 
some  troops  in  that  iuclQ9uj:;e,..^npl  pi^ve^it  the  manoeuvre  of  the 
English,  which  could  not  tvt^  ^o  pjpw  fs^tal  to  us.  Lord  George 
paid  no  attentipu  to  this. order/  a^d  th^  BnsUsh  introduced  both 
horse,  musketry,  and  ai:ti|le][^^in);o  tha^  inclosi^re,  to  attack  the 
Highland  right  wing  o^  |fian)(i..and  xeari,  and.did  so  with  such 
deadly  effect,  that  they  swepiaw^y  whole  ranks.  This  manoeuvre 
completely  decided  the  t^a^tl^,  ^nd  it  was  when  .the  right  wing 
was  absolutely  broken  .^t  [Ghevalfier  Johnstone  proposes  that 
Charles  should  have  rushed.  4own  tp  renew,  the  figtit.  Tnis  would, 
doubtless,  have  been  the.  PPJUI^  to  injure  a  soldier's  grave,  but 
that^.as  is.expre^i^d  in  the  last  stai^zas  pf  poor  Byron,  is  more 
'  often  jfoun4  thanisought,'  nor  are  >ve.  entitled  to  praise  the  chief 
who  rushes  lUpQn  ^vitable  death  because  he  has  sustained  a 
defeat.  .  No  effort  of  the  squadron  of  hot^e,  which  was  all  that 
Charles  hadi  aroupd  h«3  person,  could  dispossess  the  English 
cavalry,,  infantry,  and  artillery  from  the  position  they  had  gained  ; 
and  as  for  rallymg  the  Highlanders,  why  they  toere  Highlanders, 
and  for  that  very  reason  could  not  be  rallied.  In  their  advances, 
they  fired  their  guns  and  threw  them  away,  coming  to  die  shock 
with  the  target  and  broadsword  alone  ;  if  they  succeeded,  which 
they  often  did,  no  victory  could  be  more  complete,  but  they 
exhausted  .their  strength  in  diis  effort,  and  it  was  not  till  they 
received.  In  tlie  regiments  drawn  from  amongst  them,  the  usual 
discipline  of  the  field,  that  Highlanders  had  any  idea  of  rallying  till 
some  hill,  pass,  or  natural  fastness,  gave  them  an  advantage,*  It 
is  very  true,  tliat  Johnstone  is  supported  on  this  point  by  a  better 
evidence  than  himself — Lord  Elcho  namely,  who  has  left  manu- 
script memoirs,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  author  requested 
the  Chevalier  to  charge  in  person  at  the  head  of  the  left  wing, 
after  the  rjght  was  routed,  and  that  on  his  not  so  advancing,  Lord 
Elcho  q ailed  him  an  Italian  scoundrel,  or  a  worse  epithet,  and  dcr 
clared  ne  would  never  pee  his  face  more*  We  cannot  believe,  even 
on  Loi;d  Elcho's  evidence,  that  any  efforts  of  Charles  could  have 
retrievecl  the  day  at  Culloden.  Tlie  left  wing,  which  had  be- 
come sulky  and  refused  to  fight,  because  (to  complete  the  blun- 
ders of  the  day^  they  had  chosen  to  deprive  the  Mac  Donalds 

*  Seethe  'History of  the  HighKtnd  Reg^menu;  l)y  Major-GcmTal  David  Stewart 
(of  Garth)  ;  one  of  the  most  iDtaresling  miliUiTy  memoirs  in  the  world,  and  not  the  less 
60  because  the  feeling  of  '  qworum  pars  magna  fqi '  is  perceptible  in  every  page. 
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x)f  their  fK>it  of  honour  upon  the  rights  were  not  likely  to  have 
their  fighting  mood  improved  by  the  route  and  destruction  amongst 
the  right ;  and  it  is  nothing  new  for  a  warm  and  impetuous  sol- 
dier like  Lord  Elcho,  renderefi  desperate  by  circumstances,  to 
give  counsel  on  a  field  of  battle  which  it  would  be  madness  ia 
any  general  to  adopt.  Besides,  the  common  ruin  which  succeeds 
to  such  9  rash  undertaking  as  th^t  of  1745  breaks  all  the  ties  of 
friendship,  and  men  become  severed  by  their  passions  and  interests, 
like  a  fleet  driven  from  ijtamooring?  by  a  tempest  It  is  then  that 
mutual  upbraidings  arise,  ampngst  the^ij  and  such  <]uarrels  take 
place  aa  diat  betwixt  Cl^arles  and  L«Qrd  Elcho,  which  the  latter 
carried  to  such  a  height,  that  though  he  lived  an  exile  for  th« 
Stuarts'  cause,  he  would  never  again  see  Prince  Charles,  and 
used  to  leave  Paris  so  soon  as  the  Chevalier  entered  it.  Such 
strong  passions  are  apt  to  sway,  even  in  the  most  honourable 
minds,  the  recollection  of  past  events. 

This  much  is  certain,  that  except  the  two  authorities  quoted, 
all  persons  who  attended  Charles  that  day  agree  in  stating  his 
desire  to  go  down  and  rally  the  Highlanders,  and  affirm  that  be 
was  only  forced  from  the  field  by  the  entreaties  of  his  tutor.  Sir 
Thomas  Sheridan,  and  others,  representing  the  desperation  of  the 
attempt,  and  the  impossibility  of  success.  The  cornet  of  the 
second  troop  of  Horse  Guards  left  a  paper,  sigued  with  his  name, 
in  which  he  declares  that  all  verbal  representations  would  have 
been  vain,  if  General  Sullivan  bad  not  laid  hold  of  the  rein  of 
Charies's  horse,  and  turned  him  about.  *  To  witness  this,'  says 
the  cornet,  *  I  sunUnon  my  eyes.*  After  all,  the  words  Qu'il 
mouriU  are  pronounced  wi^  wondrous  ease  and  effect ;  but  the 
homely  proverb,  *  While  there  is  life  there  is  hope,'  is  not  less 
likely  to  influence  an  individual  in  the  situation  of  Charles ;  and 
if  we  are  to  accuse  of  cowardice  every  officer  who  has  lefl  the 
field  of  battle  when  all  was  lo^t,  we  shall  wondrously  curtail  the 
catalogue  of  the  brave. 

As  for  the  idea  of  rallying  after  the  defeat  and  makinK  up  a 
new  army,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  Highland  army  differed 
essentially  from  one  composed  of  regular  troops,  and  as  much  in 
the  anode  of  retreat  as  in  other  particulars.  A  regular  army  can 
have  no  retreat  but  upon  that  point  where  the  general  pitches  his 
standard.  The  camp  to  them  is  country  and  home.  If  they  are 
defeated,  they  are  aware  that  their  chance  of  safety  lies  in  union, 
and  all  stragglers  have  sense  enough  to  regain  their  battalions  as 
soon  as  they  can.  The  Highlanders  would  have  been  in  the 
same  situation  had  they  been  routed  in  the  middle  of  England, 
wh^re  those  who  might  have  escaped  the  sword  would  have  re- 
mained together  for  mutual  protection.     But  on  the  skirts  of  their 

own 
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own  mottaUias,  tbe  momtsot  the  day  was  lost^  tke  Hjghlaftders,  m 
a  gre^t  mea^ur^^  dis|>ersed.  The  individuals  had  their  own  homes 
•to  retire  to,  and  their  own  families  to  protect ;  the  tribes  had  each 
its  own  conntiy  to  defend,  and,  when  the  Highlanders  were  de* 
feated  at  Culloden,  their  army  in  a  great  measure  broke  up  into 
the  separate  clans  of  which  it  was  composed,  which  went  off  in 
different  directions  to  their  ovm  several  glens.  Many,  no  doubt, 
were  thrown  into  such  confusion  that  they  made  to  Ruthven  in 
Badenoch  as  a  common  place  of  rendezvous,  and  the  Lowland 
troops  went  thither  also,  because  it  had  been  named  as  such^  and 
because,  being  strangers  in  the  country,  they  knew  not  where  else 
to  go.  But  Chevaber  Johnstone  talks  widely  and  vnldly  when 
he  speaks  of  five  thousand  Highlanders  being  diere  able  and  ready 
to  resume  the  struggle.  If  the  prince  had  ^ot  had  the  spirit  (as 
Johnstone  pretends)  to  have  put  himself  at  the  head  of  such  a 
body,  the  Highland  chiefs  themselves  would  have  endeavoured 
to  maintain  themsdves  in  arms,  in  order  to  enter  upon  negocia- 
tion,  which  they  had  been  twice  able  to  effect  in  former  cases. 
But  the  whole  is  a  vision.  There  was  never  above  a  thousand 
or  fifteen  hundred  men  assembled  at  Ruthven,  and  these  were 
many  of  them  lowlanders.  The  prince's  army  was  entirely  broken 
up ;  all  the  foreign  troops  surrendered  forthwith,  with  everything 
belonging  to  the  materiel  of  their  army;  the  clans  had  in  a  great 
measure  dispersed  themselves  and  gone  home,  as  was  their  uniform 
custom  after  defeat.  All  the  efforts  of  their  chieftains  could  not 
bring  them  together  again.  This  woi  attempted,  and  the  princir 
pal  actors  entered  into  resolutions  binding  tliemselves  to  rendezvous 
for  that  purpose.  But  the  spirit  of  the  clans  was  entirely  broken 
by  the  immense  superiority  of  the  king's  forces,  while  the  desire 
of  defeuding  each  its  own  lonely  glen  from  the  fire  and  swopd 
with  which  that  was  threatened,  overcame  die  feelings  of  sounder 
policy  which  would  have  induced  them  to  persevere  in  a  system  o^ 
co-operation.  A  full  account  of  the  attempt  to  re-assemble  their 
forces,  and  of  the  causes  of  its  being  abandoned,  will  be  found 
in  Home's  works,  (vol.  iii.  p.  369,)  and  we  may  conclude  by  obser- 
ving that  Lochiei,  by  whom  the  affair  was  managed,  and  who  saw 
himself,  by  irresistible  obstacles,  constrained  to  abandon  a  course 
which  might  have  at  least  extorted  some  terms  from  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  was  as  brave  a  man,  and,  to  say  the  least,  as  ^ood  a 
judge  of  what  the  Highlanders  could  or  could  not  do  in  the  circum- 
stances, ^  the  Chevalier  Johnstone  could  possibly  pretend  to  be. 
We  do  not,  on  the  whole,  mean  to  arrogate  for  the  unhappy 
Chevalier  the  character  of  a  great  man,  to  which  he  displays  few 
pretensions ;  but  to  deny  energy  to  the  prince  who  plunged  into 
an  enterprise  so  desperate,  and  where  his  own  personal  safety  was 

so 
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BO  deeply  Implicated,  on  the  word  of  one  or  two  private  and  dis- 
appointed men,  con^dicted  by  a  himdred  others,  seems  to  involve 
a  denial  of  the  whole  history  from  beginaing  to  end. '  He  was 
not  John  of  Gaunt,  but  yet  no  coward* 

It  is  time  to  conclude  this.old-fashioned  Scottish  gossip,  ¥4ich, 
after  all,  in  a  literary  journal  of  the  present-day,  sounds  as  a  pibroch 
might  do  in  the  Hanover  Square  qoncert-rooms. 


Art,  VIII; — 1.  Outlines  of  PhUos^hioal  EdueaUon,  ^c.  By 
G.  Jardine,  A.M.,  F.R.S.E.,  Professor  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric 
in  the  University  of  GlasgoNv.  Second  Edition,  enlarged.  1825. 

2.  Observations  on  the  Preparatory  Education  of  Cafuiidates  Jbr 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  the  Scottish  Universities, 
Submitted  to  the  consideration  of  His  Majesty's  Commission- 
ers  for  visiting  the  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Scotland.  By 
John  Thomson,  M.D.,  late  Professor  or  Military  Surgery  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.    1826. 

3.  A  General  View  of  the  Present  State  of  Public  Education  in 
France;  and  of  tne  Laws,  Remlations,  and  Courses  of  Study) 
in  the  different  FacuitieSj  Colleges,  and  Schools,  which  now 
compose  the  Royal  University  of  that  Kingdom  ;  preceded  by  a 
short  History  cf  the  University  of  Paris  before  the  Revolutwn, 
By  David  Johnston,  M.D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.    Edinburgh.     1827.  .8vo. 

4.  Frederich  Thiersch,  ueber  gelehrte  Schulen  mit  besonderer 
Riicksicht  auf  Baiem.    Stuttgart.     1826. 

5.  Dr.  L.  F.  Baumgarten,  iib&r  wissenschaflliche  Freh^  an  sich 
und  in  Beziehung  auf  die  deutsche  Universitdten.    Jena.'    1 826. 

A  ROYAL  Visitation  is  now  engaged  in  examining  into  the 
•^^  system  of  education  m  the  Scottish  universities.  ,  The  ap- 
pointment of  this  commission — ^so  rare  an  .  even^  in  modern 
times — ^the  high  rank,  talents,  and  character  jof  the  comujiissioners, 
and  the  inquiries  already  instituted  by  them,  have  created  a  con- 
siderable sensation  among  our  countrymen  in  the  JNfortli.  Ait  several 
periods  in  the  early  history  of  the  Scotch^  universities,  royal  visi- 
tations were  instrumental  in  reforming  and  enlarging  the  co^rse  of 
academical  studies ;  and  Adam  Smith,  fro^i^  a  retrospect  perhaps 
of  those  beneficial  eflFects,  after  pane^rising  the  learned  sqmi- 
naries  of  his  own  country  as  the  best  m  Europe,  pron/j^unped  an 
opinion  that  a  royal  visitation  could  alone  remedy,  several  remain- 
ing defects.*  The  present  commission  accordingly t arose,, out  of 
a  direct  application  to  the  crown  from  the  Seuatus  Academicus 

•  Letter  to  Dr.  CiilleD.-r.See  Dr.  Tboiiisoti>  Observntious.  &c..  p.  18. 
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of  Edinburgh:  and  very  Httlejealonsy  with  regard  to  its  objects 
has  beenbc^jed  od-th^  occsasion  by  any  of  th^  sister  academies; 
a  circumstabee  well  desenring  to  be  t^omled  as  a  rare  exception 
to  the  tisual  sensitiveness  of  incorpotitfed  bodies,  whether  learned 
or  unlearned,  whenever  the  sliglitest  icrtclrfeiienbe  with  their  ' 
internal  regalatiotts,.  or  suppog^  ri^tsand  ptivileges,  is  antici- 
pated. A  rumour  has,  indeed^  rea)(^bed'  us/  that  Glasgow  has 
not  piven  so  cordial  a  welcome  as  the  rest  to  the  present  visitation^; 
but  if  this  be  true,  we  are  sure  it  cannot  have  arisen  from  the 
recollection  of  tbfi .  parliamentary  visitors .  who,  in ;  1 QQO,  expdled 
front  that  university  the.  principal  and  three  professors,  because, 
said  they,  they  did,  not  approve  of  >f  their  carriage .  towards  their 
majesties'  govomment  since,  the  latebuppy  rewlution/*  The 
commissioners,  in  fact,  on  former  ocoasioiia/ hoVever  much  they 
had  at  heart  the  true  interests  of  sciQnce,  were  always,  more  or  less, 
biassed  by  ppliticfil  feelings,  and  ^sometimes,  by  violent  party-pre- 
judices. .  But  at  {Hesent,  thei^  ane  o£  <;ou«se  no  apptehoisioBs  of 
this  kind  at  Glasgow ;  and  if  their  systfooa  be  already,  so  perfect  as 
scarcely  fo.  admit  of  improveniept,  this  should  only  afford  to  them*- 
selves,  an4  .to  the  commissioners,  the  strongest  tnotive  for  giving 
4be  utujiost  publicity*  to  its  det^s*  The  iate  Prc^E^ssor  J>ardine,  in 
his  account  of  the  present  method  of  teaching  in  Glasgow,  has 
cominended  the  change^  iutioduced  there  on  the  sMggesdon  of  the 
joyal  visitors  of  17^7,.  with  respect  tp^tfae  greater  subdi\^on  of 
sciences.f  But  without  appealing  tof  any  historical  proofs,  it  will 
readily  be  conceded,  that.visitations  free  from  all  suspicion  of  poli- 
jtical  prepossessions  can  rarely,  be  widiout  their  use.  ^  .The  very 
.discussion  excited  by  their.^investig^ions.ifl  a  good.  But  there 
are  improvements  in  the  discipline  of  tbe  Scotch  nniversi^,  for 
which  the  public  mind  is  prepared,  and  which  the  sanction  of  a 
high  authority  is  alone  required,  to  execute  and  confirm.  When 
we  consider  how  many  causes  may  afifect.  and  insensibly  pervert, 
the  (Iiriginal  spirit  and  intent  of  academic^  jnstitMtionsy  it  may 
safely  be  asserted,  that  a  century  can  rarety  elapse  without  ^ome 
considerable  modificajtions  ^becoming  indispensable.  Eveiy  step  in 
the  progress  of  the  hiiman  mind — every  political  change— every 
variation  in  Ae  religions  opinions  of  the  mass  of  the  community^ 
pr  even  in  the  manners  and  fashions  of  the  age,  may  materially 
influence  the'pi-actical  operation  of  acad^n>ical  laws.  Statutes 
of  high  antiquity  inay  not  only  become  inoperative,  through  the 
lapse  of  time,  but!  become  productive  of  evil  consequences,  the 
possible  occurrence  of  which  was  never  even  dreamt  of  at  the 
period  of  their 'originfal  enacthieiit*  so  that  their  remaining  unre- 

•  Bower*fe  History  of  IbtUnivemty  of  Edinburgh,  vol. i.  p.311. 
t  Jardioe's  OutUaes  of  Fbilosophiod  EdacRtibn|  t^cond  edition,  p.  18. 
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pealed  may  not  menly  iaSoxi.  no  prmtf  ml  jcommtieDaj,  but 
^unount^  in^eiyttk^mid  iflinterfon  tf  tke  BacMtttn  nuoiia, 
that  <  Timd  is  Ac  greatttit  innovttbf/ 

ItMias  our  first  inleotiiMiite  bava  entendintoflOMedTtbequeft- 
iioDB  now  agitatady  toneeniiaip  the  diioipbne  aad  course  of  atudjr 
in  the  Scotch  utlivemtwti  But  npos  oomdeiiBg  these,  and 
perusing  the  tracU  addreasad  to  the  romnMssirmaw^  we  areatnK^ 
mdb  this  moal'snigular  (wt^  liMrt — ^amidst  muDeioiia  dtfSnences  as 
to  minor  details— 4severtd  broad  principles^  completely  ^  vaiiance 
with  the  pmotic%  dud  in  a  great  daigree  wi^  the  speculative 
opinioBS  of  the  learned  in'  the  EngUsh  univaffsities,  are  tacitl^r  as* 
suoaed  l^  aU  as*  the  ibasifl^  of  thor  reaaoding.  Our  hiiethren  of 
the  North  are  not  revnriuUa  in  general  for  ladL  of  reasonable 
scepticism,  nor  for  a  dislike  of  arguaneot  and  disputation ;  when, 
therefore,  we  find  that  oa  sareral  inqwrtant  topics  connected  with 
education,  thejr  aire  in-haimooy  with  each  other;  mtcf,  fiuther,  that 
they  are  at  faaroionf  on  -the  same  pomts  wiik  nations  so  widely 
different  in  laws,  letigieii,  and  government,  as  die  French,  the 
Gennans,  and  Ae  Italians—- and,  nevertheless,  observe,  as  it  is 
impossible  not  to  do,  that  on  the  same  points  their  practice  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  oor  own,  we  feel  it  incumbent  on  us 
to  eiumine  caittfitlly  into  the  grounds  of  such  an  extraoidinaiy 
dttcrapance. 

There  are  three  striking  peouMarities  in  die  system  of  e^cation 
in  JSnghuul  and  Ireland,  without  parallel  in  any  of  the  other  nations 
of  modem  Em-ope :  First,  the  bngth  of  preliminary  education, 
and  the  limited  extent'  of  the  subje^  it  embraces:  Secondly, 
the  virtual  exclusion  of  a  regular  professional  course  of  study  in 
-the  faculties  of  theology^  law,  and  medicine :  Thirdly,  the  very 
incomplete  sid>division  of  sciences  amongst  those  on  whom  the 
whole  burden  of  teaching  is  cast. 

To  trace  the  origin  and  conseouenees  of  the  two  last  eharacter- 
tstics  is  doubly  interesting,  fornerewe  are  i^  variance  with  our 
own  ancestors,  as  well  as  with  all  our  contonporaries.  We  AM, 
however,  proceed  hrieAy  to  ooMuder  the  three  topics  in  order, 
begiiuiing  with  pre^ifitmafy  eehteatioUf  by  which  we  mean  whatever 
precedes  a  proressional  course  of  study.  This  preparatory  course 
occupies  in  ^ery  country  all  the  years  spent  at  school,  and  one 
or  more  of  those  passed  at  the  nniverrity ;  bi^  nowhere,  in  so  far  as 
our  knowledge  extends,  except  in  England  and  Ireland  alone,  does 
it  consume  the  whole  period  of  academical  residence*  We  might 
naturally)  therefore,  'have  expected  that  the  range  of  studies  would 
in  this  kingdmn  be  proportionably-  mom  (ximptehensive,  instead 
of  being,  as  the  fact  is,  more  confined,  than  elsewhere.  In  one 
respect,  it  certainly  embraces  in  thii  country  an  important  sub- 
ject 
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ject  ofteo  GoAmiif  Muttcdtin  Mhers.  Evory  «tud(efit  k  required  to 
learn  tfaein«iraeht»«f  Ihe  idigian  he  fntifeaaes,  whatever  be  his 
future  desUnatiou  in  life.  At<  Oxford,  -be  is  ei^amiiied  is  the  goftp 
pela  m  the  «nguttl-Gifieky  iq  the  aiticies  ef  the  church  of  Engr 
laud,  tod^the  evideBoei  of  .religie%  witiiral  aad  revealed.  At 
Cambridge^  in  ooaaequeoce  of  regulalaeiia  lateljr  adoj^ted,  aa 
examiiiatioa  aooiewhait  similai  ha3  heea  iMBtkuted.  The  fr^ 
quent  atteaidaaBe  at  ohapel  is  eoiiBideied  by  naey  at  aa  addi^ 
tioaal  subject  >of  oMnmendation  is  the  (dan  of  religious  inatrucr 
lioQ  in  ear  univeratties ;  ivhile  ethers  are  of  opiaioB  that  as  this 
attendance  is  .eompoboryy  and  ecMnetimes  repeatnd  ten  times 
a-iveeky  0f  oftedery  and  even  oocaaioially  inflietod  in  some  colleges 
9»  a  penalty  for  aoademical  nttsdemeanours,  its  tendency  upon  too 
many  disposifenns  is  to  wedbsn,  rather  than  to.  exalt,  t^  sentH 
ment  of  true  devotion.  Thcae  last,  perfaapflf  forget  that  religious 
observances,  b«t  slightly  atSetiried  to  at  tne  moment,  often  exert 
a  mast  deep  and  po^werfal  inflyuenee  afterwards.  But,  however 
this  may  be,  the  attentson  paid  to  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  laity  raaihs,  'm.  so '  far  as  ive  can  mcoUect,  the  only  point 
in  ^vfaich  onrcourae  embraces  what  is  neglected  by  the  rival 
system  or  ^steais.  In  other  sespeets,  branchei  of  .knowledge 
coaaidered  as  essential  to  nieliminary  education  in  the  schools  and 
universities  of  Scotland,  jPraoce,  Germany,  and  Italy,  are  en- 
tirely .excluded  frcnu  the  nsguiar  Enghsh  conrse*  Natural  history, 
for  instance,  is  among  the  number;  and  sis  total  neglect  is  the 
mofe  ineiplioabk,  when  we  eonflider  that  it  is  at  variance  \nth 
the  opinions  of  sdme  of  oor  gieateil  writnrs-*4uch  as  Bacon  and 
Locke; 

Notwithstanding  the  dight  impresdon  made  by  such  high  autho- 
rities' on  the  public  mind  of  their  own  times,  it  may  n<^  be  pre- 
sumptuous at  present  to  offisr  some  arguments  in  favour  of  a  cause 
espoused  by  mam.  Although  n  taste  for  examining  into  the  wbrks 
0f  nature  is  implanted  in  the  youthful  mind,  and  if,  perhaps,  more 
•general  than  ai^  other,  it  is  comparatively  fbeble  in  many ;  and,  if 
not  enoonraged,  is  soon  supplaaited  by  the  more  powerful  excite- 
ment'of  topics  connected  widi  human  aotions  and  passions.  But 
diere  ase  some  who  have  an  irresistible,  and,  as  it  were,  instinctive 
prdpensity  4x>  cultivate  such  studi^  and  if  no  elementary  know- 
lec^e  be  commnniratad  in  a  scientific  form,  they  will,  nevertheless, 
ibtlosr'tlie  fcent'of  Aeir  incliwatiaas ;  and  what  might,  under  a 
proper' direetimiylHwe  led  to  the  improvement  and  exercise  of  the 
mental  tfactd ties,  must  often  degenerate  into  a  frivolous  amusement 
To  constitute  sn^h  pursuits  a  prominent,  part  of  elementary  educa- 
tion! wouid  without. 4bubt  be  eironeoiis :  it  is,  however,  certain 
that  none  are  more  eminently  fitted  to  fill  the  minds  of  youth  with 
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admiratioii  of  Ae  numerous  cOQtriT2riite9  and  prooi?  of  design 
afforded  in  ever^  part.of  the  ^te^tion,  dnd'tb  ihspire  them  widi 
exalted  conoeptton^  of  the  Supreme  Beirfg.  Such  ta^tes^  to  say 
the  least  of  ihe  matter,  should  not  W  ^tbgether  neglected.  In 
their  cultitation  we  provide  reiourceis  which  may,  at  least^  be  of 
high  usefulness  in  niture  liffe,  either 'fbi<  telaxfdtion  after  intense 
study,  or  for  refreshing  and  restoring  the  miftd  to  a  healthy  state 
when  s^ering  under  disisa^  or  ivorlmy  disapj^intmeht.  For  the 
latter  purpose,  the  veiy  circtimstam^  6(  their  slight  connexion  with 
human  affiurs,  which,  in  fict,  cft&a  fUrms  a  vulgar  objection  to 
their  utility,  renders  thete  peculiarly  adapted,— as  th^jr  may  abstract 
the  thoughts*  from  all  painful  associations  which  eveVi  the  lighter 
compositions  of  elegant  literature,  ever  conversant  Mith  human  inte- 
Tests,  would  inevitably  revive.  As  a  relief 'from  severer  studies, 
natural  history  is  invaluable ;  for  it  can  not  only  afford  perpetual 
excitement  by  its  variety,  but  p<!>ssesses  the  attribute  of  exerting 
the  mental  energies  exactly  in  the  degree  required,  according  to 
the  vigorous  or  infirm  state  of  each  individual's  bealth^  or  in  pro- 
portion to  the  force  of  his  original  capacity.  This  accommodating 
quality,  this  wonderful  capability  of  contributing  gratification  and 
exercise  to  intellects  of  every  order,  even  the  lowest,  draws  the 
pursuit  almost  unavoidably  into  contempt,  in  a  country  where 
scientific  instruction  has  hot  b^en' generally  imparted,  so  as  to 
enable  men  to  estimate  correctly  its  true  rank  and  dignity.  To 
many  the  perpetual  fluctuation  of  systems  for  classifying  the  organic 
and  inorganic  productions  of  nature  appears  ah  obstacle  to  its 
adoption  with  profit  into  a  regular  course  of  study.  But  tlie  use  of 
former  systems  is  not  abrogated,  when  the  accession  of  new  ideas 
requires  their  enlargement ;  and  to  discriminate  and  judge  impar- 
-liaHy  die  comparative  nfierits  of  different  methods,  some  laying 
claim  to  our  favour  by  early  associations,  others  by  the  charms  of 
novelty,  affords  not  only  a  stimulus,  but  a  wholesome  discipline  to 
the  mind.  Amodem  natikralist  says,  with  tiiith,  that  ^  persons  who 
shall  live  a  thousand  ages  hence  will  hot  want  subjects  for  examina^ 
tion,  and  such  truths  as  the  present  age  shall  strike  out  are  not  to 
be  contemned  because  they  vril!  become  more  fiiU  and  perfect  here- 
after/* *  As  to  a  young  gehtleman's  studicis,*  says  Locke,  ^  his 
tutor  should  relnember  that  his  business  i^  not  so  tnu!ch  to  teach 
him  all  that  is  khowable,  ad  to  taise  in'him'albve'  and  esteem  of 
knowledge,  and  to  put  him  in  the  right  way  of  knowtqg  and  im- 

*  Fries'  '.  S|ibiri^  and  JNnnenoia  SysUfra  of  NatuM.'  The*  first  put  ^  the  sen- 
tence in  Ibe  text  is  a  Itttral  translatioa  *oi  a.  passage  in  one  of  Ray's  letters:^-*  NaturSB 
divitiae  plane  snnt  inexbansts ;  bqc  coiqiiam  past  millesectiianatofhsetrt quod  scrutetiir, 
et  in  qup  j^  com  laude  txtrOBtX.'-^JUetter  to  laUr,  p.  35.»-«-^8ee  Phihtophicai Mafftt- 
gine,  vol  Uviii.,  No.  340. 
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proving  himself  when  he  h^s  ^^in4  U>  it.'*  The  works  of  Ari^ 
totle  have  been  so  mi^cliibqnoif^ed  at  ^Q^ord,  {that  \t  is  remarkable 
how  littl^  iixfluenpe  hi^,,^|vn]^^  has  l^i4  iq  allotting  some  time 
and  study  tp  nj^twfaj  his^ry,t  ^   ,  \  \   ,.  .  .1 

The  ^lenients  ojf  jnathi^ijaqtrqs  ^ad  iH^ural pbilo^oi:^y  are  con-^ 
sidered  an  J^dUpeh^able  part  pf  ipr.eliipinary  ecuicatipn,,iQ  Scotland) 
and  in  all  the  foreiga  qoq^trips  b^for^  wwtipned,  y^t  th^y  form  by 
no  meaps  a  reguW  part  of  our;  preparatory  cpurse^-r-a  jcourse  often 
extended^ to  me  ^e  of,  two-jwid-t^^^ty • . ,  Those  who  study  at 
Cambridge .  form,  md^ee^^  ^n  ^eptipfx  to  thip  ruiej.for  there  a 
knowledge  of  ma^li<^matip£^.i3  la  n^e3sary  c^us^ifipatioa  of  .all  can- 
didates for  a  degr^eo ;  ^qd  tbe^  who  aspire  to.  academiical  distinc- 
tion often  sacrifice  an  undue .  share  of.  time  a^  labour  to  this 
department,  especially  as  the  ^eoreti^al  part^,/Of  ^^  various. 
branches  of  mathematics,  and  npt. the  practical  application  of  the 
power  to  natural  philosophy.aAd  astrpnomv,.  engross  almost  ex- 
clusively their  attention.  We  are  cpiit^nty  hov^ever,  to  rest  the 
claim  of  all  these  studies  not  on  tji^ir  rel^tioa  to  the  useful  arts, 
or  to  future  profitable  eniploy^^neuts,  ,bi|t  on  th^ir  efficiency  in 
helping  to  extend  and  consolidate  the  gro«|ndwork  of  a  lib^al 
education:  for  we  agree  fully  with  those  yjbo.  makitaiQ  thi^t  the 
most  important  part  of  educfitioi;!,  consists,  not  so  much  in 
the  things  taugbV^s  m  the;  mop\  j^nd  intellectual  habits  instilled 
during  the  period  of  p^pilag^*,  ,|^p>V9,it  ha^^  been  imagmed  in 
this  country  that. physical  ^jcienc^,.  ^^  it  capnqt  mal^e  known  to. 
us  the  mord. principles  of  our  nature,  japr:pq^nt  out  to.  us  oui; 
social  duties,  so  i^  cannotj^  like,  refi^ous  instruction^  or  ethics^- 
or  history^,  or  eyen  ppi^try„  contribute  tp  pfirfc^pt  the  moral  charac- 
ter;  but  .nothing  can  be.moris.  ^rro^eo^s  than  thi^  kind  of  rea- 
soning. When  we  r^^d  liistpry,  ,we  are  pr^septj^d  l^ith  facts  often 
distorted  by  .pplitical. prejudices ;,|^4l^<^^e¥er  distant  may  be. 
the  transactions,  from  i  pur  .own ^^me,  w^  ;are  seldom  indifferent 
and  impartial  arbitrator?,  on  tlie^  ya/iou^  question^,  brought  before 
us.  The  ^fLtne  r^i^ark.  applies  tp  ethics  ax^dpoUtic^  in  general : 
they  seldom  ^ord  a  neutc^l  groi^nd,  Uke  ,tbe  prp^l^ms  .of  physical 
science,  \vhere  conflictjiog  evidence  Wfly  be  tri^. fairly  by  its  own 
strength^  a^d  the  judgm^pt  fp^pii^4'  %  ^^  I\abi^^al  practice  of  ex- 
amining propjO^wjith.a]^  ifnbi^^ 'd^^re  o^  di^cfpivi^ii^g  truth.  If 
the  inq[.uiriQs  p(,n£ftiir^l.  p^ilo^pphy.  w^e  spl^ly. .cpnyersant  with 

•  Lock(iorhBa<ittttloi,p.1232."  '*  '  '  *  '  ''  •'  ''  i  '  '  '  ^^' 
f  The  writHigs^of  the  Stegyrtte  fire  us  arT&lvable  insight  into  the  stito  of  thtt  depart- 
ment oC kn^vWge  jiataiKt^nt  QamoA ;*  and  vnBk anehaciedrae]^  did  he  ofifiierve  nature, 
that  tinie  caiLnevei  veudBr  bis  descriptioiia  obsolete.  As '  a  f  roof  that  his  knowledge  of 
natural  history  was  not  oontefenptible,  we  may  eta^e  thstsome  of  hit  leading  dfvisions  of 
the  animal  kmgdoim^  departed  fretiii  by  Lnhsas,  have  rwently  been  ro^eetabliehed  by 
some  of  the  first  naturalists  of  Europe. 

subjects 
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sabjecto  cifiabie  of  emtt  defltominitaDir/  lik#  tb^  Acbvei^  of  pnro 
iiiath«aMtio8^  it  migiit.  witk  soiM  reason  be  cooMmMi  tkttti  habits 
of  logioid  mccuracjy  thonoe  (iorivai,  moriil  be  inappltctdble'to  die 
concerns  of  bumanlife ;  but^  &fl  we  CHH  iotllie'grealctf  ndbnbar  of 
Htttancet  draw  oarcOndhiskHM'qnfy  tuorn.  probable  evUtum^  there 
dan  be  no  qwecftioti  that  i«h  ait  «iD«ciac  of  ikm  fcasoning  {iowenr 
would  form  a  most  appro|mateaddftiii«  lo  a  cotn^  of  ttodtj  ki  which 
poetry  and  Works  of  Che  imaffwattoii.  occupy  >  at  ^pnla0■l' so  large  a 
place;  and  inconsistentaaittnay^vt fe^t^feight)  appear wtdi  mir 
previous  reasoning^  the  rexMirk  4b  iraiesfr  true,  ikat^airiaUitioBal 
argument  in  favour  of  the  cuhration  df  the  physical  scksces  sMy 
be  derived  from  dlie  veiy  cifcuautanoe;  that  httumn  paisioas.  ai^ 
prejudices  do  oecationaHy  mix  ihem^lvas^etep  with  Ifaeir  ia^ui 
ries^  Tba*  such  is  die  ease  oaimat  b«  doablsd^  if  wenxmsider 
thaty  however  puse  may  be  the  lose  of  tmth^  m  wkidi  «ach  sepa^^ 
rate  investigation  may  originate^-^owever  litde  refenmoe  it  may 
have^  When  called  «p<Mi)  to  the  desire  of  eslaUiskidg  any  petmliar 
dieory>  stiH  mea  can  rarely  prsceedfar  Initbefinrepasteobs  aadpre-* 
judiees  are  enlisted  is  Ae  cause^  ia  €aBse<}tteiice  of  their  be&og  led 
to  results  direetly  opposed  to  estabMied  opnMs*  Nowf  when  A» 
popular  notioiai,  tfans  in^danger  of  being  subverted^  are  sbmev^t  in** 
terwovenvrith  opinions' and  eemtaneots  on»higher  sidbjeets^  however 
widely  disconnocled  ^y  itt  rsttlity  Ought -to  be>  or  when  they  aro 
supposed^  however  absurdly^  to  be  'identified  widi  eertain  interests^ 
a  determined  stand  is  at  first  madeagainst  tbe  sidfrnssion  of  the  new 
theories.  Moraliand  poUticel  truthsi  wheft  placed  in  this  predica^ 
ment,  B>aybe  so  obscured  by  tbe  sophistry  (rfeasoiMsy -so  m^olved 
in  the  imperfection  md  sUbtleti^of  language^  that  centtiries  shall 
elapse  bf^re  they  are  received  and  acted  upon  ^  but  with  physical 
science  this  is  impossible  t  new  fects  accumulatedaily--^tfa^  arecoiH 
firmed  by  expeHmi»it  or  eluddated  bymathenuttical  ttetnonstsations.' 
They  collect  and  mote  onWards  with  reastless  foroe^  like  the  rising 
tide^  until  all  our  dogmas,  which  are  only  written  upon  the  sands,  are 
swept  away  and  obliterated  for  even  The  Modiae  iaftueHoe  usurped 
by  authority  over  reason  having  thus  been  weakened  firom  time  to 
time,  men  acc^uire  independetit  habite  of  thought,  and  just  prHici-< 
pies  of  reasonmg,  vrhich  are  not  limited  in  their  operation  to  phi-« 
k)sophieal  inmiiries  alone,  but  eondicee  both  to  the  moral  aact 
die  intellectual  advancement  of  society. 

There  is  then  an  appropriate  ofiiee  alldtted  to  physital.sci- 
ence,  not  merely  as  it  enlarges  our  conceptions  of -the.  power  and 
wisdom  of  the  Creator,  but  as  fumbhn^  a  peculiar  kind  ot  disci' 
pline  for  the  full  developemelit  of  the  faculties  6{  thebuman  mind ; 
and  this  is^  doubtless,  one  q{  the  final  causes^  of  that  strong  curiosity 
by  w  hich  men  are  prompted  to  investigate  tbe  phenomena  of  iui« 
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itirey  IndepeDdetttlj  of  ftijf  iii^Mdkte  rttoeiiee  to  dieir  lA^nte 
or  worldly  ftAflMMffL9^  If  we  oonfitie  demwikUitf  knowledge  oo 
thk  sabjetatlo  a  small  dtde  k  ^ociefeyy  ^o  erftl  coosequencea 
result.  Id  the  first  p/laeey  tke  bt&afidaleffeotdietov^  alluded  to 
are  enfed^M  iti  bn&t^f  and  -retarded -in «dieir  fi^ogreas ; > andy 
seeondly,  very  serkm^  ilicooveaieiices  adse  btim  the  unequal  ra(« 
at  wbkji  Ae  intelleetual  imprdYBtnent  of  diftbretit  parts  of  tfae 
same  communty  adtances.  I'hey  who  fire^fiiiirenost  irk  the  careep 
of  myestigatioii^  rnxj  be  so  only  to^  enGotMei  dbfstour  .  from 
tbeir  contemporaries^  instead  of  leapkg^*  the  just  ioward  of  their 
labours  aad  diaeovetiesw  Their*  opinta«s  mqr  be  sufiportedby 
eVittence  of  the  inost  eottrinciBg  kind>  but  if  Ait -should  be  at 
tarlance  itiAi  ihe  prejudicea  of  the  i^e^  tbeyai^  suffer^  like  the 
first  promulgators  of  the  true  theory  ef  the.<tfarth'i  form  aid  mo^ 
tion^  for  believing  what  is  destined  to  betxime  the  marseiy- creed 
of  succeeding  generations;  » 

With  respect  to  classical  Kteratuee,  an  aoquainl^Bee  wkh  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages  hss  eyeiyirfier^  been  considered  as  an 
essential  part  of  a  liberal  education,  and  indispensable  to  the  able 
prosecution  of  all  the  learned  profossKMis.  But  aduHig  the  varioua 
brtocfa^  of  knowledge,  the  degree  of  im{kiirtafiefe  wluch  ought  tor 
be  attached  to  cbtosic^  erudition  and  the  study  of  the  6reek  and 
Roman  author^,  is  a  point  that  has  been  much  agitatad  of  late  in 
this  country,  and  in  rerard  to  which  high  authoritiea  are  diviikd/ 
The  leaning  of  die  |mUk  mind  seems  to  be  to  the  opinion,  that  ft§ 
in  England  too  considerable  a  portbn  of  our  time  has  been  devoted 
exclusively  to  this  one  department,  so  in  Scotland  i|  has  been 
most  culpably  slighted.  To  supply  tlus  d^eieney  in  the  latter 
country,  some  measures  have  of  late  years  been  taken  ^  several  of 
their  universities^  and  othera  ai'e  now  earnestly  pressed  upon  the 
Uttention  of  tke  royal  eommissioDers.  It  has  been  recently 
enacted  in  Aberdeen,  that  every  candidate  for  the  degree  of  M/  D; 
must  either  be  master  of  arts  in  some  univa^ty,  or  produce  evi-^ 
dence  of  his  having  attended  certain  prescribed  courses  of 'lectures^ 
before  he  can  be  admitted  to  the  professional  examination ;  nay^ 
the  regulation  goes  even  farther,  for  classical  literature  is  a  consti- 
tuent part  of  thb  professional  examination  itself.  SimMar  regu-^ 
lotions  have  alsb  been  adopted  of  late  years  by  the  Senatus  Ac^,^ 
demicus  of  St.  Andrew^s.  At  Edinburgh  an  additional  session 
has  lately  been  added  to  the  tourse  of  medical  students;  and  it 
how  occupies  four  yeacs.  Dr.  John  Thomson  has.  addressed 
to  the  pathnis  of  diat  university,  and  to  Yheroyal^  visitors,  *  ObJ^ 
servations  on  the  Preparatory  Education  t>f  Candidates  for  De-» 
grees  in  Medicine.'  This  pamphlet  is  printed  only  for*  private 
circulation^  but  the  puMic  are  much  indebted  to  the  author  for  the 
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disinterested ^zeal  he  has  shown  m  thi^j  cause,  ye.porpposes  that 
every  studeut,  previously  tp  entering  on  his  prpfessipaal  studies, 
should  be  examined  in  classics,  niatheniutics,  mpr.al  philosophy, 
logic,  natural  philosophy,  and  natural  history,  /flie  preliniwiary 
education  of  medical  nieu  has  in  Scotland  been  theiupst  neg^.^ted, 
and  it  has  therefore,  very  properly,  been  selected  as  a  primary 
object  of  attention.  But  there  is  ample  room  for^  hnpvovement 
intlie  other  professions,  and  particulaily  hi  that  of  the  law;. 

The  most  eft'ectual  step,  however,  for,  sccurii^g  to  the  rising 
generation  in  ^Qotland  a  good  classical  education,  was  taj^en  in 
1824,  when  a  public  school  was  established  at  J^dinb.urgh  /or 
youths  between  tlic  age  of  nine  and  liftecu,  on  a  plan  well  calcu- 
lated to  unite  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  the  English  and  Scotch 
systems  'of  preliminary  study.  The  founders  of  this  academy 
very  judiciously  conferred  the  situation  of  head  niaster.on  tlie 
Reverend  John  Williams,  an  EnglisJi  gentleman,  practically  versed, 
in  the  business  of  conducting  a  great  public sclipol  in  tliis.  countiy^, 
and  with  the  course  of  study  pursued  at  Winchester  and  Oxford, 
and  whose  attainments  in  classical  literature  are  of  tlie  highest 
order.  One  part  of  the  organization  of  this  school  dej^erves  notice 
— die  elements  of  geometry  and  algebra  are  assigned  to  a  sepa- 
rate master  vviUi  two  assistants,  and  have  not  been  degraded,  as 
with  us,  together  with  the  ait  of  penmanship,  hito  the.rau^  pf  a 
subordinate  department,  Histoiy,  geography,  aud  English » lite- 
rature also  receive  a  large^r  share  of  atteuHon  than  with  us.,  As 
tlie  number  of  the  scholars  already  exceeds  live  hundred,  and  is 
annually  increasing,  this  public  school  promises  fairly  to  retain  a 
great  portion  of  the  young  nobiUty  a ^d  gentry  in  their  native  laud, 
who  bavf  Utherto.beep  «Q»t;tp  I^gbud  at  ^  gc^a^e)||^^)#^,p|teo 
preoJudady  even  .during.. the .hoUdays^  frg^n^  .eiy/Qiyjiig.  ^ic^.ppdear- 
nieot«  of  haxk^f  ^od  the  sqcaet^.^of  thwd^anents,.  ,  m^  ^^  Ipok/to 
much  highiev  1*6811119  froju  tliisanstiUitiop*— it  mustviv«B^,th^.tiiiie 
when  private  Uiition  in-  the  famili^  pf  the.. Scotch rg^oU*)^  &1^ 
be  eatirely  eupecseded  by  a  £y»ten)  of  public  .education  emidnting 
tb^  advantages. of  |hat  in  u«e  in  England^  aud^  perhaps,  (rfe  from 
nMUiy.of  its  leading  defects.  To  that  sjst^o^  with, all  its.i«^)er- 
feetipBs,  f^  ipone  than. to  one  univ^nsitief,  we  owe  alarg^^^hare  of 
whatever  istgreatiuid  enlightened  in  the  Wional  .ck^r;|ctec,of  our 
higher  diMses.  .Placedi^  at  aa. early  ij^e^  under, t|i/e  ^cbaucge  of 
masteiii  whosfB  station  iiv  society,  aad  iu«Qi»e^ol«^ithjtu^,  then: 
lite;rary  acquirements  command  respect — separated  from  those  who 
might  humour,  or  flatter  him,  t)y  instilling  into  liis  'mind  'ideas 
of  his  future  consequeBce-^asaociated  with  boys  of  vacious  ranks, 
all  jealpus  of  the  natural  equality  of  youth,  and  recognizing  ho 
claims  to  superiority  but  thpse  of  talent— rthe  future  magistrate  or 
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legirfttor  of  thill  conHiy  gitm  up  onufous  of  persom^  distiiietioiry 
fiiul  aUtttiniftg  with  «l^uice  of  mtnners  a  high  feeling  of  honour 
and  a  maalj  npvtk  of  indepebdeneev 

Nd  nytfteOi  could  be  inore  op|K)6tle  in  character  than  was  that 
of  private  tuition  once  so  general  in  Scodand.  The  tutor  was 
raised  from  a  humUe  class  to  a  society^  where,  whatever  his  per- 
sona! attaimientii  night  be/  he  found  himself  plaeed  at  a  hunii- 
Hating  disfaoicre  frbm  anything  like  a'  fbeting  of  equality.  Hs 
remnnevatiMi  Uras  sctaty  in  the  extretee;  and  coniiistiiig  (as  if  to 
fill '  up  the  me^sm«  of  his  dependence)  not  entirely  of  a  fixed 
salary,  Irat  pairtlt  of  die  precanous  prospect  of  future  preferment 
in  the  diurch.  In  many  msta^nces  he  was  prohM^ited  from  teiaching 
the  doctftnes  of  his  own  church  to  his  pufol,*  over  whose  mind  he 
had  sctfcely  any  hold,  except  what  was  derived  from  the  ties  of 
early  association,  which  every  year  of  approach  toward  manhood 
more  and  thore  S^akened.  <  TheSeottisn  dmninief  was  assuredly 
one  of  the  mcist  ]Mable  of  bnnian  beings ;  and  with  such  an  edu- 
catio«L  always  residefnt  on  an^eststte  dittoed  by  the  strict  fetters 
of  arScokh' entail  to  become  his  own,  the  young  laird  seldom 
ftahfi  to  iihbibe  an  aristocratic  contempt  for  science  and  litera- 
ture, and  a.ptoptnrticmately  exaggerated  notion  of  his  self-import* 
msee  aid  tis  fiintily  dignity-^to  support  which  last,  his  expendi- 
ture wtfrtoo^  often  pushedfar  beyond  his  income,  ^fhe  time  of  the 
mighty  ih^Juit  was  speAt  between  feasting  and  field-^sports,  the  first 
asua%  lerminatifig  in  a  debauch,  the  laHer  pursued  not  for  recrer 
ation  bttt  is  th^  sole  or  chief  business  of  life ;  and  those  who  have 
observed  tiodring  of  Scottish  society  but  in  those  elegant  saloons 
into  wbidi  travelers  so  easily  find  their  way^  can  have  formed  no 
notion  wMatever  of  the  extent  t9  which  the  intensity  of  prejudices 
(pdittcal  prejuAces  ei^EieciaUy)  nursed  under  such  a  system  as  w« 
have  been  sk^ching,  divided  among  themselves  the  classes  next  ig 
the'  highest  in  thatcountty, — and  of  the  miserable  results — to  this 
day  in  many  districts  too  perceptifate-^f  that  division. 

fi«it  to  retiuii  to  our  m»n  business ;  in  all  these  modem  reforms 
projected  or  realised  in  the  Scotch  system  of  instruction,  no  idea 
]s  entertained  of  continuing  a  course  of  classical  literature,  in  deci4 
jum^oii  with  other  preparatory  studies,  beyond  the  age  at  whi<^ 
men  ordinarily  enter  our  own  universi^es — oMrtaiHly  never  beyond 
the  pieriod  ait'^iiiidi  the  first  pubbc  txaminations,  or  responsions^ 
are  now  usually  paaaed  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  ^  After  thia 

•  About  two.thirds  of  the  land  in  Scotland  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Epis- 
copalians, t  • 

t  Wb«|  lb*  old  Scots  judge.  Lord  Auoliinleck  (BoaweU's  father),  6rst  heard  of  Job^^ 
son's  coming  to  yisit  kim  al  bis  rural  CMteUum^  he  held  ud  his  bands  in  as|omshmeqt, 
and  cried  out '  Our  Jeemy'd  clean  aff  the  hooks  now! — would  ony  body  ^^e^^\  b<8 
bringing  down  a  dloMi'Mftewi' bino-i-uinaukl  ifMnime/'  '^  ' 
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U8  <  ta  the  leikuui  iolMbbl'  o^tctln^aiifon  l>«tiiMa»^(nM&pwiit  ajwUm 
andlbat*estaUisbed  in  odi^runiTemM. .,  ^    >t-  t  .n.^,  t  . 

Of  the  neifvly-fouiided  seats  of  learning  in  Europe,  jHWe^  like 
tbrnrofiBetlin  and  Bbmi^ h«veitt*)few|rears«Q4ttira4  gn»at  oale- 
•brity.  BuetfaAir  owdess  can,  in  m  instance^  b«<imytut^  to  lh« 
alightest  atskniftatton  of  their  plan  to  the  dtltmguirfung  fthfaraote* 
risticsof  Oxfbrd>  Cambaidfe^  and  Dublui.  Xh«»  saafte  may  ht 
said '^f  thecal  tiniKFantty  of  Franca,  s«bstitulodfm''thQae4f8ajUrKUied 
d«ring  die  rev«kitioay  and  wfakh  has  now  theexdusftMe  charge. of 
public  inftraction,  and  faema  a  body  ramifying  over  ihe  whole  of 
that  kingdom.*  ItttiU  be'neQesaary,  hefbfe  eMmining  into  the 
origin  an4  consequences  ef  our  departuj^  fnoaa  a  system  fod^uig 
and  so  genemUy  adopted,  briefly  to  sketeh  its  leading  featurea^  ai 
vtill'fol^^ediii  Sco^nd  and. other  countries^ 

When  fhir^nd  ample  enoonragementbafforded  to  all  the  differr 
tmt  branohea  of  literary  and  aciendfic  instructioil,  it  is  myariaMy 
foimd  that  the  stiideiit8»iA4io  entec  anniiveiaity  consist  prai^ipally 
of  men  destined  to  the  church,  the  legal  and  the  aaedica)  pr#fear 
aions^  iMd  these  in  not  very  unequal  proporlionari  Accordingly* 
botkm  ancient  and  modem  times,  the  course  of  stady  has  generally 
been  modelled  witha  view  to  providing  the  means  of  .instiuctiKMi 
for  theas  three  faculties,  and  v^e  may  begin  by  stating  what  are  the 
Bubjects  nsually  selected  in^eadi.  The  general  outUne  of  the 
conrae  of  lectures  delivered  to  thoae  intended  fer  the  churchy  i% 
7K>twitkstanding  the  diversity  of  creeds,  very  similar  in  the  various 
continental  seats  of  leaminc,  and  much  resembles  that  prescribed 
in  Scothmd.  In  the  late  Professor  Jardine's  Outlines  of  Pbik>«' 
aophical  Education  we  find  the  method  of  conducting  A^hgical 
education  at  Glasgow  fully  detailed.^  After  a  four  yeai»'  course 
of  preliminary  education,  the  clerical  course  commences;  and  this 
Continues  four  yeairs  more.  In  the  first  three,  lectures  are  deli<^ 
vered  on  the  principles  of  evidence,  with  a  special  view  to  the 
proofe  of  natural  and  levealed  religion,  on  the  books  received 
into  the  canon  of  Scripture  and  me  authority  on  which  their 
claims  are  rested,  on  the  MSS.  of  the  Old  and  Kew  Testamenta, 
their  ancient  and  modem  versions,  their  history,  chtMracter,  and 
authors.'  The  principal  controversies  which  have  divided'  the 
Christian  churches  are  treated  of.  To  aid  a  critical  jtudy  of  the 
aacred  books,  Hebrew  and  the  kindred  languages  of  the  East  mre 
uught.  Frequent  exercises  and  examinations  on  the  topics, (rf* 
the  lectures,  and  on  the  New  Testament,  are  instituted*  The 
young  men  from  time  to  time  compose  homilies  and  delurer  them 
.before  the  professor  and  their  feUow-studeyUs.     In  the  fourth. year^ 

*  Dr.  D.  Johnston  c4  the  pr^senl  Stat«  of  Education  in  Frfmce^  p.  122.     t  P.  475. 
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UmUs  «l«dM«  ftiMiilur  to  «be  fenHfn^  Am^  ppepre  iv.dieii  trkli 
beMre  di6^  piii<bylPfy^->'wHh  «l|icb  aMcmfaly  la  each  dittaictths 
power  of  admittiD^  to  holy  «mI«b  is  lodgod  by  the  conttitvtoii 
of -&&Jkifk.'  'M   'J   ■  '      .  . 

liflhed^r^gjbtty  th^  iiiOQiiveiii«BC«  of  an  nniforai  agritem  of  derical 
educfltioa  u  ilight;'  ibot  hi  France,  i«h«re  the  protaitants  form  a 
coDsMiraM^  bodyv  thevtl faa'pfaHettaBl tenlty  of  tfaeolegj for  the 
LotlMlraito  atStmlbiitgb,  and  anolber  for  the  CalviBiato  Ji  Mmh 
taubant*'    In  Germaayy  ^hecrfogical  fiacultiet^  bolh  catholic  mad 

CMttmty  ai<e  aem^bnei  eatafaiulied  is  tba  lane  iinminty-^«0  ad 
tt^iMd  Bh^lau.  In  the  grand  dnchy  of  Baden^  thara  ia  a^pvoi^ 
taatintiaenkf  at  Heidelberg^  aotd  one  for  the  oadiolies  at  Freybitff  • 
At  Vienna^mMidugli  tbe  poj^thtioB  Df  the  Aoflrian  empive  m  alaooal 
exclusively  catholic,  two  protestant  iacaltiea  of  theotegy  hate  been 
fouttded  of  late  years,  •ne  for  the  Lntheianay  and  one  foe  the  Cal* 
vinists^  etch  with  three  profiMaorsv^B^we  we  cendttde  tin*  topio 
we  laltff  obserre>  that  in  Irsbind  the  Royal  CoUega  of  St.  Potriek, 
at  Maynooth  in  the  cennty  of  KiMare,  was  fbnnded  by  an  Irish  act 
of  partiamebt  dmnig  the  Uat  reign^f  chiefly  for  the  piieslhood  of 
the  Roittan  CathoHe  chnteh.  There  are  now  abont  thaee  hnndsed 
students  (here.  >  The  course  requues  five  years.  In  tha  firsts 
logic,  mefaphysics,  and  ethics  are  tonght;  in  the  second,  |ihysics ; 
in  the  thirds  fourth^  and  fifth>  moral  and  controversial  divinity.  >  If 
there  is' Utiyjnst  foundation  for  the  opinion  entertained  by  nMnyy 
that  thiaroj^  college  has  by  no  means  raised  die  rsnk  of 
the  noniim  Gatbolie  clergy  as  a  bodbf,  it  is  not  attribnlaUe  to 
defcets  in  die  plM  of  instmetion,  or  to  the  discipline  inanitained 
there.  There  are  frequent  cttaminationB  and  premittnis,  and  an 
ample  supply  of  professors.  But  tfafe  elei^  are  now  entirely  sepn^ 
rated  danng  theiryoirth  fitnn  the  eatholio  laity^  as  iite  laltor  are 
pennittied  to  graduate  at  die  university  of  Dublin,  where  their 
number,  though  as  yet  inconsiderable,  is  annually  on  the  increase. 
Such  an  eiMre  separation  of  those  destined  to  follow  any  par^ 
ouhur  pinfcssion  from  the  rest  of  Aeir  epuntrytnen,  must  riways 
be  pttjudiciat,  and  calculated  to  engender  a  narrow  and  ilUbend 
lum  <rf  mind.  Bad  as  wtts  the  education  reccaved  fomerly  by 
the  Irish  priests  at  St.  Omer's  and  Douay,  it  had  many  adva»* 
ti^'over  the  present  system,  in  enabling  them  semeiimee  to  mix 
with  4i^  world,  to  enlarge  their  ideas,  and  improve  thwr  Bfuameis. 
'But  at  the  foreign  estabHshments  endowedfor  the  Irish  priesdiood 
at  SalanumciA-  and  Ratisbon  the  education  was  stiH  superior.  The 
very  economy  of  Meynooth  k,  in  some  respects,  an  evil;  for 
dthou^  it'  iatililates  the  diffusion  of  instruction^  it  very  strongly 

•  Dr.  D.  .TohiistoTi  on  the  prweni  State  of  BducatioD  in  Fnocf.  p.  153. 
t  35  G.  III.  c.  21. 
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£29  Siaie  afthe  Univ^i^^ 

aoi^  iiv|KMiitief  finH>  th^>nung'9Ctieiwlti#irof  the  llwai?^  C^tJ^oUc 
clai^ciQ-'rlDflslndiiafe  drawn  •  akte^  ^xckisively  ftoii^^tthe>j{iM« 

ftirt'^ad  tompmhensiveiiin'  the>  unmnities^of  Oermaii^rFriu^ 
adjd  Italy,  tfam  in  Soothnd.  For<aa  Bocoittt  oftbe  qmliAo^ans 
required("]ii  JVaace  ioti  the  degree' oE  bachelov^iliiGiev^tLl^yifiiid 
ikctDT  dC  Jaw^  we  refer -ourireadens  toDr^.D^i J<Jifi8toni$  newly- 
IMiblished  f«f 6rk  on  the  present  system  lol  eduealioniin  .ihatJuQg^ 
dbntd  iA  coiKMie  and  able  «tateipent  is  there  >gtven  of  the  ,^ctiial 
organization  and  discipline. of  i  the  univetsityy  and  dLtbeschMUof 
tin  coonti^')  aad  iD  preaentB  a  more  &vo«jrad>lef6QtttFefo£rth«<4tate 
efdifaigsdMia  the  geaeraiity  of  our  readeitsf  would  ^peffkap^Jiaye 
Mti<tipii(fecd  from  thai  •quarter.  >  The<  subjeoti  of.  lecUwes  4nd  ex- 
■miwationg,  in  fraiice>t  consist  prinoipidly^^E  general  .Itiwy  Datiiral 
hrwy'laurof  nations^  philosof^oal  hintoryof  Roman  and  f  French 
law,' criminal  law,  commercial  law,  administrativB  law^.tciviik^avd 
criminal  procedure^  institutea  of  Roman  law,  three. courser  of 
French  civil  law,  and  political  economy^  In  the  liombardory ^ne* 
tian  uttiveroitiesy^for  example^  at  Padua,-^be8idea  siaay  of  the 
fiboveH«entioned  aubjects^  lectures  are  given  on  epclesiMticidJaw, 
maritime  law,r  and  feudal  law^  on  statistics  and  pdiitical.^cif»M:e. 
The  abpTe.  dourse  of  studies  ^iicctipies  four  years  ia  Italy  ;r md.  the 
same,  number  -of  years  are  requixed  for  th^  degc^  of.  doqtt)r  in 
France^  Thereriu»  never  been  anything  like  a  ^eat  Um^>  ^school 
so  Sccdafltfi.  Inibrmer  times  their  lawyers,  were  all  bred  in  Hol» 
\gaiA^  and  r  of  late  years  there  have  been  no  professoraof  splendid 
leputatioai  in  any  of  the  legal  chairs,  except  Mr^  Millar^  ia  civil 
W  at  <ji)a8gaw^  and  Baron  Hume. in  the  mimicipiJ  hi,w  of  Scat- 
land,!  >at  Ediubutiglu  There  is  such  an  abseniBeKift  pre<^  Jiegu- 
iatioii6>  and  the  examinations,  where  they  exist  At  ^  are^.Ujuga* 
lory,  that  the  Scotch  universities  have  contributed  but  feeb^to 
raise  theMSotence  .©f  jurisprudence  to  the  tsuak  which  it  ^ught  ito 
hold  on  a.countfy  wl^re  political  institutions  are. so.  advanced  ^  in 
Great  Britain^  ,     ^,, 

>;  Before,  inscription  in  the  Jumlly  of  medicine  in-Fran^Cy  a 
diploma  of  <bi|chelQr  of  letters,. »nd  also  of  bachelor  ^of  S((fi^Dces, 
inust.jbat^  been  obtained.  He  professional  course  for  a  ftill 
d^gnee  then  lasts  four  years.  It  is. a  very  complete, on<^,  cerJtaiqIy, 
imd  the  Parisian  school  of  medicine  h»3  cif  ,late  yjwuss  'd^l^ieryedly 
«cquir§d  the  highest  reputation.     Wemust  refeir  our  readers  to  the 

—•J—- ^ *  ■■*  ■'    ■      >H -rt-r-^ 

This  circumstance  must  not  be  overlooked  in  considering  the  influence  of  sucU 
men  as  Dr.  Doyle,  high-bred  Salamanca  doctors  of  the  old  school  ^  but  on  the  other 
band  these  men  are  often  regutart^  and  the  oW  feud  betwccB  (hem  «nd  the  secular*  ia 
by  no  means  asleep  in  Ireland  at  this  time. 
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«ioU>g;f^ib«ff»iy;4n9let^'of  tdeSune^'iaiA  mediioaL'jaHspruchiiiQe^ 
besides  nu^ero^  sm^i^to  move  iteTipditltely  ooanected  m^itb^ 
pnlttfi^idf'>mediciwe  and^orgieiTy  "among  ivtm^hiclmk^ 
a»A'd^al''Mrgety  notr  tecmBf  iBi^il!ih<i'btBt>  medkol  iBchobb^ 
the' prMtitpttl  abate  (rfattentioD.  '  In Padua^-^nd laeierali df 'the 
ItttIJai^Jtti0««i^iU^f  ir^'flndthe'^wiirse  of  itudiesittr  «  degree  of 
do^t^  m  itf€MKfetne^  br  ^4rg^ry  cMnnpiises  the*  greater  .j)iart  of)  the 
tdMhfle'ftolneetoj  4^ides  ^ioclogy  imd  mineraktgyvt  -^  Tkese  JaA  aiif 
notst>ecmc^Uy'prescnbed  in  Uieprofessiobal  ooune  of  th«  Freoob, 
•but'they'tuttkcWptfrtof  tkeir  prelttninary  stoditoL  ^   t  .!>v  i    .  • 

Th«  |>i^essdiisbip»  iovmded  St  Oxfoi4  «ndi  Gataiiridgev  in  vei|y 
andent'  tiMts;  "for  the  tivee  iacidties'abo«ve-mcntioo^^  oldtrfy 
sho^  thaf  am  adaptation  of  the  dourse  o^itadSf  to  tfaefuM^ideite^ 
imtiM'of  the  pupil  yfnB  coqteniplafied  id  the  oiigibal  organiaatioB 
of 'otuf  universities;  and  as  di^  varioiiB'  sci^ces  and  departtoenU 
of  kAblfv4edge  above  enumerated  are;  'with'very  few  eixotpMoiuri  aa 
weH'calbulated  to  enlarge  *tkb  IniDd  of  all  stndenta  af  they  tars 
respectite^  •  appropriate  to  soaie  particular  profeslbn^  it  im  imh 
portant  (o  inqtih-e  ftx>m'  if  hat  motive  or  accident  they  were  gm^ 
duadff  excluded  from  the  regular  course  putftuedtttOsiord'ttikd 
Cambridge)  at  the  Terj  time  ^rhen  they  were  making  tbsi  most 
signal 'progrdss  in- alt  the  other  :ciTMised  countries  iu  Eun^M*  •  *  ' 

The  fact  appears  t»have  been^  thtft  our  universities^were' at  first 
both'  schools  {Kod  cidlegeS)  as  those  in  Scotland  atill  are^iauQ 
heifiee  we  may  in  a  great  measure  actiount  for  the  MMufa^  oC 
scbolats  who  thronged  tkkfaerin  the  eaiiy  ages^-^-^utnbeis  wUcb^ 
however  exaggerated  by  many  audiors,  seem,  liodoubtediy^  to  bare 
veiyfar  esrceeddd  any  estihiate  of  iboise  educated  in  the-  same  geau^ 
uttri^s  niO«r;when  the  population  and  weakh  of  the  kih^eiuhave 
so  prodigioueAy  increased.  Hie  under^-graduate  course^seems^  aA 
firsts' tO'  have  corresponded  precisely  in  paint  of  i^  with  diat 
of  our  modern  scb^ls^  and  indeed  many^f  the  statutes  :^tiH>ia 
force  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge^  respecting  the  discipline  of  Atu-* 
dentS|  clearly  attest  the  boyhood  of  those  for  whom-  th^y  ymt^ 
ena<ited.  '  Such  is  the  statute  at  Oxford,  direcUug  ecrporal  clias<« 
tis^ment  tor  thoie  who  neglect  their  lessons;  atid  that  which  pr6- 
hibits,  at  Cambridge,  the  ander-graduates  from  playing  maHbles 
on' Ale  steps  of  the  senate^house.  In  the  course  of  mai^ycentu^ 
ries;  itft^lligetice  gradually  extending  thronghout  the  coUntv^,  bew 
schools  ti^  estalE^hed ;  and  these  flourished,  TkH-  only  frdim.tbe 
conYcnience  of  their  local  situations,  but  from  the  laxi^  of  disci-* 

•  Dr.  D,  JohnsioM  en  the  praseat  SUte  of  Educatioa  in  France,  p.  161. 
f  Jbid,pA§2. 
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pKn^  obieiir«d  in  pivlkiiitiary  i^ducatioit  al  theiiniivwiitns.  •  Tfas 
tge  ^  quitting  vchooly  Mid  of  mttricaMtiiig  «t  niie  onivcnkie^  ilras 
in  this  -wtij  dthtt&iy  Me^  bj  «tep^  tiyat<latet>pertbcl<;  *but  noilnea* 
twMi  vihtUrfBT  were  tekeik  to  mdjuit  tha'iyltem  of  i^MMKLsmiotl  in- 
•trcictibn  to  theM  entirety  ftttered  eircoBMtmiotB^  >  At  ibe  age  #f 
tfev^nteen  or  frinHeen^  therefore,  the  <  student  k>f  formeff  tiiMs 
might  have  graduated  a^bachelor,  or  ttven  ienetinies  aamaetenof 
arts,  ahd  fonli^with  have  commenced  a  profesiionid'oottfso;  but 
at  the  stim^  age  d^e  modem  acaokemician  firaod  himself  only  on 
the  threshold  of  a  four^ars'  course  of  term^-keepingynvkkhiiiBaat 
be  completed  ere  he  could  become  a  candidate  for  die  krwer  of 
those  degrees.  In  tins  manner  die  system  of  acadelnioalf  instmo* 
ti6ri  in  England  became,  by  a  strange  iuconsnteBey,  moiwof  a 
preliminary  nature,  and  less  conversant  with  matters  cotooeetod 
it^ith  professional  atocations,  exactly  in  proportion'  as  the  under^ 
graduates  came  to  be  composed  more  exclusively  of  young  men 
of  riper  years. 

But  other  causes  coK>perated  vritb  the  backwardness  cf  the  uni* 
versifies  to  modify  their  system  in  compliance  with  the  change  of 
times,  to  throw  impediments  in  the  way  of  professional  edncatioo. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  was  the  determination  of  the 
clergy,  in  obedience  to  the  edicts  of  the  see  of  Rome^  to  proeor&e 
die  municipal  lalv,  and  encourage  the  etudy  of.  the  Reman,  to 
the  introduction  of  which  the  laity  w^ere  as  reeolutely  opfMsed. 
To  impute  to  the  enlightened  and  munificent  eocksiaslioa  of'  that 
age  the  intention  of  exiling  from  their  aniversitie0:the  cultivation 
of  lega)  studies,  would  be  to  prefer  against  them. a  most  onanerited 
charge.  They  took  every  step  in  tk^  power  to  foster  t^e  growth 
of  the  canon  atid  civil  law.  They  endowed  professorships^  with 
their  usual  liberality,  instituted  degrees  in  the  fecultyof  law^  and 
appointed  public  disputations  to  excite  the  emulatiaia  of  scholars. 
The  balance  of  learning,  as  Bleckstone  temarfciSy  was  so  much  on 
flieir  side,  thkt  the  comrmon  law  woold  have  been  oompl^ely 
ovemln  by  the  civil  law,  if,  soon  after  die  Court  of  Common  Pleaa 
vmn  fixed  at  Westminster,  legal  universities,  now  called  the  inna 
6(  c6art  and  of  chancery,  had  not  been]  estaMislied.  In  theae, 
exercises  were  performed,  lectures  read,  and  degrees  in  common 
law  at  length  conferred  ;*  but  the  professional  course  of  law<8(t  the 
inns  of  court  vrss  doomed,  after  many  centuriet,  to  ^ufier  the 
same  fete  it  had  experienced  in  our  national  universities  (  and  tihe 
"^hole  .discipline  has  at  lengdi  degenerated  into  die  aoere  payment 
of  fees,  and  appea/ance  at  dinner  (for  it  is  not  always  necessary-even 
to  eat  anything)  on  certain  fixed  days,  at  very  nnfeshionable  hows. 
Our  univei^ities  never  flourished  in  ancient  times,  as  celebrated 

■■■*»•■■■       i  II         -■       .^.M.    .■■"■  '«         ■       ■■*■■    -H  ■■'         -       ■ 

*  Blackslone'd  CommeDtaries^  lDtrodiu;tioii^  p.  24. 
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i  Aoob  <rf^  MHiiiiiie^  i  like  mumi  of  itboMfia  il^yifHvlKitftiBiiwardtin 
Hottadi'?  *  but  tmfy  i»  thm  •uuteemb  enntw^'  4i^sgfw»oiiliip»  ^i 
0ieiUkaD«>«rer«><fi>iMi(kd  HI  Oxford  sfifll  C^Wid^^Md.-UiCHip  of 
8naft(unyp)bQteigri  rad  eh^tMttry^  iQge$kk»  wiih  Rmn^iF^ntoig  to 

iii#;reaioO'to  bolievfttlmt  in  Ifcis  countrytwe  JW«r«(i«^fe)ior  to  foroign 
unhiMntiM  in  gooaral ;  and  tbeiewre  iibiHKiMt  propfs  d^  do .^ 
greea  -were  iutaidad' to  be  coofemd  >ntbout  pf»Y4W«  ioqiM^  iota 
the  medictl  qualifioUioni  of  tbe  c«ndkUtoi::  tkMt  ^t  Gfmkn^p^f 
•iudetits'  mnit  ftiU  k«ep  acts^  aad  produce-  cfsrtificAtes  of  Ji^vil^ 
attaoded  tbe  profaitor's  clasa;  but  the  rifle  of  the  medio aI  •chools 
of  Edinburgb'Uid  GUm/ovr,  end  afterwerd«  th%t  in  our  omh),  loe- 
tropolia^  as  well «« in  Dublin-«^he  v«nt  of  laiife  hotpitids,  wd  tbe 
difliewlly  of  pvocurtng  in  England  subjects  for  anatomu^i}  diftpec** 
tioo  in  My  bul  tbe  largesi  towm^  will  eccount  for  the  8ub»e<]«#eiit 
daeline  of  tbeie  ftudiei  at  OxfiEmi  and  Cambridgfa  during,  tbe 
laat  century.  It  appears  by  the  archives  of  Oxford  that  there  wa« 
a  oontiniial  decnaafe  in  the  number  of  mediieal  graduatea  from  the 
beginning  to  the  do«e  of  tbe  laat  eentury»  Nor»  in  spite  (if  tbe 
diaadwantages  before  alluded  to,  could  this  hsm  happened  so  lonp^ 
na  supenor  rank  and  prtvik^  were  attached  lo  these  degree«> .  if 
^gnneralireaaissnesa  of  diacipboe^  logetbef  with  tbe  non-adaptation 
pf  acadeteical  regulations  to  the  important  change,  in  the  age  of 
etodents  had  nol,  before  tbe  commencement  of  the  period  above 
nieniioofid>  completely  subverted  tbe  originel  constitution  of  ojur 
mmnertities^aad oecesnrily  caused.  the4ecturesbips  in. tbe  fi^culty 
of  medicine,  as  .well  j»  m.dMU  of  biw,  lo  degenerate  in^  sipecure^^ 
and  Ae  esaminations  into  Maeve  tomk*  This  is  the  unt^appy  tenth 
4if  ^.ease;  and  we  think  it.caa  scarcriy  be  doubtedr  that  even 
jdthoi^h.  (he  practical  knowMge  of  Ibe  art  had  not.  been  attended 
tov  yet,  if  pbfakal  science,  if  experimental,  phih)«^phy,  if  che* 
miMry  smd  oempncauve  anatomy  bed  been  pursued  with,  that  ardour 
^hicfa'ire  might  have  ejpected  in  the  ctuef  literniy  and  scientific 
aettiinaries  of  Gceat:  Biitain-r-if  botany  and  jxiiology  bad  been,  cul«- 
•tivnted  Ifaeie  witb*  view  to  the  science  of  organiaation,  the  body 
jof  mecUbal  stodemli  could  never  have  been  reduced  to  their,  present 
Jnstgntfioant  n«mbi>Ta, . 

1  hecoliegtts  in  our  universities  having  been  in  so  great  a  degree 
feundnd  and  .endowed  for  eoclesiaatics,  it  is  natural  to  expect  {that 
tbe  pfofesBional  course  of  theological  study  cannot  have  declined^ 
jekfaer 'at  Ckford  or  Cambridge,  in  tbe  aame  way  as  that  of  law  or 
of  physm.  It  affiDorda,  however,  great  coniinnation  of  the  opinions 
attggiested  by  uain  the. former  part  of  tbi^  article,  that  even  this 
'  department  narrowly  esei^ed  destnictipn ;  and  in  modem  times, 
when,  as  we  shaU  afterwards  state,  powerful  exertions  have  been 
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2M  SUde&fibelMmMm 

iRHAh^ia"  f^itmiidm  -^mtetaiom^^  oiretora' (tonAe  spirit 

of 'Ae^fNicient  coristiliitoii  luw  tleen  mflohr'Mlisimle  (Wi^icaM'ofifts 


<»4gliiii}(£prixiki(r{Aldumgh  thisipnifassdia^^  aetsstt 

siafevra^  (]»«  ^)d[ia»6ff:HelnFew*iwdiAnhis(bBCi^ 
IjawtkfakQffidfdiM3ibaddieib,wUbitn/tl»iaic^  hvtcte- 

turgr  b0'ad(Hti€iBb  disHdnrflwchairat  Ofifoddy  ^  ^nmiflBipotioBanHii^ 
tioniB/  ia0if«|UBv^  lini  littfiris<  •meiitoram  ipuiuiiiiii,  tqu jiu  imagi* 
aut  ateidiUifabon^miercBS.'^  •  F«r  ourpartjwe  deeiiritJinatter  ©f 
coaignitntation*tbiii  »otir^yM(iig«<lmnes  riK)tiM'  becpnm  reobndile 
9chobvB>iii  Gisl3k>  andfCLttlin  Totfaer  tfaan-^ni  Hebrew tand  Arabic. 
Thej'Vo^d'klEiTe>'dehroted'thraEMi9lves:<mtk  fltanly  as  niKh  zsal^ 
and*  bevlainl^r  jwitb^ksi  <  poofit,  to  theolaHter^  had  tfaey  ibeem  ]Mt>*- 
Msdii  iottbeuLas  snbjeotrfcr  acadeaiioal  disdnoli^Q;''  Itfntest, 
hdwe¥ler>  b&jadmitt^^  tii^t  a  competent  bnowledgeiof  tfaelanguaget 
iB'tirfaidi  theBacred'fffokiiBe  is mnatten  isr a  beoraiiiig  actmnpMi- 
BMOt  irbevei7> divine  9  and^'COiBeqUeiitly^  that  some  efficiteteii^u* 
ra^cmeat  ahould  be*  givienf  to tmcb  itMdier  ia  nniveMsitieB  Ube*  mirs. 
To  diseoveriMror  jjjiiJ%<fcw»Mgi  -.eduodHon  oeasdd  to  be  impartei 
at  OttffjmiiverBitieb  to  70«ng:iiBen<  betw^^en-die  trges  lofisevenfteett 
wd  .tnuMHid-tiveiityy.is  tnoi^  easy  than  to  eocplmi  the  aocidetrtal 
cinovHBtancQs  diat  Jed  to  the  sii^ular  xontra^tt:  b^twedi  the 
Qouraed  ^  reading 'wkiiiiatety- adopted,  at  Oxford  -and'  ai^fCam^ 
bridt^* :  >  Oni  Ustotkal  iafernatioitf  oancerttng  .tbeaetnttvernliesy 
a«'  <ar  A8  'regbrda  their ^  literacy  tand  philoaophiod  progress^ .  tand  the 
vaitottaifliicilitBtioDS  lhcse>haire 'undergone/  is  surpriaiiigly  scanty 
md itmatiflftH^tofy. <  li  the mtaterialairoreaBOfieioonpletev  tfatt task 
o£  digesting  :tbem  into^clear-namtife'rwould  probably' love  kmg 
sisoe  i  beeft  •imdertaken-  bf  somei  of  i  tlttlr  >  diatingaiahed  membert* 
B^italtbdugb'the^islrTninaftioB  of  praci^ 

ta«flBa^iil>  oaroacadeanGalipraactioff-aiay  be  iaiposiible^  wfe  areiaot 
abandoned  altogether  to  conjecture  ^hen  endeavoumg-  to  fitt  up 
tba  brnKltoMlliii^  of thesmeessidO'ef eveMs.  The  iiroliest interest 
k|d.iii<the  €i»rUof*>tiBwr  beeti  estfited  by  public  dilpnAations  ynbue 
tfaeqiiatificatioiis  of*  catKbdgles  for  dogree^had  beeniascertaiiiedu 
These.had  become  nearly  obsolete  in  ^e  beginmag  of  the  seven- 
teenth oeHtMry^  and  no  fact  afforcb  a  more  strUttg  exempHfication 
of  the  apathy  of  those  to  whom  the  administration  of  the  univer- 
sities vfu»  formerly  confided,  than  that  so  long  a  period  should  have 
elapsed  before  any  effectual  eiertions  were  made  ta  repair  the  loss 
of  so  important  an  iostitudon^  and  to  teplace  it  by  one  ecjually 
capaMe  of  exciting  emulation  and  better  suited  to  the  spirit  and 
intelligence  of  the  a^.  The  mathematical  tripos  was  instituted  at 
Cambridge  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  siibsequendy 

•  Crewiaa  Oratipn,  4eUvcred  A.D«  U'&U 
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to-*  tile  fiiattluBOteriei  of'^^ewtta^r^vrinDWfsasbaiKii  professor  of 
HiMhiiiMHiiM  IP ^hat'titait^toiti^iT )  St  wtt^anaiAf^heconoeimA^how 
greftf^m  ^easirtion  i  tl)ile>  (^ft^wtonitauif i  pUHoiophy;  AirhiduT  sflrtad . so 
ra|ild^ovwT&i«^pe/ini&t  iiure  ^Bciledl  at 'Ca»bnd9&,-4-ttioro  «ipc<* 
citUyt«Bt  kr! a^i}»eAt<ii»cfeMfly itlatt^i JwbifaibohsiJeidiile ttaate  forums 
tlitoifltioal<p|ifBiiitft  kadibefeN  Briseii'iaiiKiite  ^dboib  <tf 'IheistiideBts, 
lkQ<(:iinBd0irof  tfaeigco^rati^'ivieittr  iiol'flbitnst  itiyie '  jHWHorciqiied 
l»<f  iHl^: other i£nk>uiTteto|uo>of  islere^  oricompBtkKnw>^>'When> 
tkuwhiMiaj  sompcwrertftil  4to  impdtoe>A«d>  snddeiiy  orefeome  llieir 
inoMim^  ^toeiliwve.tidtreaseArtD  imtoderistthe  peclilkr 
dieiR  8iHM6i[uait  atndiied^'  hop  atttkeTspidity  of  >  their  first  |MP0grc8r«* 
Tfacsnieoittiiiued  todrgy  hirone  vndevklkig  cotiHetinigktikSfve  been 
ifveateoeU  by<ii«nc»ohsi8akyect5)of  sttrBctiony  sttnooiidiDg  them 
on  evayi'Mt,  had'Kiet'a  eontmicd'6ttaiiihi&  beenjtsii|»p)ied  by  the 
iripOBf  •trkere'tliQiiinBeB  of  the  caodiifatcB  eaaaiihied  wem*  knoHbed 
ID'  dw'Onkr  of  'ineritj'  •  That  'the*  BMie:  accident  di>ove  adverteil 
to^  ^leteiteliiiMk  the  .origmal  application  of  the  -aeadBiiiicianB  to  ma- 
Actnatics,  to  the  inmost  total  exehiaioa  o£other  scieaoev^  n  leodered 
neaiiy certain  by  thelengtkiof  time  •during  vrhich  -they  •continwed' to 
eoMfiae'theniflehicSfto  the  works  of  Newtoiiy  ntterly  cbsregardiag 
tke  spkndid  additions  made  to  his  dbcoTefies  by  later  geometers. 
7?hiB  adkeiMioe^  the  ancient  syifthcttioal  jnethodsin  mreferenoe 
to4lM8e'«faat^aMipwrix'analytkail<^Mrasipointed'  out  by^Mr.  Play 
hit  J  rail  the  eansoiof  the*  iirfBtiOeity  of  the  English  niatfaematioians^ 
8tnoe>the'tinnr<Df  Newton^.to  those*  of deveffdcontitteiitalitiatioiis; 
abdi  tkat  he  was  not  nuataken  wo  tfakda  notr  clear  todemonstratioti, 
far  dio  sooner  iWKs  the  fonner  cxolnsire  system  greatly  modified^ 
tfaanseminent  aolborty  in  dtferent  braachi^  of  mathematics^  b^aa 
to 'appear  at:  iCkmbridge>i  and  every  succeeding  year  has  been 
marked  by  ai  dadded  progression  in  the  oonme  of  etudaes  en* 
cpuitageil  therej*    i    -  .• 

'  l^OTitke  onltivation  of  classical  literatore  at  Oxford  we  hafo 

p»tfy  aBooaaitcd^  iiyheti  slatinig^  that  the  terns  required  to  be  kept 

*{iefarergraduflAing  in  avtsy  and^  consequently,  the  -course  of  stpdies 

I     i|ii  ;ifc      *n!   «*      ■■tih>i.  I .  t  ir..  t..    1.     ,  ,it,i,i 1 1     I      III 

,  *i  iMivtr%Mr  hftdjuiaBci*  in  ha  ^  JDisyerlttira  on  the  ttifltofy  of  tbt  litttbettuttical 
ai^d  J^^^ical  Scieoc^/^  which  accompanies  tlje  SuppI^meDt  to  the  EnoycIogsecUft  Bri- 
tannica,  thai  in  the  t^niversitv  of  Cambridge  the  Cartesian  system  kept  its  eround  for 
lAbfe  twA'tbft^  y<Mn  l^  U>e  pbbHcMidn  of  Newtdn'^  dlscor^^^,  in  Iw  ;  and  n 
ht^tS  if  luf||icr'«cpHswdrin«jMeytha(b^'tfae  UmteoBtties  i>f  Si.  Andrews  and  Eidin- 
hr^T^  were  f^^  fitsj  ii^  Britain  .v'hprc  the  Newtonian  philosophy  wa^  n»adc  the  subject  of 
the  academical  prelections/  Iktr.  Dugald  Ste>*'art,  in  his  Dissertation,  in  the  same  En- 
cyMlopMUi^  oft'lhe  Hisfdry<«fth«  Ibfofal  and  Metscphysiofl  Sciences,  has,  to  a  certain 
txtttM^!9tee»fdAsimi|Ar  opiuibpa.  fi^  lAr.  Wfaeii^B,  of  ^ripity  CoU«9e«  Cunbridge, 
ha^  3]}Qwn,  )j9|iy  extremely  inaccurate  tliese  st|Ltement$,are»  sinoc  Si^  I,  Nevrtpn  l>imself 
read' Iect\i res  in  the  public  schools  on  his  philosophy;  ahd  his  successors  in  tHis  profes- 
sorship, Whlston  ana  Sannderson,  were  as  lealons  promutgiOors  of  bis  doctrines  as  thair 
4^ntemf>orarie9  in  wy  pther  placi.  • 
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thereby  consumed  the  whole  period  of  ihieirifMidariM  aft  tbeiiMM* 

ftiei(mf»|b8fioinito<igrtdiiidlcto:/fas^^  dwadlftd  tald  me^iUrmf 
imdltbftihitorMd  eoUqp^flMMlfniitfo9i»tbeiiig'  imidi  mflirted^nthg 
yoiliigttieniniiitihaM  ibeenleffivery'ttciMF^  Bi  me  iMikntioB 
of  Aibjdctsiiof  stud^ii  Tbb  wwrhk  iactv  llie  <aa^;  aQdililmifltMr 
deutB  ^Krh0'iM»e  then  eirmMAy  engtgcU  iiv  taoiHom^ithciPfmiodti 
did  I  «Ae*  J  shape  out  for  tfiemif^lves  a  mow  eictandal'«fid>loom^ 
pndieaiivb  pfaoi  6l  educatioK  tha&  can  •be  ptuitied'  by:'ai^fCaBdi«> 
ilataii  Car  honours  under  die  nevin  systeat.  Biol  these  weae  aairtpa 
mifartly  <flfw  in  i]Hnib^n*«^W«  niuat  nbt^  haamrreSf  fotff^ti  ihat  4ba 
youn^  then  intauhd  far  die  ohmdiy^ho  coaatitutsd  a  vesgn  attma* 
fons'pait  of  iho'iinderif^iaduates  at  Oxford,  taers^^in  a*greatda* 
gtM^  lN«aecutidg  their  professional  sladieSy  -whao  aoqtiiiang  a 
€i^Mid  kao^irfadfa  of  anciaoti  famguag^  and  tfe-frrilara  ot  (iriMca 
and  Rome.  •  For  preliminaiy  education  in  England  Mraa  then,  and 
had  long*  beeti,  wholly  cfausicaly  and  to  tbe  clergy  wima  ooa&ded 
the  diarge  of  our  public  schools,  and  the  whole  taitaiti  of  ioht 
young  nabiKly  and  gentry^  •    r<.     . 

;Wd  mdyrooa^^  theioonsequencas  tiowm%  tettiithaabhndotk- 
matttof'ptofessional  education  in  two  dflferentilighlSd-^fiaSt,  as 
tit  itsefietbs  in  etdndiog  altogether  Aonir  a.  univaflaity  mihy  who 
Mould  otherwise  have  enjoyed  that  benefit ;  and  aaoendty,  its  ope^ 
l>Mion^  whtthar  prejudicial  or  aot^  on  tha  moeal  luid  intdlectnal 
aduaneemeDt  of  Ihoso  whoistill  gasdnate^  The  fint  ofitbasercao*- 
aideraMns  is  evidently  of  the  jnoatitranaoand^it  iaq»itaaoa;i4br, 
ahonld  it  appear  that  our  present  system  eaoludaH.altogBthapilixnn 
Ox&miind  Cambridgethe  mfyority,  ora.greatpait,  «f  thos^'whoie 
vocations  require^  and  whose  means  might  enable  theas  to  qoa^ 
mandyjicsriaiiMoal  adaoatien,  it  thea  baoomes  a  asatleirtof'sacnn- 
daryinoarteni  whatmay  be  the;axceUsnce  of  tbe  pvesenl  i^Mot^in 
the  abstract,  or  what  speculative  notions  we  nu^  .eatertaip«iof  its 
perfections^  wkhsn  the  reach  of  tbefHihIioganaiially.  . 

The  postponement  of  professional  itifonnalion  oeeaaiQnt'  a 
positive  increase  of  the  expense  of  edaoation,  ^^Mitever  knowledge 
we  mnj  imnart  in  its  place.  The'  medical  or  legal  studeniiwhd  liods 
ihAty'bjr  following  m  oettam  coarse  of  inatrudicni,  he  finis^*dafer 
ibk  couime&cement  of'4h6ae  labours  which  are  to  qualify  Mm  for 
practice^  has  to  calculate  the  ade^acy  of  his  means,  and;  tQ^oaosider 
die  sbortnefM  of  life.-  And  if  we  desire  toeatiinale  howtmau}!^  such 
students  have  come  tb  the  conclusion  that  it  Would  ,be  jm  .act  of 
imprudence  in  them,  either  firom  pecuniary  or  other  motives,  to 
defer  so  long  the  possibility  of  denying  some  returns  from  their 
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awyiwli  in  other  coandriii,'-  •;  '   hj  t).(.fn^.i,  »  /.!>. 

1  \NW4%^ilKniiioM  faulHtmd  b^  att  the  oAyMofantT  noiM  pracimM 
in  Bnghmd  h»fe  'Mte  educated  kt  Ostohi  «d  Cwnbiidge^^  Jl 
iBUndecolBifjr  Id^remind  the  recdinr  how  eiWl  a  ImnmtioiiiitlMao 
raust^foffinof'tbe  vriioleibodj.  Tbere  are  tiiom' than  iwreehundfed 
beentiateaof  dM  Coltege  of  PhynoiaBsy  besidetta  aaaiiybididreda 
of  couatry  pcoctitioiierf  ^  who  luiTe  nlsver  beea  ^ndktaM  'foe  i  ^ 
privilege  of  the  lideatiate  t^-^-and,  pcilnips^'  if  the  abp«e  phjfrfs iinhy 
iriro  a»e  all  oraduatea  of  oth«r  seata  of  ^eanibg,'  had  ttfify  4esided» 
aadi  receared  a  geed  scteolifio  echicatiaa,  where-  they  fewadiialati^ 
(as  BHOiy  of  them  hwe  at  £dinb«rgh  and*  Qlaagow,)  diepuUio 
ns^kt  hare  had  no  great  eaute  for  comploiDC.  But  it  is  well  hoown 
that>  uQtii  recendy,  wheil  new  isgulatioas  wererpaated  cm  thie 
subject  in  Scotland^  the  title  of  pbysieiany  intended  to  protect  the 
publid  against  the  impositimis  of  empirtoal  practitibnca/  dffonled 
no  seoority  whatever  when  its  bearer  was  a  Scdttish  gradiMel 
Eveii  had  this  been  otberwise^  it  nunt^iit  all  events,  faav^oondnned 
aaatlnr  of 'regret  that  England^  fitted  in  every  way  to  peteesa  a 
school  of  medicine,  equal  at  least  in  celebrity  to  any  hft'C^avope, 
shoidd  luive  reduced  almost  all  the  members  oS*  the  lugher  blUnch 
of  that  profisssion  to  Ae  necessity  of  completing'  their  eduea«- 
tion  elBewhere.-*«There  are  now  siic  thoUBatid  owmbers  •  of  >  the 
OpjUfge  e/  SwrgmnMj  not  six  of  whom  have  graduated  lit  onr 
universities^  This,  it  may  be  said,  is  unavoidable^  aa  they  usuaUy 
begin  their  practical  edueatiocn  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  Humual 
dexterity  being  of  primary  importance  in  their' arU*  iBnt  when 
we  reflect  on  their  namber  and  respeotabili^**4«iii4ie  ludrati^ 
deecriplion  iof  their  basineas  in  large  ditiesi^-M^md  on  /the  great 
proportion  df  then  who,  in  the  country,  oombine  ihe  ipractioe 
of  both  divisioM  of  die  heding  art-«*we  are  persnadedr  that  many 
waadd  have  passed  at  least  some  ■  years  at:  our  nnsreraitiea^  if 
lectures  on  physical  science  and  natural  history  had  been  encou*- 
raged  there ;  and  this  circumstance  would  have  raised  the  scieotifie 
attainments  of  the  whole  body  of  surgeons,  and  would  also  ha^fc  in* 
dttced  many^  from  a  somewhat  higher  dass  of  societyy  toentfv4nlo 
du^  bftmch  'Of  the  profession^  Thar  present  course  of  tnstructien 
is  certainly  very  deficient;  and  it  is  meet  desirable  thatcn  London, 
as  well  as  In  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Dublin,  ihey  dionki,  while 
attending  at  an  early  age  the  hospitals  and  dissecting* robms^'eajoy 
every  Ansility  for  Carrying  on  dieir  edacation  in  other  depansnents  of 
knowledge  also.    The  members  oi  the  two  divisions  of  die  medieal 
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faculty  in  fiti^afK)  df)p^df,  fill  o/lfir  jtaf^nt^  t&'h^^  Metl  into 
the  two  opposite  ^xtr^mek, — the  dh^b^^sMng  it  'phidkal  l^da* 
tion  too  early,  the  other  defhrtittg  it  too  kte.  TTie  hfge  Aai^'df 
labour  expenid^d  oh  daisied  litertitdre  in  ^^^N4k>oh  toff  tifalv^ 
sitiee  wouTd  certainly  be  ill  suited  tb  sui^^on^^  iknA'^^^ptdbMy 
owe  inu(^  of  the  scieritific  prt-eniineiice  of  Jofcn  Hulifer  t6'  the 
neglect  of  his  schobl  education,  -which  Idft  hihi,  trt'i 'Ve^eariy 
age,  at  his  brother's  house  in  Londdn,  deTotod  to  thtmimyi  natu* 
r^  philosophy,  and  the  study  of  the  organizatidn  t>f  plant*  arid 
animals.  The  style  and  arrtingefment  of  his^  writings  would  hive 
been  more  clear  and  elegant,  had  his  mind  fedeived  more  It^ritj 
cultivation  ;  but  if  the  course  of  studies  be  eithet  exclusivdy  Bte* 
rary,  Or  Solely  confined  to  natural  history  anfd  science,  iiistead  of 
combining  both,  there  can  be  little  question  whicb  of  the  two^wiU 
tend  most  to  enlaiige  the  mitid,  as  well  as  fortvatd  the  interests,  of 
men  in  this  profession.  •  '  ' 

In  the  liigher  branch  of  ffie  law  a  very  eonsidertible  proportioa 
have  graduated  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,— greater,  perhajw,  titan 
some  may  suspect,  who  recollect  the  names  of  many  eminent  law- 
yers, as  well  as  the  number  of  judges  raised  of  late  yeats  tx>  the 
bench-  who  never  enjoyed  that  advantage.  But  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  higher  branch  of  this  profession  is  generally  oteif- 
rated  l)y  the  public.  Those  bahisters  who  never  had  the  least 
intention  of  practisihg  the  law  professicynally,  must  bis  <  iiiduded 
among  fhe  gentry;  and  the' rest,'  who  rea!ly  have  any  practice, 
even  if  we  add  to  them  the  conveyancers  and  special  plea^rs,  do 
not  much  exceed  a  diousand ;  and  even  then,  weindude^mai^ 
whose  profits  never  will  defray  the  expense  of'theirlaW  libraries 
The  far  greater  part  of  the  law  business  of  this  country  fe'tOii- 
duct^d  by  attornies.  Here  are  no  less  than  eight  tkouyaiMd  ef 
these  in  England,  as  appears  by  their  certificatesr.  The  tWtet 
reik)6ed  in  them  by  their  clients  is  often  of  a  v^  deficate  tuU 
ture,  and  sometimes  of  the  greatest  consequente  to  the  folfHi^^ 
happiness,  and  honour  of  individuals.  No  security  agaiiiM '  the 
abuse  of  this  confidence  can  be  found,  except  in  those  high  and 
delicate  feelings  of  honour  of  vrtiich  liberal  educatioti  end  inter- 
course with  good  society  are  the  most  powerful  prottioters.  *  Tke 
supreme  courts,  it  iij  true,  have  die  power  of  pumshing  ^eiHer^l^att 
flagrant, bre^tbhes  of  duty'in  the  members  of  tUs  bddy— brit  eve*  in 
these  cases  it  is  usually  too  late  to  avert,  ahd  very  tardy  ^p<M£M6 
to  redress,  the  injuries  of  the  party  whose  c6ii£defibe  ha^'b^ 
betrayed.  Continual  petty  extortions,  however,  ahd  fdiiriftttiligr6f 
Jitigation,  are  evils  hk  beyond  the  reach  aind  p^Uat  jtirisidietion  df 
any  tribunals ;  and  they  who  imagine  that  the  superior  ^licktioir  of 
bisters  affords  any  effectual  clkck  to  UUWnd'  itiid^sbrdid  'traba- 
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ai?lioi^,|fftt^tge9?raJ,,jff^j:p  f^  t)^  l^W^tpW j^lyng  9!;, the 
si^Jl<^H>%,^f.,a,J^r^^W*PBQnt^  Qfi.thejn,  ^Kwil/?  styu^Jing . i^to 

lw•j^,^^^,^J%,^sAgbJt,il^p.thetlWvi(^U^  tr^n  flf  circup^,^tanQ^9  by 
whiqih.tt^awift,?iRav  ^lAex.hayj^  l^qea;ndfic,9d  9r  ww^c^^^Uypro- 
t?;fcte^.  ,.,SbPHld4^y  ^ppUnfi  to  parU^ipaj^  ip  tt^e  tfj^ps^cho^^  froxu 
ai^P4P^n,lI^t  i^jisjupp^npipf^,  tfei/  will  ^el,dom  ari^s^,  th^  ipisr 
<^l^f^  f9^rtt|i€i^T^Qt^n  p^xrf  cjlieftjts  resign  ,th^ip§4v^5  i^p  sp.eptir^ly 
tp,,Uiqj4j*ci^Qp,pf-.thWv»ttonues>,tli4t  til^e  cJioic^Qf  couDselis 
le£t,;w||QUy,;tQ.tbfiic  ju4gmien^«  ,  When  it  19  cqnsider^,  the^f^fpre^ 
how  muqli  ^at^i^a  i^.sJt^kjejn,  the  ^f)od  fwth  and,  honour  of. the 
more,iiuio^rou$  4iyi3ion  of  legal  practitipne^-^r-rth^,  resppi^ibiUty 
W^vCOmplic^led  w^e  of  the  tra|i«actipm.thley,,are,^i^gsfged  ia-^ 
the  exl^^nipvei  legal  knowledge  to  which  some  of  t^en^  pf^ayl^y, claim 
—the  large  fp(t|uie»  they  amass — theje^pectahle  cpi^nexipn^  of 
many  of  them^  and  occasionally  their  successful  elevation  tp  the 
l^ghei;^bnpc)i«of  tixe  profession — it  must  be  ipatter.  of  regret  tp;  all 
tb^  not  one.  ^n  a  thousand  should  Imve  studied  at 0;Kfora  or  Cam- 
bridger we  ^beljevc;  we,  might  add  at,  any  univeraity  whatever.  Their 
absence  baa  resulted  from  circumstances  not;  within  the  cpntroul 
of  oujc-  ujqivar^ilbesy.fory  until  lately ,  a  gfreat  impediment  was  thrpwn 
ia.the  ,w»y»of  their  af;adf;mical  ^ucatiOQ.in  thQ  necessity  they  were 
UBdfsr.pf  b^ing. articled  for  five.ye^rs,  to, an  attprw^y ;  hut  by  late 
acta  !qf  ,p^li^upenty.(l  wd  9,  (^eq,,lV.  chs^p. .48.)  pfersoq^  who 
iMkVevt^ei^.a  degrjee,€((  bachelor  of  arja,  pr  of  laW|  in  the  umver- 
sitieatof  Ojtfprd,.  Cambridge^  or  Dunlifi,  mf^y  be  adn^itted  to 
praqti(;e»  after  three  years  service  tp  an  .^ttprne^,  Wh^thejc  any 
part  ,o<i,the.0ld  apprenticesihip  should  ?tiU. remain  cppipulsory,  is 

Juestioned  by  man^ ;  •  but  be  this  a^  it.^ay^  for  we  cannot  discuss 
le^pfwl  sit  pnesent,  the  objects  prpppsediby  the  legislature  in  this 
Ci^tmfV^t  have  bepn;almost  defeated  by  aprevaiUpgaj^rel^ensipn 
that  .the  ideaa  »pquired  bX  the  university  in^ght  brejed  *n  th^  minds 
of  Jibe  futiire  attornies  a  disinclination  to  their  destined  business* 
These  fears  have,  we  know^in  some  in^tapccs,  been  realized;^  ^qd 
A  .few  graduates,. who  might,  wiUi  proiit  to  thei^^elves  ^fjl  bene^t 
tp;90ciet^>  have  pr^ictised  in  one  department  of  the  pro^es^ioi)^  I^ve 
prqfened  instead  t^  barren,  honours  of  tlie  Others.  "  , ,  ,  , 
i  We  hfujl  almost  omitted  ton^eqtiou  ^^nptherimp^rt^nt^body.in  |he 
At^e^rrppe  whiplil  comprises  a^  large  a.^pibe.r  of  gentry  as  the 
higher  br^iM^h  of  the  law,  nji^  of  which  ^Is^o  ^aji^  exoe^ingly  msig- 
pi^pant.po^tjpd.have  received  an  university  education  ^  we  mean 
the  gentlemen  who  ho)4  places  jnour  different  goyi^rnfnent  offices^ 
If  the  influence  o£,  their  connexions  )be  sufficiently  pp^erful,  they 
ijfyen  ent^r,  the  ,office  at  tlie  age  of  fifteen,  imnjcAately  after  leaving 
school;  others,  go^  before. nineteei^  oip  tw^ty,  iujppst  instances 

without 
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!VifiAon%maywtudi^kmlvrmid/^ncei  It  it  nnrtlgr  povible  ia>  Prumn^ 
{Saiotiy/tllaoTitf,  to  imleed  iQf«iiv|Mitof 'GcrvM&j^^^fiiir^louQg 
mmi  tpolbtemievmi  a'«ubordilMte  pkoe  mder  flOveromratv^^Hiatt 
theytiMwe^tiigiriiirljbkeplF  tfasir  Iieim8^«fid  piMAA^smtimmtmm 
at. a  usivMrity^  ted' after  lkatttUy«atie  itiicdif  re;^Qianubedii^  a 
OMUDUaioBKj  The  agei  of ^raddeiKe  at  their  unberntiefl^'oafre* 
8|p«ndfr  €XiiotifimAi  ilhab  at:  ow  own,  but  ftbey  seldom^  nter  tha 
goyennnefit  oJIcea  until  the  ags^df  foiBr.*ancb4lwiMrtyi 
:<>rh&  iconneqmnots^of  the.  faeUetr^resentation  of  the  :iiiedieal 
prsrfHboa  rati  our  univarsities,  smd  of^thfe  legal>  when  eoiuUered 
at'vuvfaele^  and  bfr  tb^tf  who  hold  tttuatottm  waJ^:gpn9maBmAt^ 


havBiheeii  hq^hlyiiatportatat,  and  :that  toa  not  meielyi  as  affMtaM 
tko^absentoMi  thedifelvea.  ^  Tfacf  atyle  of  living  inevary society^  and 
tha artificial Hvanttcr^tod^^lapend  q» ^e  Mieraga incone of  dioea 
iwfaot  compose^  the  oommunity.  Now,  thofs  ^ibwv  lhe< etGclualion  of 
pi^ittsipnal  studitta  first  btnidied  rfrotn  Oxford  and  Oambridge)  by 
eahaneing  the  expalMe  of  a<tademiail  eduoiltiooy  .^ere  {wnpiit  oi 
iatfirior»nieans('  The  natural  level  in  thm  averaga  tnoaaBBes  of  tha 
Btudants  having  bean  efiedualiy  diatairbed'by  Hkeir  rtmovaly  many 
intaodedilM  commeitual  and  various  other  porsuila  in  life^  maai^ 
aa.a  Beeessary  consequence,  have>  been  pfevented  from  residing  at 
tha^ainivemibes.  The  above'^flnenuoned  afilBctl  were  in  this  coon* 
tfy>  greatly  aggMtvated  by  anolhiar  circumstance.  Whde  many 
uglishmen^  possessed  onlyiofsnoderate  means,  seugbt  academical 
inal^ctiesiiili  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  tb«s  tkmnad  the  ranks 
whirti-woMid  ^efiherwise  have  formed  the  bulk  of  the  gtudeiHsat 
Oaford /attd  Canri[>ridge9  the  Scotch  and  Irish  aiistocraoy,  leotbe 
pthertkaild,  vesorted  to  our  universities,  and  thniw  the  weight  of 
their  foHunesinU)  »the  opposite  scale.  Hence  it>has  necessarily 
resulted  tlurt^itfae  only  classes  fully  represented  at  Oxfoitl  and 
Cethridgp,  have  been  the  gentry  and  clergy ;  between*  these,  and 
soaae  persona  of  ^ery  limited  incomes,  supported  on  college  foun^ 
dalsans,  them'  has  been  a  hiatas;  die  intennediate>  and,  in  a 
naltoial :  slate  of  thsa^  the  moat  numerous,  class  having:  been 
almost  entirely  waiitmg.  Our  umversities  were  origiaaliy  esta^ 
blishad  vrith  a  rigid  regard  to  economy;  and  m  everything  con* 
neoteck  with  lodging,  food,  tmtion,  and  even  the  fees  of  graduationi 
they  will  still  be  found,  when  compared  widi  ^tber  universitiesy  to 
be<  by  no  means '  extravagaoit—^^specially  if  due  allowance  b^ 
made  for  tbei  superior  aAuence  of  ^is  nation^  But  if  the  neces^ 
acH>jf  <iisbussements  ware  even  less  than  in  the  Scotch  universities, 
Oirfbrd«nd  Gamhridgemust,  we  fear,  continue,  so  long  asprofos^ 
sional  educalien  is  excluded,  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  persons  of 
moderate  fortune':  for  it  is  not  •  the  extravagant  style  of  living  at 
these  places  tbal4ias.^oladed  a  Inrge  port  of  the  community  from 
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ttMMi;.  Bull  ihfa.  riifeicaiof  1I108&  fwheiAeupiiii  ittf  itedy  fcki 
kmed  di^re/ihwiMilisbed^'.lfaatihM  beeoiitsttf  the  catabe  of  dM 
exylMMe.  o£'  Uviag^  iTlw  Itngiei  oiidiljfy  hcwivetBr^  imw  'inquired 
la  fliMsAMa^finiipiMtafa^ef  statioofiii  soefe^  kafi  ptMwd  ««veiie>y 
on  9^vk»iot  ike  mobhofs  who 'hive  stMl  ^tttoiial  tOfoitr«eit§  (tf 
leanng4 Mgnd  ••"the  iBaii]6diat8v  dMmgk-iMit'  the  (ultianla/ outsd 
of  thftiBMaahitfbaijbeenitleartydiMeitiedyimutq^  Um^  ksf^ 
often  been  passed  in  some  >(coUeg0s-***we< need  Wrdirrfisaj  -in 
irakv  sisce  ihere  ia  a  bmit  belolii  which' ekpeaditaie  caimot'isll 
wirhaim  .a «a«rnfiQe  of  indepsndenoew  .  The  only  remed jis «  chattgtf 
in  the^«v«rage  Snrtuaesof  ibe  tm^onl^)  and'Until  that  isiefiecled^ 
they  whose  ineaas>areifloaatyv  •and*  who  hav^  aiet  tfifiialleralati^ 
o£  absence^  their  ptofeiaionkil  prospects  abeeluiely  rlBqtMriDg'  a  de<> 
giee>.  are  pkcedi in* a distreslimg  and ^uel  dileinnMi  it  is'^osy  t<i 
perceive  whal  denttgeoieflt  in  differeoti  orders*  of  society -nUit 
result  fhmii  raising  too  high  theetandard  of  asademioalfexpensesv 
Those  professions,  or  ihose  bmnehes  of  them^  wheee  niettibers  ha^ 
bean  predvded  \if  pecnniary.  conoidQltitione  from  assooiatiiig  with 
the  youtkinour  unnrerrfties^  am  depressed  :below«  their  just  trailk^ 
while  those^  en  the  elher  faaady  whose  graduation'  is  comf^nisory; 
are  forced  np'tt)  an  equally  *uMiatufal  eloviatiott.  There  is  no 
body  of  loleigy  in  £mop«  who  move  faithfbly  discharge  theit 
duties  than  those  cf  -our  tetabliehed  chsirclu  Bdt  the '  church 
has  become  ttled -with. a  greiter  nunnbet  of  persons. of  high  sta-^ 
tion>  and  a  eertain  indcpcadenee  of  fertuoey  than  conUl  have  hap* 
pened'  if  other' vocations^  presenting  as  fair  a  field  for  tkm  display 
of  talent,  and  tho  ncquisilion  of  weahh^  had  not  sunk  below  meir 
just  Itvel  in  'the  public  estimalion^;  and' hence  a  serious  disadvan* 
tage  'to  the  members  of  the  clerical  profession,  not  only  as,  by  this 
means^  a  greater  number  see  attnUited  to*it  thaft  thetstate  r^niires^ 
thus  readmng  it^difficuk  for  them  lo  provide 'dietnselves  wim  em^ 
ployment,  but  likewise  as  it  imposes' upon  ihose  members  of  Ae 
establishment  who  Ml  the  poorer  benefices  of  the  church  the  un-^ 
reasonable  hardship  of  being  obliged  to  spend  annudly,  while  qmM 
lifying  themsekes  for  ordination^  a  greater  sum  than  they  can  eve# 
receive  in  aftep-lifo  fit)m  their  professiomd  emoluments  :  for  a*  large 
prepertionof  our  clergy  must,  after  all,  consist  of  persons  of  mo-^ 
derate  fortune,  from  the  number  of  poor  livings  and  curacies  which 
aredistributdd  throughout  every  pert  of  this  kingdom,  in  situations 
offsring  few  of  the  chamw  of  society  to  the  incumbent.  •  It  wiH- 
at  oneebe  seen  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  clergy  must  neces^ 
sarily  consist  of  persons  of  very  moderate  fortune,  on  whom  th^ 
expenses  of  an  university  education  cannot  but  press  heavily* 
But  to  the  coutttiy  atlarge  Ihecotoeqiiencss  ar«  stiU-more  seriow; 
fsr  by  this  OMans  poor^iSi^ts  ol  ccosideM4>le  eBrtent,  as^vritnes^ 
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part  of  WbIw  aai  Ciiiriicriawl,  «fl^  easM  to  M»  de|^^ 
verBity-bved  ckf^nBW  ahogetker. 

The  »iiii»ber.of  wwkrgrodwitct  »  tke  wlivenilKS  «f  Swaihtad 
is  about  foiir  thoiwi nd;  «t  Oxfevd  and  CaariMradge,  Ih^  iuive 
g^eatlj  increased  of  late  jears,  aad  aow.  jqawiwhat  exceed  three 
SioummL  Should  we  deduct  from  tfaaac  in  SoolhiMri  the  jpautbs 
who  in  age  correapoad  with  acholarg  in  otir  pablic  tdtooh^andaUo 
the  Eoigl&thf  Irish,  aad  Scotdi  sMdieal  rtwdraln,  Ihe  aMmhar  r^aain^ 
ing  wottld  still  appear  coiisideffaMe  cspectaHy  if  we  attcad  to  the 
scanty  populatian  and  wealth  of  that  conatry,  and  tha  nhciWMfir  of 
pesarly  all  their  owb  nobilityy  aad  very  WMiy  of  their  owa  gcMtry, 
frcwt  the  usi^rsities*.  At  Glasgow,  undoiAledlyy  the.  ptapoition 
of  young  ttud^graduates  is  great ;  but  a  very  moderate  deduction 
need  be  made  pn  this  score  in  the  case  of  Ektinbui^ihf  since  few 
parefits  have  ever  trusted  boys  where  they  weie  under  so  little 
^>ontioul  and  discipline.  But  in  inatituhng  die  above  cnwpnrifion, 
we  must,  on  the  other  hand,  sabtract  firon  the  EngUshnntvefsities 
the  Scotch  and  Irish  gentry^  and  all  those  who  go  theeeeaichissvdy 
with  SL  view  of  eis^ing  fellowships,  exhibitions,  and  schotarships, 
and  to  wfaoni  the  education  impaited  there  id  not  the  priinaryoi^ect 
of.  attraction.  .The  number,  thus,  reduced,  when  considered  .with 
reference  to  the  immense  affluence  and  population  of.  England, 
will  appear  so  small,  as  stroi^y  to  confirm  our  foniMr  reaaoiwg 
as  to  tfa^.  baneful  iufluenoe  exerted  by  the  present  defective  system 
in  excludmg  a  great  pi^oportion  of  men,  intended  for  vaaousxKxu- 
patioos  in  life,  and  for  two  or  three  of  die  learned  pfofessipns* 

If  a  question  be  raised  whether  the  institution  of  new  uniter* 
sities  on  a  different  scheme,  or  the  enlargement  of  the.plan  of  the 
old  ones,  would  most  effectually  admiuist^  to  the  preaent  wants 
of  the  nation,  we  think  there  are  the  strongest  reasons  lor  pieferr 
ring  the  latter  alternative.  It  should  be  the  favi>urite  aim,  as  it  is 
the  noblest  end,  of  a  university,  to  blend  togethei'the  various  ele- 
ments of  which  the  more  enlightened  portion  of  the  community  ia 
composed — to  soften  down,  by  early  associajions,  the  prejudices 
springing  out  of ^  distinct  occupations,  unequal  worldly  advan* 
tages,  and  .discordant  opinions — to  form  them  into  one  harmo* 
nious  wlK>le,  and  to  stamp  upon  the  rising  generation  a  character 
truly  national.  Besides,  the  most  improving,  as  well  as  the  most 
agreeable,  society  is  constituted  of  persons,  who,  while  they  possess 
in  conpimpn  some  general  information,  are  individuaUy  engaged  in 
distinct  pursuits*  It  is  then  that  the  exchange  (^  ideas  is  most  rapid 
and  varied,  and  that  conversation  takes  habitually  a  less  superficial 
tum.  But  still  more  beneficiid  in  after*life  would  prove  the  early  intir 
macies  contracted  at  the  university  between  men  of  different  dasses 
and  professions  i  it  would  check  the  growth  of  that  narrow  pro- 
fessional 
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distinct  employm^ts  inevitably  (imhwifiMr:  -'ft  i&i^t  teM  us  iMo 

spMt  4«i%vUlit'  #tt»^-^iWlterft^t?6ritA)ver8ie»  h«TeHBee*r  conAKyfed, 
to^|#a»iy  Utit  nmtfla»'prejtfd>ce^'i^cl  ftriStiiidferstJmdiiig^  hiveafiseil 
froiH^e(Nlralhlg>«hifb8e^iifit«lj^'^^  period  Of  6ducll!f6ti;  the 

WtttwWf^PP^nlf  tn6llH|gWtii*%n<rllKdioaF lucin tlto •  ••''"    ' 

ft  pi^MkMl'ttottrd^^f  *Mtidici^^ 

hea^imt  df  tlt^ieiifK)88i«r^irifllleficb^  of  nV^ciHia^'Hteasirtkl  t^di^ 
iHd»*fcfalH»  It  <te  toslhefiftd  by  I**  fact  tttr  ^dttfcdtftVA  Btec6m*4 
to^mmt^riiy,  in  cbhseqtimicf^  Irf'^d  very  dCilfal,  frroffe  flHbtft^l; 
aiMl>ttfmte  ^kdilrtt^^lyprofesmnar/  The  f^Tttfechief -^jt^e-^rish^ 
giiird  ntgaifiBt  is  ^  aggrstvated*:  Mr  they  1^6  nfight^^v^'  bedn 
'  ineHit€i,  if^^thfeyiHrtl  an^red  Ifie  BlirvefMty;  fo  <5oitibhi«*|rfWb^d4 
pMc^lfWi'  ]MtK9licfl(l  iiWtflittteh,  'ai^^thu^  debaftkt  w*iM  bf 
«M^^tiM«Bf/  and  4dl  «(y«  Aid^  AR^ii*  ef#^  wa;f  in  th^'daft;  «^nr^ 
hummsdr^  -fte '  mrttiBiliciiir  t)f  iirorirt*,  ^^ffrf » feridelivbh Afg  tb 
extractx^frtei  w^^m^ts  ^i<»  parttenfclr'  <Ja«fe9-A*  laKlwtedge'df  ttfe 
gtwl<il^yt«e^l^  of  soienee.  '  Th^  r^tiAie  of  a  bleadefr^  or 
atldniey^r'«ttte/W  the'  i^rat^ttcai  dutied  of 'thi^  hosimfr  8tld^di#^ 
see«in^M>olii,  arb  cotnmetieed-witbont  smfficiem  pt^fMi^VQ^  eitl« 
tiif«$  MMl>p^itlfelit  f^kiCkte'^  b  *«ifM 

coiii«^6f  MQdy.  I^iyrihese  i^asotosk  is  'tbiit  la(t^-«Ml  m^icin6 
have'  9<^KiAeA  been'^pitrt^sed  takmngti^  at  dM9/it(lher'(^  raided 
to  tb^HKgn^'4>f  Miencesi-^It  miy  )>o«siiMy  be  objected  tty  tfaia 
aiftftMiint,^ht  mniy  {](tiy8idail»  who  hbve'gntduMed  "M^Oxftird 
aM  CSMiiMdgd  have  rtsA^  rabidly  into<  praifctice  atld  j^rofessioiMd 
efliitacnee  in'^^ar^inetroik^ ;  'these  have  proved,  itmtybe  said, 
tfatft  chsswSaVfit^^TrtarevthDtigh  it  alfnoft^dusf^iely'edgrossed  Aeir 
tfadtigiHs<lW  Ihig  age  >of  bi))ft  or  tw^and-twen^,  did  not  «ngbn#6r 
tai^s  *tnA06<ngtihittl  Vrttii  th^  pai^itit  of  'physicid  96ieti^y  ortb^^ 
pmiMicaldMties'^  theh^'voeMfon.  We  shall  nor  ktltenfifi  loniieilt 
tfais'objetlioi^by  tfftitig  atithorities  oh  the  bth^  i^Me,  ^nd'  entlfA^ 
ratiif^  tbo8^^*^Oy  i/minnfei:kfr'^^  ham  niet 

with  «0  leas  signal  success;  and  that  too  under  an  opposite  systeitif 
of  hEiitfii(nioii;'iri99ufficietittotefm  A^  feadei^tHat^erftnk  in 
soci^y  ftfttaeUe^  to  a  m^ditalHdegreie  of  0^(ferd^and><9«mbridge/ 
aikhd^  res^otA^le  c^Mineatons  fdfiMd  during tri^dence'titflhedcf 
unitenkies;  4i^di^CiiiMtaiMee<9*««hi^><bsve*i#m 
fellpvr^^tbft^eoHege'iof'Phymcitfub.'*  TM^ikiduerte^  b'^peHeeth^ 
leigilhmtte;  btitnt  most' Ml  he  iofgmtetk  fimt  its  ^iRiHH^y'di^peiidi 
makiljion  the  siMUnes9'*eCth^dNle^4o<v?ftieh  tttsnowcM^ned.  * 

Widi-yesp^el  to  oar  statestnen,  le^hAom,  and  toagtstmtes,  if 
we  fteglect  'to  iild\tcelheni>  by  a  spirtt  <rf'  eiAuhtioft  Wbeta  9t  c6l"* 
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lege,  to  study  the  principles  of  jurisprudence,  and  the  laws  and 
constitutional  history  of  Great  Britain,  we  must  be  contented  to 
submit  to  a  most  serious  inconvenience — namely,  that  the  gene** 
rality  will  never  study  them  at  all.  Blackstone,  in  the  Introduction 
to  his  Commentaries,  has  dwelt  with  so  much  power  and  eloquence 
•n  the  political  expediency  of  such  studies  at  our  universities,  that 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  go  over  the  same  ground  again.  Active 
measures  for  the  reform  of  our  laws,  both  as  respects  their  spirit 
and  their  administration,  are  now  in  progress;  nor  can  we  imagine 
any  more  enviable  fame  than  Mr.  Peel  seems  likely  to  achieve,  if 
he  continue  to  devote  his  great  talents  to  a  pursuit  from  which,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  no  external  considerations  will  dissuade  him.  But 
this  reform  comes  late :  and  when  we  consider  how  distinctly  IxMnd 
Bacon  had  pointed  out,  two  centuries  ago,  the  evils  arising  out  of 
the  innumerable  technicalities  of  our  law,  our  voluminous  statutes^ 
conflicting  ordinances,  and  partial  enactmeats — and  that  in  the 
mean  time  the  mischief  has  augmented  almost  in  the  same  ratio  as 
die  diffusion  of  knowledge,  all  efforts  in  favour  of  amendment 
having  proved  abortive — we  have  certainly  room  for  suspicion 
that  somewhere  or  other  there  has  been  a  deficiency  in  the  educa* 
tion  of  those  by  whom  the  laws  of  England  have  been  framed  and 
executed* 

Having  referred  to  Lord  Bacon,  we  must  not  quit  this  branch 
6f  our  subject  without  alluding  to  some  observations  of  his  which 
may  seem  opposed  to  a  part  of  our  foregoing  reasoning — 

'  Amongst  so  many  great  foundations  of  colleges  in  Europe,'  sayi 
the  philosopher,  '  I  find  it  strange  that  they  are  all  dedicated  to 
professions,  and  none  left  free  to  arts  and  sciences  at  large.  This 
dedicating  of  foundations  and  donations  to  professory  learning,  bath 
not  only  had  a  malign  aspect  and  hiflaence  upon  the  growth  of  sci* 
ences,  but  hath  also  been  prejudicial  to  states  and  governments.  For 
hence  it  proceedeth,  that  princes  find  a  solitude  in  regard  of  able  men 
to  serve  them  in  causes  of  state,  becaxise  there  is  no  education  colie* 
giate  that  is  free,  where  such  as  are  disposed  might  give  themselves  to 
histories^  modem  languages,  books  of  policy y  and  civil  discourse^  and 
other  the  like  enablements  unto  service  of  estate.'* 

We  gather  from  these,  and  other  passages  of  this  great  author, 
that  he  ccmsideredthe  professional  education  of  his  time  as  of  toa 
practical  and  narrow  a  <iescription,  and,  probably,  commenced  at  too 
early  an  age ;  and  it  was,  doubtless,  the  same  state  of  things  that 
drew  from  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  the  remark,  that  in  his  day 
the  ordinary  course  of  study  in  the  university  was  ill  fitted  for  eldet 
brathers.f 

<*  Of  the  Profi«ieiic«  and  Advaocement  of  Letrning.  book  IL 
t  Ufe  of  Bdwtrd,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbiuy,  pp.  46,47. 
i       •  In 
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In  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  yaiious  causes  that  h^e  led 
to  the  characteristic  peculiarities  in  English  education,  and  still 
further  to  comprehend  the  real  nature  and  amount  of  the  obstacles, 
yre  have  to  contend  against,  whenever  we  may  attempt  its  modi-* 
fication  and  amendment,  it  is  necessary  first  to  examine  the  organi- 
sation of  our  schools  and  universities  vtrith  respect  to  the  teadier$f 
The  original  constitution  of  our  universities  has  changed  in  this  re- 
spect no  less  than  in  regard  to  the  provisions  made  for  a  professional 
course  of  study,  and  it  is  matter  of  great  interest  to  trace  the 
origin  and  effiscts  of  these  changes.  Oral  instruction  was,  before 
tbe  invention  of  printing,  the  principal  means  of  conununicatinf^ 
knowledge,  and  so  scarce  and  costly  were  many  of  the  MSS. 
during  the  middle  ages,  evon  on  the  most  popular  sciences,  thai 
prssiectors  were  often  appointed  to  read  them  publicly  to  an 
assembled  throng  of  students,  who  attended  with  their  note-books^ 
to  gain  little  else  from  the  reciter  than  may  now  be  gained  from 
books*  The  functions  of  these  readers  were  undoubtedly  super-i 
seded  by  the  printing-press,  and  this  circumstance  has  misled  many 
into  the  belief  that  the  office  of  public  professor  also  was  rendered 
less  necessary,  if  not  wholly  useless,  in  the  European  universities^ 
by  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing.  Dr.  Johnson  has  e:q>ressed 
this  opinion  in  his  usual  authoritative,  we  had  almost  said  dogmi^ 
ileal,  tone :  '  Lectures  were  once  useful,  but  now,  when  all  can 
read,  and  books  are  so  numerous,  lectures  are  unnecessary;'*  and 
Dr.  Lowth  had  previously  alluded  to  the  abandonment  of  tb* 
professorial  system  at  Oxford,  as  justifiable  on  precisely  similar 
grounds.f  But  in  the  institution  of  public  professors,  our  ances^ 
tors,  and  the  founders  of  European  universities  in  general,  were 
guided  by  principles  whose  force  has  been  augmented,  not  an«« 
nulled,  by  the  invention  of  an  art  that  has  promoted  the  growth 
.  of  new  sciences,  and  prodigiously  accelerated  the  universal  pr«^ 
gress  of  the  human  mind. 

The  additional  power  derivable  firom  the  subdivision  of  labour^ 
in  the  cultivation  of  literature  and  philosophy,  as  well  as  in  tb# 
useful  arts,  was  the  ruling  motive  which  led  to  the  assignment  of 
particular  departments  of  knowledge  to  separate  public  proftssors^ 
and  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  9eparate  facukies  of  arts» 
theology,  law,  and  medicine,  antecedent  by  many  centuries  to  the 
invention  of  printing,  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  estaUidi  tUb 
fact,  even  if  there  were  no  proofs  of  a  further  divisi(m  of  laboiit 
having  been  effected  tDitJiin  each  faculty  at  very  early  periods.  In 
order  to  induce  a  considerable  number  of  eminent'  men  to  devota 

*  BoswcU's  LiCi  of  Johntoi,  ▼.  iU.  p.  846  ;  Mcood  «dhioii,  1790. 
t  Crswitn  Oration  of  175]* 
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theoMelves  to  the  teaching  of  particular  subject^,  it  was  found 
necessary  that  large  assemblages  of  students  should  be  collected 
in  one  place.  When,  tlierefore,  different  colleges  were  added  to 
a  university,  by  tlie  liberality  of  successive  benefactors,  the  students, 
tfiough  formed  into  distinct  communities,  and  often  subjected  ta 
dtferent  rules  of  discipline,  continued,  nevertheless,  to  profit  in 
common,  by  the  lectures  of  the  same  public  professprs*  Among 
iike  continental  nations  in  general,  the  subdivision  of  different  sub* 
jects  among  teachers  at  the  universities  was  carried  to  a  greater 
extent,  in  proportion  to  the  gecerar  progress  of  science ;  and  the 
foundation  of  different  colleges,  by  distinct  benefact<H^,  was  not 
allowed  to  interfere  with  this  practice*  The  same  usage  was 
finally  extended  from  the  universities  to  the  schools,  and  A^ith  no 
less  success,  as  is  at  present  exemplified  in  France  and  Germany. 
In  France,  most  unequivocal  proofs  were  afforded  that  in  this- 
respect  the  institutions  of  the  middle  ages  were  in  perfect  har* 
mony  with  the  spirit  of  later  times,  when,  upon  the  total  annihi-* 
llition  of  the  ancient  universities  of  that  kingdom,  at  the  revolution, 
it  became  necessary  to  organize  an  entirely  new  system.  Never 
was  there  a  period  in  which  less  inclination  was  felt  to  bend  with 
Hndue  deference  to  the  authority  of  former  ages :  yet  in  the  uni^ 
versity,  and  in  all  the  colleges,  in  the  conduct  both  of  professional 
and  d  preliminary  education,  the  principle  of  subdivision  was  recog-« 
nised,  and  carried,  in  many  instances,  to  an  unprecedented  extent; 
and  this  great  national  institution  remains  the  same  to  this  day, 
with  a  few  trifling  modifications. .  In  the  present  altered  state  oJF 
euT  universities,  and  especially  after  the  modern  reforms  to  be  ad- 
verted to  in  the  sequel,  our  readers  may  deem  it  matter  rather  of 
antiquarian  curiosity,  than  of  any  practical  utility,  to  inquiie  into 
the  causes  which  reduced  to  inactivity,  not  only  the  chairs  devoted 
to  professional  learning,  but  even  those  designed  for  preliminary 
education  in  the  faculty  of  arts.  Yet  it  is  interesting  to  ascertain 
bow  much  further  our  universities  departed  from  the  spirit  of  their 
original  constitution,  than  other  seats  of  learning  in  Europe,  and 
what  exertions  in  modern  times  have  been  made  to  revive  the 
energy  of  that  old  spirit,  or  to  replace  it  by  preferable  institutions. 
In  the  German  universities,  each  public  professor  delivers,  by 
virtue  of  his  appointment,  one  gratuitous  course  of  lectures.  A 
desertion  of  these  official  duties  would  infallibly  be  attended 
by  the  loss  of  his  salary ;  but  although  he  faithfully  discharges 
these  functions,  he  gives  also  private  lectures  on  his  own  ac- 
count, and  takes  care  to  render  them  so  indispensable  to  die 
students,  that  they  attract  as  large,  and  generally  a  larger,  audience 
than  his  public  course.  Adam  Smith  has  hinted  that  the  proki- 
bitipn  to  jreceive  an  honorary,  or  fee,  from  the  pupils,  naturally 
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reduced  the  lectureships  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  sinecures  5 
for  such  a  system,  he  argues,  places  the  duty  of  professors  in  direct 
opposition  to  their  interest  y-^ii  they  form  themselves  a  part  of 
the  body  corporate,  which  can  alone  exercise  controul  orer  them, 
they  will  naturally  ^  make  a  common  cause  to  be  all  very  indul-* 
gent  to  one  another;'*  and  what  activity  they  possess  will  be  em-* 
ployed  in  labours  productive  of  some  additional  advantage.  But 
these  conjectures  afK>rd  no  explanation  why  our  public  professors 
did  not  turn  the  privilege  of  teaching  to  account  in  private  lectures^ 
in  the  same  manner  as  their  brethren  in  the  German  universities 
had  doiie ;  for,  unquestionably,  tfieir  salaries  were  never  in  general 
so  high  as  to  render  them  in  die  least  degree  independent.  Be 
the  cause,  however,  wh^t  it  may,  it  appears,  from  xDr.  Lowth's 
Crewian  Oration,  that,  so  far  back  ^s  the  middle  of  the  last  cen^ 
tury,  it  was  impossible  for  the  public  professors  of  Oxford>  how-^ 
ever  zealous  they  might  be,  to  obtain  classes,  and  play  a  leading 

Ert,  as  formeriy,  in  the  office  of  public  instruction.*  Thdr  places 
added,  was  supplied  by  preceptors  in  each  college,  to  whom 
the  youth  resorted  at  home  with  greater  profit  to  themselves.  These 
college-tutors  afforded,  perhaps,  in  the  first  instance,  merely  pri^ 
vate  tuition,  subsidiary  to  the  professonr'  lectures ;  but  when  the 
whole  business  of  education  had,  by  a  gradual  transferiBUce,  de^ 
volved  on  them,  they  were  enabled,  in  some  of  the  more  consider^ 
able  and  most  flourishing  colleges,  to  obtain  numerous  classes  4 
and  their  lectures  assumed  that  intermediate  character  between 
the  didactic  discourses  of  a  public  professor,  and  the  more  con^ 
versational  instruction  of  a  private  tutor,  which  they  have  evei^ 
since  preserved.  They  were  sufficiently  formal,  to  induce  thos^ 
to  whom  such  an  expense  was  no  object,  to  avail  themselves,  in 
addition,,of  the  nM)re  familiar  and  companionable  intercourse  of 
a  private  tutor ;  and  often,  when  this  step  was  not  taken,  the  col* 
lege-tator  himself,  in  addition  to  his  other  fatiguing  avocations^ 
4evoted  niany  hours  to  the  private  pupilage  of  those  who  vfere 
soon  to  appear  before  the  public  examiners  of  the  Umversity*  In 
this  way,  a  course  of  tuition,  partly  public  and  partly  private^  was 
ultimately  established  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  case  it 
neariy  the  same  at  Dublin;  and,  as  we  shall  afterwards  show,  in 
many  foreign  universities.  The  perfection,  in  fact,  of  every  plan 
of  academical  teaching,  depends  mainly  on  die  proper  distribution 
of  labour  between  the  lecturer  and  the  private  tutor. 

If  the  multiplication  of  books  had  the  effect  of  rendering  lec« 
tures  unnecessary,  as  Dr.  Johnson  diought,  such  an  opinion  haa 
at  least  never  been  acted  upon  in  the  British  islands;  for,  except 
partially  in  Ireland,  our  academical  course  has  never  exclusively 

»  Wealth  of  N»tHms^  book  v.  tbap.  U  .       ^ 
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coBsistedof  private  tuition.  At  Dublin,  undoubt^ly,  where  alontf 
terms  are  kept  by  the  mere  act  of  passing  quarterly  •examinations,  a 
course  of  mere  readings  either  solitary,  or  with  a  private  tutor,  is  fully 
recognised ;  and  many  students,  availing  themselves  of  the  dispen* 
•ation  of  residence  thus  granted,  actually  attend  at  college  ooiy 
ten  days  during  the  whole  year.  We  have  always  considered 
that  the  habits  of  self-government  acquired  by  students,  in  that 
critical  period  of  their  lives  when  they  are  just  entering  upon  man* 
hood,  were  to  be  ranked  among  the  most  valuable  benefits  derivable 
from  well-regulated  universities ;  and  where  a  real  desire  of  im- 
jprovement  prevails  among  the  young  men,  they,  certainly  leun 
at  least  as  much  from  each  other,  as  from  their  teachers.  W« 
by  no  means  concur  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  the 
ev Ss  irttendant  on  academical  residence  counterbalance  its  proba- 
ble advantages ;  but  we  are  free  to  confess  that  where  the  range 
of  studies  is  confined,  as  at  Dublin,  and  where  those  introduced 
are  not  systematically  divided  among  the  teachers,  there  is 
nothing  so  preposterous  and  absurd  in  the  custom  of  dispensing 
with  residence  as  may  at  first  appear.  The  academical  insti- 
tutions  of  Dublin  were  modelled  on  those  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  Although  there  are  professors,  therefore,  as  at  Ox* 
ford  and  Cambridge,  the  real  business  of  instruction  is  entrusted 
to  college-tutors,  who  are  also  junior  fellows.  There  are  sixteen 
of  these,— each  of  whom  is  virtually  professor  of  every  branch 
of  knowledge  which  can  enter  into  the  regular  public  examim- 
tions,  and  open  a  path  to  a  degree  or  an  academical  honour. 
The  chcHce  of  tutor  being,  with  great  faim'^ss,  left  open  to 
the  academiciains,  who  are  all  members  of  one  college,  die 
numbers  of  the  classes  vary  according  to  the  reputation  and  in- 
dustry of  teachers,  and  the  superintendence  of  more  than  one 
hundred  pupils  sometimes  falls  to  one  individual.  When  we  re- 
cx>llect  bow  many  of  the  candidates  for  high  distinction  at  Ojcford 
and  Cambridge  acquire  a  large  part  of  th^ir  informatioii  widi  a 
private  tutor,  during  vacation ;  and  when  we  consider  how  gr^at 
an  emulation  must  be  kept  alive  at  Dublin,  even  among  absent 
members^  by  the  recurrence  of  public  examinations  at  tfa^  end  of 
every  three  months,  we  must  admit  that  non-residence,  under  sodh 
circumstances,  is  less  unreasonable  than  it  is  sometimes  represented 
to  be.  Where  courses  of  professional  study  are  the  main  objects 
proposed  at  a  university,  and  where  a  body  of  public  professors, 
each  eminent  in  some  one  department  of  science,  are  actively  en- 
gaged, with  numerous  assbtants,  no  valid  arguments  can  be  found 
in  support  of  a  similar  custom.  But  where  die  pupil  is  to  be 
left,  in  any  case,  to  the  charge  of  a  smgle  tutor,  the  undivided 
attention,  even  oi  a  less  eminent  scholar,  may  be  preferred  to  a 
9h9re  iu  a  coUege^-fotor's  exerdonS;  aiid  this  tidditional  expense 
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wSKy  be  cPTtr^  by  the  economy  of  residing  at  home.  We  do 
QOt  pretend  to  estimate  the  comparative  scholarship  of  resident 
and  noo-resideat  students  at  DubUo.  If  the  latter  often  rival  the 
pthers  inacquiremeotSy  or  are  not  in  general  greatly  inferior,  we  must 
either  infer  that  the  course  of  instruction  at  Dublin  might  be  easily 
improved,  or  that  the  whole  virtue  of  an  University  consists  in  her 
public  examinations.  If  we  could  brin^  ourselves  to  concede  this 
latter  proposition^  we  should  seriously  thmk  of  recommending  that  a 
commission  of  *  Oyer  and  terminer'  should  issue  at  certain  seasons 
io  the  year,  not  only  to  his  majesty's  justices  in  eyre,  but  to  a 
board  of  public  examiners,  who,  in  a  circuit  throughout  the  king<» 
dom,  mi^t  ^  hear  and  determine'  the  answers  and  qualifications 
of  candidates,  and  bring  home  degrees,  as  well  as  justice,  to  the 
door  of  every  £ngUshman.  .  It  is  needless  to  conjecture  what  emu* 
latkm  might  be  excited  by  thus  establishing  in  every  part  of  the 
country  a  uniform  standard  of  academical  merit  We  leave  the 
economists  of  the  age  to  estimate  the  annual  savings  of  students 
in  travelling  expenses,  and  of  ancient  corporations  in  the  costs  of 
maintaining  and  e^ilarging  colleges ;  and  to  the  reformers  we  resign 
the  still  BoUer  taak  of  speculating  on  the  moral  perfectibility  of  a 
n«ng  generation,  whose  members  should,  by  continual  resiidenco 
in  a  dcmiestic  circle,  escape  entirely  the  contagion  of  vice  so  inevi« 
taUe  amidst  congregated  numbers. 

.  But  let  us  not  misrepresent  the  system  of  Dublin,  or  convey  an 
erroneous  impression  that  the  practice  of  non*residence  is  approved 
of  or  encouraged  there.  It  is  merely  tolerated;  and  the  question 
Feally  at  issue  between  the  univeraities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,. 
and  Dublin  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  on  the 
other,  as  to  the  method  of  teaching,  is  not  whether  lectures  should 
be  aacrificed  to  private  tuition,  but  simply  whether  there  shouldor 
sboiild  not  be  a  subdivision  among  the  teachers  of  those  various 
departments  of  knowledge  whi(ch  ou^t  to  qualify  men  for  degrees 
or  academical  honours.  Now  the  decision  of  this  question  must, 
of  course,  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  conclusion  to  which 
the  reader  has  come  as  to  the  propriety  of  appropriating  some 
yecrs  to  piofessional  study  before  the  age  of  two-and-twenty — for 
they  who  favour  this  opinion  will  admit  that  many  departments  of 
knowledge,  both  moral  and  physical,  now  daily  making  rapid  pro- 
gfes6>  must  dien  be  introduced  into  the  system ;  and  little  doubt 
can  be  entertained  that  to  keep  pace  with  the  discoveries  and 
enlarged  views  of  the  age,  in  any  one  of  these,  would  constitute  an 
occupation  demanding  die  whole  time  and  energies  of  an  indi- 
vidnal.  We  ou^t,  therefore,  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  inquiry 
whether  there  are  any  branches  qf  preliminary  education,  as  we 
Bcve  styled  it,  that  can  be  taught  with  greater,  or  even  equal,  suc- 
cess when  tbe  duties  of  teaching  numy  subjects  are  thrown  upon 
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one  tutor.i — ^We  fear  that  many  .popular  prejudices  stand  in  the 
way  of  .a  fair  consideration  of  this  subject^  like  the  trees  that  ren* 
dieted  the  enchanted  grove  impenetrable  to  Godfrey^s  army.  Wc^ 
too,  may.  fain  wish  for  the  sword  of  Riaaldo  to  hew  thenk>down, 
but  asy  like  him,  we  deem  them  to  be  mere  ddusions^tke  b«re 
apprehension  of  danger  shall  not  scare  us  from  the  approach. — 

In  the  iirst  place,  it  is  pretended  that,  although  profissaors  mair 
teach  more  profoundly,  or  even  extend  the  bounds  of,  a  single  branm 
of  science  or  literature,  by  concentrating  their  thoughto  more  ezolu*- 
sively  upon  it,  yet  their  own  minds  must  become  contracted  by  re^ 
maining  thus  limited  to  a  narrow  sphere  of  inquiry.  Under  sadi 
circumstances  they  will  enjoy,  it  is  said,  fewer  opportunitieaof  tCm 
quiring  gener^  knowledge,  and  become  less  fitted  to  form  the  intel* 
lectual  and  moral  habits  of  their  pupils.  Thus,  m  the  mechanieat 
arts,  it  is  commonly  observed,  quantity  of  production  is  augmenlMl 
by  minute  subdivision  of  labour;  but  the  aundof  the  mcchanie  hiar 
self  is  less  exercised  when  thus  confined  to  a  few  operations,  and  in 
proportion  as  he  is  more  actively  instrumental  m  enlaqpng  the 
total  amount  of  national  wealth  and  emoyment,  he  sinks  individu- 
ally in  the  scale  of  rational  being.  We  stay  not  to  inquire  at 
present  how  far  this  extraordinary  proposition  would  stand  the 
tejst  of  a  severe  scrutiny,  and  an  appeal  to  fEi^cts  as  ragank  tba 
mechanic ;  but  admitting  its  truth,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we 
still  affirm  that  the  terma  <^  comparison  between  the  mechanic 
and  the  philosopher  are  faulty  in  the  extreme.  In  the  former  caae, 
the  advantages  resultmg  from  the  subdivision  of  Mmmt,  consist 
prmcipaUy  in  increased  manual  dexterity.  There  is  nothing,  there-, 
fore,  logically  inconsistent  in  assuming  that  this  deosterity  is  pui^ 
chased  at  the  expense  of  some  opportunities  of  intellectual  im-* 
provement.  But  in  the  cultivation  of  literature  and  philosophy, 
if  any  power  is  gained  by  subdivision,  that  power  must  be  of  a 
purely  intellectufd  nature.  It  may,  no  doubt,  be  of  a  higher  or 
lower  order,  according  to  the  class  of  objects  on  which  the  mind 
has  been  exercised;  but. as  the  occupation  <rf  a  philosopher  can 
viffoer,  be  analogous  to.  mixed  employmenlB,  couaiating  partly  of 
intellectual,  but  chiefly  of  manual  exertioD,  the  omiparison  we 
have  adverted  to,  can  have  no  other  e£kct  than  to  conceal  the  real 
point  in  dispute. 

One  fertile  source  of  error  in  reasoning  on  this  subject  m  £ng-» 
land,  springs  from  our  habit  of  regarding  the  business  of  a  tutor 
as  concerned  in  teaching  the  worits  of  certain  authors,  radier  than 
certain  branches  of  knowledge.  In  the  former  case,  restriction  to 
a  confined  range  would,  unqi^estionably,  have  all  the  prejudicial 
effects  commonly  apprehended;  but  in  the  lattor,  if  a  prc^Bsaor^ 
has  sufficient  talent  to  fonn  a  just  conception  d  die  bearings  of. 
other  arts  and  sciences  on  bis  own,  be  will  invariably  find,  like 
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ImlaCy  that  die  qualifications  required  for  hb  functions  ai'e  ind^« 
finite ;  that  scarcely  any  description  of-  information  can  be  neg- 
lected ;  that  vrbat  may  not  be  essential,  or  have  otily  a  remote 
Gonoectton,  may  .still  be  useful  for  illustration.  In  a  word^  instead 
<rf'  repining  that  his  genius  is  cramped  M^itbin  too  narrow  a  com- 
pass,  be  wul  rather  be  in  danger  of  despairing,  with  Rasselas;  at 
the  impossibility  of  any  human  being  accomplishing  so  vast  aq 
unctertrang.  To  discern  all  the  reciprocal  relations  of  a  great 
variety  of  distinct  subjects,  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  most 
gigantic  capacity ;  but  to  select  one  science,  and  to  discover  the 
relations  of  many  others  to  it — to  learn  what  eminent  writers  have 
already  written — to  select  from  their  works,  and  present  what  is 
valuable,  in  a  condensed  form,  and  then  to  add  onginal  ideas  and 
comneats, — this  is  a  task  that  might  satisfy  the  industry  and 
aoibition  of  any  individual,  be  his  talents  what  they  may.  The 
same  tutor  jat  Oxford,  and  that  too  not  merely  in  the  smallest 
colleges,  ddlivers  lectures  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  years  on 
books  that,  in  most  other  universities,  would  be  divided  among 
the  departments  of  many  professors--of  those,  for  instance,  of 
Ancient  History,  die  Languages,  Poetry,  and  Philosophy  of  die 
Greeks  and  Romans,  Logic,  Mathematics,  and  Divinity.  It  is 
evident  that,  however  indefatigable  his  industry,  (and  a  more 
laborious  and  ill-paid  class  of  men  does  not  exist  in  the  kingdom,) 
a  geatleBMm  so  situated  must,  generally,  be  under  the  necessity  of 
restraining  the  course  of  readmg  to  a  fixed  number  of  authors ; 
and  that,  in  regard  even  to  these,  having  little  leisure  to  diink  for 
hkaaetf,  or  to  exercise  his  own  judgment  and  invention,  he  must 
remain  dependent  on  the  best  commeutator  he  can  find.  Hence 
the  superiority  of  the  English  nation  in  classical  erudition  has 
not  been  so  marked  as  might  have  been  expected,  when  it  is 
recoHeoted  bow  great  a  sacrifice  of  other  studies  has  been  made 
to  this  branch  of  le»rnin^.  A  large  proportion  of  the  excellent 
i^sodem  editions  of  the  principal  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  now 
in  the  hands  of  our  academicians,  proceed  from  die  German  uni^ 
veisities ;  not  because  the  profits  of  authorship  are  great  in  th^t 
country,*— fEHT,  on  die  contrary,  it  is  found  almost  i^ipossible  to 
pmtect  a  copyright  where  so  many  independent  states  share  in 
a  common  language ;  but  because  the  professors  there  are  placed 
in  a  situation  enabling  each  individual  to  devote  his  life  to  one 
branch  of  literature,  and  consequendy,  if  he  has  talent  as  well  as 
zeal,  to  atttta  preeminence  in  it.  The  teachers  also  in  the  Ger- 
man schools  (which  correspond  in  the  age  of  die  students  to  our 
puUic  sdiook)  have  all  the  benefits  of  a  similar  subdivision  of  em- 
fhjmiSBlt  ;*^aad  they  often>  in  consequence,  become  celebrated  as 
airthocB  ia  die  literary  and  sci^tific  world,  and  are  promoted  to 
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tfaairs  in  the  universities*  In  France,  the  Mune  results  are  found  to 
flow  from  a  similar  cause ;  all  the  classes,  except  those  containing 
the  youngest  boys,  being  under  the  superintendence  of  persons  ^o 
are  restricted  to  teaching  particular  departments.  As  almost  all 
our  principal  schools  were,  at  first,  merely  grammar-schools^  and 
6nly  designed  for  imparting  elementary  knowledge,  it  was  equally 
natural  that  no  subdivision  of  scientific  instruction  between  the 
masters  should  have  been  attempted.  How  ^  the  perseverance  of 
our  schools  in  adhering  to  the  same  scheme,  after  an  entire  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  age  of  the  pupils,  contracted  the  sphere  of 
English  education,  is  matter  of  conjecture.  But,  unquestionably, 
a  limitation  of  the  course  of  reading  at  our  universities  and 
schools  to  a  certain  fixed  and  almost  unvarying  number  of  books, 
and  those  confined  to  a  moderate  range  of  subjects,  is  «n  unavoid^ 
able  consequence  of  our  system.  So  long  as  that  remains  un* 
altered,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  enlarge  the  range  of  studies; 
for,  however  desirable  it  may  be  that  youtfis  above  the  age  of  foui^ 
teen  should  be  imbued  with  elementary  knowledge  in  many  sci« 
ences,  rather  than  aspire  to  premature  excellence  in  some  few, 
yet  it  is  equally  expedient  ^at  they  should  be  taught  no  more 
than  their  teachert  can  profoundly  master.  There  is  no  danger 
that,  being  well  grounded  in  early  life  in  the  rudimedts  of  many 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  being  thus  provided  with  the  means 
of  pushing  forward  in  many  different  directions,  they  should  not 
in  manhood  concentrate  their  whole  energy  on  seme  one  deter-^ 
minate  course;  but  they  would  certainly  become  shallow  and 
superficial  in  all  things  if  a  greater  cfiversity  of  occupation  das* 
abled  their  tecLchers  from  acquiring  a  perfect  acquaintance  with 
every  topic  they  profess  to  treat  of. 

;  The  great  obstacle  to  the  full  developement  of  a  teacher's  pcm^ 
ers,  arising  from  an  adherence  to  a  prescribed  number  of  particular 
works,  consists  in  this,  that  before  passing  his  own  examinatioii  at 
the  university,  he  must  himself  have  read  and  re-read  these  books, 
and  extracteid  from  them  almost  all  the  nourisbnent  tiiey  are  o^ 
pable  of  affording.  To  him  they  present  an  exhausted  soil ;  and 
hiaiving  lost  by  frequent  repetkion  all  taste  and  enthusiasm  for  a 
writer,  he  is  not  likely  to  inspire  much  admiration  of  his  merits  into 
the  minds  of  his  pupils  in  general.  There  b  always  room  for  ap-* 
prehending  that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  excitement  may  be 
made  to  depend  too  exclusively  on  extrinsic  considerations,-^-<Mi 
emulation,  and  the  prospect  of  academical  honours,  rather  than  a^ 
spirit  of  inquiry,  a  thirst  tor  knowledge,  or  a  deep  sense  of  the  instru- 
mentality of  such  pursuits  in  strengthening  the  mind  or  enriching  it 
with  new  ideas.  The  former  stimulants  should  be  used  with  tern* 
perance  and  due  caution,  for  however  great  their  eBkncyin  overv 
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eomii^  the  iiatund  repugnance  of  youth  to  severe  application,  their 
effiscts  are  temporary^  and  they  are  almost  inoperative  on  that  large 
class  of  men,  who  are  either  diffident  of  their  natural  powers,  or 
conscious  that  their  backwardness  precludes  all  sanguine  hopes  of 
success  in  competition  for  early  distinction.  But  if,  by  presentp- 
iBg  science  in  its  least  repulsive  forms, — ^if,  by  condescending  to 
,  study  the  means  of  rendering  instruction  engaging  to  the  youth 
tn  general,  we  can  instil  into  them  a  love  of  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake,  we  shall  impart  an  impulse  which,  though  feebler  in  the 
first  instance,  will  far  outlast  the  transient  fervours  of  academical 
ambition,  and  produce  a  greater  number  of  men  of  sound  views, 
general  informatioii  and  ability,  ¥4M>8e  worka,  produced  between 
the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty,  shaU  instruct  and  delight  the  world, 
althoi^h  there  may  be  fewer  prodigies  in  classical  or  mathema- 
tical attainments  at  a  much  earlier  age,  to  claim  the  applause  and 
wonder  of,  after  all,  a  narrow  circle. 

.  The  failure  of  the  measures  employed  to  promote  the  study  of 
logic  at  Oxford  should  serve  as  a  warning  against  aay  rash  at^ 
tempts  to  make  the  course  more  comprehensive,  either  in  our 
schools  or  universities,  so  long  as  the  teaching  of  many  subjects  is 
entrusted  to  single  individuals.  Dr.  Whately,  in  his  late  excel- 
lent worl^  on  the  Elements  t>f  Logic,  has  frankly  avowed  that  the 
€ultivati<m  of  this  science  has  been  exceedingly  unpopular  at 
Oxford.  '  The  truth  (says  he)  is,  that  a  very  smaU  propoition,  even 
of  distinguished  studei^,  ever  become  good  logicians,  and  that  by 
far  the  greater  part  pass  through  the  university  without  knowing 
any  thing  at  all  of  it.'^  The  slow  progress  it  has  made  is  attri- 
butable, according  to  him,  to  the  circumstance  of  its  never  having 
been  ennobled  by  constituting  part  of  the  passport  to  academical 
honours.f  But  this  is  only  one,  and  that  not  the  principal  cause 
of  the  evil;  and  ikt  removal  of  this  impediment  alone  would  not 
raise  the  science,  as  he  anticipates^  to  its  just  rank,  although  it 
mtty  be  truly  said  that  this,  and  other  studies  whkh  are  placed  in 
the  sune  predieament,  are  discouraged  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  success  of  the  public  examinations  in  exditing  competitton; 
To  this  topic  we  shall  return  again  :  at  present  we  may  remark; 
that  to  logioji  which  furnishes  mles  for  trying  the  validity  of  forms 
of  arguments — whkh  is  inseparably  iden^ed  with  the  philosophy 
of  language,  and  its  influence  over  our  ideas — which  analyzes  the 
mental  process  of  reasoning,  and  within  whose  legitimate  province,' 
tberefore,  may  &U  the  investigation  of  all  the  pow^s  of  the  human 
mind— i-to  such  a  science  it  is  presumptuous  for  those  whose  at- 
tention is  embarrassed  by  a  multiplicity  of  unconnected  occu-* 

'^  Elements  of  Logiit,  fiff .  p.  15*  t  Ibid.  pref.  p.  19. 
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pationsy  to  hope  to  do  justice.  Dr.  Whately  has  unhitentiiNiallj 
confirmed  our  views,  by  declaring  that  he  has  turned  his  thoughts^ 
more  or  less,  for  fourteen  years,  to  the  fundamental  doctrines 
contained  in  his  work.*  No  one  knows  better  than  he  how  few 
months  are  usually  deemed  sufficient  to  confer  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  delivering  lectures  on  logic  ;  and  we^  bemg  fiilly  per- 
suaded that  its  cultivation  will  never  flourish  at  Oxford  oKler  the 
present  system,  concur  with  him,  though  on  somewhat  difier* 
ent  grounds,  in  the  opinion  that  the  universality  of  the  requisitioa 
should  no  longer  be  insisted  upon. 

But  the  chief  danger  apprehended  by  many  in  the  introduction 
of  professorial  lectures  into  our  universities,  is  the  temptation  it 
might  hold  out  to  those  whose  success  and  emoluaient  would  then 
mainly  depend  on  the  popularity  of  their  discourses^  to  gratify 
their  audience  by  the  originality  rather  than  the  soundrcss  of 
their  doctrine — to  interest  youthful  curiosity  by  novelty  rather  than 
truth-— and  to  abandon  the  undisputed  facts  of  history,  or  fixed 
principles  of  science,  for  the  more  animated  discussion  of  contro- 
verted points.  In  theology,  it  is  said,  eloquent  professors  might 
unsettle  the  minds  of  youdi,  (as  has  happened  in  some  Gierman 
universities,)  by  indulging  bold  and  incautious  speculations  on  the 
interpretation  of  scripture  and  doctrinal  points.  Lastly,  the 
opposition  of  rival  theories  in  difierent  chairs,  in  the  same  univer- 
sity, would  lessen  the  dignity  of  the  professors,  and  detract  from 
die  influence  and  authority  they  ought  to  possess  over  the  minds  of 
the  students. 

Now  we  grant  that  the  competition  of  professors  in  the  same 
faculty  has  been  carried  too  far  in  Germany,  at  least  in  dieology ; 
and  the  great  fame  they  have  acquired  as  biblical  critics  may  be  fiir 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  diversity  of  creeds  ei^endered 
by  the  freedom  of  their  speculations.  But  this  evil  cannot  be  laid 
to  the  charge  of  the  system  of  professional  instruction,  for  clerical 
education  has  for  ages  been  ccNiducted  under  such  a  system  in  the 
Scotch  universities  without  any  approach  to  the  s«me  inconveni^it 
results.  In  the  other  faculties  the  competition  of  professors  is,  for 
many  reasons,  highly  beneficial,  particularly  when  those  whafiU  imr 
portant  chairs  continue  in  office  long  after  they  are  superannuated, 
m  which  case  it  may  be  ungracious  to  force  them  to  resign,  and  yet 
indispensable  to  replace  their  services.  It  must  be  confessed  that, 
with  a  view  to  avoid  such  inconvenience,  the  rapid  succession  of 
college  tutors  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  may  have  many  argu-^ 
raents  in  its  favour,  securing,  as  it  does,  a  continual  supply  of 
young  and  active  teachers.     On  the  other  hand,  reluctance  to  quit 

.*  Elements  of  Logic,  pr^  p!*23» 
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a  professorial  chaifi  on  the  part  of  men  of  talent  in  their  old  age^ 
shows  how  congenial  the  discharge  of  such  duties  has  proved  to 
their  feelings.  Michaelis,  we  are  told^  was  never  completely  happy 
except  when  giving  lectures;  and  such  enthusiasm  for  their  lalK)ur 
(a  sentiment  that  never  animated  those  who  are  called  upon  to 
profess  many  sciences)  seems  so  conducive  to  longevity,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  example  of  Scotland,  and  even  Germany,  where 
they  lecture  ten  months  in  the  year,  that  were  professors  ever  to 
multiply  with  us  like  college  tutors,  it  might  be  necessary  for  the 
university  assurance-company  to  re-construct  their  tables  of  mor- 
tality. 

But  the  answer  to  the  objection  against  professors,  now  under 
consideration,  is  shortly  this, — ^that  all  the  branches  of  knowledge 
emunerated  by  us  as  cultivated  in  foreign  universities,  in  the  dif- 
ferent faculties,  are,  or  ought  to  be  studied,  at  some  period  or 
other,  by  young  men  before  they*  enter  upon  their  professional 
career ;  and  as  a  great  part  of  what  they  must  learn,  whether  of 
the  past  or  actual  state  of  knowledge  in  these  departments,  consists 
of  jnattersof  opinion,  the  most  opportune  place  and  season  for 
inculcating  sound  doctrines,  on  these  difficult  subjects,  is  at  the 
university,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  two-and-twenty. 
For  at  what  other  period  of  life  do  we  possess  the  necessary  con- 
trol over  -the  pupil  ? — or  in  what  other  place  can  the  public  be 
guaranteed  against  the  incapacity  or  indiscretion  of  teachers? 
Willi  how  many  does  the  period  of  entering  upon  active  life  com- 
mence almost  immediately  upon  quitting  the  university?  They 
are  elected  into  the  Senate,  or  enrolled  in  the  magistracy ;  they 
are  called  upon  to  deliver  sermons  of  their  own  composition 
from  the  pulpit,  or  they  are  initiated  forthwith  into  the  mysteries 
of  legal  or  medical  practice.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell 
upon  the  imsound,  but  specious  reasoning  which  is  afloat  in  con- 
versation, or  pervades  innumerable  modem  works,  on  all  the 
acieiices  which  we  before  enumerated  as  bearing  upon  the.se  pro- 
fessions. Erroneous  opinions,  on  any  one  of  these,  may  lead 
directly  to  conduct  prejudicial  to  the  best  interest^  of  society ;  and 
although  we  might,  without  placing  the  same  interests,  in  jeopardy, 
abandon  young  men  to  the  free  choice  of  their  own  preceptors 
in  elegant  literature  or  abstract  science,  yet  on  subjects  connected 
with  die  practical  concerns  of  life,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  lo  ensure 
the  responsibility  of  those  on  whose  judgment  we  depend  for 
guidance. 

Before  we  leave  the  consideration  of  public  lectures  and  ofier 
our  concludiHg  observations,  we  must  endeavour  to  remove  a  few 
misconceptions,  which^  we  believe,  are  commonly  entertained  in 
this  country  concerning  the  degree  of  salutary  control  aud  su-> 
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periniendence  maintainable  by  professors  over  ntiinerous  classes* 
The  great  want  of  frequent  public  examinations^  and  other  defects 
in  the  discipline  of  several  universities  vi^here  the  professorial  plan 
is  in  force,  have  been  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  system  itself,  not 
to  its  defective  administration.  On  tibe  same  grounds,  however^ 
objections  might  have  been  raised,  till  very  recently,  against  our 
own  present  collegiate  plan  of  tuition.  The  grievous  defects  of 
discipline  in  certain  Scotch  universities — nay,  even  the  brutal 
disturbances  so  frequent  in  some  of  those  of  Germany,  have  been 
imputed  to  that  kind  of  academical  constitution  now  under  con* 
temptation.  But  it  is  well  known  that  the  insubordination,  which 
manifested  itself  in  the  German  universities  soon  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  late  war,  was  deeply  rooted  in  political  feelinga^ 
and  in  party-spif  it,  not  altogether  without  symps^y^  ia  the  minds 
of  the  authonties  that  should  have  repressed  them.  They  who 
would  anticipate  nothing  but  order  and  passive  acquiescence  in 
our  British  seats  of  learning,  under  circumstances  of  siinikr 
irritation,  must  have  forgotten  the  internal  state  of  all  the  Scotch 
universities  for  many  years  after  the  banishment  of  the  Stuarts,—* 
nay,  the  history  of  Oxford  itself,  not  only  during  the  protectorship 
of  Cromwell,  but  for  two  reigns  after  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
Hanover.  If  we  examine,  impartially,  into  the  working  of  the 
method  of  public  lectures  in  other  universities  we  shall  tind,  that 
they  are  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  watchful  superiutend* 
ence  of  a  teacher,  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  progress 
of  each  individual.  The  course  of  instruction  at  Glasgow,  as  d^ 
scribed  by  the  late  amiable  and  venerable  Professor  Jardine,  fur* 
nishes  a  happy  example  of  the  union  of  public  lectures  with  pri«> 
vate  tuition.  The  professors  in  that  University  meet  their  classes 
at  different  hours,  delivering  first  a  formal  lecture,  and  afterwards 
appropriating  one  or  two  hours  to  vivd  voce  examinations,  or  to 
the  perusal  of  exerckes  composed  by  the  students  on  the  topics  of 
the  former  lecture.  The  object  in  view  is,  that  the  students  should 
listen,  under  the  impression  that  they  are  afterwards  to  be  eza* 
mined,  and  called  upon  to  clothe  in  their  own  language  the  argU'^ 
ments,  facts,  and  illustrations  they  have  heard.  They  generaUy 
take  notes  or  n^moranda  of  the  principal  heads  of  the  lecture  $ 
but  short-hand  writing  is  discouraged,  lest  the  business  of  die  lee* 
ture-room  should  degenerate  into  the  mechanical  operatipa  of 
transferring  merely  to  the  student's  portfolio,  not  to  his  memory^ 
the  information  communicated.  The  following  account  of  dif 
method  followed  by  Professor  John  Millar  deserves  attention, 
because  the  practical  success  of  this  teacher  is  well  known  tm 
have  rendered  Glasgow,  for  a  season,  the  principal  school  of  law 
in  Scotland: — 

'It 
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'  It  was  in  no  small  degree  owing  to  his  practice  of  examining,  and 
of  prescribing  essays  on  subjects  previously  discussed  in  his  lectures^ 
that  he  acquired  that  high  reputation  as  a  Professor  of  Law  which  stiU 
attaches  to  his  name.  Every  morning,  before  he  began  his  address 
from  the  chair,  he  endeavoured  to  ascertain,  by  putting  a  number  of 
questions  to  his  pupils,  whether  they  had  been  able  to  follow  his  rea- 
soning on  the  preceding  day;  and  it  was  his  custom,  when  the  lecture 
was  over,  to  remain  some  time  in  his  lecture- room  to  converse  with 
those  studehts  who  were  desirous  of  further  information  on^  the  sub- 
ject. By  engaging  with  them  in  an  f?asy  dialogue,  he  contrived  to 
remove  obscurities,  and  to  correct  any  errors  into  which  they  might 
have  fallen.  This  meeting  was  called  among  the  students,  familiarly, 
the  committee,  from  which  they  acknowledged  that  they  reaped  more 
benefit  than  from  the  lecture  itself.'* 

We  cannot  enter  more  at  large  iHto  the  Glasgow  system,  ai 
delineated  in  Mr.  Jardine's  work,  but  it  clearly  appears  that  th6 
toil  imposed  upon  a  professor  thus  called  upon  to  act  in  the 
double  capacity  of  public  and  private  teacher  must  be  too  irk- 
some to  find  many  imitators ;  besides,  there  are  weighty  reasons 
for  employing  two  distinct  bodies  of  instructors  wherever  the  num- 
bers or  means  of  the  students  are  not  too  scanty  to  remunerate 
them.  In  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  the  latter  method  of  dis- 
tributing the  burden  of  academical  instruction  is  found  very  effec- 
tive. At  Edinburgh,  besides  the  want  of  frequency  and  strictness 
in  the  public  examinations,  there  has  been  a  neglect  of  regular 
private  tuition,  and  what  has  been  afforded  has  neither  been  sup- 
plied by  the  professors  as  at  Gla8gow,+  nor  by  persons  appointed 
by,  and  acting  under,  the  authority  of  the  university,  as  is  usually 
the  case  in  the  continental  seats  of  learning.  When,  at  the  end  of 
four  years,  the  final  ordeal  is  at  hand,  the  academician  seeks  volun- 
tarily a  private  teacher  who  undertakes  to  prepare  him.  This 
person  is  termed  technically  a  Grinder,  not  because,  like  Horace, 
he  acts  the  whetstone's  part,  for,  however  well  qualified  to  do  so, 
his  occupation  is  fitted  to  sharpen  his  own  rather  than  his  pupil'i^ 
wit.  He  provides,  for  instance,  a  Latin  thesis  of  his  own  compo-^ 
sition  for  the  use  of  the  candidate,  and-  being  accustomed  to  attend 
the  examinations,  he  furnishes  his  pupil  with  answers  to  the  pre- 
cise questions  which  are  most  likely  to  be  put  by  the  examining  pro- 
fessors. But  a  large  portion  of  precious  time  is  consumed  in  get- 
ting by  rote  Latin  phrases  for  the  occasion,  th^  examination  being 
conducted  in  that  language,  a  practice  which  must  always  render  it 
an  inadequate  test  of  the  extent  of  die  scholar's  knowledge,  and 

•  Jtrdine't  OutUoes  of  Philosophical  Education,  pp.  463,464. 

t  It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  Mr.  Wilson^  who  was  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Jardine  in  early 
lifb.  has  recently  introduced  tiie  Glasgow  system  into  the  conduct  of  the  ethical  class  at 
Eonbaiigfa  ^  Mid  no  do«^  bit  •sMiple  wm  b«  followed. 

which^ 
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Iirliich,  now  tlnf  lectures  are  all  delivered  in  EngUah/caaQot  possibly 
enable  the  studeats  to  speak  the  Roman  language  with  precisioA 
and  elegance.  Adam  Srailh  was  the  first  professor  who  deltvered 
lectures  in  English  at  Gfatsgow,  as  Mr.  Canning  has  the  honour  of 
being  the  first  mimster  wk>  banisfaed  the  French  language  from 
our  difdomatic  correspondence,  and  asserted  before  Europe  the 
dignity  of  his  native  tongue.  Glasgow  and  Oxford  have  now  long 
disused  Latin  in  public  examinations ;  and  although  at  Cambridge^ 
in  keeping  acts  and  opponencies,  and  at  Dublin,  in  the  election 
for  fellowships^  this  practice  is  still  persisted  in,  yet  we  cannot 
reflect  without  some  surprise  that  the  University  of  ^dinburgfa, 
dating,  as  it  does,  its  foundation  fro«n  so  recent  a  period^  should  be 
so  slow  in  adopting  the  most  obvious  improvements  upon  anti- 
qualed  usages.  In  desiring  the  present  visitation  they  have 
snown  that  they  are  animat^  with  a  sincere  desire  of  improve^ 
ment ;  we  might  otherwise  have  been  tempted  to  return  them  th^ 
compliment  paid  by  one  of  their  distinguished  professors  to  aca^ 
demical  establishmehts  in  some  other  parts  of  Europe — establish-^ 
ments  which,  he  was  pleased  to  say,  were  *  not  witnout  their  use 
to  the  historian  of  the  human  mind,  since,  invariably  moored  to 
the  same  station  by  the  stiength  of  their  cables  and  the  weight 
of  their  anchors,  they  enable  him  to  measure  the  rapidity  of  the 
current  by  which  the  rest  of  the  world  are  borne  along.' 
.  Of  the  grinders  at  Edinburgh,  it  is  but  justice  to  that  they  are 
^  industrious  class  of  men,  and  well  quaUtied  to  discharge  more 
important  functions,  if,  confining  themselves  as  now  to  particular 
i^culties,  they  were  regularly  attached  to  the  university  as  private 
teachers.  The  operation  which  they  perform  with  so  mucn  dex-^ 
terity  is  called  in  England  crammings  and  we  take  leave  to  say  that 
the  southern  metaphor  is  the  more  correct  of  the  two— -inasoMioh 
as  an  instrument  is  not  jtt  least  made  permanently  obtuser  by  being 
edged  for  the  nonce,  whereas  it  is  well  ascertained  that  you  per^ 
manelitly  weaken  the  digestive  powers  of  an  animal,  in  the  exact 
proportion  in  which  you  overfeea  him  for  the  cattle  show, 

Mr,  Jardiue  has  admitted  that  a  class  of  two  hundred  students 
is  of  an  unmanageable  size,  when  a  single  professor  attempts  to 
aiford  them  private  tuition.  In  Grermany  accordingly,  where  the 
classes  are  even  larger  than  those  at  Glasgow,  they  tu'e  broken 
into  numerous  smaller  divisions.  One,  or  more  frequently  two 
hours,  are  then  devoted  by  the  privatini  docerUes,  or  sometimes  the 
prafesaores  extraordinarily  to  examinations  on  the  topics  of  the 
public  lecture,  and  to  expounding  difiicult  passages.  For  this, 
purpose  they  give,  as  the  poetic  diction  of  a  German  program  €xr 
presses  it,  privaiissim^  exercitationes  cameraks,  necnon  le^ionea 
examinatoriai  et  repetitoriof.  These  private  teachers  in  Genwuiy 
/  Bmst 
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ittugt hiwi  dbiiincd a  daetoif 8  de^reei  atiditHe  e&tnionilinuy.pM^fes^ 
sorsi  flfe  umuriabify  .private  teacbers  in  GWrnuiiijy  each  regulady  ap* 
pointed  by  the  uoiiierBky,  and  aspiring  ultimately  to  a  prodieiaor't 
chair.  In  eiaetly  the  saine  manner,  the  vepeHiori  (as  they  are 
tttimed)  of  Italy,  are  .chosen  by  the  university,  and  cenfiBe  tbem* 
selves  to  cotain  facuhieB,  or  even  to  particular  scieoces;  and  they 
too,  it  they  distingMiflh  themselves,  look  forward  to  be  ultimately 
rewarded  by  professorships.    , 

But  as  ,w^.  mast  not  trespass  much  longer  on  the  patieace  of 
oiir  readers,  we  shall  briefly  state  the  following,  as  the  general  xHit- 
line  of.  the  provisicns  employed  in  the  continental  universities  for 
organizing  an  efficient  body  of  teachers.  The  pftiblic  professors 
start  in  life  as  jnivate  tutors,  restricted  to  one  branch,. or  at  least 
to  a  few  collat€»ral  branches,  of  science.  Having  by  this  disci* 
pline  learnt  the  art  of  communicating  knowledge  to  those  who 
are  only  in  the  outset  of  their  progress,  they  are , promoted,  if  d^ey 
disitinignish  themselves,  to  a. professor's  chair;  which  lif&<appoint- 
ment  confers  sufficient  independence  pn  a  literary  man,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  raises  him  above  the  drudgery  of  private  tuition,  and 
bestows  leisure  for  the  acquisition  of  more  than  merely  academical 
distinction  and  celebrity.  The  competition. for  a  yacant  chair 
is  not  cofifinied  to  the  numerous  candidates  in  one  university,  nor 
even  to  the  ai^ne  country,  especially  in  .Germany  ;  npr  sbc^kd  this 
excite  our  admiraUon,  for  the  interest  of  each  professor  is  per- 
fectly identified  with  the  reputation  of  his  colleagues,  since  the 
number  of  his  own  class  is  in  a  great  degree  the  measure  of 
his  income,  and  that  must  mainly  depend  on  the  flourishing 
state  of  the  university  wherein  he  resides.  The  wishes,  therefore, 
of  the  leading  members  are  in  general  piire,  the  public'  good 
bfeing  inseparably  connected  with  their  pecuniary  advantage  and 
their  fame ;  so  often  then  as  state-intrigue  and  political  influence 
do  not  interfere,  the  election  of  professors  b  marked  with  apparent 
disinterestedness,  and  a  seemingly  patriotic  disregard  of  local  par- 
tiality. The  professors  are  not  allowed  to  appoint  their  own 
assistants,  and  in  Germany  each  of  them  is  at  liberty  to  lecture  on 
any  science  in  his  own  faculty,  provided  he  delivers  a  course  op 
that  which'  he  is  specially  appointed  to  teach;  The  examinations 
are  conducted  by  the  professors  of  a  particular  faculty,  forming  a 
boar^  ^^  persons,  each  perfectly  conversant  with  some  one  depart- 
ment, £md'dierefore  possessing  considerable  information  concern- 
ing many  kindred  sciences. 

.    We  hope,  in-  drawing  these  remarks  to  a  dose,  to  make  it  ap-  , 
pear  that  no  extensive  or  violent  changes  are  required,  in  order  ta 
ajeeemmodate,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  institutions  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  to  the  wants  and  spirit  of  the  present  age<     Their 
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academical  sj^tem  has,  deJoctOf  been  almost  DewmodeUed  in&in 
the  laat  thirty  years,  and  their  progress  has  not  been  retarded  bj 
averseness  to  innovation,  whenever  new  measures  seemed  to  offer 
a  fair  promise  of  improvement ;  but  their  reforms  have  been  more 
comprehensive  in  design  than  in  execution.     The  partial  failure 
in  carrying  some  of  them  into  effect,  has   arisen  from  causes 
strongly  confirmatory  of  the  reasoning  in  the  former  part  of  this 
article.     The  Examination  Statute,  passed  at  Ox£^rd  in  1801^ 
and  afterwards  altered  to  its  present  form  in   1807,  would  have 
led  to  far  more  important  changes  ere  this,  had  it  been  possible 
to  give  due  scope  to  all  its  provisions  under  the  present  tutorial 
system.     The  examiners  under  the  new  statute  are  chosen  from 
the  college-tutors;  who,  ts  we  before  explained,  have  scarcely  ever 
the  power,  from  the  small  size  of  colleges  in  general,  to  subdivide 
sufficiently  amongst  them  the  task  of  teaching  different  sciences, 
and  who  do  not  always  attempt  this  arrangement  where  it  might 
be  practicable.     For  the  same  reasons,  therefore,  that  it  is  not 
feasible,  while  the  present  plan  is  persevered  in,  to  multiply  in  our 
schools  and  universities  the  number  of  distinct  subjects  of  instruo-^ 
tion,  it  would  also  be  inexpedient  to  make  the  public  examinations 
more  comprehensive,  until  some  further  subdivision  of  labour  can 
be  accomplished. — To  a  certain  extent,  this  has  recently  been 
effected  at  Oxford-^where  they  have  erected  a  separate  board  of 
mathematical  examiners.     Before  this  measure,  a  candidate  could 
never  feel  secure  that  his  attainments  in  that  department,  if  con-* 
siderable,  would  be  duly  appreciated.     According  to  the  statute 
before-mentioned,  honours  are  awarded,  not  only  in  *  litteris  hutnct* 
niorilmt,*  but  also  in  ^  cU^ciplinis  mathematku  et  pkyncis;'  but 
what  is  written  as  to  the  physical  sciences  must  still  remain  in  some 
degree  a  dead    letter,  unless    measures,  like   those  now  wisely 
adopted  with  regard  to  mathematics,  be  taken  for  their  benefit 
also.  The  institution  of  the  new  tripos,  within  the  last  three  years^ 
at  Cambridge,  was  calculated  to  give  those  students  who  were  am- 
bitious of  distinction,  a  fairer  opportunity  of  cultivating,  with  ad- 
vantage and  at  their  option,  either  classics  or  mathematics,  because 
not  only  were  the  examinations  distinct,  but  the  duties  of  teachii^ 
these  departments,  at  least  in  the  larger  colleges,  have  been  for  a 
long  time  rompletely  separated,  though  this  is  dependant  on  an 
understanding  among  the  tutors,— not  secured,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
by  any  fixed  regulation.     The  object,  however,  has  been  almost 
defeated,  by    the    requisition    that   classical   honours  should    be 
awarded  to  those  only  whose  names  appeared  also  in  the  ma^te- 
tnatical  tripos. 

The  zeal  and  emulation  excited  by  the  new  public  examine* 
tions  at  Oxford  have  been  annually  on  the  increase  since  their 
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different  coUeges  have,  since  that  time,  flouririied  in  reputation, 
according  to  &e  talents  and  activity  of  dieir  respective'  beads  tnd 
teachers,  a  strong  disposition  has  manifested  itself  to  throw  open 
the  fellowships  to  candidates  from  all  colleges,  and  to  elect  into 
diat  body,  from  whom  the  tutors  are  chosen,  men  of  high  character 
and  superior  sdiolanhip.  The  preparation  for  feUowriiip-exami^ 
nations  has  thus  become  a  powernil  incentive  to  industry  after 
graduation,  and  has  raised  to  a  hi^  standard  the  literaiy  acquins- 
ments  of  those  on  whom  the  government,  discipline,  and  tuition 
of  the  academicians  mainly  depends.  In  the  larger  colleges  at 
Cambridge,  the  same  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  examinations 
for  fellowships;  and  in  the  smaller  ones,  where  these  are  not 
held,  respect  is  paid  to  the  rank  previously  assigned  to  candi^ 
dates  in  me  tripos.  We  may  observe,  that  at  Dublin  tfiese  elec^ 
tions  for  fellowships  are  conducted  with  scrupulous  regard  to 
the  relative  qualifications  of  candidates*  Among  other  salutary 
changes,  strict  terminal  examinations,  on  the  topics  of  the  college 
lectures,  have  been  generally  introduced  in  the  different  colleges, 
both  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  and  in  some  societies  at  Ojiford, 
as  at  Oriel  and  Balliol,  the  custom  has  been  established  of  in« 
quiring  into  the  qualifications  of  students  previous  to  their  matri* 
culation.  This  precaution,  if  ever  generally  adopted,  would 
enable  the  public  to  estimate  more  correctly  the  comparative  merit 
of  schools  throughout  the  cxHintry ;  and  although  such  an  inno-* 
vation  might,  if  introduced  too  suddenly,  be  productive  of  much 
mconvenience,  yet,  if  gradually  extended,  it  Vfould  contribute  to 
establish  an  unity  of  plan  in  the  English  course  of  instruction, 
which  is  greatiy  wanted.  In  our  smaller  colleges  at  present, 
there  must  necessarily  be  an  enormous  disparity  betweeti  the 
attainments  of  diose  who  are  thrown  into  die  same  class;  and 
no  expedient  that  tends  to  diminish  this  evil  can  be  too  warmly 
commended;  for,  besides  the  mere  waste  of  time,  the  lecture- 
room  is  often  rendered  insupportably  tedious  to  those  young 
men  who,  being  far  advaitced  themselves,  or  gifted  with  superior 
talent,  are  condemned  to  listen  to  the  blunders  of  the  ignorant, 
while  translating  before  diem  passages  of  Greek  and  Roman 
authors, — driven,  consequently,  to  seek  relief  in  the  indulgence 
of  excursive  trains  of  thought— and  accustomed,  even  when  after- 
wards examined,  to  feel  that  they  have  done  so  with  impunity, 
Tlie  power  of  abstracting  the  mind  from  every  subject  but  that 
immediately  before  it,  is  die  most  invaluable  boon  that  education 
can  confer ;  but,  at  present,  students  are  too  often  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  acquiring  the  opposite  and  fetal  habit  of  listless  inat- 
Imtion. 

s  2  But; 
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But,  notwidutanding  all  the  recent  improvementd  in  examina-^ 
tionSy  the  reader  may  easily  conceive  that,  so  long  as  no  arrange- 
ments are  made  towards  a  more  systematic  distribution  of  the  sci- 
ences taught  at  the  university,  between  distinct  bodies  of  exa- 
miners and  tutors,  the  serious  impediments  in  the  way  of  enlai^ng 
the  range  of  academical  study  must  remain.  In  our  opinion 
they  not  only  remain,  but  are  positively  more  formidable  than 
ever.  For,  in  proportion  to  the  confidence  felt  in  the  impartiality 
and  unquestionable  competency  of  the  examiners — in  proportion 
also  to  the  value  generally  set  upon  academical  honours,  and  to 
the  greater  probability  that  these  last  will  lead  afterwards  to  more 
substantial  and  permanently  lucrative  returns,  in  the  shape  of  fel- 
lowships and  livmgs — in  the  same  degree  must  these  inducements 
impel  more  irresistibly  the  majority  of  the  youth  to  restrict  their 
thoughts  exclusively  to  topics  embraced  within  the  university  exa- 
minations. But  this  is  not  all — for  even  those  whose  minds  are 
not  absorbed  by  such  branches  of  knowledge  will,  nevertheless, 
be  -iMiable  to  cultivate,  with  so  much  advantage,  the  other  sciences 
on  which  public  professors  may  deliver  lectures.  The  most  intelli- 
gent and  aspiring  among  the  undergraduates  must  always  be  at- 
tracted to  those  fields  of  knowledge  which  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
being  recognised  by  authority  as  worthy  of  forming  an  arena  for 
trials  of  comparative  strength,  and  where  alone  the  laurel  crown 
ifi  conferred — ^a  chaplet,  not  merely  of  barren  leaves,  like  that  in 
the  Olympic  games,  but  a  branch  as  it  were  from  the  garden  of 
die  Hesperides,  almost  ready  to  let  fall  its  golden  fruit.  This 
diversion  must  always  prove  sufficient  to  reduce  the  numbers,  and 
sometimes  the  talent  and  acquirements,  of  almost  every  professor's 
class  to  so  low  an  ebb,  that  he  can  neither  hope  for  remunera- 
tion of  a  pecuniary  nature,  nor  for  fame,  and,  above  all,  the  proud 
consciousness  of  usefulness.  Under  such  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, his  powers,  whatever  they  be,  will  remain  a  secret  to  him- 
self—extraordinary exertion  is  out  of  the  question ;  and  his  facul- 
ties must  be  stunted  in  their  growth  for  want  of  that  genial  and 
vivifying  principle  which  can  alone  expand  them  into  full  maturity. 
The  efficacy  of  the  present  system,  therefore,  in  so  far  as  it 
depends  on  the  stimulus  supplied  by  the  public  examinations,  is 
insepardbly  connected  with  the  imperfect  cultivation  of  all  sciences 
that  cannot  lead  to  academical  distinction. 

In  truth  we  can  hardly  wish  it  to  be  otherwise ;  for,  whatever 
be  our  estimate  of  the  comparative  importance  of  some  branches 
of  study  now  omitted,  we  certainly  should  not  counsel  a  youth 
between  eighteen  and  two-and-twenty,  to  devote  his  hours  to 
lecture-rooms,  in  which  he  could  meet  few  of  his  associates  as 
follow-labourers,   and  none  of  them  as  competitors ;  wh^e  he 
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must  feel  the  want  of  public  and  private  examinations^  and  the 
aid  of  college-tutorsy  taking,  as  they  usually  do,  an  anxious  and 
almost  personal  interest  in  his  advancement;  where,  in  fact, 
he  is  to  be  at  once  freed  from  all  external  control,  and  deprived 
of  almoHt  every  external  stimulus  that  might  prove  his  safeguaitl 
against  a  desultory  course  of  reading.  His  fortune  may,  perhapj^^ 
render  him  independent  of  all  desire  of  profiting  by  the  patronage 
of  his  Alma  Mater ;  but  he  ought  not  to  be — he  cannot  be — indif- 
ferent to  her  praise.  Though  the  world  at  large  entertain  the 
deepest  sense  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  that  knowledge  which  he  is 
eager  to  master,  yet  if  all  those  immediately  around  him  feel  but 
a  slight  interest,  or,  perhaps,  a  contempt  for  such  pursuits,  his 
dwn  feelings  on  the  subject  can  scarcely  escape  being  neutralised* 
It  should  be  the  great  end  of  every  student  to  acquire,  at  that  cri* 
tical  period  of  his  life,  fixed  habits  of  application ;  but  these  he 
will  never  obtain  if  he  regard  the  studies  he  is  engaged  upon  as  of 
secondary  moment.  If,  in  his  judgment,  his  pecuniary  means  do 
not  warrant  him  in  deferring  to  a  later  period  the  attainment  of 
information  without  which  he  cannot  enter  upon  the  actual  busi* 
ness  of  his  life,  we  should  advise  him  to  betake  himself  to  some 
institution,  where  such  objects  of  study  may  stand  on  a  fairer  foot- 
ing with  other  sciences. 

We  do  not  mean,  however,  to  deny  that  the  modem  reforms^ 
before  alluded  to,  may  have  infused  some  new  life  and  vigour 
into  the  lectures  of  various  professors.  The  more  popular  courses 
have  been  sometimes  attended  by  heads  of  colleges,  and  by  gra* 
duates  of  different  ranks,  who  fill  official  situations,  or  are  resi- 
dents as  fellows  in  the  University.  If  the  fellows  of  colleges,  at 
some  very  remote  epoch,  indulged  themselves  in  the  indolence 
and  luxury  of  the  old  monks,  whose  costume  they  have  nearly 
copied,  those  ages  are  now  passed,  and  such  scenes  are  in  no 
danger  of  recurring ;  nor  can  we  hesitate  to  ascribe  to  the  new 
examinations,  and  other  reforms  before  alluded  to,  a  large  porticm 
of  that  energy  of  mind  and  spirit  of  inquiry  that  now  animate  all 
the  leading  circles  in  either  university.  It  is  only  a  small  pait^ 
however,  of  those  educated  at  our  universities,  who  do  not  ^uit 
them,  at  the  latest,  immediately  after  graduation ;  and  the  majority, 
we  suspect,  depart  before  they  have  even  learnt  the  names  of 
the  professors.  Some  professional  courses  of  study  have  never 
ceased  to  be  attended,  as  matters  of  form^  in  both  our  universities ; 
and  a  laudable  desire  has  been  evinced  of  late  to  render  a  few  of 
these  really  efiicacious.  Many  professors  have  done  as  mudi  as 
individual  exertion,  unseconded  by  favourable  public  regulations, 
can  possibly  achieve.  The  professors  of  divinity  at  Oxford 
UPcl  Cambridge  have  paid  great  attention  of  li^te  to  clerical  stuy 
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dents*  The  Bbhop  of  Lincoln  has  a  large  class  at  the  latter  ubh 
versity;  and  too  much  admiration  cannot  be  expressed  for  the 
time  and  talents  devoted  by  the  present  Bishop  of  Oxford  to  the 
discharge  of  his  official  duties.  The  great  orientalist,  Dr.  Nichol, 
has,  we  understand,  been  successful  of  late  in  reviving,  in  no  in* 
considerable  degree,  the  usefulness  of  the  Hebrew  professorship 
in  Oxford.  We  ought  to  mention,  that  the  professor  of  civil  law, 
at  Cambridge,  where  there  is  a  college  expressly  endowed  for 
this  study,  obliges  all  law-students  to  attend  his  lectures  and  exa- 
minations ;  and  has,  of  late  years,  published  the  names  of  those 
who  distinguish  diemselves,  classed  in  the  order  of  merit  But 
90  the  university  at  large  have  little  information,  and  feel  little  into- 
l«st,  concerning  these  proceedings,  in  which  he  is  sole  arbiter,  his 
honours,  like  foreign  titles,  lose  the  greater  part  of  their  dignity 
the  moment  they  pass  the  confines  of  the  small  territory  where  they 
have  been  conferred.  Although  we  cannot  enumerate  all  the 
lectures  ^at  have  struggled  through  every  obstacle  into  a  certain 
ahare  of  popularity,  we  must  not  pass  by  Professor  Smyth's  course 
on  modem  history,  at  Cambridge ;  and  we  hope  the  new  classical 
tripos  (even  should  it  excite  as  much  emulation  as  similar  studies 
have  done  at  Oxford)  will  not  reduce  the  numbers  of  his  class. 

With  respect  to  the  chairs  relating  to  subjects  encouraged 
by  the  present  examinations,  we  are  persuaded  that  nothing  but 
energy  and  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  professors  are  required  to 
enable  them  to  command  overflowing  audiences.  Even  then  it 
is  very  possible  that  they  might  not  succeed  so  eminently  as  men  of 
equal  merits  might  do  in  some  foreign  universities ;  but  this  would 
infer  no  blame  to  them.  It  could  be  no  fault  of  theirs  that  many 
students  might  think  that  the  comprehensive  and  original  views 
to  be  obtained  from  diligent  attendance  on  their  lectures  would 
not  tell  in  the  examinations  for  university-honours — so  long  as  the 
university's  examiners  do  not  consist  of  men  who  have  each  con- 
centrated their  thoughts  with  intense  application  on  some  parti- 
cular branch,  or  cognate  branches  of  knowledge.  When  it  becomes 
necessary  to  vaiy  the  interrogatories  put  to  a  great  succession  of  can- 
didates, it  requires  a  very  profound  and  enlarged  acquaintance  with 
each  separate  department  of  literature  and  science,  not  to  descend 
to  those  trivial  questions  which  are  exercises  of  the  memory  rather 
than  of  the  understanding,  and  which  are  particularly  apt  to  mislead 
the  student  of  history,  because  there  die  art  consists  in  selecting  the 
events  of  real  importance,  and  in  knowing  how  much  may  safely 
be  forgotten.  We  learnt,  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  that  Mr. 
Cardwell's  lectures,  lately  delivered  at  Oxford,  on  ancient  history, 
were  very  numerously  attended  ;  and  we  should  have  no  fear  in  ap- 
pealing to  hia  experience,  both  as  college-tutor,  professor,  and 
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«xiumiiuig  wiBter,  for  m  opiai(mo0tb^  question,  so  much  ui«- 
sif  ted  upoa  ia  the  foimer  part  of  this  article  :"^wb0th#r  it  be  poMi^ 
ble  for  a  person  engaged  in  a  diversity  of  occupations,  to  briiif 
together  materiak  from  a  variety  of  different  sources  illustrative 
of  particular  portions  of  history,  as  he  himself  was  able  to  do  in  thf 
cpurse  now  adverted  to. — ^The  Greek  professor,  at  Cambridge,  has 
no  longer  permitted  his  chair  to  remain  a  sinecure,  as  so  many  of  hif 
predecessors  (the  illustrious  Porson  included)  bad  done* 

As  for  physical  science,  the  lectures  on  chemistry,  natural  pbilor 
sophy,  astionomy,  anatomy,  and  botany,  at  Oxford,  very  rarely 
command  an  attendance  of  forty — the  numbers  are  often  less  than 
ten,*-rand  not  unfrequently  there  are  no  audiences  at  all.  At  Cam- 
bridge, those  on  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and  anatomy  have, 
upon  the  whole,  if  we  look  back  for  many  years,  been  more  full^ 
attended,  though  the  exertion  of  professors,  or  at  all  events  their 
success,  has  fluctuated  strangely,  and  fortune  seems  in  this  matter 
tp  have  been  more  than  usually  capricious  in  the  distribution  of  her 
favours.  Botany  has  just  awakened  out  of  a  thirty  years*  slumber, 
and  we  wish  Professor  Henslow  may  find  that,  like  the  vegetation 
of  the  arctic  regions,  his  class  may  attain  vigour  and  produce  fruit 
with  a  rapidity  proportioned  to  the  length  of  winter  by  which  tbn 
vital  functions  bad  been  suspended.  Professor  parish's  lectures  on 
the  application  of  chemistry  to  the  arts,  and  on  machinery,  havfi 
been  of  great  utiUty :  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  explaining  the 
principles  of  machinery  by  beautiful  models,  constructed  by  him- 
self, and  for  the  last  thirty  years  he  has  rarely  reckoned  les9  than 
eighty  pupils  in  bis  class.  The  most  popular  courses,  bowevf  r, 
have  been  those  of  the  professors  of  geology.  Dr.  Buckland  ai 
Oi^ford  and  Mr.  Sedgwick  at  Cambridge ;  they  have  continually 
attracted  as  many  as  the  moderate  dimensions  of  their  class-roonM 
could  contain.  Their  science  has  the  charm  of  noveltj^,  and  brin^a 
tp  light  daily  so  many  new  and  unexpected  discoveries,  that  it  i^ 
more  calculated,  perhapy,  tlmn  any  other,  to  awaken  at  this  momeot 
the  enthusiasm  both  of  teacher  and  of  pupil*  To  the  attractions, 
however,  which  peculiarly  belong  to  the  scienee  itself,  we  must  add 
the  originality  of  mind  brought  tp  bear  upon  it  by  these  eminent  prpf^ 
fessQTs ;  who,  although  tlieir  lecture^rooms  have  been  respited  to  as 
places  pf  recreatipn  rather  than  study,  yet  have  infused  into  the 
minds  of  their  hearers  a  spirit  of  investigation,  not  only  in  geology, 
}^\xX  in  the  various  other  scien^s  which  are  so  intimately  connected 
)vith  it,  Publin,  as  we  before  hinted,  is  almpst  a  counterpart  pf 
Cambridge ;  and  the  professors,  therefore,  have  few  motives  tp 
great  exertion.  The  admirable  lecturef  given  by  Dr,  Brinkley, 
WW  Bishop  pf  Clpyne,  on  astronomy,  were  all  but  deserted^^-ueed 
Yfp  ifty  more]    Jf  atM»  wb«t  encpurageaaent  cpuW  possibly 
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prompt  Dr.  G.  Mitkr  to  die  composition  of  his  lectures  on  the 
philos6phj  of  modem  history^  recently  published,  we  most  reply, 
that  his  class  was  not  merely  drawn  fr^  the  Irish  academicians. 

In  point  of  fact,  few  of  the  profeesorships  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge are  now  oA^obife  sinecures.  The  non^residence  of  pro- 
fessors has  been  much  discountenanced,  and  has  gradually  dimi- 
nished ;  and  the  elections  to  vacant  chairs  have  of  late  years  added 
to  their  body  many  men  of  distingui^ed  ability,  who  feel  as  impa- 
tient as  we  could  desire  under  the  comparative  obscurity  and  useless- 
ness  to  which  the  present  system  consigns  them.  In  a  word,  the 
machinery  is  perfect,  and  all  that  is  wanting  is  the  moving  power. 
HHiey  are  provided  with  observatories,  laboratories,  and  museums ; 
4ey  have  salaries,  they  have  talent,  zeal  and  ambition — every  thing 
but  an  audience, — resembling  in  their  official  capacity  Orlando's 
steed,  which  he  eulogised  as  possessed  of  every  imaginable  good  qua- 
lity, with  only  one  defect — that  he  was  dead.  '  Of  that  defect,'  said 
he  to  the  shepherd  whom  he  encountered  on  the  river's  bank, 
^  you  may  easily  find  means  to  cure  him.'  But  we  trust  diat  we 
shall  be  more  successful,  than  was  the  hero  of  romance,  in  per- 
suading our  readers  that  no  mimcle  is  required  to  remove  the  dis- 
ability now  under  consideration,  and  that  the  few  suggestions  we 
are  about  to  offer  on  the  propriety  of  adopting  new  measures  will 
raise  no  suspicion  that  our  brains,  like  Orlando's,  have  taken  a 
flight  to  the  moon. 

Our  universities  are  called  upon  to  make  no  daring  inroads  upon 
their  ancient  constitution — ^to  submit  to  no  sacrifice  of  existing  inter- 
ests. The  only  preliminary  objects  necessaiy  to  be  accomplished,' 
in  order  to  bring  about  a  gradual  and  salutary  change,  seem  simply 
these :— to  secure  to  the  students  the  opportunity  of  being  examined 
before  competent  boards,  not  only  in  the  departments  of  science 
now  encouraged,  but  in  all  those  before  enumerated  by  us  under  the' 
feculties  of  theology,  law,  and  medicine ;  to  award  honours  fairly 
to  industry  and  talent,  on  whatever  branches  of  knowledge,  vrhe- 
ther  ancient  or  modem,  moral  or  physical,  they  may  be  displayed. 
We  do  not  mean  that  certain  acquirements  may  not  with  propriety 
be  exacted  in  common  from  all,  before  a  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
is  granted,  as  is  the  practice  in  the  universities  of  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy,  before  young  men  are  permitted  to  enter  the 
faculties  of  theology,  law,  and  medicine.  But  if  a  large  portion 
of  our  youth  are  so  lamentably  ignorant  upon  quitting  school,  that 
it  would  be  too  much  to  require  such  qualifications  of  them  upon 
their  matriculation  into  the  universities  at  the  age  of  sevent^n  or 
eighteen,  we  at  least  sec  no  reason  why  they  may  not  be  demanded 
of  them  at  their  first  examiqation,  when  they  have  completed  half 
their  residence  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.     Howards  might  be  at 
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dte  same  time  conferred  for  exterBordiaary  attainments  in  die  same 
departknents ;  and  after  that  we  might  avail  ourselves  of  every 
impulse  that  nature  has  placed  at  our  command  for  bringing  into 
fall  activity  the  higher  powers  of  the  intdlect — of  those  dif- 
ferenees,  for  example^  wtueh  arise  from  the  original  constitution  of 
individual  Blinds^  and  the  tastes  inspired,  either  by  accidental  cir- 
cumstanees^  or  the  continual  contemplation  of  a  future  professional 
career.  Of  inch  aids  we  deprive  ourselves,  if  our  system,  reali- 
zing. Bis  it  were,  with  respect  to  tftie  mental  frame,  the  fable  of 
Procrustes,  forces  all,  until  about  the  age  of  two-and^-twenty,  to 
conform  to  one  uniform  course  of  study. 

Were  the  careful  cultivation  of  the  various  sciences  thus  con- 
templated once  introduced  into  our  universities,  we  feel  confident 
that  many  would  resort  thither  who  cannot  now  afford  to  defer  to  a 
late  period  the  commencement  of  their  professional  studies.  The 
accession  of  these  would  soon  be  followed  by  that  class  who, 
though  they  may  not  be  prevented  from  residing  by  inadequacy 
of  fortune,  are  nevertheless  deterred  at  present  by  an  apprehension 
that  the  society  of  our  universities  mtght  inculcate  ideas  of  some* 
what  too  devated  a  tone,  and  such  as  would  prove  incompatible 
with  their  future  station  in  life,  and  their  ultimate  happiness.  A 
far  more  numerous  body  of  persons,  who  cannot  with  prudence 
support  the  expense  of  the  present  style  of  living  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  would  swell  the  number,  drawn  from  the  classes  which 
have,  been  before  mentioned  as  now  so  feebly  represented.  To 
these,  the  retrenchment  of  expenditure  would  not  consist  in  redud- 
tions  of  the  present  fees  for  tuition,  &c. ;  on  the  contrary,  these 
fees  are  too  small,  and  might  be  greatly  raised,  in  perfect  consist- 
ency with  an  economical  residence ;  but  the  style  of  living  would 
be  rendered  leas  extravagant,  and  that  without  disparagement  to 
the  independence  of  the  less  affluent,  who  would  find  a  sufficient 
ntmiber  of  their  equals  to  keep  them  in  countenance. 

It  is  true  that,  although  the  number  of  under-graduates  in  our 
national  seats  of  learning  is  inconsiderable,  the  colleges  cannot 
accommodate  them  at  present ;  and  at  Oxford,  where  none  are 
permitted  to  enter  who  cannot  reside  within  the  walls,  at  leas€ 
for  the  grater  portion  of  their  thne,  a  delay  of  many  years  must 
often  be  submitted  to  before  entrance,  after  an  university  educa* 
tion  has  been  decided  upon.  At  Cambridge,  students  have  been 
permitted  to  reside  in  the  town :  indeed,  if  this  had  not  been  the 
ease,  the  public  inconvenience  would  have  been  so  great,  that 
Pariiament  would  most  probably  have  been  called  on  to  interfere ; 
for  regulations  adopted  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  may  be  of  great 
national  ooncem,  so  long  as  they  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
granting  degrees,  to  which  certain  rights  are  attached,  in  aH  the 
leained  professions.    When  the  age  of  our  English  under-graduates 
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13  conaidered,  «3  also  tb^  extensive  jurifdioliQa  «seir«iie4  hj  Ottr 
miiv^raities  over  die  towns  in  which  diey  are  ailuatiwly  we  wm 
half  inclined  to  tii^iect  that  the  idea^  that  confinement  to  aeparair 
colleges  is  indispensable  to  good  academical  discipline^  has  bean 
carri^  much  too  far.  However  that  niay  be,  the  rent  of  the 
new  buildings  at  Cambridge  is  far  too  high  for  young  men  who 
do  not  enjoy  ample  fortunes,  and  no  one  can  eipect  them  to  prove 
favourable  to  such  an  increase  in  the  number  of  students,  as 
would  render  the  residence  in  our  universities  much  better  propoiv 
tioned  than  it  now  is,  to  the  wealtli,  population,  and  intelUgeace  of 
the  country.  We  declare  this  opinion  most  unwillingly,  for  w# 
admire  the  architecture  of  these  new  edifices,  and  regret  that,  during 
the  last  three  centuries,  such  homage  has  been  so  rardy  paid  to 
science.  If  the  munificent  endowment  of  colleges,  like  the  grandeur 
of  Gothic  cathedrals,  be  destined  to  remain  for  ever  among  the  pev 
culiar  characteristies  of  what  Gibbon  harshly  tengned  '  the  <iark  ag« 
pf  false  and  barbarous  science,'*  let  us  not  retard  the  advancement 
and  diffusion  of  sound  learning,  by  imitating  the  splendour  of  oar 
ancestors,  when  we  cannot  boast  ^ir  public  9pirit. — We  are  aware 
how  much  of  censure  and  of  warning  may  be  conveyed  in  this  ob» 
servation  of  ours  to  the  founders  of  scientific  institutions,  since  the 
commenoement  of  thb  century-*-whether  of  those  already  esUn 
blished,  or  of  thpse  projected  in  our  metropolis  and  our  provinces* 
As  the  office  of  tutor  at  Cambridge  and  Oiford  has  been 
always,  and  that  of  professor  almost  invariably,  filled  by  persona 
chosen  from  among  the  fellows  of  colleges,  and  as  such  might  still 
be  the  case,  under  the  change  of  circumstances  contemplated  by 
us,  it  is  almost  self-evident  ti^at  the  condition  of  that  body  would 
be  materially  altered  for  the  better  by  measures  tending,  to  aug^ 
ment  the  total  amount  of  fees  of  tuition.  But  we  feel  assured 
that  the  private  and  worldly  advantages  accruing  to  the  fellofM 
of  colleges  from  an  accession  of  new  members,  attracted,  as  these 
would  certainly  be,  by  every  new  adaptation  of  our  aeademical 
institutions  to  the  interests  and  exigencies  of  soeie^-r-r-would,  to 
say  the  least  of  the  matter,  keep  pace  with  the  public  good  flowv 
ing  from  the  same  cause.  The  business  of  college^tutor  cafr« 
pot  certainly  be  characterized  at  present  as  one  of  great  profit, 
especially  when  we  consider  the  labour  which  it  imposes.  Wo 
have  sometimes  known,  in  the  smaller  colleges  at  Qjiford,  somo 
difficulty  to  arise  in  prevailing  on  any  of  the  fellows  to  accept  tbo 
office ;  so  that  their  liability  to  serve  was  looked  upon  as  a  burr 
den.  3ut,  although  the  situation  is  in  general  much  sought  after, 
it  is  not  so  enviable  to  persons  desirous  of  pecuniary  eroolum^t, 
still  less  to  those  who  aspire  to  literary  fame,  as  to  affE>rd  oause  of 
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ande^  vben  wy  ipoovatioiu  wre  proposed.  The  fees  cS  a  G(d* 
lego-tutor's  class  are  rardy  so  conaiderable  as  to  enable  bim,  by 
their  eid  alone,  to  maintain  a  funily  respectably  in  his  station  in 
society.  But  even  should  this  happen  to  be  the  case,  his  celibacy 
as  tutor  is  strictly  enforced ;  for  this  office  is  only  held  with  a  fel« 
lowshipy  and  the  forfeiture  of  this  last  is  inevitably  incurred  bv 
marriage.  But  should  the  professorships  ever  become  as  lucrative 
as,  under  proper  regulations^  they  might  be  made— should  the  in« 
adequate  salaries  of  some,  and  the  classes  of  all,  be  raised,  as,  under 
proper  management,  might  be  effected — if  the  university,  more^ 
over,  were  enabled  to  endow  a  greater  number  of  chairs,  as  would 
soon  be  the  case, — ^many  fellows  who  now  devote  their  time  to  pri* 
vate  tuition  would  be  competitors  for  these  chairs,  and  would  attach 
themselves,  at  an  early  period  after  graduation,  to  separate  depart* 
ments  of  science.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  here  to  recapitulate  our 
reasons  for  believing  that,  in  so  doing,  they  would  individually  ad* 
vance  more  rapidly  their  own  intellectual  progress,  as  well  as  that 
of  their  pupils. 

Hence,  then,  might  we  supply,  at  die  expense  of  very  little 
interference  with  eiusting  forms,  and  without  at  all  contravening 
the  spirit  of  any  institutions  now  in  force,  the  two  grand  deaif 
deraia  in  our  present  academical  system;  we  mean  the  sysle* 
mstic  distribution  of  the  various  branches  of  instruction  between 
different  teachers,  and  the  permanent  devotion  of  the  latter  to 
the  art  of  teaching  throughout  life.  Lord  Bacon  has,  with  great 
judgment,  observed,  of  professors,  that  they  should  be  so  remu- 
nerated, *  that  the  ablest  man  may  be  content  to  appropriate  his 
whole  labour,  and  continue  his  whole  age  in  that  function.  His 
proportion  must  be  answerable  to  the  competency  he  might  ex- 
pect from  the  practice  of  a  profession ;  for  if  you  will  have  sci- 
ences flourish,  you  must  observe  David's  military  law,  which  was, 
that  those  which  staid  with  the  carriage  should  have  equal  part 
with  those  who  were  in  the  action,'*  The  frequent  removal  of 
fellows  to  professorial  chairs  would  not  merely  improve  their 
own  individual  fortunes,  (and,  inter  alia,  enable  them  to  marry); 
but,  in  a  degree  not  less  remarkable,  promote  the  interests  and 
acTcelerate  the  preferment  of  the  remaining  members  of  their 
ancient  order.  These  might  then  cherish  hopes  of  succeeding 
to  a  college  living  before  the  prime  of  life  had  been  wasted  in 
cloistered  obscurity,  and  ere  die  age  had  arrived  when  it  would 
be  fortunate  for  them  if  the  ancient  papal  prohibitions  of  matri*- 
mony  could  be  renewed. 

Our  space  does  not  permit  us  at  present  to  enlarge  more  fiiUy  or 
more  specifically  upon  the  changes  which  might  have  the  effect  ef 

*  Of  the  Proficience  and  Advancement  of  Learning,  Book  I. 
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sradually  repleniBhing  our  universities  with  a  concourse  of  stu- 
aents,  such  as  we  learn  from  history  once  thronged  thither.  But, 
perhaps,  the  task  would  be  superfluous.  At  Cambridge,  ever  since 
the  institution  of  the  mathematical  tripos,  there  has  existed  great 
emulation  among  the  students,  and  the  measures  adopted  at  « 
later  period  have  secured  a  greater  diffusion  of  industry,  so  that  all 
that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  pursue  consistently  the  same  course, 
aiid  to  extend  the  range  of  studies  still  farther.  With  regard  to 
Oxford,  although  it  was  much  later  before  the  work  of  reform 
commenced  there,  yet  it  has  proceeded  so  rapidly  that  we  can  do 
little  more  than  recommend  the  presenf  state  of  things  to  the 
serious  attention  of  those  enlightened  individuals,  who  are  old 
enough  to  remember  when  that  series  of  decisive  measures  which 
has  already  renovated  so  large  a  portion  of  their  ancient  acade- 
mical system  was  first  entered  upon, — who  have  themselves  been 
instrumental  in  rendering  the  splendid  inheritance  bequeathed 
to  them  by  their  ancestors,  so  niuch  more  conducive  to  the  noble 
ends  for  which  it  was  designed ;  who  have  redeemed  so  many 
of  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  negligence,  the  folly,  and  the 
degeneracy  of  preceding  generations — and  who,  by  accommodating 
their  institutions  more  nearly  to  the  temper  and  spirit  of  these 
times,  have  entirely  changed  the  habits  and  the  mental  cultivation 
of  that  body,  on  whose  perseverance  in  the  course  thus  adopted 
the  progress  of  future  improvement  must  depend.  If,  despond- 
ing for  a  moment,  they  look  for  encouragement  in  their  career, 
they  may  cast  back  their  eyes  on  the  revolution  acccmiplished  by 
dieir  own  efforts,  in  the  short  space  of  the  last  thirty  years ;  and 
reflect  how  comparatively  insignificant  are  the  obstacles  still  to 
be  surmounted,  while  the  results  to  be  anticipated  are  far  more 
splendid,  and,  in  their  influence  on  the  national  welfare,  far  naore 
extensively  important.  These  men,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
found  their  seat  of  learning  in  a  state  resembling  the  province  of 
Delhi,  when  the  late  Marquis  of  Hastings  first  entered  upon  his 
Indian  administration.  That  territory,  with  vast  tracts  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  had  of  old  been  traversed  by  large  canals  for 
irrigating  the  land — splendid  monuments  of  the  power  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  Mogul  emperore  :  but  the  indolence  of  after-ages 
had  suffered  these  noble  works  to  fall  into  complete  decay.  For 
many  years  were  British  skill  and  perseverance  applied  to  repair 
them  ;  and  no  sooner  was  the  task  accomplished— no  sooner  was 
die  last  intercepting  mound  removed,  than  the  waters  of  the 
Jumna  flowed  again  through  the  long  deserted  channels,  and 
instantly  restored  to  a  depopulated  region  the  most  luxuriant 
fertility. 

Art. 
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Art.  IXl, — De  Vere;  or^  ike  Man  of  Independence.     By  the 
Author  of  Tremaine.    4  vols.    London.    1827. 

nPHE  work  before  us  stands  out  so  advantageously  among  the 
r*  lighter  productions  of  the  present  season,  that  some  notice  of 
it  seems  due  to  the  author.  Our  notice,  however,  must  be  a  brief 
one ;  for  we  have  of  late  devoted  more  space  to  novels  and  ro- 
mances than  most  of  our  readers  may  be  msposed  to  approve  of; 
and  we  a^e  not  aware  that  there  is  anything  in  the  structure  of  De 
Vere  which  could  justify  our  making  its  appearance  the  pretext  for 
entering  anew  into  any  general  discussion  of  the  principles  of  that 
species  of  composition. 

We  must,  however,  make  one  general  remark ;  which  is,  diat 
they  are  widely  mistaken  who  conceive  that,  because  the  field  of 
romance  is  capable  of  being  much  extended,  there  is  any  prospect 
of  extending  it  to  classical  advantage  in  the  absence  of  the 
faculties  which  have  called  its  existing  domains  into  successftil 
cultivation.  All  the  classics  of  this  branch  of  literature  have  drawn 
largely  upon  their  own  personal  observation  and  experience  in 
life;  but  these  would  have  availed  them  little  had  they  not  pos- 
sessed high  fieiculties  of  invagination,  and  been,  through  them, 
enabled  to  fuise  their  materials  of  all  kinds  into  an  artist-like  unity 
of  form  and  purpose;  investing  actual  events  and  real  persons 
with  the  colours  of  poetry ^  and  blending  old  things  with  new  so 
thoroughly  as  to  merit  the  praise  of  creation. 

This  seems  to  be  sadly  lost  sight  of  at  present.  One  man  has 
made  a  campaign ;  another  has  danced  at  Almack's ;  a  third  has 
sat  in  the  House  of  Commons :  and  why,  they  say  to  themselves, 
Aould  we  not  write  military,  fashionable,  political  romances?  As 
well  might  a  man  equip  himself  extempore  with  the  materiel  of 
a  painter's  handywork,  hire  a  group  of  passengers  from  the  streets, 
and  begin  to  cover  his  canvass.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  old 
maxim  holds — Life  u  short  and  art  is  long.  A  note-book  of  re- 
minisoences  and  anecdotes,  however  rich,  will  no  more  enable  a 
man  of  feeble  imagination  to  make  a  novel,  than  a  collection  of 
state-papers  and  annual  registers  will  enable  a  man  who  has  no 
philosophical  grasp  and  scope  of  intellect,  to  produce  a  history. , 

It  is  this  deficiency  of  imaginative  power  that  alone  prevents 
the  author  of  Tremaine  from  taking  his  place  among  the  classics 
of  English  romance.  He  has,  indeed,  much  of  the  romantic  in 
his  feelings,  but  he  has  little  of  the  genius  of  romance ;  which, 
as  we  have  already  said,  (and,  in  the  preface  to  De  Vere,  he  tells 
us  he  is  of  the  same  mind,)  is  essentially  the  same  vrith  the  genius 
of  poetry.  He  wrrites,  in  spite  of  some  afiectations,  with  ele- 
gance— even  in  his  quaintnesses  he  reminds  us  of  Mackenzie ; 
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-^lis  sentiments  are  always  pure  and  good;  bis  reflections 
are  c^^tnmonly  just^  sometimes  profound ;  his  whole  nlanner  and 
style  bespeak  the  gentleman  and  the  scholar ;  and  in  all  these 
respects  he  is  broadly  distinguished  from  most  of  hii  living  rivals. 
But  he  is  too  well  mware  of  the  dignity  of  his  att  not  to  wish  to 
be  compared  with  its  true  masters,  and  when  subiected  to  that 
ordeal,  his  works,  as  works,  must  be  pronounced  unworthy  of 
permanent  favour.  He  has  no  skill  whatever  in  consmictii^ 
«  fable ;  he  cannot  sustain  a  lively  interest  of  action^  His  merit 
never  lies  in  the  dramatic  developement  of  a  character— scarcely 
ever  in  the  management  of  an  incident.  He  sometimes  describes 
a  character  admirably — ^but  a  man  may  do  that  in  a  letter  or  an 
essay^  as  well  as  in  a  novel-^-^specially  if  the  character  be  a  real 
one,  scarcely  modified  from  the  bare  reality  by  a  few  superficial 
colourings  of  disguise ;  as  appears,  if  there  were  nothing  else,  from 
the  all  but  identity  of  the  principal  characters  of  his  two  works,  to 
be  the  common  practice  with  this  author ;  and  as  to  his  incidents^ 
whatever  other  merits  they  may  have,  they  certainly  can  very 
rarely  boast  that  of  novelty.  In  a  v«rord,  the  excellence  of  De 
Vere,  as  of  Tremaine,  must  be  sought  for  in  detached  delineations 
-^n  skebdies  that  might  have  been  presented  in  many  other  forms 
of  composition  at  least  as  advantageously  as  in  this.  The  author 
wants  the  power  of  moulding  from  discordant  materiab  a  harmonious 
whole.  Many  of  his  pages  deserve  to  go  down  to  posterity  in  'the 
Elegant  Extracts,'  but  his  books  appear  to  us  to  have  no  chance 
of  ever  being  printed  in  the  '  Novelist's  Library.' 

To  give  one  example  of  deficiency  in  art^  there  are  in  this  one 
novel  oif  De  Vere  not  less,  we  venture  to  say,  than  half  a  dozen  long 
episodes,  introduced  widi  precisely  as  much  propriety  as  the  story 
of  the  Man  of  the  Hill  in  Tom  Jones,  or  mat  of  Lady  Vane  in 
Peregrine  Pickle.  It  may  be  alleged  that  the  personages  thus  un» 
ceremoniously  introduced  and  dismissed,  though  they  have  no  part 
whatever  in  the  action  of  the  piece,  sometimes  say  things  that  in* 
fluence  the  mind  of  the  hero.  We  answer,  that  this  is  no  apology 
whatever.  It  is  the  business  of  the  man  ^iio  composes  a  work  of 
art,  to  include  in  its  action,  all  the  persons  necesartffy  for  the  com- 
plete development  of  its  purpose.  If  there  must  be  a  sermon  in 
the  play,  ^e  preacher,  like  Yorick,  must  do  something  more  than 
preach.-^But  the  truth  is,  that  our  author  on  no  occasion  intro- 
duces a  superfluous  shadow  of  this  sort  to  say  that  which  some  one 
or  other  of  his  substantial  personages  might  not  have  said  with 
quite  as  much  effect — and  mfinitely  greater  propriety.  Among 
his  principal  persons  there  are  a  Timon,  and  at  least  two  Anii^ 
Timons — who,  as  it  is,  fill  bdf  his  volumes  Vrith  their  conversation ; 
and  surely  m  the  course  of  do  much  colloquy,  these  Nestors  might 
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hBye  been  taught  to  narrate  quite  as  much  as  wai  netieteary  of 
events  which  the  novelist  could  not  find  means  to  work  into  the 
main  web  of  his  own  adion. 

We  have  already  hinted  that  the  leading  characters  of  Tremaioe 
•re  re-prodttcedy  with  little  variation,  in  the  novel  before  us.  The 
Man  of  Refinement  was  introduced  as  sickened  with  the  world 
o/ter  spending  the  first  bloom  of  manhood  in  its  busiest  scenes* 
The  Man  of  Independence  comes  on  the  stage  ere  his  boyhood  is 
well  over — but  old  before  his  time  in  feelings,  smarting  under  the 
sense  of  early  domestic  misusage,  and  shrinking  from  the  crowd 
of  men  of  whom  a  few  individual  instances  of  baseness  had  made 
him  suspicious.  Both  are  shy,  reserved,  proud,  melancholy,  and 
sincere  :-^both  distrustful  of  the  species ;  the  former,  however, 
scarcely  trusting  old  friends,  the  latter  not  yet  eitending  his  dia* 
trust  much  bey<Mid  theory. 

They  are  both  cured  in  the  same  way.  Does  Mr.  Tremain^ 
re<^over  Ae  tone  of  his  mind  in  consequence  of  the  philosophical 
dialogues  in  which  he  is  made  to  hear  so  many  wise  things '( — Is 
he  cured  by  more  leisurely  observation  of  mankind — by  more  deli* 
berate  reflection?  JSot  at  all  t  but  simply  by  a  fortunate  accident, 
which  throws  one  of  the  most  charming  young  ladies  that  merry  or 
melancholy  gentleman  ever  met  with  in  his  way.  He  sees  Miss 
£velyn,  and  all  his  superfine  fastidiousness  yields  to  the  power  of 
a  strong  natural  passion.  This  happens  in  a  sequestered  vale  of 
Yorkshire ;  and  the  inference  pointed  at  seems  to  be,  that  the  like 
is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  over-refined  London.  But  we  cannot 
assent  to  any  such  dieories.  We  cannot  think  that  a  few  seasons 
of  Orosvenor^uare  would  have  made  Georgiana  Evelyn  a  whit 
less  capable  of  feeling  or  inspiring  the  purest  passion  than  she  ap* 
pears  among  her  paternal  snades.  A  country  gentleman  of  eX'- 
haosted  spirits  might  perhaps  be  more  likely  to  find  his  remedy 
amidst  scenes  of  gaiety  than  anywhere  else-^and  vice  vend^  And) 
accordingly^  Mr.  Tremaine's  younger  brother  De  Vere  dates  the 
restoration  of  his  mental  pulses  from  a  ball'^room^  where  he 
meets  with  a  younger  sister  of  Miss  Evelyn's  in  the  beautiful  shape 
of  the  Lady  Constance  Mowbray. 

There  is  another  general  criticism  which  we  must  take  leave  to 
hazard.  Goethe,  himself  one  of  the  true  masters  of  romancei 
says  somewhere,  that  that  is  a  bad  romance  the  moral  drift  and  scope 
of  which  may  be  extracted  in  the  form  of  one  distinct  proposition  i 
and  he  is  no  doubt  justified  in  so  far  by  the  practice  of  the  most 
eminent  writers  in  this  line,  whose  works  are  very  seldom  found  to 
be  capable  of  any  such  analysis.  But, the  rule,  if  it  be  right  as  a 
general  one-^which,  after  all,  we  much  doubt — is  certainly  not 
applicable  to  works  which  distinctly  profess  the  elucidation  of 
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some  distinct  propositioii-^^sjisife  case,  from  iht  T«By  ahoWiBg^of 
tbe  tttfe-pagesy  with  Trenatne  and  De  Vere.  The  declared  object 
of  the  latter  novel  is  to  manifest  the  folly  of  sacrificing  anything  of 
the  inborn  nobility  of  the  soul  for  die  paltry  advantages  of  place 
andoffice-r-a  very  wise  and  admirable  text  no  question,  and  very 
elegantly  descanted  on  by  our  author.  But  what  does  his  sermon 
amount  to  ? — Not  a  proof  of  the  comparative  worthlessness  of 
political  anibition  in  the  abstract — as  applied  to  all  possible  cases, 
or  even  to  a  great  variety  of  cases ;  biit  a  proof,  ample  and  satis- 
factory it  must  be  allowed,  that  a  young  Englishman  of  high  birth, 
sufficient  fortune,  and  splendid  talents,  who  happens  to  have  an 
angelically  beautiful  cousin,  the  sole  heiress  of  a  nobler  and  miich 
wealthier  house  than  his  own,  who  deariy  loves  and  is  beloved  by 
him,  does  better  to  marry  his  fm  mistress  and  add  her  princely 
casde  to  his  own  venerable  hall,  and  be  ^  quiet  county  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  intimAte  private  and  political  friend 
of  a  premier  whose  genius  is  not  less  conspicuous  than  his  power 
-—than  does  a  meanly-born  youth,  his  contemporary  at  Christ- 
church,  quite  destitute  of  fortune,  and  possessing  no  talents  but 
diose  of  listening  and  flattering,  who,  instead  of  devoting  himself 
to  law,  physic,  or  divinity,  commences  life  as  the  private  secretary 
of  a  stupid  subaltern  minister  of  state-— creeps  up,  by  many  diity 
tricjis,  to  a  borough-seat  and  an  under-secretary's  desk — nookes  pre- 
sumptuous love  to  his  patron's  daughter,  and  is  by  her  rejected — 
and,  finally,  his  patron's  party  breaking  up,  and  the  noble  lord  him- 
self dying  of  vexat;ion,  loses  his  borough  as  well  as  his  place,  and, 
as  the  only  means  of  avoiding  a  gaol,  is  fain  to  accept  of  a  small 
provincial  employment  in  the  excise  bestowed  on  him  by  the  com- 
passion of  the  heroic  ^  Man  of  independence,' — whom,  io  the  ear- 
lier part  of  his  career,  he  had  injured  and  betcayed. 

This,  surely,  is  not  the  sort  of  lesson  which  may  be  educed  from 
the  contrasted  fortunes  of  Tom  Jones  and  Blifil ;  it  is  more  like 
the  moral  of  Melville  and  Fathom — a  romance  which,  we  believe, 
nobody  ever  considered  ^a  particularly  instructive.  In  real  life  we 
all  know  that  political  success  is  not  always  to  the  upright,  any 
more  than  the  race  is  to  the  swift,  or  the  battle  to  the  strong  ;  and 
it  is  but  too  common  an  error  in  novelists  as  well  as  dramatists  to 
inculcate  the  reverse.  But  when  they  do  choose  to  inculcate  such 
a  doctrine,  they  are  bound,  we  think,  to  make  their  rivals  start  with 
equal,  or  not  very  unequal,  advantages.  It  is  no  very  instructive 
matter  to  be  informed  that  an  Achilles  easily  cuts  down  a  Ther- 
sites  ;  that  a  thorough-bred  is  sure  to  win  the  plate  firom  a  roadster ; 
or  that  a  De  Vere,  whether  in  private  or  in  parliamentary  life,  is 
likely  to  attain  higher  and  more  lasting  distinction^in  such  a  coun- 
try as  this,  than  a  Clayton. 
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That  we  may  not  have  to  recur  a^ain  to  censure^  we  shall  fiii^ 
ther  say  here,  that  the  legal  difficulties  raised  by  our  novelist  to 
embarrass  his  hero  and  heroine  in  their  path  to  happiness^  are 
essentially  absurd  and  impossible ;  and  that  moreover,  if  such  diffi- 
culties ever  could  have  existed,  they  could  not  have  been  cleared 
up  either  by  the  means,  or  in  the  place,  which  he  l^as  selected.  It 
may  appear  ridiculous  to  insist  on  minute  accuracy  as  to  such 
points ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  die  total  neglect  of  it  is  hurtful 
to  the  efiect  of  a  piece  like  this  with  many  classes  of  readers^ 
whose  approbation  an  author  capable  of  producing  such  a  work 
must  covet.  If  a  law-suit  was  necessary  for  his  purposes,  there  is 
no  attorney's  clerk  who  could  not  have  pointed  out  the  radical 
Uooder  on  which  the  case  Clevdand  versus  Mowbray  depends, 
and  suggestod  some  more  feasible  expedient  in  its  room.  The 
result  of  all  this  part  of  the  work  is,  to  those  who  have  even  the 
slightest  understanding  of  such  matters,  exactly  of  the  same  kind 
with  that  uriiich  Swift  designedly  produced  by  the  jumbles  of  phy- 
sical inapossibilities,  and  doud  upon  cloud  of  perverted  technical 
phrases,  in  his  inimitable  narrative  of  the  nautical  manoeuvres  of 
Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver. 

Our  last  ofcyection  is,  that  this  book  is  a  great  deal  too  long : 
the  very  slender  story  is  spun  out  to  four  volumes  (whereas  tvi'o 
would  have  been  quite  enough  for  its  developement)  by  means  ot 
conversations,  which,  taken  separately,  are  often  delightful — but 
which  are  not  only  in  twenty  cases  repetitions  of  each  other,  but 
repetitions  also,  or  at  least  very  gentle  modifications,  of  dialogues 
occurring,  between  persons  and  on  subjects  substantially  of  much 
the  same  sort,  in  Tre'maine. 

«  The  nierit  of  die  book  lies,  as  we  have  said  already,  in  detached 
passages :  the  author  has  observed  the  world  in  spheres  and  aspects 
with  which  few  indeed  of  his  brother  novelists  have  had  any  oppor- 
tunities of  being  acquainted,  and  what  he  has  seen  he  can  paint 
with  the  easy  pencil  of  a  real  artist.  Over  all  his  delineations  of 
this  kind,  and,  indeed,  over  most  of  the  dialogue  with  which  he  too 
largely  intersperses  them,  a  moral  colouring,  equally  graceful  and 
Instructive,  is  diffused.  We  have  everywhere  'in  his  pages,  what- 
ever else  we  may. desiderate,  the  liberal  and  humane  views  of  a 
mind  disciplined  by  much  experience  and  much  reflection  ;  and  it 
is  truly  surprising  to  us,  that  while  we  have  one  such  painter  of 
English  manners  amongst  us,  any  favour  should  be  bestowed  on  the 
basely  impudent  and  vulgar  caricatures  which  are  every  day  put 
forth  by  perebhs  upon  whom  criticism  would  be  utterly  thrown 
away — scribblers  who,  being  incapable  of  any  invention  of  any 
kind,  adopt  the  simple  expedient  of  dressing  out  die  Christopher 
Slys  and  Cicely  Hackets  of  their  own  circles^  with  fine  clothes  and 
'   VOL.  x;xxvi.  NO.  Lxxi.  T  fine 
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4ne  tidi^^  and  calling  on  the  subscritera  to  the  circulatiag  library 
to  believe  that  they  are  admitted  to  hear  the  talk  and  vritneas  th« 
intrigues  of  lords  and  ladies — nay,  sometimet  even  of  princes  and 
jirincesses* 

We  have  tio  diiliculty  in  acknow  ledging  that  one  of  our  reasons 
for  bestowing  a  few  pages  on  the  work  before  us  is^  that  we  ob* 
aerve^  in  many  quarters^  a  growing  disposition  to  reject  utterhr 
iiovels  of  this  pluticular  spi^iea^  unready  untrie<ik-a  natural  enough 
consequence^  no  question,  of  the  audacious  tricks  that  have  been 
recently  played  off^  with  momentary  success,  by  the  clasa  of  persons 
to  whom  we  have  alluded.  It  is  but  fair  to  assure  our  reklers 
-that  a  ^work  of  real  merit  may  occasionally,  from  circumstances 
over  which  its  author  has  little  or  no  controul,  come  before  the 
public  amidst  the  noise  of  the  same  hireling  trumpeters  who  have 
taken  such  pains  to  make  the  value  of  twir  applauses  generally 
appreciated. 

We  proceed  to  justify  our  commendations  by  a  few  citattons 
finom  <  De  Vere ;'  and  we  must  endeavour  to  find  passages  of 
Inodenite  length,  although  the  habitual  diffuseness  of  our  author 
may  render  this  a  matter  of  some  difficulty. 

Mr.  De  Vere  is  first  introduced  in  the  following  manner  ^— 

*  I  was  passed  by  a  gentleman  well  mounted,  whose  open  yet  lofty 
inaimer,  and  speaking  countenance,  even  in  the  wtpid  glance  I  had  oi 
him,  could  not  feul  to  exeite  my  observation.  I  wished  to  behold  him 
again,  though  I  checked  my  first  impulse  to  overtake  him.  It  is  toe 
imcivil,  thought  I.  To  my  satisfaction,  however,  he  hamsdf  pulled  up^ 
md,  with6ut  hurrying,  I  came  dose  to  him. 

*  For  some  yards,  each  had  an  undisturbed  view  of  the  other,  and  I 
Was  struck  with  a  turn  of  feattu-e  and  general  physiognomy,  in  which 
reflection  and  reserve  seemed  at  first  to  predonunate,  to  the  exdusioB 
of  every  thing  else.  His  dignified  air  gave  me  the  notion  of  a  person 
of  the  very  first  breeding.  Y  et  it  seemed  not  the  breeding  of  London, 
but  had  evidently  a  stamp  of  its  own.  Had  I  been  in  Spain,  1  should 
certainly  have  saluted  him  vrith  ia  "  Senor  Cavallero  ;**  and  I  thought 
of  the  days  of  Gil  Bias.  But  in  England  we  are  not  made  for  this ; 
and  the  stranger,  rd^uming  his  pace,  was  quickly  out  of  sight. 

*  I  know  not  why,  but  I  seemed  sorry  to  lose  hhn;  and  could  not 
help  wishing  to  inquire  of  his  groom  who  he  was.  The  groom  wa« 
dressed  in  a  jockey-cap,  and  rather  dd^-fitthioned  lirery  of  tawncy  and 
red ;  and  lingered  awhile  behind  his  master,  occupied  with  sonwrthing 
wronff  about  his  sirfdle/— vol.  i.  pp.  4,  5. 

*  There  was  an  interest  about  the  whole  manner  of  this  person  vi^iich 
I  can  neither  describe  nor  account  for,  so  directiy  did  it  addreas  itself 
to  the  feelings.  Before  lie  spoke,  the  first  impression  excited  was  tiiat 
of  great  esteem,  or  rather  respect ;  but  he  had  not  uttered  half  a  sen- 
tence before  his  countenance  was  lighted  up  with  a  {Jayi  if  not  a  smilei 
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mliotvfc  the  numth,  wUch  anKHirited-to  swwtiSms ;  a»d  wbich,  Added  t» 
his  voke^  and  the  sparkle  of  an  otherwise  melancholy  eye,  converted 
oneV  jT^T^renide  ittnfitediikiely  into  likkg.  But  tiie  moment  he  had  iionf 
ap^ing,  his  deep  reBerye  was  resumed,  and  he  reminded  me  of  the 
jpu^urea  of  the  great  Prince  of  Orange,  snmamed  the  Tadtum,  who 
mspired  Philip  the  Second  with  fear,  even  in  the  depths  of  the 
JSscuriaL' 

The  historian  visits  this  gentleman  at  hit  paternal  seat  of  Tal** 
bois,  where  he  is  introduced  to  his  mother  and  his  twa  guardians 
•-^e  one  of  whom  encourages,  the  other  combats,  these  notions 
of  die  vrorld  which  may  be  mferred  from  the  reserve  and  melan- 
choly of  De  Vere's  personal  appearance.  The  former  of  these,  Mr. 
HkrcUi,  is  a  sort  of  mixture  of  Timon,  Jaques,  and  Will  Honey* 
comb : — 

*  He  had,  what  sporting  peo^e  would  call,  the  darkest  brown  muzzle 
of  a  complexion  I  ever  saw,  only  made  deeper  by.  a  black  Brutus  w^. 
He  had  also  a  searching,  reflecting  eye,  in  which  (in  spite  of  a  vibrating 
property  in  the  lids,  when  under  agitation)  benevolence  seemed  t9 
beam  ;  though  a  sardonic  curl  about  the  mouth,  and  a  large  distensioa 
of  the  nostrils  when  he  smiled,  filled  you  with  a  thousand  suspicions 
lest  he  should  be  smiling  at  you.  There  was  a  meaning  in  his  look 
that  made  you  afraid ;  luthough  an  otherwise  open,  intelligent  physio- 
gnomy^  spite  of  uncouthness,  disposed  you  both  to  trust  and  like  him, 
u  he  would  let  you.  When  he  snook  hands  wiUi  you,  he  kept  you  at 
arm's  length,  and  seenungly  retirinc:  from  the  ceremony,  as  if  afraid  of 
too  much  familiarity,  or  as  if  he  said  with  Jaques,  *'  God  be  with  you, 
let's  meet  as  little  as  we  can/'  He  seemed  much  past  the  meridian  of 
life,  but  tall,  erect,  and  pale ;  wore  a  blue  coat  of  hunter's  cloth,  witl^ 
high  longitudinal  slashea  sleeves,  and  buttons  pf  the  same,  under  which 
was  a  red  waistcoat.  A  large  and  old-fashioned  cravat,  blue  cloth 
breeches,  and  speckled  brown  silk  stockings,  completed  a  picture  not 
very  fiashionable,  but  by  no  means  vulgar.* — vol.  i.  pp.  35,  36. 

In  discussing  some  peculiarities  of  this  gentleman  shortly  aftei> 
wards, '  There  is,*  says  Lady  Eleanor,  die  mother  of  De  Vere — 

*  **  There  is,  however,  worth  in  his  bitterness,  find  I  really  believe 
he  only  abuses  the  world  because  he  loves  the  human  species." 

*  **  For  human  species,"  replied  the  President,  "  I  would  read  indi* 
viduals.  But,  in  truth,  he  knows  nothing  really  about  the  world  h# 
abuses  ;  he  is  too  indiscrhninating  for  an  oracle :  and  after  dl,  I  be« 
lieve  mere  pque  at  some  disappointments,  weaving  itself  in  with  his 
fomanlic  notions  (not  worn  out  at  sixty),  makes  hkn  the  recluse  he  is : 
and  this  he  calls  jmiloeophy." ' — vol.  i.  p.  60. 

The  *  President,'  whose  words  we  have  been  transcribing,  is  a: 
certain  Dr.  Herbert,  head  of  a  college  in  Oxford,  and  joint  guar- 
dian of  Mr.  De  Vere,  along  with  this  Sfr.  Harclai.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  see  that  the  novelist  has  designed  to  drawj  uud^  this  name,; 

i  ,         .  T    2  *  a  full- 
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a.  full-length  [KHtrait  of  the  late  Cyril  Jackson ;'  and  upon  the 
whole,  we  believe  that  those  who  knew  the  Dean  best  will  be 
little  displeased  with  the  shadow : — 

*  From  Harclid's  account  of  him,  I  might  have  expected  to  see  a 
smooth,  silken,  rosy-gilled  minion,  who  had  basked  into  an  unmean* 
ing  manner  and  physiognomy,  in  the  sunshine  of  the  church.  It  was 
not  so.  As  he  descended  from  his  carriage,  I  perceived  at  once  a  man 
of  decided  mien,  and  one  who  combined  much  thought  with  knowledge 
of  the  world*  Such  his  air  and  self-possession  bespoke,  almost  at  £e 
first  glance.  I  observed,  that  though  he  had  that  bearing  of  command 
which  consciousness  of  power  in  the  head  of  a  house  in  so  great  an 
university  always  generates,  he  addressed  himself  to  I^ady  Eleanor 
with  most  affectionate  politeness,  I  might  almost  say  reverence.  At 
the  same  time,  his  courtesy  was  so  polished  as  to  make  it  evident  he 
had  learned  it 

'  In  tapestry  balls 
And  courts  of  princes,  where  it  first  was  named.' 

*  Though  I  was  of  the  sister  university,  I  had,  indeed,  wondered  at 
Harclai's  mention  of  him,  for  I  was  no  stranger  to  his  high  reputation, 
both  as  a  scholar  and  the  governor  of  a  college.  I  knew  how  many 
ffreat  ones  owed  much  of  their  distinction,  even  in  politics,  to  his  super- 
mtendence  in  the  cloister,  and  his  advice  afterwards  in  the  world.  I 
knew,  too,  how  much  he  was  consulted  in  the  highest  quarters,  on  the 
government  of  the  church,  and  the  disposal  of  dignities,  many  of  which, 
as  has  heen  said,  he  had  refused  himself.  If  this  was  ambition,  it  was 
of  a  sort  which  few  practised,  and  which  Lord  Mowbray  said  he 
never  could  understand. 

'  From  all  these  considerations,  I  had  conceived  the  highest  respect 
&r  him,  notwithstanding  Harclai  s  attempt  at  sarcasm  the  night  before ; 
and  as  a  young  man,  I  regarded  him,  on  his  arrival,  with  a  sort  of  awe. 
This  made  me  more  observant  of  De  Vere*s  address  to  him,  which, 
though  of  mixed  affection  and  respect,  preserved  all  that  internal  inde- 
pendence apd  decision,  for  which  I  then,  as  I  have  ever  since,  ad- 
mired him. 

*  I  was  introduced  to  Dr.  Herbert  by  botli  Lady  Eleanor  and  her 
«on,  as  a  person  whom,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  were  no  more,  they 
were  disposed  to  value.  I  received  a  corresponding  reception  from 
him,  and  he  seemed  to  search  me  through  with  a  pair  of  small  but  very 
vivid  black  eyes,  as  he  shook  my  hand.  With  the  sentiment  as  well  aa 
the  superiority  of  manner  acquired  by  so  much  mingling  himself  with 
youth,  he  said,  with  a  smile,  mixed,  perhaps,  with  a  Httle  pomp  and 
protection,  **  I  am  always  happy  to  make  acquaintance  with  such  a 
countenance,  at. such  an  age.  It  does  ones  own  age  good,  to  see, 
painted  in  plain  characters,  what  has  been  called  the  *•  (k>n6dence  with 
which  youth  rushes  abroad  to  take  possession  of  the  world.'  " 

^  *  In  another  person  I  might  have  thought  this  affected,  almost  imper^ 
tinent ;  but  uttered  from  a  mouth  of  au&)rity,  with  an  air  of  self-pos- 
session, and  by  a  commanding  figure,  clothed  in  a  silk  cassock,  and  the 
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^nitary's  liat,  it  seemed  to  ipe  little  less  tlian  patriarchaI.'-^vol.  i. 
p.  67— 59. 

'  The  President  was  full  of  knowledge,  natural  and  acquired.  Hisf 
jRbifities  were  of  the  first  cast.  Shrewd  and  observing,  as  well  as 
learned,  he  knew,  but' by  no  means  hated  the  world ;  and  when  culti* 
vated  with  sincerity,  as'  he  wad  by  me,  no  one  could  be  more  open,  or 
impart  Umself  with  greater  facility.  A  little  pomp,  perhaps,  a  little 
pride,  in  having  from  personal  merit  alone  achieved  tha^  which  the 
highest  digidties,  and  even  power,  cannot  always  effect  for  otlier  men, 
would  peep  out  amidst  his  confidences.  But  Harclai  also  had  pride, 
and  the  pride  of  both  seemed  pardonable.  What  struck  me,  however, 
5vas  that  the  rresiaent  inveighed  against  the  pride  of  De  Vere ;  la* 
mented  that  so  fine  a  mind,  with  such  elegant  cultivation,  and  supported 
by  such  general  ability,  should  all  be  marred,  together  with  the  hope^ 
pf  advancement,  (which  from  the  inferiority  of  his  fortune  to  his  rank, 
]was  very  necessary  to  him,)  by  a  proud  nature,  rendered  prouder  by 
that  very  inferiority.  **  His  own  native  ffignity,"  said  the  President, 
^*  is  so  great,  diat  he  can  afford  to  unbend  a  Uttle,  and  yet  preserve 
independence  sufficient  to  carry  an  ordinary  man  through  the  world 
with  honour.  But,  to  my  great  vezatbn,  who  love  him  so  much,  h^ 
luldff  to  it  a Inorbid  sensibility  iK^ich  has  only  increased  his  mistakes ; 
and,  what  is  not  least,  a  spirit  of  romance  whidi  makes  it  more  difficult 
lo  cure  them.'* ' — voL  i  pp.  76,  77. 

•  The  novelist  contrasts  the  manners  of  these  two  guardians  in 
this  manner :  The  President  (says  he)  was  pleased  to  add  Aat — ' 
'  *  I  should  not  throw  myself  avray  at  every  little  temporary  disgust 
with  a  world  which,  after  all,  said  he,  we  were  made  for,  with  all  its 
faults. 

'  Young  (and  perhaps  romantic)  as  I  was,  I  own  this  seemed  no 
more  than  the  language  of  good  sense.  From  the  President's  lips,  it 
also  seemed  the  language  of  fair  experience,  avoiding  the  extremes  of 
an  enthusiast,  which  he  certainly  was  not.  For  though  embowered,  if 
,  I  may  so  say,  in  the  quiet  and  learned  retreats  of  Oxford,  of  which  he 
was  the  ornament,  he  had  been  long  in  the  world,  and  wns  even 
now  by  no  means  out  of  it.  The  difference  was,  that  the  men  of  the 
world  now  came  to  Am,  whereas,  before,  he  lived  in  the  midst  ofihem^ 
a  distinction  by  no  means  unremarked,  or  unpleasing  to  this  practical 
observer  of  mimkind. 

•  *  How  great  a  contrast  to  this  was  Harclai !  He  had  not  the  deeper 
learning  of  the  President,  though  he  had  much  even  of  that,  having 
turned  a  long  leisure  to  account  by  study.  But  he  confessed  it  was 
useless,  except  as  far  as  books  described  men.  Hence  the  satirists  of 
Rome  and  of  modem  times,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Boileau,  and  Pope ;  and 
the  more  just  observers  of  mankind,  as  Shakspeare  and  Montaigne; 
were  now  his  only  authors,  and  of  these  he  could  make  copious  use.  He 
wduld  have  included  Swift,  but  that  he  had  early,  he  said,  detected  him 
in  the  very  hypocrisy  he  railed  against ;  and  unmasked  the  most  en- 
slaved of  courtiers  in  the  woidd-be  despiser  of  courts.    Unfortunatel^t 
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iti%  penetrating  sKrewdnesf  in  Bemng  the  weak  and  tidods  aide  of 
things,  was  sufficiently,  he  thought,  supported  by  experience,  to  mako 
<him  not  merely  a  theorist. 

^  He  was  of  an  anciant  fanaly  and  fedr  fortune ;  but  for  ^idiich  lastf 
he  would  perhi^s  have  pursued  Uie  bar,  after  he  had  aasumed  its  gown. 
Wa  rank  in  life  gave  him  access  to  the  great,  particularly  in  the  ooiin* 
try  where  he  was  known ;  but  a  natural  pliunness  of  manner,  and 
Indifference  to  what  might  be  thought  of  him,  made  him  litde  welcomt 
in  high  society.  '  It  occasioned  the  first  great  wound  hia  feelings  aus* 
tained« 

*  He  had  a  brother  kft  wholly  dependant  upon  him,  whom  he  got 
placed  about  the  court  This  brother,  as  much  his  qiponte  in  personal 
graces  as  mental  merit,  implored  iiis  assistance  to  enable  him  to  marry 
tiie  daughter  of  a  nobleman  si^posad  to  be  rising  in  court  favour.  He 
immediately  settled  upon  him  a  consideraUe  part  of  hk  fortune.  But 
the  lady  was  fine,  and  the  brother  ungrateful.  Hardai's  plainneea  and 
sincerity  were  disagreeable  to  his  sister-in-law's  family ;  he  was  neg- 
lected, and  even  ridiculed  by  those  whom  his  bounty  had  made  happy ; 
and  he  left  tiieir  house,  tike  another  Lear.  His  disgiMt  was  intermina- 
ble, and  his  affections  for  ever  bruised. 

*  A  kinsman  now  o(msalted  him  in  ike  choice  of  a  wife.  Harclal 
had  known  the  lady  from  hereradle,  and  approved  Wi&  all  his  heart. 

'  Within  the  first  year  she  eloped ;  and  the  husband,  attended  by 
Harclai,  called  the  seducer  to  the  fieid.  But  he  there  fell  himaelf ; 
and^  ae  was  aaid,  the  adultress  bebeU  the  <rombat«  The  sedueer 
afiterwards  was  jM-onjuoted  in  tb^  army,  and  rpse  to  a  great  post  i^  the 
stute. ;  and  the  adultress,  ag^  married,  became  the  c0n^  rf fashion.* 

The  author  of  De  Vere  must  know,  that  nothing  of  this  kind 
bould  have  happened  in  this  country  in  the  period  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  delineate ;  he  is  mixing  up  one  of  the  most  disgusting  in- 
cidents in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  with  the  manners  and  charac- 
ters of  the  time  of  George  III. — But  to  proceed  with  Harclai^a 
history : — 

^  A  thousand  instances^  as  he  said,  had  ipet  his  observatacm  of  prin- 
tuples  renounced,  benefits  forgotten,  and  firiends  unremembwed.  But 
9?hat  roused  Ms  disgust  more  than  any  thing  else,  was  an  affront  to  bit 
honour,  which  he  said  he  should  resent  upon  mankind  to  his  dying 
day.  Political  animosity  had  bng  divided  his  county,  and  fiom  confi« 
dence  in  his  integrity  he  was  {Htch^d  upon  by  the  leaders  of  both  par? 
ties  to  negotiate  an  approximation.  He  felt  this  the  most  gbnoua 
situation  in  which  a  private  man  could  be  placed.  He  aivrceeded; 
and,  for  a  while  he  was  hcHioured  with  the  title  of  peace*midcer« 
;which  he  would  not  have  exchanged  to  be  a  duke.  But  th^  parties 
quarrelled,  and  each  reproached  the  other  with  a  breach  gf  terma. 
Appeal^  was  made  to  Harclai,  as  the  only  witness.  He  stated  the 
facts,  and  was  disavowed  by  both.  As  he  wat  devoted  to  plain  deal* 
^,  the  wo^nd  thus  inflicted  was  never  <nired.    He  despised  hit  - 

^    -  fellow- 
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hiiow^Ctmtltwm  ta  i^-ni99iB,  but*,  porlkmlarly  pQUtieiMifl«  and  pM)ple  of 
Hm  ow«  rank ;  for  unhappily  he  staid  not  to  look  »t  the  other  aida  of 
Ae  account,  where  be  might  have  found  a  great  and  happy  balaoee  in 
thair  fiivoun 

*  He  bad  yet  one  eomfbrl  left ;  hi9  friendship  foe  General  De  Ver6 
and  his  wife,  who  akmt  satisfied  his  expectations,  and  exercised  tba 
litti^  remnant  of  his  atlachmeats.' — ^vol*  i.  p.  TS-^il. 

Weliave  already  tnentioned  Mr.  Clayton  as  the  Faiham  of  this 
ncfteh* — ^The  chapter  in  which  his  early  history  is  given,  is  atnonr 
the  best  in  the  book.     It  opens  thus : — 

*  All  was  alive  in  Grosvenor-square.  It  was  a  gay  summer  night, 
If,  in  London,  June  is  smnmer.  The  streets  were  not  yet  quhe  aban- 
doned by  merry  mechanics,  and  other  classes  who  had  stolen  out  to 
enjoy  a  mouthnil  of  purer  air  than  their  shops  and  dark  parlours  could 
yield  them.  Some  were  returning  to  bed,  some  to  sapper ;  all  seemed 
recreated,  and  beheld  the  rolling  of  the  carriages,  conveying  their  su- 
periors to  their  own  peculiar  amusements,  without  envy.  A  few 
stragglers  had  collected  round  a  magnificent  mansion,  in  which  open 
doors,  many  lights,  many  footmen,  and  a  throng  of  visitants,  an- 
nounced an  entertainment  of  the  higher  order.  It  was  an  amusing 
^ing  to  observe  the  crowd,  wbich  had  beset  the  door,  criticising  the 
^mpany,  their  dress  and  appearance,  and  applauding  or  sneering  as 
beauty  and  diamonds,  ugliness  and  plain  clothes,  challenged  their  at- 
tention. 

*  One  lady  visiter,  however,  united  all  suffrages  by  the  uncommon 
el^ance,  riomess,  and  beauty  of  her  attire  and  person.  A  silken  foot 
and  ankle  of  charming  symmetry,  first  fixed  the  eye,  which  was  after- 
wards busied  with  a  shsqpe  equally  perfect,  and  finally  riveted  by  a  face 
in  which  truth  and  loveHness  themselves  seemed  combined.  What 
was  most  remarkable,  was  the  extreme  youth  of  this  elegant  fairy,  for 
such  she  seemed,  and  which  could  not  have  exceeded  fifteen  years. 
The  party,  indeed,  which  she  joined,  was, In  effect,  one  of  those  formed 
for  ihe  recreation  of  our  young  nobility,  who  were  not  yet  introduced, 
in  other  words,  who  had  not  come  out 

*  Among  the  spectators  without,  there  was  one,  a  youth,  who  though 
equally  hite'nt  ill  his  gaze,  with  the  rest,  had  yet  observed  a  perfect 
fldlence  during  the  scene.  Yet  one  would  have  supposed  that  he  had  a 
pecnliar  interest  in  the  brilliant  party  who  were  assembling,  He  cri^ 
tlcally,  but  not  rudely,  eyed  the  visiters,  their  equipages,  the  thronged 
^all,  and  the  illuminated  windows ;  but  he  joined  in  none  of  the  indi- 
cations of  feeling  shown  by  the  crowd.  In  truth,  he  felt  a  little 
ashamed  of  his  situation,  and  moved  off  immediately  after  the  entrie 
of  the  beautiful  and  high-bom  girl  who  has  been  just  mentioned. 

.  *  But  he  went  with  a  downcast  brow,  and  a  heavy  heart ;  he  seemed 
unhappy,  and  was  evidently  imder  excitement,  but  it  was  not  the  ex-? 
citement  of  generosity  or  virtue.  He  sighed  and  bit  his  lips  as  he 
returned  to  Ms  mother's  house,  in  an  inferior  street  in  the  neighbour- 
}ippd,  **  Alast^  said  he,  throwing  himself  on  his  bed,  "  wfcy  are 
.  creatures 
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creatures  made  with  lots  so  unequal  ?  Why  vms  I  bom  to  love  and 
itdmire,  yet  be  for  ever  eidled  f rom  such <90ciety  as  I  httve  seen^  coni 
demned,  indtei^  of  splendour,  to  the  poor  and  mean  cirde  in  which  I 
must  always  mov^,  unless  some  good  star  prevail  to  elevate  me? 
Why  should  there  be  a  clans 'of  persons  to  which  I  cannot  be  admittedv 
such  as  at  this  happy  house  ?  -Why  Such  an  exquisite  creature  as  thia 
young  lady,  who  would  think  me  vile  were  I  to  a(pproach  her  ?  And 
with  whom  must  I  associate  ?  my  father's  too  numerous  progeny  of 
honest,  common  creature,  *who  cannot  compare  with  the  meanest  of 
the  dazzling  people  I  have  just  seen.''  ....  It  was  thus  that  young 
Clayton  lamented  himself.  He  had  long  been.'what  he  thought  an  un- 
fortunate, certainly  an  unhappy  person,  from  haviiq^  been  bom  wi^ 
that  sort  of  disposition  which  leads  a  man  to  consider  all  above  him  aa 
a  superior  race  of  bemgs,  whom  it  is  humiliation  not  to  mix  with,  and 
nnhappiness  not  to  equal.  This  is  a  very  different  feeling  from  that 
impatience  of  inferiority  which,  falling  upon  a  generous  nature,  leada 
on  to  noble  deeds,  and  creates  a  Henry  Iv.,  a  Chatham,  or  a  Wolfe. 
The  trophies  of  Miltiades  would  never  have  broken  Clayton's  rest ; 
but  a  house  in  Grosvenor-square  to  which  he  could  ftot  be  admitted^ 
kepthim  all  night  with  a  sleepless,  and  almost  a  tearM  eye.  His 
sister,  an  amiable  girl,  thought  him  not  well,  and  offered  to  nurse  him. 
But  his  sister  never  appeared  so  plebeian,  and  therefore  so  little  able  to 

soothe  him.     He  turned  from  her  with  disgust He  was, 

indeed,  born  of  a  father  respectable  in  character,  but  pretending  to 
no  greater  a  situation  than  that  of  curate  and  evening  lecturer  of  a 
church  in  the  city ;  and  of  a  mother,  no  higher  than  a  tradesman's 
daughter.  Everything,  therefore,  about  him  was  homely,  and  had  he 
remained  with  them,  he  might  have  been  homely  too,  and  possibly 
happy.  But  he  was  sent  (the  only  one  of  his  family)  to  a  public 
school,  where,  by  associating  with  higher-bred  persons  (to  whom  he 
paid  the  most  assiduous  court,  so  as  to  be  admitted  into  their  circles), 
it  created  for  him  that  character  which  he  never  afterwards  lost. 

*  All  his  efforts  were  now  directed  to  escape  from  his  family,  and 
natural  associates ;  and  by  dint  of  the  exertk>ns  of  that  very  family 
beyond  whom  he  wished  to  soar,  he  was  sent  a  few  months  before, 
to  the  same  college  which  had  just  received  De  Vere.  .  .  •  .  .  To 
college,  as  may  be  supposed,  his  disposition  accompanied  him,  only 
fomented  in  a  tenfold  degree.  Tassel-hunting  was  his.  delight ;  his 
being's  chief  good ;  his  only  end  and  aim ;  and  we  are  free  to  bear 
witness  to  the  superiority  of  his  abilities  in  this  respect.  For  with 
no  other  superiority  whatsoever ;  no  eminence  in  talents  or  in  litera- 
ture, in  which  his  figure  was  merely  decent,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
society  which  alone  he  loved,  and  passed  his  time  with  lords,  and  the 
friends  of  lords. 

'  Being  somewhat  older  than  De  Vere,  he  thought,  on  his  arrival, 
he' might  make  him  some  advances.  They  were  made  cautiously,  and 
"humbly,  so  as  in  the  end  to  subdue  a  disposition  which,  though  open 
as  day,  did  not  easily  lend  itself  to  promiscuous  acquaintances.  Clay- 
ton 
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\om  knew  this,  but  as  he  also  knew  De  Vere's  high  family' connexions, 
loid  ready  en^r^e  into  the  beau  numde^  whether  of  Oxford  or  of  Lon* 
don,  he  became  an  object  of  his  most  obsequious. court.  He  was  not« 
indeed,  a  tuft,  but  he  was  a  gentleman*commoner ;  he  was  the  friend 
and  companion  of  dukes*  eldest  sens  and  marquesses'  eldest  sons ;  and. 
above  all,  he  was  the  nephew  of  Lord  Mowbray,  and  Lord  Mowbray 
was  a  minister.  Under  all  obstructions,  therefore,  he  determined  to 
persevere.  * 

*  Hie  Parvenu's  was  a  handsome  countenance ;  it  was  smooth,  and 
by  many  tiiought^  open  (and  De  Vere  was  among  the  number) ;. yet 
there  were  not  wanting  some,  especially  those  who  had  known  him 
from  childhood,  who  detected  a  louring,  lurking  something, ''  stopping 
ihe  career  of  iai^ter  with  a  sigh ;"  a  something  which  indicated  a 
fear  to  face  you,  and  boded  that  all  might,  not  be  so  well  within. 
However  this  might  be,  as  De  Vere,  tlie  most  unsuspicious  person  in 
the  world,  could  -see  nothing  of  it,  he  was  alive  only  to  what  he  was 
allowed  to  see ;  an  active  good-nature  and  facility  to  be  employed  in 
all  offices,  and  all  wants ;  a  perpetual  presence-  where  he  could  be  of 
service ;  a  ready  assent  to  all  proposals,  and  a  profession  of  attach- 
ment and  devotion,  which  so  much  attention  could  not  permit  you  to 
3oubt  for  a  moment. 

'  What  wonder  if  De  Vere,  as  well  as  Lord  Eustace,  found  ease,  if 
not  pleasure,  in  sueh  an  associate  ?  To  be  sure  this  created  a  little 
envy  in  others— the  envy  attendant  upon  the  distinction  he  met  with. 
But  here  the  greatness  of  Mr.  Clayton's  character  displayed  itself ; 
fbr  as  long  as  he  knew  he  was  advancing  where  he  most  wished  to 
advaence,  he  feh  the  most  sovereign  contempt  for  the  opinion  of  all 
he  left  behind.  Accordingly,  the  earlier  companions  of  his  life,  with 
whom  he  had  set-out^  and  who  could  not  equal  his  higher  flight,  he 
made  no  scruple  to  avoid ;  in  vulgar  language,  to  cut ;  and  this  he 
acoosnj^ished  in  a  manner  so  decided  as  to  be  worthy  a  better  cause. 
For  it  was  not  a  gradual  cooling  off,  a  cautious  compromise  with 
foolish  delicacy,  which  managed  people's  feelings  ;  but  all  was  finished 
at  a  blow.  Having  once  determined  to  renounce  a  man,  he  was  too 
open  not  to  let  him  see  it;  and  it  must  be  owned,  he  went  UiktMigh 
the  task  with  a  most  determined  intrepidity  of  assurance.  Complaints 
were  indifferent  to  him,  and  he  bearded  resentm^it  itself  (in  some 
cases,  where  he  knew  the  parties)  with  a  haughtiness  and  bravery, 
which  procured  him  sometlnng  even  like  respect,  mii^led  with  hatred, 
from  those  who  were  below  bun. — ^Having  thus,  as  he  said,  weeded  his 
'  acquaintance,  he  became  more  identified  than  ever  with  the  society  he 
loved ;  and  De  Vere,  who  knew  nothing  of  his  history,  but  who  saw 
the  loftiness  of  his  bearing  towards  most  of  his  own  order,  was  so  fiEur 
unsuspicious,  and,  at  that  time,  so  ignorant,  as  to  take  arrogance  for 
real  superiority. — De  Vere  and  Clayton  became  intimate,  rode  out 
together,  drank  wine  together,  nay,  once  or  twice,  in  a  long  vacation, 
made  short  excursions  together,  zxA  absolutely  wrote  to  one  another, 
during  absence. 

..  ^  'If, 
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,  « If,  dnriiig  all  thU  timet  Be  Vene  U!W  notiung  verjr  purikvlirfy  to 
Mbnire  ki  the  abilitiet  or  genius  of  fau  compeoioB,  on  dte  other  eidet 
he  eanr  nothing  to  hlame ;  while  the  proofs  he  received  of  devodoa  to 
hie  perioa  were  so  great,  that  he  could  not  help,  in  return,  loving  him 
who  showed  them.  He  at  least  fylt  that  interest  ahout  him  which 
.  made  him  studious  to  promote  his  advantage  hy  all  the  means  in  Ms 
power.  ^  There  are  not  many,"  said  he  to  him  one  day,  '*  bat  saeh 
as  they  are,  they  are  yours ;  and  if  I  succeed  in  the  career  my  uncle 
has  ^ned  to  me,  of  which  I  greatly  doubt,^  whatever  I  can  command 
hr  a  mend  shall  be  yours."  Clayton's  smooth  features  siod  fiujr  skixi 
became  agitated,  and  blushed  all  over  at  this  intimatbn ;  and  if  D0 
Vere  set  it  dovm  to  the  score  of  feeling,  let  other  men  of  one*and« 
twenty  blame  hhn,  if  they  please — ^we  certainly  wUl  not.'— p.  140*8. 
There  is  great  skill  in  this — and  in  particular  the  last  trait  shows 
the  nice  and  delicate  skill  of  a  long-practised  observer  of  maQ- 
kind. 

The  heroine  of  De  Vere  is  drawn  with  touches  of  the  same 
ine  discrimination.  We  have  already  seen  her  as  she  kindled  the 
lunbitioQ  of  Clayton,  at  fifteen ;  the  fortunate  lover  first  meets  her, 
at  a  somewhat  maturer  age^  and,  as  it  has  been  said,  in  a  ball- 
iroom,  where 

*  he  beheld  a  young  lady  led  up  to  the  top  of  the  danot,  on  whom  h« 
taaai  hit  eye  oould  not  look  without  instant  emotion.  Tlie  mott  per* 
fset  form  ha  had  ever  beheld,  srt  off  by  iJie  naoi^  graeelDliaaBner  ha 
had  eiver  admired,  challenged  his  oiirioeityi  aud  gratified  aU  his  eenlH 
meat.  Had  ^e  been  plion,  this  wovld  have  bee*  the  instaBl  effaet 
upon  one  of  Dd  Vere's  panicular  taste,  which  sought  fi>r  its  pteasuzia 
more  in  elegance  of  shape  and  address  than  evan  in  beauty  itself. 
But  her  face  and  features  were  illumined  with  a  meaning  of  sudi 
powerful  expressioa;  ^re  were  in  them  euch  sense  and  softness 
united,  that  a  man  oi  sense  could  not  fail  to  admire,  a  manof  feeling* 
to  love. 

'  Her  eomj^exion  might  be  said  to  be  naturally  pale,  but  of  such 
dazzling  fineness,  that  you  hardly  wished  for  eolour,  till  it  came. 
Then,  indeed,  the  animation  which  it  caused,  and  &e  intelligence 
which  flashed  from  a  dark  and  languishing  eye,  gave  her  a  lovehoeas 
^f  expression,  such  as  w  may  suppose  to  belong  to  the  angda. 
Luckify,  the  least  exercise,  and  even  ih^  play  of  her  mind  in  coyiversa^ 
tion,  always  called  up  this  beautiful  colour. 

*  De  Vere  was  upon  his  legs  in  a  moment.  He  had  no  eyes,  but 
for  this  lovely  vision — for  such  it  seemed.  He  could  not  even  ask  her 
name,  so  much  was  he  fixed ;  for,  fton  being  all  eye,  ha  oould  find  no 
tongue.  When  she  began  to  move,  his  peculiar  t^ste  was  peculiarly 
pleased;  for  never  were  grace  and  dignity  so  exemplified.  Perhiqps, 
she  might  have  been  thought  too  serious  in  her  dancing ;  by  those  who 
^did  not,  like  De  V^e,  mark  the  elasticity  of  her  fixH,  mi  a  something, 
as  the  strain  of  the  music  changed,  which  amoimted  almost  to  jdayful* 
•ness.'— pp,  21 1,  212,  Upon 
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Upon  one  occasion  Dr.  Herbert  grktifies  this  young  Itdy  very 
much  by  putting  down  a  gentleman  who  had  ventured  to  throw 
out  some  remarics  of  an  infidel  tendency : — • 

*  Constance  abne  was  silent ;  for  her  feelings  were  too  deep  for 
utterance:  but. her  looks  showed  that  the  obligation  was  not  the  less 
felt,  because  unexpressed ;  and  when  they  proceeded  with  their  walk, 
she  found  herself,  uninvited,  putting  her  arm  within  Herbert's,  in  a 
manner  so  frank,  and  at  the  same  time  so  modest,  that  whilst  it  de- 
lighted the  person  whom  she  so  distinguished,  it  appeared  to  please 
^moat  all  the  rest  of  the  party.  She  gained  by  it  with  De  Vere,  as 
we  hope  she  will  with  the  reader.  For,  amongst  all  the  traits  of  a  young 
and  naive  girl,  we  know  none  so  pleasing  as  the  pleasure  she  some- 
times feels,  (and  shows  she  feels,^  in  a  familiar  and  sanctioned  inter- 
coiurse  with  a  man  much  her  semor,  to  whose  wisdom  she  defers,  and 
on  whose  kindness  she  relies.  In  this  instance,  Constance's  long 
acquaintance  with  Herbert,  who  had  known  her  from  a  child,  her 
respect  for  him,  and  the  obligation  he  had  just  seemed  to  confer  upon 
her,  in  satisfying  her  heart  on  points  vital  to  its  happiness,  seemed  to 
make  this  pleasure  doubly  natural ;  and  her  manner  of  showing  it  (fresh 
and  charming  as  her  youth)  interested  all  who  saw  it,  and  above  ^ 
Pe  Vere.'— voL  iL  pp.  126,  127. 

This  is  a  passage  which  could  scarcely  have  been  written  by  a 
^UBg  man — ^indeMi  we  may  observe  generally ,  that  the  mostpfeas* 
uig  cl  our  author's  pages  are  those  on  which  die  impress  of  what 
we  may'  call  a  paternal  kindliness  of  feeling  is  most  distinctly 
marked.  Let  us  be  allowed  another  example  of  the  sympathies  of 
age  with  youth. 

*  "  I  have  watched,"  says  one  of  De  Vere's  friends,  on  a  fine  moon- 
light night,  "  I  have  watdhed  that  glorious  orb,  from  her  first  little  seg- 
tiient,  scarcely  streaking  the  sky,  ten  or  twelve  days'  ago,  till  now,  when 
I  conld  grow  melancholy  to  think  she  will  to-morrow  be  on  the  wane, 
were  I  not  sure  that  in  a  fortnight  more  her  youUi  will  be  renewed, 
"niese  chiuigeS  and  renewals  are  the  rich  presents  which  the  Author  of 
97at6re  makes  us,  and  occasion  us  almost  to  forget  that  we  ourselves 
grow  old."  He  stopped,  but  De  Vere  was  too  much  pleased  to  inter- 
rapt  him  by  observation,  and  he  went  on: — "  Hence,  the  mere  morning, 
ushering  in  the  ea^ectations  of  the  day,  delights  the  He/per^  whatever 
its  termination.  Hence,  too,  in  more  active  scenes,  I  never  could  see, 
without  pleasure,  the  opening  promise  of  any  of  my  fellow-beings, 
before  disappointment  had  checked  l^eir  alacrity,  or  given  them  cause 
for  alarm.  How  have  I  watched  the  joy  of  a  young  girl,  for  example, 
just  come  oat ;  the  world  at  her  feet,  and  pleasure  in  her  eye,  because 
she  hoped  it  would  always  be  so.  How  haV0  I  rejoiced  with  a  young 
-senator,  after  his  maiden  speech ;  or  even  a  stripling  student  qualifying 
liimself  to  make  one.  These,  indeed,  have  passed  away ;  but  others 
have  mippHed  their  places,  and  wherever  I  find  them  it. is  still  happi- 
ness to  me  to  contemplate  in  them  the  pleasures  of  expectation."    De 

Vere 
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Vere  here  became  grave,  and  almost  casi  down,  at  the  thought  of  what 
he  too  had  imagined  to  be  happiness,  but  found  so  transitory.  His 
host  observed  it  (for  he  had  an  eye  as  quick  as  it  was  kind),  and  said^ 
he  feared  he  might  be  touching  an  unpleasant  theme,  and  would  change 
the*  conversation.  "  By  no  means,'*  cried  De  Vere,  "  I  am  quite 
interested  in  this  novel  catalogue — ^these  pleasures  of  expectalaon,  and 
particularly,  as  you  may  suppose,  those  of  opening  youth."  **  Why, 
yes,"  returned  the  other,  *^  it  is  this  expectation,  as  much  or  even 
more  than  the  spring  and  buxomness  of  the  blood,  that  makes  the 
remembrance  of  our  earlier  days  deligl^ul,  so  that  they  are  emphati- 
cally called  our  beaux  jours.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  time  when  I 
first  saw  Oxford,  and  the  exclamation  of  an  energetic  man,  with  whom 
I  was  travelling.  He  was  my  guardian,  far  from  young,  a  man  of 
letters,  an  eloquent  senator,  a  complete  gentleman.  He  was  also,  spite 
of  his  years,  and  the  excitements  of  the  world,  (of  which  he  had  drank 
as  largely  as  any  one,)  the  greatest  of  enthusiasts.'*  *•  The  impressibns 
of  such  a  one,"  said  De  Vere,  "  must  be  worthy  of  remembrance.** 
*»  It  wa:s  evening,"  continued  his  friend,  •*  when  we  arrived,  and  the 
lamps  of  the  students  were  twinkling  far  through  the  casemented 
windows  of  battlements  and  towers  rising  among  groves,  which,  to  him', 
had  always  been  sacred.  *  Happy  men !  happy  men !'  exclaimed  he, 
with  fervour ;  *  the  world  is  all  your  own :  the  sciences  yoa  are  master- 
ing will  not  only  administer  eternal  good  to  your  mmds,  but  at  this 
mom^it  ihey  make  every  one  of  you  lords  of  your  wishes/  Then 
turning  to  me,  ^  I  would  give  much,'  said  he, '  to  witness  the  progre&r 
siye  effects  upon  them  of  the  knowledge  they  are  acquiring ;  but  ten 
times  more  for  the  h9pes  which  each  acquisitk)n  adds  to  what  they  ha4 
before.  They  are  all  big  with  the  fine  phrenzy  of  Cowley: — 
What  shall  I  do  to  be  for  ever  known, 
And  make  the  age  to  come,  my  own ?**  *' 
'  **  Your  guardian,"  observed  De  Vere,  "  must  have  really  been 
blessed  with  the  mens  divinior;  and,  for  an  old  man>  as*  you  have  called 
him,  it  is  wonderful  his  enthusiasm  could  have  lasted  so  long."  *'  It 
did  till  his  dying  day,"  answered  the  other ;  "  but  there  are  men  ^ose 
genius  never  wears  out,  and  he  was  one,  for  his  body  dropped  while 
his  mind  was  still  full  of  fruit.  Our  greatest  living  poet,  yo&  know, 
the  author  of  the  NightThoughts,  did  not  begin  them  ^l  he  was  near 
sixty.  Why  then  should  we  ev^  give  up  the  dear  pleasures  of 
thought  ?'*  "  Your  friend,  it  should  seem,  never  did,"  said  De  Vere. 
**  No ;  and  he  had  this  farther  advantage,  tliat  although  no  man  had 
seen  more  of  the  strifes  of  the  world,  or  had  more  keenly  observed 
its  vices  or  virtues,  somehow  or  another  he  always  contrived  to  excite 
himself  more  by  its  virtues,  than  suffer  d^ression  by  its  vices.  This  is 
what  I  love." ' — ^vol.  iii.  p.  85 — 89. 


*  '  From  a  note  In  the  manuscript  it  is  to  be  presumed,  that  the  aoecdote  here  rdated 

"        0  hts 

We 


is  not  of  an  imaginary  being,  but  of  a  high-minded  statesman,  once  very  dear  to  hts 
friends.' 
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.  We  believe  we  have'  now  quoted  quite  enough  to'  give  those  who 
never  read  Tremaine  a  notion  of  what  they  have  to  expect  from  De 
Vere*  We  purposely  abstain  from  going  into  the  detaib  of  the 
story :  nothing  can  be  more  graceful  tlian  some  of  the  love-scenes, 
— ^nothing  more  true  and  graphic  than  some  of  the  political ;  but 
the  former  we  should  be  sorry  to  mutilate,  and  the  latter  could  not 
be  dissected  at  all  without  going  into  a  length  of  detail  which  our 
limits  entit-ely  forbid.  The  principal  political  character,  identified^ 
by  the  newspaperpuffs  of  the  day,  with  a  great  living  statesman,  is 
obviously  a  portrait,  and  upon  the  whole  we  consider  it  as  a  just 
one,  of  Lord  Chatham,  as  he  appeared  in  one  of  the  most  critical 
periods  of  his  life ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  when  we  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  life  of  the  earl,  just  published,  by 
Mr.  Thackeray,  we  may  find  occasion  to  contrast  certain  passages 
of  the  graver  work  with  some  of  the  lively  delineations  of  De 
Vere.* 

..  This  novelist,  also,  has  thought  fit  to  drop  his  mask : — and  it  is 
no  longer  a  secret  that  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing writing  of  the  time  to  Mr.  Robert  Ward. 

If  he  should  be  inclined  to  complain  of  some  of  our  observations, 
we  can  do  no  more  than  assure  him  that  all  we  have  said  is  comr 
patible  with  a  high  opinion  of  his  talents.  We  have  little  doubt 
that  if,  instead  of  grappling  with  the  difficulties  of  full-grown 
romance,  he  had  put  forth  a  '  Sketch-Book,'  after  the  manner  of 
Gebffry  Crayon,  he  would  have  at  once  established,  for  himself 
diat  measure  of  reputation  which  posterity,  after  the  wheat  has 
been  perforce  sifted  from  the  chaff  of  his  productions,  will  not 
refuse  hun :  nor  should  we  have  said  half  so  much  as  we  have 
done  about  what  we  consider  as  his  defects,  had  we  not  given  him 
credit  for  ambition  of  a  much  nobler  order  than  can  be  supposed 
to  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  most  of  his  rivals. 


Akt.  X. — Letters  from  his  Majesty  Kino  George  III.  to 
the  late  Lord  Kenyon,  on  the  Corormtion  Oathy  with  his  Lord- 
ship's Answers ;  and  Letters  of  the  Right  Honourable  VfiLLikM 
Pitt  to  his  Majesty  King  George  III.,  tvith  his  Majesty'^ 
Answers,  previous  to  the  Dissolution  of  the  Ministry  in  1801. 
London.     1827. 

'^^^E  receive  this  publication  too  late  to  admit  of  our  making 
^  ^    it,  even  if  we  had  the  inclination  to  do  so,  our  text-book 
for  a  political  discussion ;  but  cannot  suppress  a  few  reflections 
of  another  natui-e,  which  its  appearance  suggests. 

The  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Pitt's  Life,  by  his  preceptor  and  friend 

the 
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thei  Bishop  of  Winchester,  eome  down  only  t6  the  year  1703; 
and  six  years  have  ekped  widiout  affording  us  any  distinct  pit^ 
apect  of  their  campletion.  His  lordsfatp,  in  bis  preface^  infenoi 
us,  that  he  has  '  resorvEed  for  his  last  vcnmne  iriMt  niatei  to  Mr« 
Pitt's  private  life'-^-an  anaogsment  of  which  we  must  beg  leave 
to  coniplain<;«-^but  we  regret  atill  more,  peihaps,  his  suppression, 
cscepting  in  two  or  three  instances,  of  that  correspcmdenoe  which 
could  not  have  bailed  to  throw  the  strongest  light  upon  the  puUio 
career  which  he  does  profess  to  trace*  The  feet  is  certain  Aat; 
in  spite  of  the  admirable  opportunities  and  talents  of  the  aothory 
this  Uttroed  prelate's  work  is,  in  its  present  state,  a  most  imsatis* 
factory  one:  it  utterly  disappointed  die  public  expectation;  and, 
w^  thmk,  the  ecanty  use  made  of  Mr.  Pitt's  letters  has  been  all 
along  one  of  the  principal  subjects  of  complaint.  Every  inci- 
dent, every  document,  which  can  be  produced  vnthout  injury  to 
the  feelings  of  living  men  ought,  we  are  sure,  to  be  made  public 
by  those  who  have  at  heart  the  honour  of  that  high'nian^.  About 
Mr.  Pitt  there  was  nothing  that  could,  on  his  account,  require 
copceahnent ;  and  the  obstuiacy  vidth  which  odier  persons,  besides 
Ae  Bishop  of  Winchester,  persist  in  suppressing  materials  of  this 
^d,  to  asy  nothing  of  the  rash  jealousy  vdiich  has  led  some  to 
put  ethers  of  the  same  kind  beyond  die  reach  of  any  historian^ 
can  never  be  regarded  by  us  without  feelings  of  the  most  pidnful 
description. 

No  abuse  of  such  materials  can  afford  any  argument  against 
the  Judicious  use  of  them ;  and,  although  there  may  often  be 
excellent  reasons  for  the  temporary  withholding,  we  thidk  iker6 
can  seldom  indeed  be  any  sufficient  reason  for  tibe  destruction,  ci 
true  evidence  respecting  the  characters  of  illustrious  men* 

In  regard  to  great  stetesmen,  in  particidar,  it  appears  to  be 
not  merely  unwise,  but  absolutely  unjust,  to  neglect  any  tftdng 
opportunity  of  placing  before  the  eyes  of  the  world  die  actual 
details  of  their  personal  character  and  demeanour.  The  best  of 
duch  men  are,  of  course,  in  their  public  capacities/  the  t>bjecti^ 
to  a  large  extent^  of  contemporary  suspicion,  iuslike— often  hatred. 
We  profess,  oucselves,  to  have  slender  belief  in  the  existence  of  that 
candour,  of  which  we  often  hear  so  much,  as  drawing  a  line  of 
total  separation  between  the  public  and  the  private  characters  of 
living  politicians ;  but,  assuredly,  if  such  candour  exist  at  all,  it 
is  only  to  be  found  in  high  quarters.  The  inferior  aSierents  of 
4he  one  party  have  little  of  gracious  feeling  to  spare  to  the  chielb 
of  the  other — <md  the  farther  we  go  from  the  centre  of  action^ 
the  more  powerful  is  the  prejudice  found  to  be,  as  die  sling  ac- 
quires additional  impetus  at  every  widening  of  the  circle. 

This  complete  mixing  up  of  all  the  ^^nentS'  of  d^e  public 
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111011*8  cbaracter  in  ike  miiub  of  At  great  body  of  tbote  yvho 
purvey  bis  career  from  n  diataDCc,  afforck,  howeyer/the  beat,  atid^ 
indeed^  the  only  means  of  procuring,  soon^  or  later,  a  jxist  gene-* 
ral  estimation  of  bis  merits.  Show  the  psople  that  he  vraioni  thej^ 
bave  beysn  accustomed  to  execrate  as  the.  darkest  of  politicians/ 
was,. in  the  privacies. of  his  life,  candid,  juit,  amiable-'-find  the 
whole  aggregate  of  ilmr  praudice  raceives  a  simultaneous  shock; 
They  do  not,  they  never  vrill,  understand  dK  distincticm  between 
a  good  man  and  a  bad  senator :  they  will  never  accuse  him,  of 
whose,  private  virtue  they  are^atisfiedy  of  puUic  vice ;  to  them  iiia 
worst  eiTors  will  be  no  more  than  errors ;  the  Ytaig  of  that  deadly 
bitterness  being  once  distracted,  oaa  never  be  replaced. ' 

How  much  does  Chatham's  memonrnot  owe  to  the  puUicatioa 
of.  his  letters  to  lu&  nephew  at  coUe^s  f — how  much  tfajct  of  Burifie 
to  the  disclosure  of  his  correspoiidence  with  Bmtrf  ? — and  wh^ 
that  has  visited  St  Patrick's  ever  permits  honself  to  remember 
Swift's  ovm  epitaph  without  jecalling  wko  diQ  inscriptiOB  opver  faii 
old  servant  hard  by? 

These  was  a  tone  of  harshness  and  sarcasm  about  tiie  pailia^ 
mentary  conduct  and  appeanmoes  of  ike  late  Sir  Samuel  fioi^ly 
which  could  not  Aiil  to  niake  many  personal  enemies.  We  mi^  km 
pardoned  for  asking  whedier  dioee  MemmrUy  whiclr  would  <«| 
we  are  assured)  eo  abundanUy  edi|nt  the  amiable  and  simple  inner  . 
heart  of  that  eminent  person,  are  to  be  for  ever  a  sealed'  book  to 
the  public? 

Few  ^statesmen  had  more  personal  friends  than  Mr%  Horner-^- 
and  personal  enemies^  we  believe,  Jie  had  'none.  -  But  is  it  right; 
even  in  hia  case,  tesuppr^M  all  the  MS.  memorials  of  Us  seal  and 
ardour,  and  never-ending  luduetry,  until  they  wfao  might  have  pro^* 
dttced  them  to  the  beat  advtaotag&dudl  have  been  withdrtiwn  from 
lunongstus? 

Wl^  are  we  to  say  to  the  manner  in  whidi  alone  the  personal 
history  of  Mr.  Fax  has  as  yet  been  ^en  to  the  public  ?  But 
above  all,  who  can  pretend  to  apologise  for  ^  mnndB  of  Mr« 
Pitt,'Who  have  suiiMred  a  life  in  wiiich  there  was  nothing  but  what 
was  pure  and  good  to  remain  virtually  unwritten  for  more  than 
twenty  years  ?  .  , 

We  hope  to  be  fergiven  for  expressing  our  anxious  hope  that  the 
appearance  of  tbe  volume  now  before  us  may  be  followed  by 
others  containing  lettere  of  tbe  late  King.  TWe  never  lived  a 
more  viiauons  and  pateiotic  prinos  ;  nor  a  man  in  any  station  of 
life,  wfaoee  chamcter  frmn  yo^sAk  to  age  vras  more  consistendy  pure 
and  dignified;  ,and  long  ere  it  pieced  Providence  to  dose  hit 
Miyesty's  piditieal  existenoe,  his  worlfa  had  rtemved  all  bnt  its 
best  lewnrd,  in  the  aiieoiaotti^  revwenee  of  bis  peo{^    But 

scarcely 
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scarcely  ever  did  even  a  iubaUem  partizfta  in  poUtka  encounter^ 
in  the  course  of  his  life^  such  clouds  and  tempests  of  reproach  and, 
calumny  as  it  had  been  the  fate  of  this  great  and  good  monarch 
to  pass  through ;  and  we  should^  perfiaps,  be  rash  in  aupposing 
that  the  malignity  of  his  enemies  must  needs  be  entirely  neglected 
by  posterity,  simply  becanse  we  tfaoibogfaly  appreciate  iL  -  It  is, 
in  particular,  wim  feelings  of  shame  and  huaiiKty  that  we  allude 
to  the  unwordiy  impressions  created,  and  during  ■  Many  'years 
maintained,  among  many  classes  of  this  natMi,  coneernmg  the 
personal  demeanonr  and  conversation  of  George  the  Third.  tFe 
an  know  that  those  delusions,  under  the  full  influence  of  which 
diousands  died,  and  which,  in  truth,  did  more  to  shake  the  loyal 
affections  of  the  people  at  a  most  alarming  crisis,  than  all  the 
efforts  of  a  hundred  atheistical  and  jaeobimcal  associations— we 
all  know  that  those  base  delusions  were  mainly,  if  not  entirely, 
the  results  of  a  single  profligate  man's  fiend-like  satire ;  nor  is 
there  one  fiact  in  our  history  which  deserves  a  deeper  blush,  than 
that  such  effects  sliould  have  sprung  from  such  a  canae.  But 
how  were  those  delusions  chased  away  ?  and  by  what  means  are 
^e  to  guard  against  the  possible  revival  of  them,  to  thediapanq^ 
ment,  ampng  our  children's  children,  of  the  memory  which  this 
generation  can  never  cease  to  revere  ? 

!  We  have  no  difficulty  in  appealing  to  the  recollection  of  our 
readers,  whether  the  publication  of  Dr.  Johnson's  account  of  his 
conversation  with  the  King,  at  Buckingham-house,  does  not 
mark  the  day  and  the  hour  from  which  the  system  of  personal 
vituperation,  to  which  the  sovereign's  character  had  so  long 
been  subjected,  began  to  relax  in  its  efforts,  and  to  be  compa- 
ratively harmless  in  its  effects.  .  The  infamous  satirist  of  the  time 
had  so  often  alluded  to  that  interview,  had  coined  so  many  lies  out 
of  the  bare  fact  of  its  occurrence,  that  the  genuine  deCaiis  could 
not  be  revealed  vrithout  covering  even  his  brazen  front  with  con- 
fusion. From  that  time  he,  personally,  was  disarmed.  Dr.  Beattie's 
account  of  the  audience  with  which  tfie  King  honoured  him  at  Kew 
— and  Mr.  Adams's  letter,  describing  his  first  reception  at  St. 
James's,  as  ambassador  for  the  United  States  of  America, — sub- 
sequently saw  the  light,  and  produced  respectively  a  strong  and 
powerful  effect  on  the  public  mind — we  mean  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  this  country  at  large.  Yet  all  these  were  men  of 
humble  rank,  admitted,  each  of  them  for  the  first  time  too,  to  the 
presence  of  a  great  monarch ;  it  was  impossible  not  to  take  such 
circumstances  into  view  in  estimating  the  value  of  their  evident 
as  to  certain  points ;  and  we  venture  to  say,  that  even  tbeir  dis* 
closures  have  not  proved,  on  the  whole,  such  lastingly  effec- 
tive instruments  of  justice,  as  certain  letters  written  by  Uie  much- 
injured 
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iB|«ffed  Ca^lrirtlnlfi-wMcfc  Ittlr^  ef  fate  yews,  fomd  their  mty 
todiepreal. 

E^ety  one  of  Ih^te  letters  ha§  rais^  senstMj  the  popidsr 
respect  for  Ae  lOng's  ifieiii6r]r;^'and  cefitainly  Done  of  diem  are 
better  caktllm^to  prMcK^  sudi  eflbcts  than  those  now  on  our 
tabk>  which  his  Miijesty  tfMreMed  to  Mr.  Pitt  previous  to  the 
dissdtttMii  ef  the  Mfnustrf  in  1801.     The  whote  correspotiddiice 

*  We  may  refer  particularly  ^  the  Kmg*s  note  to  Mr.  Pitt»  up<»i 
beiag  infomo^  of  the  fact  4hat  he  had  fomid  himielf  opposed  to  two 
yery  large  jftf^jt^^^p,  the  £mU  evening  he  iqpfeaced  in.ihe  House  (^ 
CkyiaiiM>ps,  as. Minister,  in  .1784.    . 

,*  Mr.  Pitt  cannot  but  suppose,  that  I  received  his  communication  of 
the  two  divisions  in  the  long  debate,  which  ended  this  morning,  with 
much  uneasiness,  as  it  shows  the  house  of  commons  much  more  wil* 
Ung  to  enter  into  any  intemperate  resolutions  of  desperate  men,  than  I 
could  liave  nrfagined.  As  to  myself,  I  am  perfecfty  composed,  as  I 
ha^c  the  ^eff-iftftiWilc^n  of  feeling  1  have  done  my  dutjf.  Though  1 
think  Mr.  PfH'^  day^Witt-be  fuliy  taken  up  hi  considering  \vith  the  other 
mitusters,  whaivieasares  are  beet  to  bei  proposed  dn  tiie  present  crisis ; 
yet  that  no  defaiy  may  arise  from  my  absenee,  I  wii  dine  in  town,  and 
consequently  be  ready  to  see  him  in  the  evening,  if  he  should  thmk 
that  would  be  of  utility.  At  all  events,  I  am  r^y  to  t«^e  any  step 
that  may  be  prc^need  tQ  oppose  this  faction,  •  and  to  struggle  to  the 
last  period  of  my  life ;  but  I  can  nev^r  subimt  to  throw  myself  into  ita 
power.  If  thev,  in  the  end,  succeed,  my  line  is  a  clear  one,  and  to 
which  I  have  fortitude  enough  to  submit.* 

*  In  another  letter  to  Mr.  iHtt,  (says  Bishop  Tomline)  his  Majesty 
thus  expressed  himself:  "  The  opposition  wiJl  certain^  throw  every 
difficulty  in  oiif  way*;  but 'we  must  be  men,  and  if  we  mean  to  save 
the  coutitry,  t^  must'  cut  thbse  threads  that  cafAiot  be  unravelled. 
Hatf  tttbeiihxtefi  we'  c¥6v  pueHle/  and  often  destructive."  This  letter 
was  wriMen«on«  the  96^  ^of  "Janua^,  and  refeirted  particularly  to  a 
dissoklion  of  psriianienft^  which  his  huijesly  then  tibought  ought  to  be 
reeorledtb  iibtnediatoly.' 

Our  last  quotaiMm  shaU  be  from  his  Mijesty's  note  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
written  on  the  day  when  Uie  meoMMrabJe  addhess  of  the  Iiord8,~in  re- 
latbn  to  the  new  ministry  (of  1784))  was  to  be  moved. 

*  I  trust  the  house  of  lords  will  this  day  feel,  that  tiie  hour  ia  come, 
for  which  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  established  that  respectable 
corps  in  the  state,  to  prevent  either  the  crown  or  the  commons  ^m 
encroaching  on  the  rights  of  each  other.  Indeed,  should  not  the  lords 
stand  boldSyfor&,  this  constitution  *mu8t  soon  be  changed;  for,  if  the 
two  only  renibining  privil^pes  of  the  crown  are  infringed,  that  of  neg^ 
tiving  Mfls  whibh  have  paesed  both  houees  of  parliament,  and  that  of 
naininglte  mittiatera'to  be  empioyBd,  I  cannot  but  feul,  as  &r  at 
regaids  my.peiian,that  I  canlwnfr  kMiger  of  utBity  to  tUaxountrfV 
noc  can  with  honour  continne  in  Aaa  islamU' 
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does  «o  BiQch  lionoar;  boAi  to  bii  Majeity  md  tolib  iiditrkhu 
servant^  that  we  Are  tempted  to  extract  it  from  a  volume  tvfai^ 
ccmtaiiiB  miicb,  besides  this,  that  will  reward  tb«  retder'fl  attention; 
and  whicb^  as  it  sUnds,  must  find  a  place  in  everf  library  that 
snakes  pretension  to  collect  the  materials  of  EnglMi  history. 

We  may  observe  that  the  names  of  the  editors.  Lord  Kenyan 
and  Dr.  PbilpottS|  afford  the  most  perfect  pledges^  dot  only  of 
the  anthenticity  of  the  documents,  but  of  die  propriety  of  Ae 
drcumstances  onder  which  they  have  been  published.  .   . 

No.  I« — LflTna  ov  Ma.  Pitt  to  the  latb  Kmo. 

^ Downing^sUreelf  Saturdca^^  Jan.  Sistf  180U 

*  Mr.  Pitt  would  have  felt  it,  at  all  events,  his  duty,  previous  to  the 
jneeting  in  parliament,  to  ambmit  to  your  Majesty  the  result  of  the  best 
consideration  which  your  confidential  servants  could  give  to  the  iniF 
portant  questions  respecting  the  Catholics  and  Dissenters,  which  must 
naturally  be  agitated  in  consequence  of  ^e  Union.  The  knowledge  of 
your  Majesty's  general  indisposition  to  any  change  of  the  laws  on  this 
suhjecl  would  have  made  this  a  painful  task  to  £m ;  and  it  is  beoome 
much  more  so  by  learning  from  some  of  his  colleagues,  and  from  other 
quarters,  within  these  few  days,  the  extent  to  which  your  Majesty  en- 
tertains, and  has  declared  that  sentiment. 

*  He  trusts  your  Majesty  will  believe,  that  every  |Hinciple  of  dutyt 
gratitude,  and  attachment,  must  make  him  look  to  your  Majesty's  ease 
imd  satisfaction,  in  preference  to  all  considerations,  but  those  arising 
from  a  sense  of  what  in  his  honest  <^inion  is  due  to  the  real  interest  of 
your  Majesty  and  your  dorainionsi.  Under  the  impression  of  tiiat 
opinion,  he  has  concurred  in  what  appeared  to-  be  the  prevailing  senti* 
ments  of  the  majority  of  the  cabinet,-— that  the  adimssion  of  the  Catho* 
lies  and  Dissenlers  to  offices,  and  of  the  Catholies  to  Parliament  (from 
which  latter  the  Dit^senters  are  not  now  eoLcluded),  would,  under  cer- 
tain conditions  to  be  specified,  be  highly  advisable,  with  a  view  to  the 
InuEiqttilUty  and  impre>?einent  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  general  interest  oC 
the  United  Kingdom.  For  himself,  he  is  on  ftitt  consideratioB  oon* 
vinced,  that  the  measure  would  be  attended  with  no  danger  to  the 
established  ehureh,  or  to  the  Protestant  interest  in  Great  Britain  ov 
Ireland : — That  now  the  Union  has  taken  place,  and  wkh  the  new  pro« 
TOions  which  woidd  make  part  of  the  plan,  it  coi^  never  give  any 
sock  weight  in  office,  or  in  Parliament,  either  to  Catholics  or  Dissenters, 
as  could  give  them  any  new  means  (if  they  were  so  disposed)  of 
aitackiog  the  establishment : — ^That  the  grounds  on  which  the  laws  of 
exdusion  now  remaining  were  founded,  hanre  long  been  namawed,  and 
are  since  the  Union  removed  :-^That  those  principles,  fefme^ly  h^ 
by  the  CatliolKS,  which  made  ikttm  eonddered  as  psiiticaliy  danf^erons, 
have  been  £Mr  a  course  of  time  gxadnaUy.  declining,  and  aaaong  the 

^i^ttr  ozsdcas  fHorticnktly:— That  theobsoxk^na  tenets  arediackumflk 
in  the  mostpc^itive  mannei;  faf  tha  aathsi.  whkishava  baejasafwadiitt 
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OMtt  Bfkdii,  iad  Hill  iiAri  hy  oag  of  IhoM  f^fini  k  Ivdiaa^  Mr 
the  condition  of  the  indulgeneet  already  granted,  and  whkli  tniglit 
equally  be  made  the  conditicmef  any  new  ones  t-^Hiat  if  gudh  an  oath, 
containing  (among  other  iirovieions)  a  denial  of  the  power  of  abeok^' 
tion  from  ite  obliga^one,  is  not  a  security  from  Catholics,  the  eacra* 
mental  test  ie  not  more  so  i-^^That  the  pc4itical  circumstancei  imdef 
Which  the  eiLclUsiye  laws  originated,  arising  eithef  fhw  the  oonflioling 

S»werof  hostile  and  neariy  balanced  seots,  from  ttie  i^preb^uiion  of  a 
Opi6h  queen  at  Successor,  a  disputed  succession  and  a  foreign  pt^ 
tender,  and  a  division  in  Europe  between  Catholic  and  Frofe^ant 
towers,  are  no  longer  appticable  to  the  present  state  of  things  t^^^/ThHI 
with  respect  to  those  of  the  Dissenters,  who  it  is  feared  entertain  prin« 
ciples  daogerouB  to  the  constitution,  a  distinct  political  test  pdnted 
against  the  doctrine  ci  modem  jacobii^An,  wottld  be  a  mueh  more  just 
and  more  effectual  security,  than  that  which  now  esdsts,  which  m^ 
operate  to  the  exclusion  of  conscientious  persons  well  affected  to  tlb 
Mate,  elid  is  no  guard  against  those  of  an  oppoAte  description  >^ 

«  That  with  respect  to  the  Catholics,  of  Ireland,  another  most  imp^b* 
Utnt  additional  security,  and  one  of  which  the  effect  would  continuidljf 
Increase,  might  be  prorided,  by  gradually  attaching  tiie  Popish  clergy 
to  the  government,  and,  for  this  purpose,  making  them  dependant  tot 
H  part  of  their  provision  (under  proper  regulations)  on  the  state,  and 
by  also  subjecting  them  to  superintendence  and  control  r^*^ 

'  That,  besides  these  pronsions,  tiie  general  interests  of  the  esta*« 
blished  diurch,  and  the  security  of  the  constitution  and  government, 
might  be  effectualhr  strengthened  by  requiring  the  noliticaftest,  before 
referired  to,  from  the  preachers  of  all  CathoHc  or  l^senting  congrega* 
tions,  and  from  the  teachers  of  schools  of  every  denomination. 

*  It  is  on  these  principles  Mr.  Pitt  humbly  conceives  a  new  Security 
mi^t  be  obtained  for  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Constitution  of  tfai^ 
Country,  more  applicable  to  the  present  circumstances,  more  fi[*ee  fl^om 
objectbn,  and  more  effectual  in  itself,  thatt  any  which  now  exists  j-=t 
and  which  would,  at  the  same  time,  admit  of  extending  such  indulgences 
as  must  conciliate  the  higher  orders  of  the  Catholics,  and  by  furnishing 
to  a  large  class  of  your  Majesty*s  Irish  subjects  a  proof  of  the  good 
will  of  the  United  Partiament,  afford  the  best  chance  of  giving  fait 
effect  to  the  great  object  of  the  Union^ — that  of  tranquillizing  Ireland^ 
and  attaching  it  to  this  country. 

*  It  is  with  inexpressible  r^ret,  after  all  he  now  knows  of  your  Ma- 
jesty^s  sentiments,  that  Mr.  Pitt  troubles  your  Majesty,  thus  at  larjg;e^ 
With  the  general  grounds  of  his  opinion,  and  finds  himself  obllgedto 
add,  that  this  opinion  is  unalterably  fixed  In  his  mind.  It  must,  there-* 
fore,  unalterably  guide  his  politick  conduct,  if  it  should  be  your  Ma- 
jes^s  pleasure,  tkftt,  after  thus  presuming  to  open  himself  fiilly  to  your 
Majesty,  he  should  jremain  in  that  reqionsible  situation  in  which  your 
Ms^fmbf  has  sO  long  oondeeoended  graciously  and  favourably  to  accept 
tda  seryices.  It  wiH  affovd  him^  kSmd^  a  great  re£ef  atid  ^tiaftction, 
if  be  may  be  idlowad  tohope,  that  yourJdqcsky  wiU  d«ga  iplitiirftiy  te 
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weigh  what  he  has  now  hunibly  submittied,  and  to  call  for  ainjf  eiqpla<^ 
niitibn  which  any  parts  of  itmay  i^pear  to  require. 

*  In  the  interval  which  your  Majesty  may  wish  for  consideration,  he 
win  not,  on  his  part,  in^rtune  your  Majesty  with  ai^  unnecessary  re- 
ference to  the  subject;  and  will  feel  it  his  duty  to  abstain  from  all  agi- 
tation of  this  subject  in  Parliament,  and  to  prevent  it,  as  far  as  depends 
oil  him,  on  the  part  of  others.  If,  on  the  results  of  such  consideration, 
y«>iflr  Majesty*s  objections  to  the  measure  proposed  should  not  be  re- 
moved, or  sufficiently  diminished  to  admit  of  its  being  brought  forward 
with  your  Majesty's  full  concurrence,  and  with  the  whole  weight  of 
government,  it  must  be  personally  Mr.  Pitt's  first  wish  to  be  released 
nom  a  situation,  which  he  is  conscious  that,  under  such  circumstances, 
he  could  not  continue  to  fill  but  with  the  greatest  disadvantage. 

*  At  the  same  time,  after  tibe  gracious  intimation,  which  has  been 
recently  conveyed  to  him,  of  your  Majesty's  sentiments  on  this  point, 
he  will  be  acquitted  of  presumption  in  adding,  that  if  the  chief  diffi- 
culties of  the  present  crisb  should  not  then  be  surmounted,  or  verv 
materially  diminished,  and  if  your  Majesty  should  continue  to  think 
that  his  humble  exertions  could,  in  any  degree,  contribute  to  conducting 
them  to  a  favourable  issue,  there  is  no  personal  difficulty  to  which  he 
will  not  rather  submit,  than  withdraw  himself  at  such  a  moment  from 
your  Majesty's  service.  He  would  even,  in  such  a  case,  continue,  for 
Budi  a  short  further  interval  as  might  be  necessary,  to  oppose  the  agi- 
tation or  decision  of  the  question,  as  far  as  he  can,  consistently  with  the 
line  to  which  he  feels  bound  unilformly  to  adhere,  of  reserving  to  him- 
self a  full  latitude  on  the  principle  itseJf,  and  objecting  only  to  the  time, 
and  to  the  temper  and  circumstances  of  the  moment.  But  he  must 
intreat  that,  on  this  supposition,  it  may  be  distinctly  understood,  that 
he  can  remain  in  office  no  longer  than  till  the  issue  (which  he  trusts  on 
eyery  account  will  be  a  speedy  one)  of  the  crisis  now  depending,  shall 
admit  of  your  Majesty's  more  easily  forming  a  new  arrangement ;  and 
that  he  will  then  receive  your  Majesty's  permission  to  carry  with  him 
into  a  private  situation  that  affectionate  and  grateful  attachment,  which 
your  Majesty's  goodness  for  a  lone  course  of  years  has  impressed  on 
his  mind,  and  that  imabated  zeal  for  the  ease  and  honour  of  your  Ma- 
jesty's government,  and  for  the  public  service,  which  he  trusts  will  always 
govern  his  conduct. 

*  He  has  only  to  intreat  your  Majesty's  pardon  for  troubling  you  on 
c^e  other  point,  and  taking  the  liberty  of  most  respectfully,  but  ex- 
plicitly, submitting  to  your  Majesty  the  indispensable  necessity  of  ef- 
fectually discountenancing,  in  the  whole  of  the  interval,  all  attempts  to 
make  use  of  your  Majesty's  name,  or  to  influence  the  opinion  cf  any 
individual,  or  descripticms  pf  men,  on  any  part  of  this  subject.' 


No.  II. — ^Thb  Kiko's  Answer. 

*  Queen's  House,  Feb.  1,  1801. 
*  I  should  not  do  justice  to  the  vnirm  impulse  of  my  heart,  if  I  entered 
cn  the  subject  most  unpleasant  to  my  mind,  vrithout  first  expressing, 
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that  the  cordial  affection  I  have  for  Mr.  Pitt,  as  well  as  high  opinion  of 
his  talents  and  inti^rity,  greatly  add  to  my  uneasiness  on  this  occasion; 
but  a  sense  of  religious  as  well  as  political  duty  has  made  me,  from  the 
moment  I  mounted  the  throne«  to  consider  the  oath  that  the  wisdom  of 
our  forefathers  have  enjoined  the  kings  of  this  realm  to  take  at  thm 
coronation,  and  enforced  by  the  obli^^n  of  instantly  following  it  vi^ 
the  course  of  the  ceremony  with  taking  the  Sacrament,  as  so  bioding  a 
religious  obligation  on  me  to  maintain  the  fundamental  maxims  on 
which  our  constitution  is  placed,  namely,  the  Church  of  En^fland  being 
the  established  one,  and  that  those  who  hold  employments  m  the  state 
must  be  members  of  it,  and  consequently  obliged  not  only  to  take  oatbi 
against  popery,  but  to  receive  the  holy  commuxuon  agreeably  to  thtf 
rites  of  the  Church  of  England. 

'  This  principle  of  duty  must,  therefore,  prevent  me  from  discussing 
any  proposition  tending  to  destroy  the  ground* work  of  our  happy  c<m« 
stitution,  and  much  more  so  that  now  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pitt,  which  10 
no  less  than  the  compleat  overthrow  of  the  whole  fabric. 

*  When  the  Irish  propositions  were  transmitted  to  me  by  a  joint 
message  from  both  houses  of  the  British  Parliament,  I  told  the  lords 
and  gentlemen  sent  on  that  occasion,  that  I  would  with  pleasure  and 
without  delay  forward  them  to  Ireland ;  but  that,  as  individuals,  I  could 
not  help  acquainting  them,  that  my  inclination  to  an  union  with  Irer 
land  was  principally  founded  on  a  trust,  that  the  uniting  the  establuriied 
churches  of  the  t\vo  kingdoms  would  for  evet  shut  the  door  to  any 
further  measures  with  respect  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 

*  These  two  instances  must  show  Mr.  Pitt,  that  my  ojHnions  are  not 
those  formed  on  the  moment,  but  such  as  I  have  imbibed  for  forty 
years,  and  from  which  I  never  can  depart;  but,  Mr.  Pitt  once 
acquainted  with  my  sentiments,  his  assuring  me  that  he  will  stave  off 
the  only  question  whereon  I  fear  £r<Hn  his  letter  we  can  never  agree, 
— for  the  advantage  and  comfort  of  continuing  to  have  his  advice  and 
exertions  in  public  affairs,  I  will  certainly  abstain  from  talking  on  this 
subject,  which  is  the  one  nearest  my  heart.  I  cannot  help  if  others 
pretend  to  guess  at  my  opinions,  which  I  have  never  disguised ;  but  if 
those  who  unfortunately  cUffer  with  me  will  keep  this  subject  at  ]:est,  I 
will,  on  my  part,  most  correctly  on  my  part,  be  silent  also ;  but  this 
restraint  I  shall  put  on  myself  from  affection  for  Mr.  Pitt,  but  further 
I  cannot  go,  for  I  cannot  sacrifice  my  duty  to  any  consideration. 

*  Though  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  the  power  of  changing  Mr.  Pitt's 
opinion,  when  thus  unfortunately  foted,  yet  I  shall  hope  his  sense  of 
duty  will  prevent  his  retiring  from  his  present  situation  to  Uie  end  of 
my  life ;  for  I  can  with  great  truth  assert,  that  I  shall,  from  puhlie  and 
private  considerations,  feel  great  regret  if  I  shall  ever  find  myself 
oblifi^ed,  at  any  time,  from  a  sense  of  religions  and  political  du^,  to 
yield  to  his  entreaties  of  retiring  from  his  seat  at  the  board  of  treasury. 
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*  Mr.  Pht  cannot  help  entreating  your  Majesty's  pennission  to  ex- 
prejis  how  very  sincerely  he  is  penetrated  with  the  affecting  expres- 
sions of  vonr  Majesty's  kindness  and  goodness  to  himself,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  tne  comnnmication  with  which  he  has  been  under  t^  necessity 
of  tronbhng  your  Majesty.  It  is,  therefore,  with  additional  pain  he 
feels  himself  bound  to  state,  that  tihe  final  decision  which  your  Majesty 
has  forined  on  the  great  subject  in  question  (the  motives  to  which  he 
respects  and  honours),  and  his  own  unalterable  sense  of  the  line  ^diich 
public  duty  requires  from  him,  must  make  him  consider  the  moment  as 
now  arrived,  when,  on  the  principles  which  he  has  already  explained, 
it  must  be  his  first  wish  to  be  released^  as  soon  as  possible,  from  his 
present  situation.  He  certainly  retuns  the  same  anxious  desire,  in  the 
iim^  Bpd  mode  of  quitting  it,  to  consult,  as  much  as  possible,  yqor 
Majesty's  ease  and  convenience,  and  to  avoid  embarrassment  But  he 
mpat  franjcly  confess  to  your  Majesty,  that  the  difficulty  even  of  his 
temporary  continuance  must  ppcessarily  be  increased,  and  may  very 
0iortly  become  insi^perable,  from  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  import  <w 
pne  passage  in  your  Majesty's  note,  which  hardly  leaves  him  room  to 
hope,  that  your  Majesty  thinks  those  steps  can  be  taken  for  effectually 
^countenancing  all  attempt^  to  make  use  of  your  Majesty*s  name,  or 
to  influence  opinions  on  this  subject,  which  he  has  ventur(?d  to  repre- 
sent as  indispensably  necessary  during  any  interval  in  which  he  might 
remain  in  o^ce.  He  has,  however,  ihe  less  anxiety  in  laying  Uiis 
sentiment  before  your  M*j®8ty,  because,  independent  of  it,  he  is  more 
and  more  convinced,  that,  your  Majesty's  final  decision  being  once 
taken,  the  sooner  he  is  allowed  to  act  upon  it,  the  better  it  will  be  for 
your  Majesty's  service.  He  trusts,  and  sincerely  believes,  that  yoiir 
Majesty  cannot  find  any  long  delay  necessary  for  forming  an  arrange- 
ment for  conducting  your  service  with  credit  and  advantage,  and  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  t^e  feebleness  and  uncertainty,  which  is  almost 
inseparable  from  a  temporary  government,  must  soon  produce  an  effect, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  which  might  lead  to  serious  inconvenience. 
Mr.  Pitt  trusts  your  Majesty  wiU  believei  that  a  sincere  anxiety  for  the 
future  ease  and  strength  of  your  government  is  one  strong  motive  for 
his  presuming  thus  to  press  thi$  consideration.' 

Nq.  IV. — ^Twi  Kuro's  Aksw^r* 

«  Queen's  Ihrne,  February  5<k»  ISOl. 

*  ^e  box  from  Mr.  Pitt  contained  two  letters,  and  a  warrant  k 
favour  of  Mr.  Long.  I  cannot  have  ^e  smallest  difficulty  in  dgniii|^ 
the  proposed  warrant,  as  I  think  him  a  very  valuable  man,  and  know 
•how  much  Mr.  Pitt  esteems  him. 

^l-had  flattered  myself  that,  on  the  strong  assurance  I  gave  Mr. 
Pitt,  of  keeping  perfectly  silent  on  tiwf  subject  whereon  we  entirdy 
differ,  provided^  on  his  pcpi;^  he  kept  off  from  any  disquisition  on  it  for 
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the^pfOfeot;,  which  w^  tb9  maio  object  of  the  letter  I  wrote  to  him  on 
Swday,  we  b^  uaderstood  our  present  liAe  of  ponduct;  )m%  9^  I 
up&rtUBately  find  Mr.  Pitt  does  not  draw  the  same  conclusion,  I  m^9l^ 
come  to  the  unpleasant  decision,  as  it  will  deprive  Me  of  his  political 
service,  of  acquaiotmg  him,  that,  rather  than  forego  what  I  look  pn  aa 
my  duty*  I  wiU,  without  unnecessary  delay,  attempt  to  make  the  mps^ 
creditable  arrangement,  and  such  as  Mr,  Pitt  will  think  t^ost  to  th« 
advantage  of  my  service,  as  well  as  to  the  security  of  the  public ;  but 
he  must  not  be  surprised,  if  I  eannot  fix  how  soon  that  can  possibly 
be  done,  though  he  may  rest  assured  that  it  shall  be  done  with  as  mucn 
expedition  as  so  4i%uU  a  subject  will  adn^it.  ^  G.  R/ 


We  shall  make  no  apo)o^  for  extracting  here  some  letters  of 
the  Earl  of  Chatham  to  his  illustrious  son,  when  studying  at  C^m^ 
bridge,  which  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  has  made  public*  W# 
W^  seen  what  Mr.  Pitt  was  in  the  inaturity  of  his  life ;  these 
letters  may  help  us  to  form  son^  notion  of  what  he  was  in  bis 
jouth. 

*  Burton  Pynsent,  Od.  9th,  1773. 

<  Thursday's  post  brought  us  no  letter  ^m  the  dear  traveller :  we 
trust  this  day  will  prove  more  satisfactory  ^  it  is  tiie  happy  day  thai 
gave  us  your  brother,  and  will  not  be  less  in  favour  with  all  here,  if 
it  should  give  us,  about  four  o*ck»k,  an  epistle  from  my  dear  William, 
By  l^at  hour,  I  reckon,  we  shall  be  wann  in  our  cups,  and  shall  not 
fail  to  pour  forth,  with  renewed  joy,  grateful  hbations  over  the  much- 
wished  tidings  of  your  prosperous  progress  towards  your  destination. 
We  compute,  that  yesterday  brought  3W)u  to  the  venerable  aspect  of  an 
alma  mater ;  and  that  you  are  invested  to-day  wi^  the  toga  virilis. 
Your  raee  of  manh/  virtue  and  t/^^/w/  knowledge  is  now  begun,  and 
may  the  favour  of  heaven  smile  upon  the  noble  career ! 

'  Little  ■  ■  ■  was  really  disappointed  at  not  bein^  in  time  to  see 
your— a  good  mark  for  my  young  vivid  friend.  He  is  just  as  much 
compounded  of  the  elements  of  air  and  fire  as  he  was.  A  due  pro<^ 
portion  of  terrestrial  solidity  will,  I  trust,  come,  and  make  him  per^ot' 
How  happy,  my  beloved  boy,  is  it,  that  your  mamma  and  I  can  tell 
ourselves,  there  is  at  Cambridge  ene,  without  a  beard,  ^  and  all  ike 
elements  so  mixed  in  him,  that  nature  might  stand  up  and  say,  This  i« 
a  man."  I  now  tate  leave  for  to^ay,  not  meamng  this  for  what  Jimoet 
ealls  a  regular  letter,  but  a  flying  bought,  that  wings  itself  towarda 
my  absent  William.    Horses  are  ready,  and  all  is  birihi-day. 

^  Bradshaw  has  shone,  this  auspicbus  morning,  in  a  very,  fine  speedi 
tt  congratulation ;  but  I  foresee  ^^  his  sun  sets  weeping  in  the  lowest 
west,*'  tiiat  is,  a  fatal  bowl  of  punch  will,  before  night,  quench  this 
luminary  of  oratory.  Adieu«  again  and  again,  sweet  boy ;  and  if  you 
aequire  heahh  and  strangdi  every  time  I  wish  them  to  you,  you  \H1I 
be  fi  s^oad  Sampson,  ai^  what  ia  more,  will,  I  am  sure,  keep  your 

.  .  *  Burton 
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i^  LeamafBk  Ittte  Mtl^tiU/  Oeorge  III. 

«  BufiOH  Pyrment,  Od.  80,  1778. 
^With  what  ^se  of  mind  and  joy  of  heart  I  write  to  tav  loved 
Williatn,  since  Mr.  "S^Hlson's  comfortable  letter  of  Monday !  I  do  not 
mean  to  address  you  as  a  sick  man :  I  trust  in  heaven,  that  eonvtieiceni 
is  the  only  title  I  am  to  give  you  in  the  ailing  tribe  ;  and  tibat  you  are 
tiOW  enjoying  the  happy  advantage  erf  Dr.  Glynn's  acquaintance,  as 
dne  of  the  chieerful  and  witty  sons  of  Apollo,  in  his  poetic,  not  his 
medical,  attribute.  But,  thoi^h  I  indulge,  with  inexpressible  delight, 
the  thought  of  your  returning  health,  I  cannot  help  being  a  little  in 
paib,  lest  you  should  make  more  haste  than  good  speed  to  be  well.  Your 
mamma  has  been  before  me,  in  suggesting  that  most  useful  proverb, 
reader  pour  mieux  sautert  useful'  to  all,  but  to  the  ardent,  necessary. 
You  may  indeed,  my  aweet  boy,  better  than  any  one,  practise  this  sage 
dictum,  without  any  risque  of  being  thnmm  out  (as  little  James  would 
flay)  in  the  ckac^  of  learning.  All  you  want,  at  present,  is  quiet ; 
with  this,  if  your  ardor  aqiirrevety  can  be  kejU  in,  till  you  are  stronger, 
you  wiU  make  noise  enough.  How  happy  the  task,  my  noUe,  amiable 
boy,  to  caution  you  only  against  pursuing  too  much  all  those  libend 
and  praiseworthy  things,  to  which  less  happy  natures  are  perpetoalfy 
to  be  spurred  a&d  di:mn !  I  will  not  teaze  you  with  too  long  a  lecture 
ia  favour  of  inactionf  and  a  competent  Hupidity,  your  two  best  tutors 
and  ornnpamens  at  present.  You  have  time  towpexei  consider  there  is 
but  the  Encyclopedia;  and  when  jtm  have  mastered  all  tiiat,  what  will 
remain  ?  You  vpill  want,  like  Alexander,  another  workl  to  conquer. 
Your  mamma  jmns  ma  in  every  word ;  and  we  know  how  much  your 
affectionate  mind  can  saeri^^  to  our  earnest  and  tender  wishes. 
Brothers  and  sisters  vce  well ;  all  feel  about  you,  think  and  talk  of 
you,  as  they  ought.  My  affectionate  remembnmces  go  in  greal  abun- 
dance to  Mr.  Wilson.  Vive,  Vale*  is  the  unceasing  prayer  of  your 
truly  loving  father,  ■  *  Chatbam.' 

'  Hayes,  Sunday,  July  17, 1774. 
*  Need  I  tell  my  dear  William,  that  his  letter,  received  this  morning, 
diffused  general  joy  here  ?  To  know  that  he  is  well  and  hsppy,  ani 
to  be  happy  ourselves,  is  one  and  the  same  thing.  I  am  g\ad  that 
Chambers,  Hall,  and  tufted  Robe,  continue  to  please ;  and  make  no 
doubt,  that  all  the  nine,  in  their  several  departments  of  charming,  will 
sue  for  your  k>ve  with  all  their  powers  of  enchantment  I  know  too 
weU  the  danger  of  a  new  amour  or  of  a  reviving  passion,  not  to  have 
some  isars  for  your  discretion.  Give  any  of  these  alluring  ladies  the 
meeting  by  day-light^  juid  m  their  turns  ;  not  becoming  the  sktoe  of  any 
one  of  them  ;  nor  be  drawn  into  late  hoia^  by  tiie  temptation  of  their 
fnveet  converse.  I  rejcMce  that  coUege  is  not  yet  evacuated  of  its 
learned  garrison ;  and  I  hope  the  governor  of  this  fortress  of  scienee, 
the  master,  or  his  admirable  aides*&*camp,  the  tutors,  will  not  soon  re- 
pair to  their  respective  excursions.  Dr.  Brown,  to  whom  I  desire  to 
present  my  best  compliments,  is  very  obliging  in  accommodating  ycm 
with  a  stable. .  I  hope  with  thb  aid  Mr.  Wilson's  computation  may 
not  be  out  above  one  half,  to  bring  it  all  near  themark.  I  condude,  a 
/  horse's 
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hcftse^  dkfwstkte  «t  Cambridge  is  upcm  tke  scale  of  a  sizar's  connxxms. 
'Hewewrkpffove^  I  am  glad  to  think  you  and  he  witt  fiad  more  fonve- 
nieDce  for  riding  at  etery  spare  hour  that  offers,  fituckj  will  carry 
Mr.  Wilson  aafe^^^md,  I  trust,  not  nnpleasantiy.  The  broilers  oi  ikb 
tarf  may  bold  the  aolid  contents  of  his  should^  and  Iw^and  somf^ 
what  cbtap ;  but  by  Dan's  leave,  he  ia  no  uncreditaMe  ekrical  steed. 
No  news  yc^  from  Pitt.    James  is  here,  tke  flower  of  schoolboys. 

*  Your  lovii^  father,  Chathaii .' 


♦  Hayes,  Sept. «,  177-k 

*  I  write,  my  dearest  William,  the  post  just  going  out,  only  to  thank 
you  for  your  most  welcome  letter,  and  for  the  affectionate  anxiety  you 
«xpre^  for  my  situation,  left  behind  in  the  hospital,  when  our  flying 
camp  moved  to  Stowe.  Gout  has  for  the  present  subsided,  and  seems 
to  intend  deferring  his  favours  till  winter,  if  autumn  will  do  its  duty 
and  bless  us  with  a  course  of  steady  weather ;  those  days,  which  Ma« 
dame  de  Sevign6  so  beautifoUy  paints,  des  jours  JUis  dor  et  de  soye, 

*'  I  have  the  pleasure  to  tell  you,  your  mother  and  sisters  returned 
perfectly  well  from  Bucks,  warm  in  praises  of  magnificent  and  princely 
Stowe ;  and  full  of  due  sentiments  oi  the  agreeable  and  kind  reception 
they  found  there.  No  less  than  two  dancings,  in  the  short  time  they 
passed  there.  One  escape  from  a  wasp's  nest,  which  proved  only  an 
adventure  to  talk  of,  by  the  incomparable  skill  and  presence  of  mind  of 
Mr.  Cotton,  driving  our  girls  in  his  carriage  wi&  four  very  fine  horses, 
and  no  postilion.  They  fell  into  an  andmscade  of  wasps  more  fierce 
than  Pandours,  who  b«set  these  coursers  of  spirit  not  inferior  to 
Xanikiis  and  Podaraes,  and  stung  them  to  madness ;  when  disdaining 
the  master^s  hand,  he  turned  them  short  into  a  hedge,  threw  some  of 
them,  as  he  meant  to  do ;  and  leajmig  down,  seized  the  bridles  c^  the 
leaders,  which  afforded  time  for  your  sisters  to  get  out  safo  and  sound, 
&eir  honour,  in  point  of  courage,  intact,  as  well  as  their  bones ;  for 
they  are  celebrated  not  a  little  on  their  composure  in  this  alarming 
situation.  I  rejoice  that  your  time  passes  to  your  mind,  in  the  evacuated 
seat  of  the  Muses.  However,  knowing  that  those  heavenly  ladies  (un« 
lyre  the  London  fair)  delight  most,  and  spread  their  choicest  charms 
and  treasures,  in  sweet,  retired  solitude,  I  wont  wonder  that  their  true 
votary  is  happy  to  be  alone  with  them.  Mr.  Pretyman  will  by  no 
means  spoil  company,  and  I  wish  you  joy  of  his  return.  How  many 
commons  haveyou  lost  (^  late?  Whose  fences  have  you  broken ;  and 
in  what  k>rd  of  the  manor's  pound  have  any  straifs  of  science  been 
found,  since  the  famous  adventure  of  catching  the  horses  with  such  ad- 
nurable  address  and  alacrity  ?  I  beg  my  aJTectionate  compliments  to 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  heme  you  will  both  beware  of  an  inclosed  country  for 
the  future.  Little  James  is  still  with  us,  doing  penance  for  the  hiah 
living  so  weU  described  to  you  in  Mrs.  Pam*s  excellent  epistle.  All 
loves  follow  my  sweetest  boy  in  more  abundance  than  I  have  time  or 
ability  to  express. 

*  I  desire  my  best  compliments  to  the  kind  and  obliging  master,  who 
lovea  Cic^irQ  ^nd  yoiif '  ^ 
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.  *  Pow  CMi  I  employ  my  reviving  pen  $q  well  aa  by  ad^refsiog  « lew 
^es  to  the  Aopa-and  cmfort  of  my  life,  my  deiMT  WUliAm?  Von  will 
b*ve  pleasure  to  see,  uoder  my  own  hai)4,  that  I  mend  e¥ery  day,  and 
that  X  am  all  but  well.  I  have  been  this  moming  to  Camden'^plaeQ, 
Hnd  austained,  most  manfully,  a  visit,  ^  all  tiie  idle  taU^  thereof,  far 
abov^  an  hour,  by  Mr.  Ncnrms^'s  clock;  and  returned  home,  untired, 
to 'dinner,  wh^re  I  ate  like  a  farmer.  Lord  Mahon  has  confounded, 
not  convinced,  the  incorrigible  soi^disant  Dr.  Wilson.  Dr.  Franklin's 
lighctniqgy  rebel  as  he  is,  stands  proved  the  more  innocent ;  and  Wilson's 
9obs  must  yield  to  the  pointed  conductors.  On  Friday,  horA  ^aikon's 
{pdefatigable  spirit  is  to  exhibit  another  incendium,  to  lord  mayoi;^ 
loreign  ininisterH,  and  all  lovers  of  philosophy  and  the  good  of  society ; 
m^  means  to  illuminate  the  horizon  with  a  tittle  bonfire  of  twelve  hunr 
dr^  faggots  and  a  double  edii)ce.  Had  our  dear  friend  been  borfi 
sooner,  Nero  and  the  second  Charles  oould  never  b^ive  |^n^sed  themv 
selves  by  reducing  to  ashes  the  two  noblest  cities  in  the  world.  My 
hand  begins  to  demand  repose ; — so,  with  my  best  compUpien^  to 
AristptLe,  Homer,  Thucydides,  Xenopbon,  not  forgetting  Uie  civiliansi 
^4  W  of  natipn^  tribe,  adi^u,  my  dearest  WilUam, 

f  Your  ever  mpst  affectionate  father, 


Notes, 

^^*  We  have  received  a  letter  from  a  ver^  worthy  officer  of  the  East  lodia  Com* 
p|iy*e  r^9¥fw  naval  eervio^^  poietieg  out  a  raiatake  in  the  article  p«  the  Bvnfq^^  w«r» 

IP  our  ImX  number.  It  was  far  from  our  intention  to  say  anything  disrespectful  coqi 
cerning  the  gentlemen  of  that  service;  and  their  proper  de^gnatlon  wa?  madver|ei}t}Y 
made  use  of  in  reference  to  quite  another  class  of  persons. 

411  We  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ellis,  (the  missionary,)  in  which  he  tpUs  us 
that  the  ^  Letter  from  Bohi^  quoted  in  the  last  page  of  our  last  number,  is  a  foi^ry. 
Is  answer  to  this,  we  can  only  assure  Mr.  Ellis,  that  the  letter  certaiaiy  did  come  from 
th#  3ai)4wicb  Islands ;  th^t  its  geouinenes^  neither  has  becpi,  nor  19,  deu^^4,  eithff 
j}v  the  officer  of  the  Blonde  who  received  it,  or  by  his  captain  j  and  that  the  gentlemea 
of  that  ship  generally  concur  in  stating  the  tenour  of  the  letter  to  be  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  the  sentiments  which  Boki  was  in  the  habit  of  expressing  to  them  while  they 
were  in  his  society.  We  can  easily  believe  that  Mr.  Boki  may  n^  have  beeu  in  dM 
hatiU  of  writiofy  or  ev«9  of  i^pealuag  hia  piivd  qqite  m  9pe9ly*-fta  Mf.  iUUa* 
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Israel.    By  H.  Thompson^  M. A.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 
Twelve  Sermons  preached  to  a  Country  Congregation.     12mo.     8s.  6d. 
the  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Christian  Dispensation,  with  reference  to  the  SaltabiBty 

of  the^  Heathen.    Bvo.     l2s. 
The  Apocalypse  of  St.  John,  or  a  Prophecv  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Fall  tff  the 

Cbtfrdh  of  Rome;    the  Fretch  Revolution;  the  Universal  War,  and  ^e  Flntfi 

Triumph  of  Christianity ;  being  a  New  Interpretation.    By  the  Rev.  George  Croly, 

M.A.H.,  R.S.L.    8vo.     129. 
A  Vhtdication  of  the  Sentiments  contidned  in  a  Letter  to  *  Clergyman  on  the  peci^iar 

Tenets  of  the  Present  Day.    By  R.  Bransby  Cooper,  Esq.,  M.P.    «vo.     10s.  6d. 
Rtmbsch's  Meditations  on  the  Passion  of  Christ.    Abridged  by  Samuel  Benson,  M.A. 

8vo.     10s.  6d. 
Religions  Characteristics.    By  Thomas  Aird.     l^mo.    Gs. 

A  Translation  of  Ben  Ezra  on  the  coming  of  the  Messiah;  with  *  Preface.  By  the  Rev. 
.  Edward  Irvhig.    2  Voli.    8vo.     11.  Is.. 

A  Survey  of  the  Revelations  of  St.  John  and  Prophecies  of  Daniel.    *12nw.    4#. 
Sixteen  Sermons,  doctrinal  and  practical,  elucidating  the  Study  of  Prophecy.    By  the 

Rev.  J.  N.  Coleman,  UJi.,  late  of  Queen's  College^  Oxford.    8vo.    lOs.  6d. 
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SehMOBfl.    Bt  the  Rer.  Joshua  Gil|ria.    8vo.    9s.  boards. 

Claims  of  the  EstablisbedCbarch,^ Sermon.    Bv  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Me»  AJf «   ftra.    Is. 

SorrowhiSf  Wb^  withoitt  Hope,  a'Strmon.    9f  Th»iiiMlU4es,(^LJ]t    J^fo.   la^  s^ed. 

A  Comfarative  View  of  Cbsisliaaity,  and  ill  Ibe  other  Forais  of  Religion,  trhieh  have 
existed,  particularlr  in  regard  to  their  moral  tendency.  Bf  William  Lawrence 
Brown,  D.D.  Principal  of  Marescbal  CoHegsy  Aberdeen,  hoc.  &c.    2  vols.  8vo.   18s. 

Sermons  and  Letters.  By  tha  Ute  Rev.  John  Richards,  A.M.  t  to  which  is  prefixed  a 
Memoir  of  the  Aothor.    1 2mo.    7s. 

Second  Thoughts  on  the  Person  of  Christ;  on  Human  Sia;  MnIoo  the  Atonement; 
containing  Reasons  for  the  Author's  Secession  from  the  Unitarian  Communion,  and 
bis  adherence  to  that  of  the  Established  Chnrch.  By  Charles  Abraham  Elton,  Esq. 
8vo.    3s. 

Adaptations  of  Scripture  to  Family  Devotion.     ISmo.    3s.  ; 

Pietas  Privata;  or  Book  of  Private  Devotion;   a  Series  of  Morning  and  Evening 

,  Jfrnrers  and  Meditaiions  for  every  Day  in  the  /Week,  and  on  Various  Occasions; 
with  introductory  Remarks  on  Pnyer,  by  Mrs.  Hannah  More.     18mo.    2s. 
TOPOGRAPHY.— VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Three  Months  in  Ireland.    By  an  English  Protestant    Post  8vo.    8s.  6d. 

Sketches  in  IreUnd,  descriptive  of  interesting  and  hitherto  unnoticed  Districts  in  the 
North  and  Sooth.    8vo.    lOs.  6d. 

The  London  Pocket  Chronicle,  containing  a  Digested  View  of  the  History,  Antiquity, 
and  Temporal  Government  of  the  City  of  London,  its  Laws,  Customs,  Rights,  Liber- 
ties, Privileges,  Exemptions,  Charters,  Courts,  Companies,  PnUic  Functionaries,  &c. 
With  a  Chronological  Record  of  the  most  important  civic  oecurrences,  from  the 
earliest  period,  and  an  Appendix  of  General  References :  the  whole  intended  for  the 
use  of  Citizens,  Merchants,  Lawyers,  and  Strangers.     18mo.    7s, 

Sketches  of  Persian  Life  and  Manners.  From  the  Journal  of  a  Traveller  in  the  East 
2  vols.     Post8vo.     18s. 

Noticias  Secretas  de  America.— The  Secret  Report  on  South  America,  made  to  the  " 
King  of  Spam,  by  Don  Antonio  de  UUoa  and  Don  Jorge  Joan.    In  the  original 
Spanish  Edited,  with  illustrated  Notes.     By  David  Barry.     Superbly  printed  in  (me 
large  Volume^  royal  4to.    With  Portraits  or  UUoa  and  Juan.    31.  3s. 

The  Present  State  of  Colombia ;  containing  an  Account  of  the  principal  Events  of  its 
Revolutionary  War,  the  Expeditions  fitted  out  in  Englaad  to  assist  in  its  Eman- 
cipation ;  its  Constitution,  Financial  and  Commercial  Laws  ;  Expenditure,  ^i^veauey 
and  Public  Debt;  Agriculture,  Mines,  and  Mining  Associations.  With  a  Map,  de- 
scriptive of  the  latest  Territorial  Division  of  the  Republic.  By  an  Officer,  late  in 
the  Colombian  Service.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Five  Years'  Residence  in  Buenos  Ayres,  during  the  years  1820  to  1825,  cobtaininc 
Remarks  on  the  Country  and  its  Inhabitants;  and  a  Visit  to  Colonia  del  Sacremento. 
By  an  Englishman.    8vo.    6s. 

Travels  from  India  to  England  ;  comprehending  a  Visit  to  the  Bnrman  Empire,  and  a 
Journey  through  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  European  Turkey,  &c.,  in  the  years  1^25-26. 
By  J.  E.Alexander,  Esq.    4to.    11.  lis.  6d. 

Travels  in  Mesopotamia ;  including  a  Journey  to  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  the  R«as  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon.  By  J.S.Buckingham,  Esq.  Second  Edition.  With  30 
Engravings.    2  vols.    8vo.     11.  lis.  5d. 

Travels  and  Adventures  in  Southern  Africa ;  comprising  ObeervationSy  made  daring 
Eight  Years*  Residence  at  the  Cape,  on  the  Progress  and  Proseects  of  British  Emi- 
grants ;  on  the  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Resources  of  tne  Colony ;  and  its 
adaptation  for  receiving  a  laree  additional  Influx  of  European  Settlers.  By  George 
Thompson, Esq.     Second  Edition.     In  2  vols.     8vo.    With  40 pUtes.     11.  lis.  6d. 

Proceedings  of  the  Expedition  to  explore  the  Northern  Coasts  of  Africa  in  1821  and 
1822;  comprehending  an  Account  of  the  Syrtis  and  Cyrenaica,  of  the  Ancient  Cities 
composing  the  Pentapolis.  and  other  various  existing  Remains.  ByCapt.F.  W. 
Beechy,  R.N.,  and  H.  W.  Beechy,  Esq.    4to. 

A  Tour  on  the  Rhine,  in  Switzerland  and  Italy,  in  1822  and  1823.  By  J.  Webb,  Esq. 
2  vols.    870.    18s. 
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THE 

QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

Art.  I. — L  Reply  to  the  Article  in  {he  Quarmrly  Review  for 
March,  1826,  on  the  Revelations  of  La  Sceur  SfativUe.  By 
Charles  Butler,  Esq. 

2.  Vie  et  Revelations  de  la  Soeur  de  la  Nativity,  ReligieiLse  con- 
verse  au  Convent  des  Urbanistea  de  Foughrea,  icruea  soua  aa 
Dict^e  par  le  Redaeteur  de  aea  R^v^laUona.  Seconde  Edition, 
omee  du  Portrait  de  la  Sceur,  et  cmgmenUe  d'un  volume  qui 
contient  tout  ce  ipie  la  Soeur  a  fait  Retire  peu  de  t^mpa  avant 
aamort.     Paris.  1819. 

3.  Vie  de  Marie  Ang4lique  de  la  Providence,  ou  T Amour  de 
Dieu  Sevi.     Par  BoudoQ.     Paris.  1825. 

4.  La  Vie  de  M.  Henri-Marie  Boudon,  Grand  Archidiacre 
d'Evreux.  Par  M.  Collet,  PrStre  de  la  Mission  et  Docteur 
en  Tb^ologie. 

'T^HE  readers  of  the  Fae'ry  Queen  may  call  to  mind  a  certain 
'''  personage  called  Maleger,  whom  Prince  Arthur  found  it 
more  difficult  to  destroy  than  all  the  giants,  Paynim  knights, 
miscreants,  and  monsters,  of  whom  he  rid  the  earth.  He  mauled 
htm  first  with  an  iron  mace  in  a  manner  which  would  have  placed 
any  other  enemy  beyond  all  aid  of  a  surgeon  ;  but  Maleger  had 
n6  sooner  been  &us  killed,  than  up  he  was  from  the  ground, 
alive  again,  and  nothing  the  worse  for  a  killing.  The  good 
sword  Morchire,  so  called  because  it  bit  surely,  was  then  twice 
tried  upon  him ;  the  villain  was  cut  first  through  breast  and  back, 

*  That  thro'  his  carcase  <me  might  plainly  see/ 
and  secondly,  through  both  sides ;  Maleger  groaned  with  the  smart, 
but  was  presently  as  whole  and  as  brisk  as  before.  The  prince 
caught  him  in  his  arms,  as  Hercules  grasped  Antseus,  and  squeezed 
the  soul  out  of  his  body ;  but  as  soon  as  he  let  the  carcase  fall,  in 
came  the  soul  again,  and  there  was  Maleger,  ready  for  any  further 
killing  that  might  be  bestowed  upon  him.  Maleger  is  a  type  of 
Mr.  Butler.  No  one  that  ever  entered  the  lists  of  controversy 
has  been  more  thoroughly  confuted  than  this  most  pugnacious 
and  vivacious  of  controversialists.  The  vitals  of  his  argument 
have  been  pierced  througb  and  through,  its  bones  broken,  its 
limbs  lopped,  its  head  severed,  its  brains  beaten  out ;  and  yet,  like 
Maleger,  here  he  is,  still  in  the  field  !  And  as  it  is  not  sufficient 
for  hun  to  be  engaged  with  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  with  Dr. 
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PhillpottSy  Mr.  Townsend,  Mr^  Blanco  White,  smd  Mr.  SoudMy, 
be  must  indulge  in  an  episodical  diversion  against  the  Quarteii^ 
Review. 

This,  he  says,  is  rendered  absolutely  necessary,  by  the  '  cruel 
attack,'  in  that  Journal,  '  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
the  members  of  it,'Tiiade  on  occasion  of  Sister  Nativity's  Reve- 
lations. WitHoMt  wasting  time  in  exposing  the  preposterous 
artifice  of  repr^enting  an  attack  upon  the  Romish  Cnurch  as 
an  attack  upon  its  members  (as  if  no  public  question  could  be 
treated  without  giving  personal  offence !)  we  shall  proceed  to 
notice  this  gentleman's  reply  to  the  '  cruel'  article  of  which  he 
complains. 

Upon  the  authori^  of  a  divine  at  Paris,  and  of  a  French  eccle- 
siastic in  £ngland,  Mr.  Butler  assures  his  readers  that  the  Abb6 
Genet  '  was  a  very  credulous,  indiscreet,  and  ignorant  ecclesi- 
astic ;'  that  his  work  neither  possessed  nor  merited  any  degree  of 
authority  or  consideration,  and  that  its  circulation  among  the 
people  was  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  in  which  Sister  Nati- 
vity lived.  If  this  latter  assertion  be  well  founded,  it  would  form 
a  curious  exception  to  the  old  remark — that  a  prophet  hath  no 
honour  in  his  own  country.  But  what  says  the  editor  of  this  new 
Apocalypse?  He  tells  us,  that  they  who  thought  the  time  watf 
come  for  laying  before  the  world  a  work  so  aurprisiog,  and  so 
worthy  of  attention  at  the  present  crisis,  had  not  been  deceived  | 
for  the  first  edition  had  been  exhausted  in  a  very  short  tkne, 
and  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  undertaking  a  second,*  to 
answer  the  demands  which  were  made  upon  them  Irom  ail 
quarters.  This  new  edition  is  embellished  with  a  portrait  of 
bister  Nativity  kneeling  before  die  altar ;  and  it  is  still  further 
enriched  with  a  fourth  volume,  containing  her  latter  writings,  aad 
certain  new  developements  concerning  the  persecutions  of  th« 
church  ;  being  the  papers  which  M.  Genet  speaks  of  as  'a  kind  of 
Deuteronomy.  These  are  sufficient  indications  that  M.  Beatte4 
the  publisher,  bookseller  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Dauphin,  wae 
satisfied  with  the  success  of  the  first  edition.  Neither  this,  bow- 
ever,  nor  the  degree  of  attention  which  the  new  Apocalypae  mmj 
have  excited  in  Paris,  is  of  any  consequence  to  us,  for  whom  it  ift 
enough  that,  through  our  means,  this  precious  work  has  obtained  in 
England  the  attention  which  it  so  weU  deserves. 

Mr.  Butler  favours  us  with  the  opinion  of  a  Freoch  jfwnial 
upon  this  subject,  L'Ami  de  la  Religion  tt  du  Roi^  which  sti^ 
Buously  upholds  the  ancient  regime  in  all  things,  and  baa  the  nMiel 
extensive  circulation  of  any  ecclesiastical  journal  in  France.    :Tbe 

•  We  learn,  also,  from  Mr.  Butler  himself,  thai  an  Abridgement  of  these  RevelatloM 
b«8  been  published,  '       '  • 
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jo«nui&st  praisea  the  piety  of  these  Revelations,  but  (questions 
their  orthodoxyi  and  ^  intimates  more  than  doubt  of  theu-  divine 
origination.'  He  says  that  the  Abb6  Genet  was  a  virtuous  man, 
and  estimable  on  many  accounts,  but  of  small  parts  and  no 
judgment ;  vain,  perhaps,  of  directing  the  conscience  of  a  nun 
Vi4io  had  revelations,  and  not  far  from  believiiig  that  he  himself 
was  inspired.  '  It  was  a  misfortune  to  Sister  Nativity,  that  she 
gave  her  confidence  to  a  person  so  credulous,  and  so  easily  in- 
fatuated by  fancies,'  and  who  was  more  liLely  to  injure  than 
serve  the  work  whidi  he  edited.  That  some  ecclesiastics  should 
have  been  struck  by  what  was  good  in  it  is  not  surprising,  but 
already  it  seems  to  have  lost  something  of  the  credit  which  had 
been  given  it*  Bishops  had  prohibited  it  in  religious  communi- 
ties. The  Grand  Vicar  of  the  diocese  of  Rennes  had,  it  is  said, 
exerted  himself  to  prevent  the  publication.  *  At  Paris,  men, 
whom  theif  titles,  their  learning,  and  their  talents  have  placed  at 
^ke  head  of  the  clergy,  think  themselves  bound  to  act  mth 
caution  on  a  subject  of  so  much  delicacy.'  He  acts  with  some 
caution  himself,  nowhere  throwing  die  slightest  suspicion  of  deli- 
berate imposture  upon  this  atrocious  fabrication,  nor  hinting  at 
its  impiety :  he  only  observes  that  '  some  singular  traits  afford 
ground  for  apprehension  that  imagination  played  its  part  in  some 
of  the  Revelations,  and  that  what  the  Sister  says  upon  the  subject 
of  marriage  comes  with  singular  impropriety  from  the  mouth  of 
a  nun.'  He  publishes^  also,  a  letter  from  the  Abb6  Barruel, 
wherein  that  well-known  personage  complains  that  there  were 
many  things  in  the  printed  book,  and  particularly  in  the  notes, 
which  vrere  not  in  die  copy  •  that  he  received  from  M.  Genet ; 
notkes  and  disproves  a  suspicion  which  had  been  raised,  that 
the  whole  work  was  a  fiction  of  Genet's ;  says  that  Gknet's  talents 
were  not  above  mediocrity ;  that  many  things  in  the  book  ought 
to  have  been  retrenched,  and  others  pul  into  good  French ;  and 
finaUy,  that  this  is  the  testimony  which  he  thinks  it  incumbent 
upon  him  to  give  respecting  the  author  and  editor  of  a  production 
which  contains  things  singular  and  difficult  to  explain,  but  some 
that  may  serve  for  the  edification  of  its  readers,  and  which  have 
even  excited  the  surprise  of  theologians. 

It  appears,  indeed,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Revelations,  that 
the  Abb6  Barruel  would  fain  have  kept  in  the  back  ground  when 
fine  new  Apocalypse  was  brought  to  light.  He  had  not  expected 
Aat  the  letters  which  he  wrote  in  its  pnnse  were  to  be  published  i 
finding,  however,  that  his  name  was  to  appear,  he  writes  to  the 
publisher,  uwi  says  diat  he  retracts  nothing  of  what  he  had  said, 
but  desires  it  may  be  added  that  he  had  objected  to  certain  things, 
which  M.  Genet  prcmiised  either  to  expunge  or  to  alter;   and 
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portunity  6f  deliV^rfng  bis'iopy  df' 'fliif'ni^huMiHpt' 
of  his  Holiness,  expecting  that  it  AVbtfld^not^'be^'tteM^Jiiiflbfiihe 
M'orld  till  it  had  been  ex^ltnined  fcy  the'itoSt'tomtJeietftnof  ^1 
jiidte^.  He  did  not,  however/ itoed*n' to  censdtiethisfer^i^hov'JiioW 
idi^t  circumstances  had  changed,  thought  p\A>periiM  l^n^<iib 
delay  the  publication;  on  the  contrary,  hef^ould'ioak'&Mciavtfy 
for  a  book,  the  author  and  the  coitnpilcr  of  litteh'he  itifiitfitrily 
esteemed  and  respected.  This  is  a  ttdtkeabte  Ifebsi-J'  One  ••f 
these  worthy  Abb6s  communicates  to  tlie  oth^f  a  bobk'whidi  he 
distinctly  declares  to  be  an  inspired  work;  theolhcft  rt<6feftis  iKas 
such,  and  nevertheless  objects  tb  certain  thiirrgs  contained ^ in: vi; 
and  M.  Genet  then  promises  either  to  ^icputige  or  alter  the  'pas- 
sages thus  objected  to — that  is,  to  expunge  or  Siltfer  what,  acc^- 
ing  to  hi^  own  most  solemn  asseverations,  had  been  iti  tbe^fii^t 
instance  immediately  revealed  to  the  ntin,  and,  in  the  second^,  re- 
corded by  himself,  as  he  mote  than  insinuates,  under  the  influeiKe 
of  inspiration.  Both  in  this  letter  and  in  that  to  the  And'  d^'la 
Religion  et  du  Roi,  the  Abb6  Barruel  betra3rs  a  wish  to'facfc  ot*^ 
of  the  affair  if  he  could  :  he  seems  to  have  been  apprehensive  I^t 
the  unpleasant  reflection  shbuld  be  made  by  some  part  of  l^e 
public,  that  Freemasons  and  Illuminis  were  not  the  only  fmOer- 
nities  who  had  conspired  for  the  purpose  of  deluding  and  goVerb- 
ing  mankind.  * 

Thus  much  for  the  '  Opinions  of  Foreign  Divinesf  on  the  Reveh- 
tions  of  Sister  Nativity ;'  Mr.  Butler  comes  next  to  the  *  Opinions 
of  the  English  Divines'  on  the  same  subject.  The  religious' «6b- 
cerns  of  the  English  Romanists  are  under  the  spiritual  dfi^e«lion 
of  four  Vicars  Apostolic,  One  of  these,  Dr.  Douglas,  ^dedined, 
on  account  of  his  ignorance  of  the  French  language,  to  <  give*  ihy 
opinion  upon  the  work;  his  successor.  Dr.  Poyntei^  declstftd 
against  it,  pointed  out  more  than  twenty  erroneous  pasi^aglis  in 
a  writing  which  lie  transmitted  to  the  Abb6  Gerfiet,^  and  nheu'lhe 
book  was  published,  and  some  copies  were  sent  ftom  Firancefto 
a  London  Romish  bookseller,  for  sale,  he  interfeiied,  and  pre- 
vented it  from  being  sold  in  England.  When  our  *  cruel* -aiticle 
induced  Mr.  Butler  to  inquire  for  it,  '  he  could  not  find'a"ftin|le 
copy,  either  in  the  Protestant  or  Catholic  markets  'of  London ; 
and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  he  procured- even- a 'cbpy 
upon  loan.'  A  second  Vicar  Apostolic  declared  agaiueit'tbeiii. 
Of  a  third,  Mr.  Butler  can  only  say  he  has  the  stroogeet  reasons 
for  believing  that  he  never  read  a  line  of  the  wdrk;^  aivdUis-abc- 
cessor  ^  read  only  a  few  pages  of  a  manuscript  ti^Belatiom '  bf  a 
portion,  and  never  intimated  any  opinion  in  their  fiiVour.^  'There 
remains  a  fourHi;  who  i&no  less  a  person  than  I^^'^Uiier.     f.On 
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^lMf)s..appvt^b^94tipp  oi.j^kpm  feay^  Mr*  Bu^er)  has  be^a  nien- 
4¥med'^:hi\t,  w^^^is.not.ii^  .pofs^eaaipn  of  the  whole  of  the  letter 
^hiclitCWtains  it.  It  13  probable  that  Dr.  Milner  suggested  In 
tit  somet  tetri^pchmei^,  or  alterations ;  or  made  some  objections, 
via itha  first  .line  of  U^e  eiUract  of  his,  letter  which  has  been  pub- 
.  Ushed^  he  says,  ''  the  production,  upon  the  whole,  appears  to  me 
vtcaryiwoncterful/'  'th^e  word^,  upon  the  whole,  evidently  show 
vdiat.  his  approbation  was  not  unqualified,  and  Uiat  some  things 
tjremaiaed  to  b«  cleared  up.' 

..    It  would  be  amusing  to  observe  how  uniformly,  in  his  replies, 

-Mr.' Butler,  avpids  aU  the  strpng'  points  which  are  pressed  upon 

^  him  by  hia  .opponents,  if  it  were  not  mournful  to  see  a  good 

■anfl  amiable  man  so  spell-bound  that  he  des^es  to  deceive  him- 

-Belf  and  to^  delude  others*    A  Vicar-General,  who,  according  to 

i-lbis  gentleman,  declined  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  new  Apoca- 

h9^¥  because, he  was  not  sufficiently  versed  in  the  French  lan- 

"guage,  de]^uted  that  task  to  certain  of  his  clergy,  and  among 

t  others,  to .  Dr>  Milner,  wha  ajmroved  it  for  him.     Can  it  be 

'  necessary  to  remind  a  person  of  Mr.  Butler's  le^al  attainments 

!  that  (mi  faeit  per  alios,  facit  per  $e?    Dr.  Milner's  is  not  a 

>^alihed  approbation;  he  says  it  ia  impossible  that  any  person 

~  iftbould  have  a  greater  veneration  for  these  Revelations  than  he 

'had)  or  be  more  anjuons  to  see  them  in  print,  for  the  edification 

of  the  good,  and  the  conversion  of  the  wicked.     That  he  did 

-  Bee  tftem  in  print  diere  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt,  for  he  lived 
rfltUAe  years  after  their  publication;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 

-  that,  when  one  pf  his  colleagues  decided  against  the  book,  and 
rr. another  prohibited  its  sale,  he  should  have  been  ignorant  of  its 
jienistence.  The  book  was  circulated  with  his  approbation  in 
vijthese  strong  and  unqualified  terms,  given  in  the  original  English, 
}.  ASiwell  as  in  a  Frendi  translation ;  and  that  approbation  he  never 
iuwididrew.  More  than  this,  he  adduces  Sister  Nativity,  in  the 
otiBiost  popular  and  boasted  of  his  works,  as  a  person  in  whom  the 
oipeffpot^al  succession  of  miraculous  gifts,  by  which  the  Romanists 
- 1  pretend  that  their  Church  is  characterised  for  the  trUe  one,  is  ex- 
:»l  emplified.  This  passage  we  must  recall  to  Mr.  Butler's  recol- 
.'  leetion,  as^  it  stands  in  Dr.  Milner's  End  of  Religious  Controversy, 

,  :»  book  with  which  he  has,  shown  himself  well  acquainted.  ^  Me- 
vtjthinks  (says  the  .Vicar-General)  I  hear  some  of  your  society  thus 
.fi  Asking  me^n— Z^  you  theth  pretend  that  your  Church  possesses  the 
rumra^Ufms  pouters  ut  the  present  day  ?  I  answer — that  the 
-  liCalholkc  Church,  betn^;  always  the  beloved  spouse  of  Christ 
J.  (.Rev.*x]Urt.90r'^t^  <^Q^nuing  at  all  times  to  bring  forth  children 
t>i  (of  heroical  .aanctity^  God  faib  not  in  this,  any  more  than  in  past, 
iCages^  toiilhis^a}e,h^;  ^d  the^nby.  unquestionable  miracles.  Ac 
^i..,'.M  ^  cordingly^ 
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cordingly,  in  the  processes  \vhich  are  constantly  going  on,  «t  iM 
Apostolical  See,  for  the  canonization  of  new  saints,  fresh  miracle 
of  a  recent  date  continue  to  be  proved  with  the  highest  degree  of 
evidence,  as  I  can  testify,  from  having  perused  on  the  spot  the 
official  printed  account  of  some  of  them.  For  the  further  satis- 
faction of  your  friends,  I  will  inform  them  that  I  have  had  satis- 
factory proof  that  the  astonishing  catastrophe  of  Louis  XVI. 
and  fais'queen,  in  being  beheaded  on  a  scaffold,  was  foretold  by 
a  nun  of  Foug^res,  Soeur  Nativit6,  twenty  years  before  it  hap- 
pened/ This  passage  is  transcribed  from  the  last  edition  of  the 
work  in  which  it  stands,  printed  in  1824,  and  revised  by  the 
author.  It  is  in  vain,  dien,  for  Mr.  Butler  to  pretend  that  Dr. 
Milner  gave  a  qualified  approbation  of  these  notable  Revelations. 
He  believed,  or  professed  to  beUeve,  till  the  last,  that  the  nun  was 
an  inspired  prophetess. 

Mr.  Butler's  position  is,  that  '  whatever  tfie  excesses  of  Sister 
Nativity  may  be,  and  however  great  the  number  or  respectability 
of  those  who  defend  them,  still,  as  the  doctrine  in  question' 
(what  doctrine  ?^  '  is  not  an  article  of  the  Catholic  creed,  the 
Catholic  body  is  not  chargeable  with  it.  This  is  a  position 
which  he  will  never  surrender.'  And  he  sums  up  his  defence 
thus: — 

*  The  writer  has  now  laid  before  his  readers,  all  the  information  which 
he  has  been  able  to  procure  respecting  the  Soeur  Nativite,  and  her 
writings.  The  cruel  attack  in  the  Quarterly  Review  upon  the  Roman 
CathoHc  Church,  and  the  members  of  it,  to  which  these  Revelations 
have  given  rise,  rendered  this  absolutely  necessary. 

*  That  all  the  Revelations  of  Sister  Nativit*^  were  the  effect  of  an  ex- 
alted imagination,  tlie  writer  has  no  doubt ;  he  acquits  her  of  fraud,  or 
any  intention  to  deceive ;  he  believes  her  to  have  been  a  pious  woman ; 
and  that  when  her  imagination  did  not  rise  too  high,  she  was  by  no 
means  destitute  of  sense  or  observation,  and  sometimes  rose  to  elo- 
quence. He  thinks  that  her  conceptions  of  the  Deity,  his  councils, 
and  the  dispensations  of  his  providence,  are  sometimes  both  eloquent 
and  just.  Of  the  Abbt^  G6n^t's  talents  or  sense,  he  entertains  a  jnean 
opinion. 

*  That  the  Sister's  pretensions  to  divine  communications  should 
obtain  credit  with  some,  he  considers  not  to  be  surprising ;  the  times 
favoured  it ;  the  remarks  upon  this  circiunstance,  whicl^  we  have  tran- 
scribed from  "  L'AnU  de  la  Religion  et  du  Roi"  are  very  pertinent. 

*  But  the  only  point  which  the  writer  proposed  to  himself  to  examine, 
was,  whether  the  publication  in  question,  or  any  circumstance  attending 
it,  affords  just  ground  for  abusing  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  or 
imputing  criminality  or  folly  to  it,  or  to  its  ministers  or  members,  or 
for  applying  to  them  terms  of  opprobrium  and  contumely.  He  flatters 
himself  that  he  has  most  successfully  shown,  that  nothing  of  this 

kind 
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land  bas  been  tnerited  bf  them,  on  account  of  the  Revelations  of  Soeur 
Nativit*^. 

*  Some  readers  of  these  pages  may  perhaps  have  seen  "  The  Sub- 
version OP  Materialism  by  credible  attestations  or  superna- 
tural   OCCURRENCES,    BT   J.  DeNNIS,   B.  C.  L.,  PrBBENDARY   OP   THE 

HoTAL  Collegiate  Church  op  Exeter  Castle,*'  published  in  this 
present  year. 

*  They  may  have  read  *'  the  extraordinary  narrative  which  it  con- 
tains, and  which  is  authenticated,*'  as  the  writer  explicitly  states,  •*  in 
verbo  sACERDOTis ;" — And  the  accounts  of  "  FareioeU  AppariiionSi-^ 
Supernatural  Foretokens^ — Supernatural  Dreams^ — Supernatural  Warn* 
tngsy — Apparitions  ^  —  Communications^ — Resuscitations^ —  Trances,  — 
Haunted  Wretches, — Vindictive  Witchcraft^ — Infernal  Transits^ — and 
Diabolical  Apparitions"  with  which  the  narrative  is  accompanied. 

*  Now,  this  is  the  work,  not  of  an  obscure  Nun,  immured  within  the 
gloom  of  a  convent,  but  of  a  Prebendary,  who  has  had  the  advantage 
of  an  university  education,  who  mixes  with  the  great  and  the  learned, 
and  whose  supernatural  relations  are  warranted  by  several  persons  of 
noble  families,  and  the  highest  respectability. 

*  Surely  it  would  be  the  extreme  both  of  wickedness  and  folly,  to 
chaise  this  book  upon  the  whole  Church  of  England.  Is  it  not  equally 
unjust,  to  charge  the  dreams  of  the  Soeur  NativittS  upon  the  whole 
Roman  Catholic  Church  ? 

'  Is  IT  NOT  HIQH  TIME  THAT  ALL  OHAROES  AND  RECRIMINATIONS  OF 
THIS  SORT  SHOULD  HAVE  AN  END  ?  Do  NOT  ALL  GENTLEMEN  DESIRE 
IT? 

*  Here  the  writer  leaves  the  question.' 

There  are  three  things  to  be  noticed  in  diis  summary:  the 
charge  which  is  so  indignantly  resented,  the  recrimination  which 
is  attempted,  and  the  favourite  appeal  to  all  gentlemen.  The 
charge  which  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  which  Protestant  Christ- 
endom, brings  against  the  Papal  Church  is,  that  of  impiety  and 
imposture,  evinced  in  a  succession  of  legends  not  more  false  than 
blasphemous ;  which  legends  that  Church  has  authenticated  and 
appropriated,  by  adopting  them  into  its  Liturgies,  and  by  canon- 
izing the  Saints,  male  and  female,  for  whose  honour  the  fables 
were  cunningly  devised,  and  by,  or  upon,  whom  (for  there  are 
cases  enough  of  both  kinds)  the  frauds  were  practised,  llie 
Quarterly  Review  averred  that  a  succession  of  such  frauds  can 
be  shown  from  the  earliest  times ;  and  it  exhibited  the  Apocalypse 
of  Sister  Nativit6  as  the  last  '  new  novel'  of  the  series.  It 
brought  this  Apocalypse  before  the  British  public,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  the  same  system  is  still  pursued,  and  by  the  same 
means ;  that  attempts  are  still  making  to  accredit,  by  immediate  re- 
velation, those  dogmas  and  practices  of  the  Romish  Church  against 
which  all  Protestants  declare^  as  being  corrupt  and  idolatrous, 

injurious 
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injurious  ^tp  the  rwellylf^ji^^  tbfe  tfnaot 

iii'd  to  the  nature  of  iiiaif,,?^|^d  ijf  d|irp^tipypj(¥itipft<H)  the\v^t^M( 
wt^fti  anil  Mill  of  God;  topt>t)f^Mftest,.pra3f(aM 
EyoB" pretensions  wliereby.  U^^',Jtqifm^rty  r^^Ui^f^ytk^ti^oVm 

die  Kefoi-mation,  are  in  .tnefi^..(]9j;a{|;»irp€|$^ii^d^fin^iW)|«n)dfff 
pVctended  orclej-s  of  our  l^ord  aq^"  Sayfp^rilaqd.itb*^t  idws.lgforifal 
and  palpable  imposture^  this  bla^phcwp^s^fabric»lao*^/vgot  up^>hy 
a  French  father-confessor,  wbo.  ^94  fpwdra  iWOjpwi  mcmx^iwi* 
Joanna  Southcott  for  his  U)^tr^ment^  ihad  bofiQ  sm^v^  .tad  e&<^ 
lAdlh^dV  and  approyed^  before  it  %va3  sent  into  th^  ^orld,  by  Ught 
etfJJ^^ijastical  auft  s    . 

^  'By  Wai;  of  rec^ipihatipn,.Mr.  Butler  8a3f 9,  that  a  hook  Feceofdy. 
jnittfelied  1^^  one  o(,  the  j^rebepd^  of  Exetier  might>  ivitbas  toucbn 
?>.  iJL.   J      t         ,     ^^^  ^  Church  of  jEngland,!  as  tbe>Apooa^ 
l6  upou  the  Church  ,q£  Rome.     The  book 
Ha^  thus  specified  is  a  very  curious  one,  ^d  those  whot 
fiijd.' '  t^att^er  Jfor  in terestuigy  t^iough  mournful .  contempIatioD,  ia*  1 
trb\^\|ig' the  iaberratiohs  of  the  human  mind,  will  4Q<^'veUiito  pemdl 
itY  "'HUt'to  make  the  case  parallel,  the  writer  dioukthavei  biseil*' 
sjih^,  ^hi^l^  the  Abb6  Geuet  certainly  was ;  9XiA  instead  of  »l9i6iog  » 
tlte^Cphscientious,  uncpmprombing,  impracticable^  ftj|hb-k9arte4,»> 
wi'O'Ag-h'caded  person  which  the  production  evinces  him  to  be, — 
a^bi^^ture  of  strong  fancy,  strong  feeling,  and  strong  delusions,— he 
should  have  been  a  cool,  crafty,  calcutating,  syatematizing  knave: 
niote  thau  this,  the  book  ought  to  have  been  not  unique  in  its  kind, 
but  one  of  a  series,  be^nning  with  the*  formation  of  the  Esta-^ 
blished  Church,  and  fabricated  for  the  purpose  of  iucreaaiiig-  the 
power  and  influence  of  that  Church :  it  should  have  been  circti-  ' 
lajted  in^mamiscript  among  the  heads  bf  (he  English  clergy,  adr 
nrired  by  them,  examined  and  approved  at  Lambeth  by  the  arch* 
bij^hop's  chaplains,  and  finally  published  with  the  impriiMiur  of 
Sr*  Pliillpotts  and  the  Bishop  of  Chester. 

^So  indch  for  Mn  Butler^s  set-off;  for  as  a  set-off  it  is  that  he 
has  brought  forward  this  eccentric  production,  even  when  he  says 
it  would,  be  the  extreme  of  wickedness  and  folly  to  charge  this. .; 
book  upon  the  whole  church  of  England.  It  is  the  extreme  of 
w^akiuess,  in  such  a  case,  to  have  mfentioned  it  at  all :  but  as  ' 
Bishop  Taylor  says,  ^  Better  argiiments  than  they  have  no  men 
are  tied  to  make  use  of/  Now  for  his  capital  sentence, — ^that  is 
tojsay,  for  his  sentence  in  capitals  :— 

',  JISIT   NOT   HIGH  TIME  THAT  ALL  CHAKGES  AND  EECBIMINATIONS  OP. 
THS8  SORT  SriOtJLD  HAVE  AN  END?    DO  NOT  ALL  GENTLEMEN. DfiSlRiB  IT?* 

Mr.  Butler  is  fond  of  thus  appealing  to  gentlemen :  it  suits  hi^ 
olyect  better  thati   an   a|)peal  eidier  to  statesn^en  or  scl^plar^ 

would 
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s^nttsKnnj/'attaelt  ti^oh  th^  Rbmt^Ii  Chiirch  as  an  at^^^^^ 
individttill^^fnbei^^),'  kny  i^Vesti^tion  of  its  history  as  an  dyjtn^ 
ilpdii  their  if eelin^^'yijtnyoji^eh  and  manly  declaration  of' .a  prpn 
te^taiit^8ii>dpifnidfis''fls  tingenitlemanlike  and  indecent  to^a^cl^s^ 
Bf iti$h  afW  lAih ' Rferadliists.  Ntllld  dnimi perturbaiufne  cowwy?^^ 
suinuB  in^hmi^ifteSfCVfrnmeTidacia  mectomur;  a  declariaQontqat; 
oome^'with  more  truth  froiti  Ws  than  from  Baronfus»j,  of^whoqd  i^ 
was  steid,  in  his  fttnel-al  eulogy/'  tit  adfversu^  ecclesicBinimicos^^ojOL 
v^bdL  dk&e  9^  fidrtdriare;  non  scribere,  sed  tela  jucere  ;  eosque 
altius  cnientare  atqtie  interimcTe  liidereturJ  But  Mr.  Butler 
writes  as  if  hef  imagined  that  good  manners  and  Christian  charity, 
a^  'Wttllas  salvation,  belonged  exclusively  to  the  members  of  his 
own  church.  -  Having  himself  beeh  iiie  assailant,  he  complains 
ol' a  breach  of  the  peace,  wheii  a  hand  is  lifted  against  him  in  de- 
fence. The  Romanists  may  rake  up  the  filthy  and  fetid  calum- 
nies of  •  Ai^ir  Sanders,  their  Cardinal  Pole,  and  their  Father 
Pevsons;  they  may  blacken  the  reputation  of  our  martyrs  as  they,j 
blackened  thi^ir  bodies  at  the  stake;  they  may  apologise  fpf 
Qardfiiei'  and  Bonmer,  panegyrize  the  piety  of  Queen  Mary,  anid 
represent  ^  EUzabefh  tis  a  monster  of  wickedness^  whose,  4a^* 

..natfon. 

^  The  ioHtiming  ettracC  is  from  a  little  book,  entitled,  'A  sure  way  to  find  out  the 
tru^  BeligioD,  io  a  convacsatioB  between  a  Father  and  his  Son,*  by  the  Rey.  T.  Baddeley. 
Third  Edition,  Manchester,  1823.  It  is  drawn  up  in  a  plain  style,  the  author  sa^s. 
'  For  the  use  of  the  poor  of  my  own  congregation,  to  help  them  to  discover  the  faUehooq 
of  those  dieceltftl  and  impious  books,  which  the  clorg^en  of  difiereot  persuasions  are 
so  I^ui^ily  employed  in  spreadiag  amongst  us/ 

*  In  1603,  Queen  Elizabeth  saw  one  night,  as  she  lay  in  bed)  iber  own  body  etc«ed«> 
in|ty  lean  and  fearful.  In  alight  of  fire.  After  this,  she  sate  ten  days  and  ten  fights  on 
th»<tarpet,  ready  dressed,  and  could  never  be  brought  by  any  of  her  council  to  go  to 
bed>  or  to  eajt  pr  drink,  oaly  the  Lord  Admiral  persuaded  hei*  to  take  a  little  broth.  ^  ^h'a 
told  him,  if  he  knew  what  sne  had  seen  in  her  bed^he  would  oat  persuade  her  as  he  did. 
She,  shaking  her  head,  said,  with  a  pitiful  voice,  **  My  Lordj  I  tun -tied  with  a  chaia^f 
iruoiibtet'ftiy  lieek ;  I  am  tied,  and  the  case  is  alteredf  with  me.*'  She  seemed  to  pUce 
mo^  jcpnfidence  in  charms  and  speUs  than  in  prayer  to  God  ^  fot  she  wbrb  a  plec^  of 
gold  in  her  ruff,  by  means  of  which  an  old  woman  in  Wales  WM  said  to  <h&ivt>  lived  to  ■ 
th^  Stffk  of  one  hundred  years,  and  could  not  die  as  long  as  she  wore  it  upon  hf  r  bo^y,;  , 
and<  tWcard^  called  *'  the  Queen  of  Hearts,"  was  found  nailed  under  the  bottom  of  her 
chuf.  ,  Af  ber  sickness  grew  worse,  the  coancil  seat  to  her  t4ie  Blshep  of  Cantei^ury 
and  other  clergymen;  but  as  soon  as. she, saw  them,  she  put  herself  in  a  passien,  begvn 
to  kblis^  fh^,  arid  "bid  (hem  be  packing.  Upon  this,  some  of  her  lords  mentiqoed:  to  i 
hafnolksr 'bishops  sent  for;  but  she  itnswered,  that  she  would  have  none  of  these  hedge- 
priests !  Falling,  soon  after  this,  into  a  sleep,  sbe  departed.  Her  body  was  then  opened' 
and  embalmed ;  it, was  afterw;irds  brought  to  Whitehall,  wbea  it  was  iv«tched  every 
Di^t'by  sit  ^ladies,  who  were  on  each  side  of  the  body,  which  was  put  within  a  board 
coffib/  airtl  al^ttd  coffin  covered  with  velvet.  It  happened,  that  her  body  bprst  the 
cofl^nj  wul^,$otgre4,  a  vioience^  attended  wilh  a  most  dreadful  noisej  thitt  H  ipMi  the 
wooa,  lead,  and  tore  the  velvet,  to  the  terror  and  astopishment  of  8d|)ptfseQt.'-^pq^.  82, 83. 

AieWnrafe  BHe^BpecitiieDs'may  fitly  be  here  subjoined^  from  this  precious  book, 

bluo^  which 
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914  B»lw(hiqm  €3imm^     - 

Batioii  commenced  before  her  death ;  but  if  A  Prolefitant  <eQier» 
ttp<m  the  history  of  the  Marian  persecution,  if  he  speak»  of  the 
gunpowder  plot^  or  alludes  to  the  Barthotoniew  and  the  Irish 
massacres,  the  Inquisition  and  the  Dragonades,  a  cry  of  bigotiiy 
and  illiberality  is  to  be  raised  against  him  :  it  is  ungexierous,  for* 
sooth,  to  revive  the  memory  of  these  things ;  it  is  offensive  to 
the  British  Roman  CathoUcs — '  all  gentlemen'  are  of  opinion 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  done  ! 

The  case  stands  thus :— certain  gentlemen,  who  act  as  advocatesj 
in  and  out  of  parliament,  for  the  Romanists  in  their  political  claims, 
tell  us  there  is  nothing  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Papal  church  which 
can  justly  be  considered  obnoxious,  nothing  dangerous  in  its  pre^ 

which  a  KomUh  priest  has  recently  composed  '  in  a  plain  style,  for  the  use  of  the  poor.' 
He  tells  his  readers  (p.  26)  '  there  is  nothing  in  the  Protestant  religion  that  can  make 
a  man  more  holy  or  more  virtuous.  They  have  no  prieits  taken  from  omang  mem,  thai 
they  may  offer  bothgtftt  and  aacrificet  for  tint,  (Heb.  v.  50.)  They  have  no  sacrifice, 
nor  sacraments,  except  baptism ;  and  that  they  begin  to  make  no  account  of,  though 
without  baptism  they  cannot  be  Christians.  They  receive  no  beneftt  when  they  go  to 
the  Lord's  Supper,  because  they  receive  nothing  but  a  sup  of  wine  and  a  morsel  of  bread. 

*  Perhaps,  you  never  heard  of  the  Protestant  charter-schools  in  Ireland.  It  is  a  fact, 
that  every  year  no  less  than  25,000/.  and  the  rents  of  several  large  estates  are  spent  by 
the  Protestant  government,  for  the  purpose  of  buying  up  poor  Catholic  children,  who  are 
transported  from  their  parents,  and  carried  in  covered  waggons  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other^  in  order  that  they  may  never  see  their  parents  any  more,  and  be 
brought  up  in  the  Protestant  religion.  This  abominable  practice  tends  to  the  violation 
of  the  laws  of  God  and  of  nature :  it  breaks  the  ties  of  affection  between  parents  and 
their  children ;  and  it  often  happens  that  these  unfortunate  children  may,  when  they  are 
grown  up,  go  back  to  their  own  native  place,  and  marry  their  brothers  and  sisters,  or 
even  their  own  parents,  without  knowing  it.' — p.  53. 

'  Not  only  has  the  Protestant  religion  caused  these  crimes  and  oppressions,  it  has 
moreover  made  the  people  extremely  wicked.  Only  look  into  our  prisons  l--*-About 
every  eighty-6fth  person  in  England  and  Wales,  in  the  short  space  of  thirteen  years,  has 
been  committed  for  trial !  These  are  the  lamentable  fruits  of  the  Protestant  religion 
which  we  see  in  these  our  days,  and  such  they  have  been  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Reformation  and  all  along,  for  tnat  the  Protestant  religion  has  always  made  men  wicked 
from  the  first  day  it  began,  we  can  prove  from  Protestant  writers  themselves.' — pp. 
54,55. 

'  We  read  in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  that  if  a  man  wishes  to  save  his  soul,  he 
must  not  believe  the  Protestant  church,  but  the  Catholic,  for  "  Whosoever  will  besavec^ 
before  all  things  it  is  necessary  that  he  hold  the  Catholic  faith,  which  faith,  except  every 
one  doth  keep  whole  and  unde&Ied,  without  doubt  he  shall  perish  everiastingly.^* — p.  115. 

*  The  Bible  does  not  contain  all  things  necessary  to  salvation,  and,  consequently,  can 
not  be  a  sufficient  rule  of  faith.  Now,  here  let  me  ask  a  Protestant,  can  he  with  saiett 
trust  his  salvation  to  a  mere  book^  which  he  cannot  prove  to  be  the  word  of  God ;  a  book 
which  he  cannot  understand ;  a  book  which  the  unlearned  and  unstable  read  to  their 
own  damnation ;  a  book  that  has  lost  many  of  its  parts ;  a  book  which  is  most  shame- 
fully corrupted,  and  which  does  not  conuin  all  things  necessary  to  salvation  ?' — ^p.  12ft. 

'  *  The  Gunpowder  Plot  was  a  Protestant  plot,  planned  by  the  Protestant  minister, 
Cecil,  and  discovered  by  a  Catholic  peer,  Lord*  Mounteagle.  Those  who  were  deeply 
engaged  in  it  were  by  no  means  Catholics ;  for,  out  of  the  sixteen  persons,  who  weft 
all  that  the  Protestants  could  accuse,  only  nine  at  most  knew  that  any  gunpowder  plot 
was  intended  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  these  were  rash  youths,  who^  for  a  long  tirae^ 
had  conformed  to  the  Protestant  religion,  and  were  looked  upon  as  apostates  and  out- 
casts from  the  Catholic  communion.' — p.  47. 
In  this  spirit  the  whole  book  is  written. 
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tensions,  nothing  injurkms  in  its  principles:  they as^re lis  fliat 
the  sjpirit  by  v?nich  that  church  is  actuated,  is  no  longer  what  it 
tf  as ;  and  upon  the  solitary  security  of  these  assurances  we  are  cflHed 
upon  to  give  the  Romanists  political  power.  We  demur  at  this, 
and  ask  whether  that  Church  admits  diat  it  has  erred  and  been 
deceived  in  former  times,  and  has  therefore  abandoned  those  opi^ 
nions  which  it  formerly  enforced  with  fire  and  sword  ?  In  reply,* 
we  are  told  by  the  Romanists  themselves,  that  the  Papal  Church 
never  can  have  erred,  because  it  is  infallible ;  and  being  infallible, 
consequently  it  can  never  change.  Which  of  these  conflicting 
statements  are  we  to  believe  ?  that  of  the  advocates,  put  forth  for 
tiie  direct  purpose  of  furthering  their  cause,  and  supported  by  the 
evidence  of  their  clients,  when  called  upon  to  be  examined  with 
that  view ;  or  that  of  the  Romish  writers  advanced  in  books,  witH 
more  or  less  caution  (according  to  the  temper  of  the  author)  in 
those  which  are  designed  to  meet  the  eyes  of  Protestant  readers, 
or  explicitly  and  fiercely  proclaimed  in  tliose  which  are  intended 
exclusively  for  readers  of  their  own  communion  ?  The  mind  of 
that  man  must  be  strangely  constituted,  who  can  doubt  which 
representation  is  the  more  credible.  But  there  is  the  evidence  of 
facts.  We  look  to  those  countries  wherein,  unhappily  for  the 
inhabitants,  the  Papal  religion  is  prevalent,  as  in  Ireland ;  or 
dominant,  either  absolutely,  as  in  Italy  and  Spain,  or  with  certain 
limitations,  as  in  France.  It  would  be  superfluous  for  us  to  speak 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  priests  in  Ireland,  the  deplorable  superstition 
of  their  people,  the  designs  which  are  carrying  on  there,  and  the 
hopes  which  are  avowed.  With  what  passes  in  other  countries  the 
public  are  not  so  well  acquainted;  and,  therefore,  courageous 
statements  are  sometimes  hazarded  without  fear  of  contradiction. 
•  For  example  : — At  a  meeting  of  British  Roman  Catholics,  held 
on  Wednesday,  Nov.  8,  1826,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  M'Donnell  is  reported  by  the  Newspapers*  to  have  said,  that  - 
wherever  the  Protestant  religion  is  dominant,  there  the  spirit  of 
intolerance  is  more  malignant,  while  the  countries  professing  the 
Roman  Catholic  Religion  were  animated  by  the  most  liberal  sen« 
timents.  Upon  this  the  orator  was  asked  by  a  person  in  the  crowd 
what  he  could  say  to  Spaiu?  He  made  answer,  that '  ^  there  were 
Protestants  in  Spain,  he  was  sure  they  would  be  admitted  to  equal 
rights  with  the  Catholics.*  It  must  be  allowed  that  this  little  if 
is  a  significant  word.  There  are  no  Protestants  in  Spain ;  and 
the  reason  why  there  are  none,  is,  that  all  who  were  found  there 
during  the  age  of  the  Reformation  were  burnt  alive,  and  any  who 
should  have  been  found  there  from  that  time  to  the  present  would 

•  We  follow  the  Report  in  the  New  Times  of  Thursday,  Nov.  9. 
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^<!Mr8' that  thid  is  tilt>  Vdgbe  alid  grouttdle^^'^^^stdtliidf^iMi  ^f^^ 
^lid  literal^  true.  They  who  ^e  not  acquftii^ed  SilJth  ttiar>«Mlli^ 
tW  may  find  a  case  in  point  hi  the  notes  to  Ml*.  Bkai<5o<Whi«e4 
T^iiCii^ul  and  Internal  Evidence  irgaiiM*  Ccrtholkwm'j'^^r^iA^ 
may  refer  t6  it  at  length  m  Llorenle*#  Critical  Himftf^ot'tke^S^ 
nlsh  Inqoidition.  The  circumstances  are  briefly  «htoe<^--uDotl 
Miguel  Juan  Antotoio  Solano,  ^ho  was  vitar  of  Eftoo  'iti  Alta^ 
gon,  a  mo^t  useful  and  excellent  man,  having  dWgently  stttdiM 
the' Scriptures  during  a  long  rlhiess/ was  contmoed]^  that' M«|d^ 
diat  the  doctrines  wherein  the  Romish  differs  from  the  Itefornaed 
Church  have  no  foundatioh  in  Scripture,  but  are  ni^rely  ^^ 
inventions  of  men.  He  drew  up  an  account  of  his^  dfMi90d^4A 
thtis  fbrmed,  which  he  delirered  into  the  hands  of  hk  diocct»ii 
and  of  the  theological  professors  at  Zaragoza.  Hiey^  not  Ak)in  any 
desire  to  persecute,  but  for  self-preservation,  and  in  necessafjr 
obedience  to  die  laws,  denounced  him  to  the  In<}ui6(t{oi».  He 
fled  into  France,  but  soon  returned  and  presented  himself  to  the 
Holy  Office,  that  he  might  by  their  argnments  be  redHdmed^'  if 
he  \<iBre  in  error,  or  abide  the  consequences  of  bearing  wicn^  to 
the  truth.  The  inquisitoi^general  was  a  man  strongly 'auspn^otad 
of  Infidelity ;  but  not  being  heart-hardened  by  the  dreadful  supe^ 
stition  which  has  so  long  been  lite  disgrace  and  the  curse' of  Spaiii, 
he  was  more  desirous  of  saving  Solano  from  martyrdetta  than 
Solano  himself  was  of  escaping  it.    Attempts  were  made  to  avoid 

Eassing  sentence  upon  him,  by  obtaining  a  medicd  opiiiioD'tfaat 
is  mind  was  deranged  ;  and  by  this  and  other  humane  emkea^iMfs 
the  process  was  delayed,  till  a  timely  death  saved  him  from  th^ 
stake,  and  the  inquisitors  from  the  necessity  of  deKvering  him  ov«r 
to  the  secular  arm.  This  case,  which  so  well  illustrates  the  Ret. 
Mr.  M^DonnelUs  statement^  occurred  no  longer -ago  than  in' die 
year  1805.  <  i^ 

The  spirit  of  popery  is  not  more  tolerant  in  tfiose  polonies 
which  have  broken  their  connexion  with  Spain,  and  prodanned 
principles  of  political  freedom  as  extensive  as  the  most  endlusi- 
astic  revolutionist  could  desire.  Twelve  months  have  hardly 
elapsed  since  the  master  of  an  English  merchant-ship  lost  hisiife 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  because  he  did  not  dismount  in  the  street  wUn 
the  host  was  caiTied  by,  not  knowmg  the  custom  of  the  ootntty, 
and  mistaking  the  procession  for  a  funeral ;  a  man  stepped  ^oot-of 
the  procession,  seized  him  by  the  thumb,  and  dragged  him  from 
off  his  horse  with  such  violence  that  the  joint  was  pulled  from  the 
socket  and  forced  through  the  skin — in  consequence  of  wbich 
tetanus  was  brought  on,  and  death.  And  no  longer  ago  than 
July  last|  the  English  at  Bogotl^  some  four  hundfetf  hr  nuftkHir, 
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lfii^l»  bntipg.ipi^E8uaded},|t#,.pe(aplci.that  the  presence  .or  tne^^ 
l4?i;?tic«^;b|i(]ii}k>eenit^:.c^aU9Q  of  .a  UIje  earthquake!     If  we  look 
Xf€^(ti/^<km0>ifl:>  Simons  eid^gHtene^  and  liberal  country, — to  that 
W*Ptiy  ^^hf^e^Uic^Bomiafe  churjcfc  e?;ists  under  the  modifications 
:iVil^kh^(aoeofduig|tO  U&apok>gUUrili32|rm  it  of  all  that  is  dangerous 
jfa^^Obe  Ic^nfioral .magistrate,  oc. injurious  to  the  rights  of  the  sub- 
jeet/— rin  a,^rd,  tQ  France^  with  its  ecclesiastical  liberties  and  its 
jphAtll^f  /Wi9  .aball  igod^  no  Itongeir  ago  tlian  the  year  which  has  just 
^pirediithaA  a  domiciliated  fitcangetr,  having  become  in  that  country 
HiWnverti  toithe  rofonvfed  retigion,  was  not  allowed  to  profess  it 
there.'  ..We  allude  to  the  case  of*  Prince  Constantine  of  Salmr 
Salm,  which}  in  'November  last,  appeared  in  the  English  news- 
papers.    He  was  settled  with  his  family  at  Strasbourg,  and  be- 
€3aftise  he  would  have  joined  the  Lutheran  church  in  tiiat  city,  he 
*waS' ordered  to  leave  Frauce.    Accordingly  he  removed  to  Stut- 
^lord,  and  there  denounced  his  communion  with  a  church,  of  whose 
iHMTuption  he  had  been  convinced  by  a  diligent  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, aad  whose  intolerance  he  had  thus  experienced. 
/.    This  example^  were  there  no  other,  would  show  what  is  the 
temper  of  the  French  clergy  respecting  toleration ;   at  np .  tim^ 
^inoe  the  .revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  has  it  been  so  bad. 
At  no  time  «ince  the  League  has  their  spirit  been  so  aspiring  and 
.ao  resdeas^and  never  at  any  time  have  they  put  forward  more 
audacioua  or  more  blasphemous  pretensions,  as  the  Apocalypse  of 
:  Sister  Nativity  may  prove,  nor  supported  those  pretensions,  by 
:nore  kapious  and  palpable  imposture,  as  we  shall  proceed  to 
piov^  stiU  further  from  her  Deuteronomy •    What  Baronius  tells 
lUS.  to  observe  of  the  old  heretics  was  more  true  of  the  Roipish 
.priesthood  tu  the  days  of  those  very  heretics,  and  in  his  own  days, 
.«od  Jn  the  days  of  the  Abb4  Genet,  the  Abb6  Barruel,  and  JUr. 
Milner : — '  qiu)  minus  veritate  agere  posse  confiderent  eo  magia 
pgd  imposturas  esse  canversoe,  ei  inter  aJUa  camplures  falsas  reve- 
ilationes  qwm  sibi  diviwUus  (dlatas,  excogUdsse,' 
>r  :  it  is  proper  to  premise  that  this  Deuteronomy  ha^  not  passed 
vtfafough .  the  hands  of  the  Abb6  Genet.     That  worthy  personage 
..died  in  18  L7— the  year  in  which  the  Apocalypse  was  published, 
.  leaving  among  the  papers  whichi  as  it  appears^  h^  had  soLd  to 
,  tbe<  publidiery  a  copy  of  the  said  Deuteronomy,  not  in  the  metbo- 
j.disied  form  which  he  intended  to  have  given  it,  but  as  he  had 

,  .  .*  Ad  aiithoDtic  statement  of  the  '  Facts  attending  the  conversion  of  his  Ilighness  the 
!]^rince  of  salm-Salm  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion  to  the  Christian  Evan^ist 
'  Worship  6f  th«>  Odpreasion  of  Angsburgh,*  has  been  paUisbed  tiace  tfaia  papir  was 
fiseat  tojtbe  praai.  The  paapblet  itself,  and  tba  px«fiac*  ^f  tb«  tranaUopr,  (tb^Ber. 
iW^/A^  Evai^oQ)  aie  well  lyortby  of  aUention.  , 
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tabsil  lit  dorwn  ironir  ih&  mm's  dictatioii*  A  secxHid  copy  vvtas  6ii^ 
pUed  b^  Madame  Marie-Louise  le  Breton  de  Sainte  Magdakine^ 
the>  last  superior  of  the  Urbaoist  nuns  at  F<oiig^es>  «  lady  who 
had  no  inconsiderable  share  in  the  management  of  the  business* 
But  at  the  same  time  the  family  of  M.  Btnel>  in  whose  house 
the  nun  died,  sent  up  an  account  of  her  last  will  upon  the  sub** 
je€t>  which  was,  diat  these  papers  should  be  delivered  to  the 
Abb6  Genet,  or  if  that  could  not  be,  to  some  other  minister  of 
the  Lord  possessed  with  die  same  spirit,  that  they  might  be 
arranged  and  corrected.  '  To  the  Church  alone,^  said  she,  '  that 
is  to  say,  to  its  ministers,  they  must  be  consigned.  The  will  of  the 
Lord  is,  that  they  dionld  not  appear  such  as  they  are,  but  that 
they  should  be  digested  in  the  same  manner  as  the  work.  As  I 
have  no  other  wiU  than  that  of  God,  and  as  I  wish  to  die  wn 
obedient  daughter  of  the  Catholic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  Churchy 
this  is  my  last  will ;  and  I  pray  and  request  that  they  may  be 
transmitted  to  the  church,  that  is,  to  its  ministers  who  are  imbued 
with  its  spirit,  for  I  would  not  that  anything  of  mine,  or  rather  of 
God's,  (who,  (or  his  greater  glory,  has  chosen  to  emptoy  so  feeble 
asi  instrument,)  should  appear,  unless  it  had  been  approved  by 
that  Holy  Church.'  Accordingly  die  publisher  thought  k  his  duty, 
he  says,  in  the  first  instance  to  submit  the  papers  to  such  an  exai^ 
mioation,  and  they  were  therefore  submitted  d  phuAavn  eocUdoi' 
tiqms  diMiingues  par  Icurs  ialenSf  par  leuTM  vertas,  et  jMr  leurs 
cornioisMances  tkdotogimm.  After  a  deliberate  examination,  tbes* 
persona  agreed  in  thinldng,  that  in  re-touching,  or  methodizing,  a 
work  of  this  nature,  there  was  a  danger  of  altering  the  author's 
meaning ;  that  it  would  be  more  conformable  to  truth,  and  mors 
agreeable  to  the  reader,  to  let  the  sister  speak  in  her  own  words  | 
and,  finally,  that  though  the  sister,  in  her  humility,  would  have 
taken  shelter  scms  la  forme  d'une  redaction  empruntde^  lagloire  cb 
J?ieu  demandoit  qu'on  prhenfdt  au  public  aespens^es  swu  aucune 
etmeloppe  etranglre.  They  confined  themselves,  therefeo-e,  to  the 
task  of  correcting  the  spelling  and  the  language — and  the  Den^ 
teronomy  appears,  as  these  worthy  editors  think  it  ought  to  do,  for 
the  glory  of  God  (!),  in  its  genuine  form.  Here  then,  it  seems^ 
the  palm  is  not  to  be  divided  between  the  Abb6  Genet  and  the 
nun.  Of  die  talents  or  sense  of  the  former,  Mr.  Butler  assures 
us,  he  entertains  a  mean  opinion,  and  herein  he  agrees  with  the 
editor  of  VAmi  de  la  Religion  et  du  Roi;  that  editor,  hovrever^ 
pronounces  him  to  have  been  a  virtuous  man,  and  estimable  upon* 
many  accounts.  These  deponents  deliver  no  opinion  upon  his 
honesty ;  but  with  regard  to  the  nun,  Mr.  Butler  aequits  her  of 
fraud,  or  any  intention  to  deceive :  be  believes  her  to  have  bees 
a  pious  woman;  and  has  no  doubt  that  all  her  revelations  were  the 
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efiect  oft  a&}  exalted  imaginatioii.  He  goes  farther,  and  declare 
tbatt  they  coutaia.  many  passages  hi^hhf'  reprehemibk.  This  ex« 
pressioD^  and  a  candid  admission  in  the  Book  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Churcby  that  the  prooeedings  of  the  inquisition  i^ete 
^  ptry  objectionable,^  may  renund  the  reader  of  '  that  good  mon^' 
QAentioned  in  the  Ouardian^  '  i?vbo  used  U^  talk  with  charity  of 
the  greatest  villains^  nor  was  ever  heard  to  speak  with  rigour  of 
any  one  until  he  affirmed  with  severity  that  Nero  was  a  wag !' 

The  nun  herself  lets  out  the  secret  in  her  Deuteronomy,  that 
tbefe  were  certain  reprehensible  parts  in  her  first  papers,  which 
were  burnt.  There  were  passages  there,  she  says^  ^vt  ne  cofwe* 
noient  nnUemerU  i  dea  permmnea  iecuUhretf  and  there  was  a  treatise 
upon  the  pure  love  of  God,  which  had  some  resemblance  to  th« 
Canticles.  Nevertheless,  when  a  priest,  who  was  in  her-confidenoe^ 
learnt  that  these  papers  had  been  destroyed,  il  ent  wh  chagrin 
que  rial  ne  pent  expnmer.  Long  after  this  she  had  certain 
semplea,  she  says,  wfaidi  made  her  withhold  from  her  coofeasoff 
and  amanuensis  some  thii^  as  unnecessary,  though  they  bad  been 
reif ealed  to  her.  For  this  reason  our  Lord  appeared  to  her,  not 
in  a  •  dream,  but  actually,  and  reminded  her,  article  by  article,  of 
the  matters  which  she  had  ventured  to  suppress.  In  great  4X>»« 
fusion  iand  humility>  she  represented  to  him  the  pain  and  the  re« 
pugnance  which  she  felt  in  causing  the  revelations  with  which  sIm 
was  favoured  to  be  written.  The  very  repugnance,  she  was  assured 
in  reply,  was  a  special  grace  conferred  upon  her  at  the  entreaty 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Without  that  repugnance  and  that  speeiid 
grace,  which  accompanied  her  always  when  she  was  in  the  act -of 
dictating,  the  devil,  who  from  the  beginning  had  been  on  the  watch 
to  assail  her  with  a  terrible  t^nptation,  would  have  pufied  up  her 
heart  with  vanity,  occasioned  by  the  extraordinary  things  which 
the  Lord, — who  teHs  her  this !  had  revealed  to  her.  He  would 
have  tempted  her  with  a  strong  desire  to  dictate  curious  things,  into 
which  he  vi^CMiid  have  infused  matter  of  his  own.  ^  See,  my  poos 
child,'  says  our  Lord, '  what  perilous  assaults  the  spirit  of  perdi^ 
tion  would  have  tried  against  you !  That  power  which  I  have 
gben  you,  and  which  is  still  acccnnpanied  with  a  certain  degree  of 
shame ;  that  aversion  for  all  things  which  appear  extraordinary ; 
and  the  desire  which  you  have  to  be  concealed  from  the  eyes  of 
men,  all  these  preserve  you  from  the  mighty  temptation  which  I 
have  jpust  described.'  The  nun  fell  on  the  ground  before  our  Lord 
wilh  increased  shame,  confusion,  and  grief,  for  having  been  so 
ungrateful  to  him  and  to  the  Virgin,  and  for  having  so  often  com* 
plained  of  Ae  pain  which  it  cost  her  to  dictate  her  revealed 
knowledge.    She  now  understood  how  it  waa  that  <  she  would  and 
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me  woqM  not/  tnd  entirely  resigned  henelf  into  his  hands,  to 

itmtmvt^ilim^ii^ht^  .«M9  hm^  iatt|p#  MMMflt^dil  f^mntri* 
jbif  ^  unA^tdl^iaitimi  for  mi^f^f.  Ca{^t^oii{tii»i^iy>iirJ[^^ 

MifKyiH Aeg, jyJUll  J^ifrud  ^§t»«mt M  pKotRWi  we^Ap^ti^  Wikmft^ 

igfijm  vft»emri»a  for  tbjg  >iiiiipr<»iiipiF»  tb#  Lordu  >  It^wosnlo  im«iemr 

«i^^Fii^jlirhich  jbI^  had  l»  tnuiBuct;  Hfilh  A««r  s^^MMMfftjiiHH  tli^XHir 

f£at>imrii^o$€^nmmdi4mL    Amd  Ae  yrevealitivgt wns ftfnrliyiU 
MNidF  St«'ThonM»  Aqttini«'»  filtlIe••caM^Jl#lrbfwetbem 


MMf  ^for  the  reader  will  bear  in.  auod  that  Ibis  is-^nly  0m»  of»ya 
mntth}  whether  Ao  confessor  dictates  to  the  beal%  oa  the^  heaila)t» 
Ihe  ceofcaaar,  one  principal -object  is  always  toexak  the  ohaiaclst' 
oR  thft-pridsthaod ;  and  oMs  haa addoln  been  done aaoraaaa^ouriy 
ihan  hf  our  nuat  of  Fo«igirefl»  Our  Sariour  anpeai«d'tA«hiV 
jPMM  m-  Ibe  form  of  the  Pope  when  in  MH  pontifioaUu'  ^€tk 
^jyt  «Ktf)jnie  que  neife  Moiad  Ph'e  U  Pope  r^prdmntb  a^wfaMm 
9imU\Mkn  Seigmem  Jhm  Christ.  A  pierciag  and  dwnytfal  vaica 
^■■s heard)  crying  ifiimt2taa-«oiM/— ^Thia  was  to  danote  thi^AaraMl 
m9f^yijmq»'it  l*a»AmH$mnaUf  which  is  due  to  the  Popei  as  iha 
heiMi  «f  tke  chuichy  and  to  the  <^urch  as  to  Chiist.liiinielfiHfS 
flsasitimea  om^  Lard  hansclf  jouied  hia  voice  to  that  of  the  hamU 
who  made  this  proclamation,  ce  qui  marque  que  ia  tMftr  4b^  jSosob^ 
iuif  JPamHfb  tM  cells  de  Dieu,  ei  qm  ioui  eda  n'est  qu'tm:,  tiSikter 
Jf  saiiBli  ytoatratod  herself  before  him;  the  rest  nmst.be  JAiher 
eaan  wordsy  leal  we  ahouU  be  suspected  of  misvepraaenting  dnslM 
f  Ce  iSMMftfin  Pontifky  nu  unfmU  iranhl&mie  eisoisst  de  emimtef 
cQVUkmmerm  k  ma  prendre  lee  mame  d  oLme  careeeet  oemaie.^miba 
p^fe  eometee  sen  en^n^  Cemme  femiehdais  oe  h^aB&^[td  ertoit 
tmtjfeuts,  HvmUliesHsetMSf  je  retired  mee  peikee  mame  id^enim  tet 
gknnet  pmtr  me  proetemer  4  ear  piedsy  que  je  hamei  oaaastil 
umewr  reepeeiHteux.  Ce  Samverain  Pontife  me  dii  de^e  ffdemnf 
Wtmmmevigd  &  me  oareeser  encore phu  Umdremenii  en  me-ftoUeari 
km'Jome  de  eee  mmne  eaer^,  ei  enme  premmtpairie  wnenieni^-^ 
^  Haling  thua  feeheM  our  Saviour  htnucdf  mithe  euppewrmsc^^ffNe 
Fope,  and  of  a  simple  priest,  tUa  inatrumentxif  priesteraft.aed# 
dimiity  embodied  in  the  priesU.  By  a  supematttral  Hghty  a  eeiea' 
tial  ihtoitiony  whiA  is\bC8towed  apon  her^  she  sawahnn^t  lh# 
iMment  of  confession^  transfonned^  as  it  weae,  intoJGtxi !  t^Xa4sr 
tfhtarmn^^rarafiMm^eenJDim.y    Shaaaeytiipn  poaitiadyadiiwh 


.JLXJ,  .O'^    ../ZJTjC  anf/ 
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Inrnds  ihtii  bthme^  trfOodV  jtlstieeiMKl  inerey;  «ad  «t  tb^MMUot 
<rf  tbsoIiitkMi  ifoMig; n^ii-wtfr^,  out  of  IheflMelvMy.ta actais  Ood, 
Hrkh  aH  ki^  aotfiMCy  attd  infltiile  power.  Upoo'  i«4iieh  ahe  ««lli 
UpOA'all  Jci^A^«<^  and  mpiew^  memmg  thereto  all  ^ho  ttn^  mk 
Koman  CaiholiCS;  to  open  thek*  eyts,  $gti  betkiM  the  inafvtk  Bnl 
utracks  in  die  add^bkl  gacrameals  aad  mystdriea  Of  ihe  papdi 
fattb.  8h«  iuw'  a  revelatioa  abo-vpon  Ae  iidbjatt  of  coii#aasiott> 
in  caM  6f  impenduig  deadly  wheA  bo  prieat  «beUkli>e  at  haod ;  m 
knotty  pointy  acoofdmg  to  Ate  kMpned  Sistery^-4ke  defil|  fnnut  dM 
begimittg  of  the  ekiircb>  kaving  been  always  enddafouring  to  lead 
mm  into  heveiies  upon  the  matter  of  eonfeMon.  -Sb^  infaitM 
mankind,  tbereCMe,  in  the  name  of  tfae  Lord,  diat  a  person  at  the 
point  of  death  may  nsake  any  comrnnnication  to  a  laynMmeoncenv. 
tng  snch  matters  of  conscience  as  relate  exclusively  to  wovldijr 
n&ifs;  bot  ke  must  on  no  account  reveal  a  sin  2  tf,  for  exaa(i)do^ 
he  has  defrauded  or  robbed  any  one,  he  may  only  say  diat  he  owii 
that  person  such  a  sum,  and  direct  payn^nt  to  be  made ;  buf  his 
seeret  sins  he  must  not  divulge  to  any  nnconseeraced  ear — for  by  ae 
doing,  he  wouU  destroy  hb  own  reputation,  which  wooM  be  doaag 
greater  evil  than  that  of  destroying  his  neighbour's ;  and  this  pre» 
cioos  maxim  of  moralitjr  is  delivered  in  the  name  of  tba  Loedl 
The  most  scandalous  schismatic,  however,  wHl  be  saved^  even  witb* 
ont  n  priest)  if  he  make  publicly  all  ike  retractations  and  rapnta' 
tions  which  die  church  requires ;  tfae  great  purp<nt  of  these  rave* 
ktions  being  to  magnify  the  power  of  dbe  church,  and  theanthafity 
of  the  priesthood.  '  <  ^ 

*  And  here  we  will  dismiss  die  blasphemons  part  of  this  fiBbcii> 
calion,  and  notice  nothing  more  in  the  work  except  the  informalieai 
which  it  contains  concerning  die  interior  of  a  numery — infoimae^ 
tion  which  BMiy  be  of  use  to  some  of  those  parents  vrfio  have  not 
taken  wamiag  by  the  adventures  of  Mr.  Liovedny  and  hia  fiMBilf « 
*•  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  says,  after  visiting  a  nunneiy  at 
Vienna,  *  I  never  in  my  life  had  so  btde  charity  for  the  Ronuus 
Catholic  religion,  as  since  I  see  the  misery  it  occasions  so  many  poAi^ 
wdiappy  women !'  That  nunneries  are,  indeed^  amoi^  the  veiy 
worst  institutions  of  a  bad  religion  is  so  nolorion%  that  the  recent 
discloiorea  from  Pistoia  were  not  required  for  brmgiog  them  into 
disrepute.  Sister  Nativity  telh  us,  that  ^  girla  who  pf>9ent 
tbemsdves  voluntarily  far  admission^  act  frequently  from  a  feeling 
of  mortificj^on,  or  of  wounded  vanity  ;  wounded  a£Eeoliim  is  wbait 
her  own.  mind  was  incapable  of  conceivingr  A  knot  of  such  no^ 
tkes  ahe  rapiiesflnts  as  uiHleff  the  devil's  eapecial  cajne ;  tbiQr  fomn^ 
dm  Uaiiom  difiMtyirs  with  each  other,  ePcoiirafe,«ach  ^iiim  A4 
^phUfthe  vows,  and  finally  become  nuns  in  name  and  appearance 
vou  XXXVI.  NO.  Lxxii.  T  only. 
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ontjaMtrlliey  ted  Ibeir  otquainlanoes  Atftbe^  graler^^^-^^'^!'^ 
.vef«0  upon  ictrbkUes^mbjectBy  4md' 8re>8upfVliediwUhM^^ 
i¥it)k  books  conformable  to  their  indiaatwiis;  thfiy'rectettrte''ab^ 
forbtdden  food  Ihene^  with  ^hich  tfiey  make  etOerUmtneitts^  'and 
give  nocturnal  paorties  ia  secret  t  «rdiers  -eater  likenvi^ey  b^cauM 
thay  eapeet  to  live  better  there  Am  they  couM  do  witii^ifir 
scanty  fortunes  in  die  world ;  and  others  are  persnaded  ^  enter 
by  tatereited  relatieiiB.  Of  the  compulsion  which  in  some  casmi 
is  practised,— the  predertinatitfn  by  whidi  nanaftnral  parents  coin 
demtt  a  danghtery  even'firooi  infancy,  to  perpettial  imprisonmenly 
the  Sister  says  nodung;  but  she  tells  us,  as  a  matter  of  re^ela- 
tioft,  what,  if  deliver^  as  the  tesult  of  her  own  observation  airf 
Imowledge,  might  very  well  be  believed,  that  in  religions  comnl*- 
nities,  whether  of*  monks  or  nuns;  those  ^ut  stmt  ct  Ncftre^eignenr 
Mont  Hi  phis  petit  nombre  que  eelles  dn  diable. 

But  nuns,  who  are  nuns  indeed,— the  lilies  of  the  indoaed 
garden,  who  have  not  been  touched  even  with  the  tip  of  the  finger, 
nor  breathed  upon  for  fear  of  pollution,— these,  she  says,  are  ob- 
jects of  jealousy  to  the  angels  in  heaven.  And  die  lays  down 
eerlatn  rules  by  which  this  parity,  equal  to  Aat  of  th^  ailgeb,  is 
to  be  preserved.  There  was  an  elder  nun  who  was'  kind  to  her 
during  her  noviciate,  and  whom,  for  that  reason,  she  'liked  better 
than  any  of  the  other  members  of  the  convent,  and  took  pteasmrfe 
in  rendering  her  any  little  service ;  but  this  she  discovered  was  a 
disposition  that  the  devil  had  infused,  and  which  she  must  repeat 
of.  The  bonne  m^e  herself  aided  her  in  this  pious  resolution-; 
withheld  her  hands  one  day,  when  Nativity,  giving  vray  ft  qttdq^^ 
petifes  familiarity,  "myuld  have  taken  diem,  and  read  her  a  cha- 
ritable lecture  upon  the  impropriety  of  nuns  using  sttdi  mai^ks  of 
familiarity  and  friendship  with  each  other,  when  it  vras  their  Aaty 
to  love  God,  and  nothing  but  God.  In  another  plac^  it  is  said, 
that  a  nun  should  never  embrace  any  one,  especially  of  the  made 
kind,  not  even  her  brothers ;  an  allowance  is  only  made  for  ifeteiB 
who  ma^  live  at  a  distance,  and  whom  she  seldom  sees,  and  for  tbe 
little  children  of  her  tiear  relations ;  but  she  must  not  embrace  a 
boy  if  he  be  above  twelve  years  old.  Elle  ne  doit  jamais  wtuket 
avec  des  s^culieresy  pas  m^me  avec  des  religieuses,  ft  moins  qn'ii  n'y 
etif  mie  grande  n^cessit^,  et  que  ee  ne  fUt  qv^nne  fois  en  passant. 
This  rule  was  for  those  nuns  vidiose  communities  were  broken  up 
during  the  revolution ;  and  they  were  charged  never  to  leccite 
marriage^visits.  For  such  nuns.  Sister  l^ativit^  delivers  revealAl 
directions  concerning  their  dress  and  diet ;  thaft  they  were  to  wettr 
oi!ly  white,  black,  or  brown ;  that  the  stuffs  or  flannels  which  th^ 
wore  were  not  to  be  striped ;  what  shoes  *fC'ere  to  be  wOrn,  whart 
stockings  $  how  tlia  head  md  mik  wfere  to  be  dt«sBed>  iaiki  ^vlM|t 
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ikobion  oHib«  faood.  • '  Our  Lofdadsured  hep^  <tet  if  tbey^bnlflptit 
JiDi  a'lsin^tipifi  with  0<  view  to  «fi60t>  it  efSeiiokd'  bhn;  a|id  was*  a 
ekk  whieb  must  be  aloned  for  in*  pUrgatory>  at  least.  They  #efe 
fewrer  to^*  drink  lii^ueurs^*  wine,  or  coffee ;  nemr  to  sleep  ji^ii 
tt-Bof^  bedy  tjrf  always  in  tbe  hood  instead  of  a  night-eap.  ^  (A 
fpicfture  is  givelai  of  the  tyrantiy  exercised  in  convents}  any  one 
who  sbouM  oppose  the  abuses  that  were  goaag  on^  ir  represented 
as  the'viodm  of  his  seal;  tbe  other  religioMst*  conspire  li^nst 
bim ;  the  superiors  aie  either  parties  against  faim^or  are  pmjwliced 
b|y  liis  enemies :  be  is  condemned  to  be  flogged  a  certain  number 
ef  times  by  the  community,  to  perpetual  imprisonment  'in  ardufi 
geoa,  and  to  a  bread  and  water  ^t  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Thia  account,  and  the  advice  with  which  it  is  folkywed,  thilt  Aeitber 
monks  nor  nuns  should  be  left  under  tbe  jurisdiction  of  their  re- 

rctive  provincials  or  superiors  of  the  order,  but  placed  under 
authority  of  their  respective  ordinaries,  is  proof  that  the  sister 
was  m  the  hands  of  secular,  and  not  regular  directors.  The 
Lord,  she  says,  has  made  her  understand  this ;  but  she  did  not 
4lare  to  put  it  in  writing,  till  she  fdt  it  necessary  to  be  obedient  to 
bis  will.  Bad  as  the  authority  is,  tbe  picture  probably  is  not  ovoi^ 
charged.  Llorente  relates  the  history  of  an  infamous  capuchin 
who  was  condemned  to  run  the  gauntlet,  and  to  five  years  of  peni^ 
teodal  confinement  in  a  convent  of  his  own  order.  He  petitioned 
that  he  might  continue  for  that  time  a  prisoner  of  the  Holy  Office, 
and  explained  hiir  motive  for  desiring  what  in  common  opinion 
would  have  been  thought  a  severer  degree  of  punisbment,  when 
the  inquisitors  told  him  they  had  passed  a  milder  sentence.  '  Having 
been  a  pfOvincial  and  guardian,'  said  he,  ^  I  knotr  better  than  you 
da  the  trtetment  whicb  I  shall  have  to  undergo  in  a  convent ;  it 
wiB  cost  me  my  life  !'  The  holy  office  did  not  dirak  proper  to 
commute  tbe  sentence,  and  his  prediction  was  verified :  he  died 
in  <the  third  year  of  his  confinement,  having  suffered  more  than 
4€ath,  and  less  than  his  deserts.  Erasmus  teUs  a  story  of  tbe 
Franciscans  burying  one  of  their  order  alive ! 

Sifter  Nativity  prophesies  diat  the  holy  Roman  Catholic  church 
%ill  extend  itself  into  kingdoms  where  for  many  ages  its  power 
had  ceased ;  and  that  it  will  produce  fruit  in  abundance,  sufficient 
to  revenge  itself  for  the  outrages  which  it  had  suffered  from  the 
oppression  of  impiety,  and  the  persecution  of  its  enemies.  In 
Franoe  it  has  acquired  more  influence  than  it  possessed  before  the 
Revolution ;  and  if  that  influence  continues.  Sister  Nativity  may 
be  in  a  fair  way  for  canonization.  The  publicity  that  we  Have 
given  her  has  iiiipeded  the  |nrogress  of  her  fame  in  this  country, 
'wbere^  it  appears,  JMr.  Butler  is  aS  ready  to  disclaim  her  on  the 
part  c^  hifc  bretfarei^.as  jDr«  Miker  was  to  sanction  her  ex  offkie. 
.:  .1  1mm  y  «  Mr. 
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Mr.;  Butler  maintains  thiK  fi3ta?§ear«i^^\iii^^?es^ 

^^ilitv  of  those  ^^\xo  'A^ev^v^r^e^mm^'m^'^^^ 

ii?4uestion   i^  not  an  V^cile  (if  tR6  (RMVX^ 
(mhiaiil Catholic  h6AvWm''c\^^^^^  W 

he  ^avs,  ^  is  a  position  whicK  he  Witi  tiever''BiiWWak'*^'^irlJ^ 
however;  quite  so  iiupi-egnaWe  as  the  rihes;<if TdWH-Vridi^^  ^ WR 
have  only  to  remind  him'  that  the '  pt^e^eht'  qiii^tferf^i'elaflWriW 
the  dodrmc,  but  to  the  pZ-oc/ice*,  of  the  Rohiari  CkHcflie 'Cftuttlf; 
Bxi^ps  position  is  turned.  '    \  ',  ;  '  "   ""   '  "^''^  ^''  ^"V 

"li  is  probable  that  ^he  Eoniisti  churcl  \viH  ri6t;'catifettl^fe*Slsfft( 
Nativite  bec^mse  her  revelations  have  been  'ex|^6s^  W  *g<ww 
and  because  a  decided  part  is  taken  in  thein  ill  fafbtn^*6fffitf'^tf^ 
lar  clergy  against  the  inonastic  Authorities,  this  will'^gU'WA're 
aoainst  her  than  any\argument  that  the  DevH's  adv<!)(cate 'ebirttf 
adduce,  even  if  that  singular  officer  were  t6  pleaid  ih  ^ctod  fSdtH/ 
But  the  Romish  church  is  chargeable  With  the  exaitt^lfes^^vWft* 
tills  wpmau,  and  her  impious  accomplices,  have  follqfivfed',i^WlW 
fiaving  encouraged  the  spirit  in  which  they  ^tteJ,— -wilh  Hk^feg 
canonized  the  Sister  Nativit^s,  and  rewarded  the  Abb€"G^^tt^ 
former  ages.  We  asserted  that  this  was  a  new  piece  "fhitn ' thif 
old  manufactory — a  sample  of  that  perpetual  sticceiisiott'bf  ItofrtW 
cles  to  which  the  Romanists  appeal,  as  evincing  theirt'ti'Tjfe  tfitt 
true  church;  a  ]m<  )f  of  that  perpetual  succession  of  ftnJifttfhiiW 
with  which  the  reformed  churches  reproach  the  church '  Of  RbitteJ 
This  Mr.. Butler  ha^  not  attempted  to  answer.  HeW^^fes  «W 
assertion  as  he  finds  it.  The  Romish  church,  we  repeat,  Is'diafi^e- 
able  with  numerous  stories  precisely  of  the  same  kind" — ^mlhV  8W 
ries  of  them  brought  forth,  age  after  age,  by  some  jaggllh^'thtttfk*^*' 
friar,  immediately  to  serve  the  purpose  of  his  ordiir  or  his'  t6hVeiit^* 
hardly  less  immediately  to  carry  on  the  great  scheiri^'eif  ^^aJMlf 
usurpation,  by  accrediting  every  corruption  of  the  ^ap^l  cHttfcW/ 
There  is  the  Blessed  Elizabeth,  of  Schonauge,  in  i\i€t^\tCtt^tt^ 
tury  5  Margaret,  of  Cortona,  in  the  thirteenth;  Chrisdleid,  of' StUiii^ 
bala,  in  the  fourteenth ;  Veronica,  in  the  fifteenth ;  CdlnkhM^ 
of  Rieti,  in  the  sixteenth ;  Maria-Madelina  de'  Pazzi,  in  tfcte  *i*vyh^ 
teenth — to  instance  only  one  in  a  century  for  six  succe^site 'ewi^ 
turies.  The  list,  were  it  necessary,  might  be  doubted  or  4ittidWi'^ 
pled,  or  decupled,  and  every  name  in  it  would  aflfotti  datnnihj^ 
evidence  of  impious  imposture,  with  all  of  which  the  Ch^irt^  df 
Rome  is  chargeable,  because  it  has  adopted  the  legendfilj'lljy  bte*i 
tifying  or  canonizing  the  subjects.  The  agents  b«te  aipferi^  ii^it* 
kalendar,the  legends  in  its  breviaries  and  in  its  iMlls' J  Mh  AttWttl^ 
Butler  was  hajf  ashamed  of  these,  atid  Mr.  Charier  flutter  li  "rftd^ 
gether  so:  but  there  they  are ;  and  ft  is. a  Jesuit's  dbctrtite;  ttarf 
whediaii  affair  of  tbti  h^tiifr  ia  toit^riiKedf  bv^  biilK  ^\MtM^m^ 
'~  pofeit 
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Pf^s>9^9^ie^  Tjie  RomisJ^  churc^i 

9MiW8f5P^^fP,Wftn  FRfW?  h  fK  ?><>F^fs<»  ^^'"t^rs  app^alj  to'Ujei^^ 
WbP,«9^pCil»|fmr/^9,^???^«lr5a^  to  Scnpture,     J^^^ 

?ft*ftfr  Wi4P«stio^  ,(jlp^  .^ji^ter  Natiyites  <^f  former  times^  the  Ahi^e 
IV^ppf^^  l^and  ^pf^)^  jSput^cgjtU  of  Itomanisin)  have  at  this  day 
tjv^r  s)^i7p^_d^dr  j^^^,  t^eiii.imageSj  their  churches,  iheir  daj^s 
yfit^k^\^^^i,mP^,9f^^  If  tlie  stories  of  their 

Uw>;F9'^iififR4ii^^,  .i^pa^ible,  vnexceptionable  iipou  every  score^ 
ihat  of  falsehood  alone  excepted,-^being  jFalse,  they  would  coufute 
J^^pfeJ^P^pa,tQi^;|i^^ty,  i^i^at^c^  upon  which  they  h^ve 
ii^p^^^  ,BMt|)b|9ipg,fi^,theyare/(an4  Mr.  Butler  will  not  venture 
i^.^c^n^c^^^t^u^^)  mon^^pus.aua  loathsome  for  their  blasphempus 
fyfjijififi^,  bf^ffg  1^  tney  do  tte.  stamp  pf  daring  impiety  in  theii- 
IffYpUing^  ^d  ,  ej^q^r^jble  jrepreseutation^,  they  prove  something 
y(pjf^,^n  ^n)Qr  Mpon  the  Church  of  Rome.  When  we  are 
g|p:f|y)4y  tp|d,  thjat  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  which  is  another 
Wf^  fof,  the  Roo;ian  Catholic  Church,  is  pot  chargeable  vvitli  the 
«}(^fc^  pjf  flagitious  imj^ostiire  of  which  these  its  acknowledged 
J^cji4f»,,^iid  tihe  lyipg  miracles  in  number  numberless  with  which 
^^(Chrpmc]i€;s^,it§  legendaries,  and  it9  breviaries  are  filled,  are  tho! 
Pffl9^y».tUfi.^Q0l  ^asaertion  reminds  us  pf  the  Roman  Catholic 
jjr^sHiwJtipifl8|iutaiflecl  lately  that  the  Church  of  Rome  had  iiever 
pi^jip^^n,  w<w^,  or  child  to  death,  from  its  first  establishment  tot 
that.v^^  d^.!  it  vras  tibe  secular  arm,  be  said,  and  not  the  spi- 
^tHal|p.>yhi^h  jvflicted  on  heretics  the  peualty  of  death*,  ;  ^  ^  jV/, 
^  ),A,^ish.»pf  tiUtber's  is  recorded,  that  all  thoge  who  are  to 
pj;^a^hithii^  Op3pjel  would  diligently  re^d  ^hat  he  calls  the  Pop^li 
^l^o^^tipn  decrees  and  books,  that  they  m^t  understand  the 
x^^s^tf^  pf  iniquity,  which  must  be  inconceivable  irom  its  extentj 
^pl^  jfi^gpi\Wd^  ,to«^  who  have  not  bestowed  some  pains  in  con^ 
s^l^iqg  Jjtt^,  <)[n,ppe  respect  alope  the  Papat  church  has  approved 
i^»Pff^WP>^  tp, immutability;  it  repeals  n^ne  of  its  decrees — ijt 
di9^>^p3^f^po^e,of  it^  ad)S — it  expresses  neither  sh^e  nor  contrition 
%,fj^;q|ime^0M4  j^  proceeds  everywhere,  ^s  fjr  as  circumstant^<^jij 
^iU^P^rmt,  ij^  theisaui^  course*-  JUu therms, advice  is,  thj^refpf;^jj^ai 
applicable,  fit  Xhis  c^ay  fia  it  was  in  th,^  ag[e  of'  the  Refprma|tjpn ;, 
&l)^,|Qj9|irei;  at. 9ip[y.. time  since  that  age  has  it  b^en  mor<^ jnecessary, 
tib^^^^pr^^pt,  that  the  chajracter,  and  practices,  and.  crin^e^  of  th^, 
fS^n^iiiM^'IQhur^  be  thoxoughly  exposed  f^^  iindei;8f(K)dJ 

S!i8tfr-,jl^ti,yi/t^,.h^3  affori^d  MS  some  assistance,  in., t^9  nejeafu^ 
Wrfc  ^^tfWPsiRgt  i^R  and,  we  haye  now  the.  saMrfacUoi}  pf  InifXQ^ 
^^i^CMlg  .♦♦/M?.i  .fintjer^  in  p^ticular,  ^d , t^  tl^^ .  British,  pyl^ljc  }o^ 
g^l^ftral,iWPt^e/,(p/Bi»9nage,  .i^uot  le^,  ^^^^^^,  B,,h^^^ 


iz^^ov^ 
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fliDfrt^rimif  fMD-ttif  ike  BtblMh^ue  GhrHkime^^Mir^M  aSUi 
iorapiff  MrCoUectionf  deBtm  )Ln»^  pm&  ¥4nt*r^UJi»d^^1^iM^^ 
mdien  deihB>j0lm699if  in  ooe  imiidrediiroht^^^y  wbttdi  haft  Melj^ 
h^mn  pMvihtdm  'Fnmce^  in  panfoaneeidf  <dMi  sjslem'tiow'cMny^ 
ing'  OK  tby  liie'  ambitious  pirt'  of  the  FVenok  clergy^  att<i  ihe^  femtieft 
«nbi{  theingmiattoei  la  order  to  prepare  thereftdet  fortto 
tvosderfal  ehkract^  of  Sister  Providence,  and  die  eatraoMiilary 
atdlade  in  whioh  she'  is  exhibited,  it  is  proper  to  premise  scnM 
•cooHBt  of  hep  biographer,  Mb  Boudon,  who  iras  a  person*  ^c^ 
grwt  celebrity  in  his  day^  who  is  caUed  hy  hk^  admirei^^  fftoi/iaw^ 
iIsiMfusMil;^  and  who,  according  to  theauthor  of  his  life,'<hi|a 
long  bean  canoMiKed'  by  die  votes  of  all  those  who  late>Ttrttte.  - ' 
>«  The  author,  M4  CoHot,  who  was  Pt4^  de  la  ituswH  el 
Ihdem  en  Th^vhgie^  begins  his  work  by  si^ng,  that  the  Chunoh 
of  Rome  was  groaning  for  her  long  barrenness)  when  the  ijonl 
in  his  mercy  oast  upon  her  one  of  those  powerful  iooks'  which 
frem  4be»8t(»ie8  can  raise  up  childi«n  to  Abraham.  Holy  mms^ 
eidigfatetled  confessors,  and  ftmious  pastors  were  raised  up;  and 
amteg  the  other  lights  of  the  age,-Boudo«  Was  bom  in  the  yettr 
l€fl4,  at  La  Fdre,  in  Picardy*  ilis  father  was  l^utensM  in  the 
citaM  in  that  town,  which  was  then  a  place  of  some  ^edgtfa^ 
his  methet^  who  had  been  groaning*  for  the  same  reason  as  lite 
(^uroh,  and  for  fifteen  years,  was  promised  a  son  by  some  majestic 
had  mysterious  female^  who  came  to  utter  the  ^prediction,  and  was 
nev^  afterwards  seen*  The  prbmised  child  bad  the  happin^srto 
be  bom  on  a  Satuith^,  which  di^  is  consecrated-  to  the  honour  of 
the  Virgin  Mary ;  and  at  his  bwptism  he  had  the  name  of  Henrt 
Marie  given  hhn  by  his  godtnother,  who  was  no  less  a  personage 
than  Henrietta  Maria>  afterwards  unhappily  the  queen  of  Chsariea 
L,  and  who,  with  h^  mother.  Queen  Anne,  of  Aaatria,  and  her 
grandmother,  Ae  Dowager  Queen  Marie  de  Medicis,  was  present 
at  die  christening.  In  that  ceremony  he  was  devoted  tr^  Mp^kil^ 
mmt  to  the  Virgin,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  be  carried' abroad,  he 
was  -taken  to  the  altar  of  Notre-dame  de  Li^se,  being  the  image 
of  tho  greatest  reputation  in  those  parts,  awd  there  wain  solemnly 
placed  under  the  same  celestial  patroness.  The  e&ct  was  sOon 
perceifed ;  nothing  but  a  special  Providence  sated  him  ft^rni  the 
Devil,  who  even  in  in&ncy  attacked,  and  repeatedly  endeaw)ured  to 
kill  him  by  dirowing  him  out  of  the  cradle  in  the  nighti  At*lh^ 
age  of  three,  he  discovered  decided  mirks  of  pie^  and  of  devt>- 

■     '       ■  "        ■       ■■  I  — -*-— I  .1 i 'I      ii.il.. — I  <ut..< 

•:.Mr.  Albau  Butler  bts  miktn  of  Boudoo  «  s  pAram  irfaete  profrdtt  ht  an  isteri^r 

life  is  manifest  frgni  his  workS)  and  as  one  of  those  S9uls  whuih  our.L^cd  ^i^^  J^ufted-to 
the  highest  degree  of  familiarity  in  this  life.*  XVe  refer  to  this  tesUraony  only  as  show- 
ing that  th^  nf(fe  of  Sister  ProTidifftce  ccnmcs  froth  a  writer  whose  credit  Mr.  Ctiar)«s 
B«tkrwiUMipiitMi4smb«in0ttl4tb«AMfl«Mt'%!    .  .  .i).^,/ 

.        -  tioo 
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^f.dbe  iiiirnitive9^1e«l.ber  jitftirstsbouldrgp  t»  nm^iibdughtdt  mpmn 
dim^to.m(ffffyM^UQ^ad\Um»m  Forgeft|ii^[y'hovtever^>lieiihiHl>nii^it 
ii«mf»^.tQdtliialiQ£  her  ow»  famUy^  whkbfoould  boast  ictf  fduir  pm*« 
9i4eiiUv  inM»9  matty  fldv^roign  opurto,  ahe  cait  bcr -ejea  .upMv 
9Ma9iiabl».  viltagm*. » 'Zra»  dwtemv  <fo  m  «ierm0r-«^  oelui  qui  I'wmi 
pf\4oid4avaU  qudfUf  cho$e  de  ^koquant  :sk»  poniiMedy  lia»rm^ 
for^f  >ftii,.offic«  ibr  him  wfakh  tnnobled.bim;-  and  auoh  luas  tb# 
biimilky  of  jouag  Uenrii  and  the  aiftaner  in  whidi  healwaja 
spoke  of  this  stoj^tber,  thai  if  there  had  not  been  fiitt  proof  of 
hiB  real. bicth. he  would  probably  have  paat  for  dK  fOB;fif  a  iiir<« 
geon.  But,  after  all,  says  the  Missionaary  Priest  and  Doctoii  of 
Tbfiology >  comtBe  on  ne  se  ehoisU  pa$  mn^  phe^  fa  vraie  gloire'n^en 
$aufirkeii  ^]<ut»  ymus  dupr^uge. 

At  the  age  of  seven,  he  was  put.lo  baas  Latin,  hot  aaihis 
pweats  hdd  only  mere  natmal  motiftes  for  giving  Us  educataM. 
this  direction^  God  gave  him  no  incKnation  ft»r  study  at  that  time* 
Hg  ^'i^asy  howef  er,  beautiful  and  modest  as  angels'  are  painted,^^ 
(the  reader  iviU  pereeive  that  we  are  faUifoUy  foUowiag  tiie  lai»* 
gHage.of  the  origiQal>-r-afraid  of  sin,  pure  and  chaste  by  loi»ps» 
cament,  and  faU  of  respect  for  the  sacrament  Nevertheless,  two 
sins4here  were  which  he  committed  at  Ihis.eafly  age,  and  of  which 
be"  repented  to  the  end  of  his  days.  The  iirat  was,  that  aiifcer 
assistiug  at  mass  be  had  drank  the  wine  whtdi  was  left  in- the 
hur^te^  and  from  a  sense  of  shame  had  sometimes  conceited  this 
act  ia  his  confessions.  The  other  was,  that  he  had  once  for  a» 
bouT'  or  'two  taken  obarge  of  some  money  belonging  to  a  monk, 
who,  by  the  rules  of  his  order,  ought  not  to  hare  possesstsd  any, 
and  who  intrusted  it,  tfaerefoi^,  to  him  when  his  supeiiior  was 
about  to  make  a  viyitation  of  the  oonvenU  He  trusted,  however, 
4iat  his  patroness,  the  Virgin,  would  obtain  for  him  remission  of 
the  'first  and  greatest  sin,  seeing  that  he  had  acknowledged  it  with 
neat  sorrow  in  the  general  oouifession  which  he  made  before  hts^ 
first  communion*  Upon  this  occasion  he  made  a  vow  of  per 
petual  virginity, — ^being  nine  years  old ;  and  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
detecmining'  to  qualify  himself  for  an  ecclesiastical  life,  he  went 
to-  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  with  a  Latin  grammar  in  his  hand, 
prayed  hef  to  bless  the  studies  which  he  was  about  to  begifr-^ 
prayed  dso  that  he  might  never  propose  to  himself  any  other 
object  in  them  than  the  love  of  God,  and  thanked  God  and  the 
Virgin  ^at  they  had  not  permitted  him  to  begin  sooner,  when 
there  was  no  such  intent  to  sanctify  the  undertaking.  His  mother, 
perceiving  the  assiduity  with  wbiich  he  now  applied  himself  to 
learning,  sent  him  to  Bouea^  where  he  was  plaoid  at  school  with 
--»f    .  a  priest 
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scanty ^MS'il  S^AsJ'thc^  bby  ifllifv«yS  gave  ^4*tty'«bfe  taffete»«ptfrti^'iiv 
^  tti«  *^  lifter  (fclys  of  the  Wte6k•*^iast'Al'w#f*"btt^e^b©4w<)ftl8t- 
Alyi''iiF  MJ  tt^viirs  ittcithbr  h&d  n^  tikfeh  <|iplfeaa«re-iil  »iMe^ 
p(Me^'iM^,'^tb6iighwd6  "thiB  ^cf  t^tt9  obliged  to-^Miatdi'iM 
^hpmmity^'hk  sA^^ti^f  tecau^  thi?  iin)^  of<aabttttyi'kMiU^ 
jlfc^ei^kft^'UM^edM^y  Wottiiiti>  hdw  iiita^m  w>eirdr/>iD<i  eater  lib 

^"A^t  tliiil*fe«rly  ^^  lie  entered  upon  his  votfttiotii  aft*  dkitUoyed 
ftfet^1^^i^boiit»  in  itu^oetikig  and  pt^ea^hiog  to  the  fff^k^Mimd 
oir>Ui^  tdWn^  attd  of  bis  ot^tt  Village  durin)^  t!i6'vac«tioii; '  >  A'briMry 
Wife'y  hiring  his  fame;  and  heamig  also  how  seimitily  beyatfUti^ 

£Ked^fK^m'lH)itiey  gave  him  food  from  time  to  time;  and,  ^hetiheti 
^ht^  went  out,  invited  him  to  hold  a  lecture  at  •her  bonse^ 
wWhe  Wie  coHected  a ctongregation  of  poor  wbmen;  Atlhe  a^ 
^>dii^«e^n  or  fourteen^  we  are  assured  that  he  expoUnded^b  ihettf 
iHMt*  eto>if{yehfly  tSh^  mysteries  of  the  feitb,  and  ^i^nepal^  them  ^ 
Tel^lve>th<^  cotomihYibn.  The  next  btep  was  tofisittbeisiek  iirlb6> 
hb^tUs.  But  the  greatest  prbbf  of  ^at  admitu^ss  itt  iiMUMgiii# 
Ai  Hiibds  of  men  which  he  manifested  in  after^lifey  ura^  idiiplayea 
Mioilg^^his  schoolfdiows  r  he  acquired  a  sufficient -ascendancjr  4f9tP 
tfibln  to  form  what  may  be  called  a  p^rty  of  methodist^  m  thtf 
sd^bl;  whbm,  Midi  some  other  boys  not  of  the  instltutf^yb^ 
persUadcfci  to  entol  themseltes  m  a  fraternity  called  ^OnxlMflf 
€)o6gi>egat}on/  \thich  the  Jesuits  had  establidbed  for  yoiMh' bthU/ 
^blle^.  Tliey  were  enrolled  in  a  book,  wherein  dl  iwoie  their 
Mn^,  and  many,  with  their  own  blood,  making  a  vow  of  devoting 
if  ^  to' the  service  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven  and  Earth^the'q^din»S 
ia^-not'o^rs,  but  M.  Collet's,  and  strictly  Roman  Caitbolkf)  ;•  ^ttMt 
A^^swore,  in  particular,  that  they  would  defend  the  •doctrimiof 
hi^r  ^Imittticutote  comiep]^.  This  was  the  sort  of  soperstitio^ 
^'^tld^'the  Spirit,  whith  the  Jesuits  iaspired  and  «ncotirl^Jt^ 
Md'lbe  4^vived  order,  with  its  new  congregl^n,  is  at  ibisMtaif 
dn||agi^  iti  the  same  work.  The  boys  who  were  tJiUS  trained  b^ 
diUliiiiUkutotj  in  the  master's  house,  where  they  assemUed^  eierii 
dffy  Ib^^r^nder  their  homage  to  the  Queen  of  Angels]' and  whm 
they  >vied  with  e^ch  other  in  magnifj-ing  her  uame. '  Mt^^opf 
ahd^lf^r  greatness  was  the  fevoarite  topic  of  ^ii^  convewi^rti 
iibditheir  chief  pleasure  ma^  in  visititig  her  ehtutrhesaiidichtlpiislsl 
On  bolj^di^^Aey  p^fei^rtM  ^Me  'pUgt4h«gies'  b«irefi}ot^^niig 
010^^.  hymns 
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M9ikf9#  hia)WOij4iip«y  fairly  h€trtak^n,.a»4  .wcifi^  ibjelip^e^im,^^ 

4ti|l^t^tmtteo^  Of  twoiof  bi^fiQOiie  z^^iiii  a8fpci^e|),mj^lu[GU 
«£l8(m^ho!M£t;Ed«34^iDQ«clk:o^t :;  having ipiupd,pnc;,»wh>i;|iW§fl  ^sm^ 
done  in  so  large  a  place  as  Rouen^  he  would  conduct  the^'t^^iggflfk 
4^eU)r4o  U^ichamber^  w4#h  bia  fe^,  then  djy  >theip  withihisJApg 
brnviai^d  tion^,  bgr  an  «ix/9rtiaa of  tbat filthy jMety^vbkb.tfii^iJ^P^ 
]^0Qba4lWay8i vctpreaent as  herotc,  drink  spnuB.qf  ^,;«fatf^c4a  wbi<^ 
ib^^hadf/b^aiwa^bedJ  Ele  would  thw, give. the  b^ggatFtfeil  bftdy 
U^iiQiD.tbe. {floor  hips^lf,  or  pass  the  r^maiafler  pf  l^e,,i^|l||;^j|ii^ 
pfajjfer^  cale^bise:  his  guest  «arly  ia  the  av^orDJ^g^  and  fh»n\^i^nm^ 
&tfi»  sflcfEitfy  aa  b^.bad  bix^ughthim  in.  He  ^^knowledg^d  %itj^n 
mwfd$  ,tbe  ,6?iti»)pe.  impi^udencfd  and  danger  pf  sMcb  con^MiiAml 
yQtr«p(>e^p9Qd  willing. to  bav^a  it  believed  tb^t  aJil  bad  b^. 4o«^ 
Hddeii  tb«  protection  of  a  special  providence,  thi^  W¥<9^  n^yer/jia^ 
lag,  ^ni  iK>bbed.  by  any  of  the  fellows  whom  he  h^  thu^  intix^dMad*' 
^iXest  qike  e^  fui  sefalt  par  chariU,  mo  trauve  toujours  bwi^faitj  h^ 
iiaed  toit«l^r.  *  Jiem-ewp^  Qublij  mu,  nou9f(jM  pffdm  de^.m^j^^^ 
^f^'TiHs^prntJie  pemer  qu^ava  seios  int^reU  4e  J49us  Christ  f  uHlt^ 
il90d>aUQ>  intbis.  devotioa  to  the  sacrament,  to  speiuilpoct  pf.d^ 
ligbti.ltt  the  cbMrch-doorsi  till  his  confesspi;  forbade  tbepra^Qti^ 
Wmnib^wraaiA  the  third  year^f  his  acadeniical  coumc^  hi^ji^ar-ji 
iHniftof  rmind.^bat^dy  temptations  camei  upon  him  from  wittna  ^nd* 
tfopble0.  from  without*  He  had  enemies  i^  well  as  (^ipk^nini 
^i90hool^  and  ^ir  epmity  was  exasperated  by  the  watcbAuLey^ 
ivhkh  hei  keqptiovfurthcpunnd  a  young  widow,  wfaom<he.badiCpib^ 
tertedifi^om  the  Huguenot  persuasion,  and  introduced;  as.  a  mr^&a^ 
^<.bis-0iaater's  establishment.  Bhe  was.  handsome  enough  tp 
atlnt$^]aome<of.the  elder  pensioners,,  and  Boudon^  perc0ivingttlieir 
4mgi^\$e.iroHVQi»  par^Qui  ou  UpouvQit  y  oxoir  Hudauempmr 
4^6)^  making  it  his, particular  bueinesis  on  holydays  to.wat(ab)fi}r  her 
]MQlectiaei .  r  £x)r  this  he  became  an  objeot  of  suspicion  and  )balrod«, 
Thety/regarded  him  as  a  b^criite,  and  brought ;  agaip»st  him /an 
^ol^ajlk^,  for  wbicbv^n  s|^neof  all  his  protestationstofiwooeocti^ 
\lifi$mp(fyi0t^di9m9  mani^e  tri$  rigtmremef  k  demieii  ,ch4iiAn^nt* 
BM|bi^>innocen|::n  I vMas  .afterwards  provied,  andbisjni^ierimrtiieij»H 
f!W9iUe  fepwutipn  fwiiyi^.injUQttqe^  \»4ii«h<^^^ad  ft^namtt^d.!  nt  > 
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^ger.0iiff<9r  bw  «ioih«r  to  ^ffpgpKUt  hiii^  tbe.Utt)0  ^Hfrwaiw^e  \«y  <^ 
^  |^a4.1uit;hertQ  re^eiv^  ^as.  witbf}raw»^aii4.hfi  w«b  iS^iitiMppBxtbfl 
ttofML  TJbere  w^  a  retired  ^ta^roltp,  M.le.Twm^m^b^wfwia 
ffi^jiWd^  at  IlQiien,.andas  a  u««ful  mode  :pf  ,r^U^Qu».6hlwtitj« 
i)p^ned  Ms  hou$p  £pr  poor  scbolarp»  giviog  Jb^d  ^  bq9i4  to.  th(QH» 
who  stood  ia  weed  of  such  assifltaiice,.aad  yfpre.^^dmtxs'mg  of.it* 
£|ofi^n  applied  to  this  good  maj^  iold  hia^qad  sloiyj.and  wa^ 
c^jceived  iiMo  bia  family*  Here  jbe  ^aed  t^  ipaifanii;  the  Ji^fOiifib 
good  work  of  iAoggiog  himself^  as  vigorously  as.  Saqcbo  tlaid .  on 
tb^  ti:Qe0i,  and  the  blood  was  freqiieally  found  in  sti^aois  u|io«.tbf» 
floor  p£  his  chamber.  He  would  have  aotered  a$  Ibia  time.,iiup 
tbf^.Fraiieisqao  order^  if  they  would  h^ve  admitted  bibaf. but. bifl 
constitution  was  thoi^t  too  feeble,  and  bis  health  too^much.iiuit 
paju-ed  already,  by  the  austerities  which  he  bad  practised^  toeqdu^ 
the  rigous  of  their  rule.  His  resohitioa  was  then  taken  to  pursma 
his  studiea  at  the  University  of  Paris.  Some  Uttje  assistance  .yfaa 
a&urded  him  by  M.  la  Tanneur  and  by  another , person  of  sisaibur 
benevolence,  and  to  Paris  he  went  as  a  poor  scholar.,  It  bjona 
of  the  best  parts  of  the  Romish  religion  that  it  always  provides 
means  for  such  persons ;  and,  however  poor  they  may  be^  secuites 
them  irom  contempt.  He  found  associates  there  whose  feeUng^ 
and  habits  of  life  accorded  with  his  own ;  and  he  placed  himsatf 
under  die  spiritual  care  of  the  Jesuit  P.  Bagot,  who  acted  as  ooa< 
fessor  to  most  of  the  young  Congregationists.  P.  Bagot  appesurs 
to  have  been  one  of  the  better  spirits  of  an  order  whi^h  has 
abounded  with  bad  ones  r  he  bad  been  confessor  to  Louis  XIILj 
but  liked  the  office  so  little,  that  he  obtained  his  dismissal  aa  soot 
as  be  could ;  and  he  used  to  say,  '  ni  Von  voti^cdt  eutter  d  la  comt 
par  la  porter  sauvez-vous  pa/r  leu  fen^trea  /'  Boudon  had  muci^ 
to  endnre  during  his  first  year,  being  a. stranger  in  Paris.  He 
accounted  himself  well  off  when  he  could  reckon  upon  twenty  9ifd$ 
for  his  week's  expenses,  and  not  unfrequently  he  was  reduced  to  ask 
charity  in  public.  He  begged  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  oaa 
day,  of  a  man  who  was  evidently  of  high  rank,  and  by  whom  ha 
was  repulsed  with  some  severity ;  but  the  meekness  with  which  bt 
bore  this  repulse,  touched  die  person  to  whom  he  addressed  him^ 
self,  and  who  was  thereby  induced  to  observe  him.  Perceiving 
him  in  an  attitude  of  humble  devotion  behind  one  of  the  pillars, 
he  went  up  to  him,  and  inquired  into  his  circumstances.  It  waf 
M.  de  MoDtmoreuci ;  and  the  conversation  ended  in  his  engaging 
Boudon  to  live  in  his  family,  and  give  lessons  there  to  M.  de  IJaval 
de  Montmorenci,  who  was  then  commencing  his  ecclesiastical 
studies,  and  who  was  afterwards  the  first  Bishop  of  Qa^eb^w^ 
After  thia  he  had  no  longer  any  di^cultiea  on  the  ^fxw^ut  hii 
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^rMly  ibittf^^M^^  pupil  y4th^<^fa^  Wto'cohtty^ctbd^^^ed 
tb^ib^  <Mi^  tfft^f  hte'  bwtif  k^art,  fltid  he  Was  iti  iii  Aiir  vfUfXo  UgU 
fa<MKMir  ki  hikintericted  pr^fesdloti,  if  he  had  been  eontented*  ttt 
}smp'^t^Mtti^coixne.  But  Bondoncho^ to  act Utie  sM^t-^ 
a<<i)MKtecter-whk5h'it  is  not  difikulttoplajr;  but  whidi' require^ 
WMe  dkoretidii  iti  Frauc^  than  in  sonle  other  countri^.  '  He  made 
ft  vow  of  pOT€ttj ;  in  tttnit  sense  it  Mrad  made  bftf  biographer  con^ 
festfes  himself' lAmble  to  exphin,  but  he  says  it  t^»  ngoh>usly 
firaeti8ed.  '  It  •will  presently  be  seen  what  sort  of  pbverty  this 
w«8.  The  last  stage  of  hypocrisy  is  that  in  which  men  impose 
npoit  themselves  as  well  as  others.  Boudon  had  begun  in  enthu* 
siasm,  he  hifd  discovered  bis  own  power,  he  felt  how  easy  it  was 
to  act  upon  mankind  if  he  addressed  himself  to  their  devotJoni^ 
feeKngs ;  and  he  had  found,  like  William  Huntington,  the  8.  S:  of 
recent  celebrity,  and  like  certain  other  professors,  who  have  »nt^4 
oeeded  in  the  same  Kne,  that  in  this  world's  masq[Uerade  thera  is  no 
warmer  or  more  comfortable  garb  than  a  sheep's  clothiiig.  Up<m 
leaving  M.  de  Montmorenci,  he  formed  an  establishment  of  ecclesi* 
flitiad  students  in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Jacques ;  they  were  mostly 
youths  of  high  family,  whom  he  managed  as  he  had  done  his  scfaooU 
iisHbws  at  Ronen,  and  who  appear  to  have  been  as  sincere,  and  as 
enthusiastic  under  his  directions  as  the  first  little  knot  of  Metho^ 
dists  which  Wesley  collected  at  Oxford.  They  practised  great  aus- 
terities, ethibited  that  sort  of  ostentatious  humility  which  excite 
admiration  as  well  as  scorn,  and  went  about  exhorting  the  people. 
Boudon  himself  became  intimate  with  all  those  who  were  in  the 
living  ododr  of  sanctity,  the  venerable  Mother  Madeleine  de  S. 
Joseph  among  others,  who  was  already  regarded  as  a  saint,  and 
who  worked  miracles  after  his  death, — and  the  not  less  celebrated 
F.  Fiacre,  Mvho  was  the  father-in-prayer  (if  this  new  designation 
for  an  onheard-of  character  may  be  allowed)  to  Louis  XIV.,  the 
said  friar  having  been  ti  puissant  auprks  de  Dieu  que  de  Faveii 
de  ious  Us  gens  de  Hen,  ee  fuJt  lux  qui  obtmt  d  Anne  d'Avfriche 
tm  fits  apr^  vingt-deux  ans  de  slMLitS.  He  found  also  i^n  ex-' 
eeileftt  coadjotor  in  a  refugee  from  Lorraine,  Claude  by  nanie, 
who,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  had  fled  to  Paris,  from  the 
miiMTtes  to  which  their  poor  country  had  been  exposed.  ^Hiey 
were  plundered  by  German  soldiers  on  the  Mray.  Boudon,  hovr* 
ever,  soon  extricated  them  from  their  difficulties,  by  setding  the 
wife  in  a  convent,  procuring  a  small  dowry  for  the  daughter,  and 
aetting  up  Claude  for  a  saint.  With  great  aptitude  for  the  part, 
Claude  was  ita  danger  of  overdoing  it.  Afitr  spending  the  whole 
day  at  his  prayers  in  the  quarries,  he  found  a  table  on  his  return 
providentially  covered  with  excellent  food, — a  safe  as  well  aS 
i^teeaUe  proof  Hi  his  sanctity.  But  his  abstn^^tions  were  such 
•     ,  that 
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the  8upplicatioD|  and  we  are  gravely  as^ui^ad  ttw^fm  W^^t'KISi 

T  ^i|5}ftp'a^fQPHpaw,Wf ^  or  racier  .4i»ciplef,  to^nft A>WHrfl  tJi^Ptt 
8^69^  hUp^  8^^.  .wdt^iastU^al  coQmupi^r(d«vo^,til»9lAfe^M 
to4b^,JW^aioi^igr  pfewcoui  foreign  |aiwU^afl4  he  let^3|mh<>^Af^« 
4epift  ,h>i  theje^t4«ui  tp  the  ivest^  wpon  thwfaj^li^girf^rtf?  hss 
1^^  ^fifi:H\^,  wajl;^  for  hw  calU  But  wbal^ver,i|ii8^(;:1^v^><f^ 
Qj5jpfptniw|ert desire  to  b«  §o  ei?&pU>yed»  it  ^a*»at  dl,,^;)tiigt9f9^ 
35^ar,f>if.hi3f age. that  l^e  received  ordi«ationy9^;|4M^  QfS^/oiMifc 
o^P  »frf^wij  but  by.  the  advice  ol  abisWp  and  idie  wjmicti^Mf^ 
h^tPfipfe^rj^  Tfauebu>grapb^r8ayftit  w^bi^;ii^tigp,ttpim>^ 
qo^^ted  in  4ha  first  humble  grade  of  bi$  psofesiio^i  (9fSj(fffl>M9k 

gippU,  M,  d^  Layaly  ¥fho  was  Graivd  Archdeaco^iof  i^vif^u^  h^V9^ 
^^4  Ip.  vac^  that  dignity,  ^  go  abroad  as.a  mm^^^\^9i^ 
ujgf^  JJOMdw  fewr  bi»  ^ucQ^s^orw  Thew  weri?  ^W^^l»N(pl^«i*fe 
t^js.TTnhU  huBftility,  Via  not  being  in  prie^t'g  order^i  and  >)uftimifn|]Stf> 
{o%  jpi^  bad  pot  ..taken  a  degi^ft.  TUe ;  firrt  vraa  ea^ly  if^lW^Pfi^l 
J^Oj^d^  being  copimanded  to  take  upon  himsejl  tbe  jQk«<!Qffi^i»h 
(epif^^U  I  Ui»  patr/Q«  removed  the^epoqd  by^ppciicwAg  ii  dMPfM 
g§tv^  from  RQjm ;,  and  for  the  tJmiy  be  drQW>  Uqd.pwriM^  S-^.f 
i^p  tbciJin^k  ^f  Faith.  He  had  hardly  prayed,*^  tiwiWiy^> 
before  a.Wfjaltbyma*.  supplied  enough  for  taking  a idPPMf;'«j(;9Ri 
^JPpHrg^s>  JwWcb  seems  to  fcave  been  ftt  diftt  MlPH^  aflwrt^  ^hmt 
dMp  ,or  St  iAodrevvs,  where  degree^  w^e  My  be,  bi^dlippn^it^ 
4$^^peA;  tprnw  and  upon  the  diortest  notice.  Tb^  AppointpilMk 
M'im.inofl/a^i^abl^  tp  the  chapter  of  Evreiu:^  f(W,4t  tappeiMPK^tot 
4f!fj|c^»^bfr^t5ome  perceived  in  bim  th^  ^dW  of  aanoiitys^eni} 
smejiifi^,  r^u€u  :,Wl.  de  Laval^  th^refore>  ^accampan^fduMm  4ttJ 
Bjifr^iM^,<fpr»JM puip^s^.of  mtWHiucapglnm i.rbirt,neit}>«|tbjW  i^ 
ti^nif^tuMi^  nor  on^^^^f.  those  nwn^mfd.w«^^lfii>,.vrf^ 
e#wly,J[)eteU^  as  Jfc^y.^ie  likely  tO'he.feibftrPQrtdd,|iemov§ilthft,WftTi 
jUdi^  M'bMA,  had.  J^«  qpncei>«d  ^gainaitl  bi»i.i4i¥li whfSMfep^f ^i 
tMtnw*)  Ev«wMitoi*akepo«[|essiq»^iiSi,b^pqfiqeviitj^^  ^8^^> 
giMtb  *«ti»ftdwent.b9telwoidditok«  b«n^H. Wft  |y»aBirtfd;bM(»#ft 
tQ(bei4lllMU^.iM;9^>iflUh^l«ft  ^«bi^i«if«MM(»Iifti^^ 
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^faM#<^i^  ^ -litcafdtoiiiokry  w  the  '^ki^iUsmdiW'bf^^^ 

Hitherto.he  had  only  received  the  first  tonsure.  He  now  V<^l%ffi 
Wtf<Sl{til1**wW;  t6  lirej)^  himself  fol*  ftirtthii*  6fd^  ^ttttd'^itter 
Ibuf  ctidnths^  l^etititoi^ht,  ^m^  suixessively  ord&ined^  ^IMb^6b^,a 
d6flC6ii;  and  fjfrie^t.  H^  sooiri  ih^ide  bimself  t>6ptilai'  a^  irp^ea^li^K^ 
afid  Ijtlll'too^cf  {>opiJji»^  d*  ii  difiectbr  of  consdefaees.  '^'fHe^ih^itt^ 
d^efkte  tia^^^  tieM^  tb  hi»  skill;  nod  the  dpiritdat  'BaliK  ^ 
^liteM'iirl^h  heWtoinlsteted  tras  in  stteh  reqUe^,ih4t^^'^^^i^ 
«tt!n<'>wftti'  ^bttUmWtMy  crowded  by  applicamt^,  tilly  fo*'*f(tar^'o« 
^j^iidtti;%f«>Wad^^bIrged  to  interdict  nil  suth  visfits.  •  Afti6ti%'&i^ 
j^Mdni  undek-  hi^  direction,  there  were  two  wlio  nlighr"Mdi^;^ 
H^t^VcfiHg  to  bis  biogrft)>hery  hate  fanmortalized  histiatli6r'Sii¥6)r^ 
TvUsrid^c^  Vhotn  We  dhalt  presendy  introduce  tO  the  r^if^t"; 
^  "Arh^'i^  ^oi^thy  to  immortalize  it,  was  one ;  fbe  Pv^iA^etk  kV^l 
BoilUlot^,  Tlintinhe's  niece,  was  the  other :  she  regarded  hini  i^  d^ 
tfrtfget'  sieM  from  heaven  to  guide  her  in  die  way  of  d^h^tio^  fM^ 
oeiMp^lted  him,  gredtlyitis  pretended  against  hx^'tHA^kxtiAcmi'iiiJ^ 
%ik&t^  his^ 'IriMide  in  her  hou^  whenisvcir  he  resided  ifr  fivfttiji**' 
8b»<foDowed'hri^  on  foot  through  the  streets,  acnd  accdnVp^iied 
fate'ivliereva^  her  pt-esence  and  her  aid  contributed  to  edific^idW.'* 

,'Tfee'tlVilWttrs*ad  left  everything  connected  with 4ellglofiWii« 
d^^kkMi^  sitate:  The  diocese  of  Evreux  is  described  ^ 'lilu^ 
i^a^ -others- at  tluift  thhe.  You  saw  there  ecclesiastics  witbodfvir^ 
tSei^h  people*  without  instruction  and  without  morals  ;^  d^titti^ei^^ 
WitiiOUt  ornaments ;  ceremonies  without  even  a  shadow  df  di^eeticyi ' 
iMd'ftb^  tiemeteries  without  inclosures.  One  part  Of  his "di^* 
ItoUdOii  ^ercised  well:  he  compelled  those  personb^ who" held' 
ti^^at  tlthl^fir  b  Vepmr  thb  churches  eJBTettually ;  he*  look^'kM# 
^fe  Mf^iints  of  the  churbhwardensr,  and  applfed  tbe^^reteipiy  t5^ 
p^dvM^i^plfOp^irohiamettts  for  the  church  servide;  heVembv^  Oii^ 
^  tk^i^hiird^^s  All  ttnisef^mly  pictures  land  images ;  put  Ae^  iWhM^f 
inl(Mioi'Un''onl«l-,  tftid  incfosed  ih^  burial-gtoundb.  Kv^ry  Wtiet^' 
faO^^^bKd&dd^iehobls:'  he  looked  after  the  inidwiV^>  dkMVemfiMl 
d^^ifi  mivyni'dki  iff^'^^terml,^m  the  Uni^K^  c^  R^idh' 
i^gtott^;^>h<6'  k^  aiftstof  tilt  nof6i<oU9  simVtei^  ^'  ttsijertfiiii^  itm 
n§MM^^ii^^iliJ^^i^^^^  P^^  atid'bMtf  e« ;  ^lo<i)»i^Mtei«'di#^ 
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9$4  .       <B4;>a(%^<Sl4^^(nSlfte  .^  rx 

iDanner»  of  tte  people  as  ^n^eU  as  iheir  religiotis  obscnwiioest;  he¥ 
came  t\^  arbitrator  and  peace*maker  whettver  he^  Mvent^  suffered 
no  |)0ok»  to  be  read  of  vrhich  he  disapproved,  and- iatoffeted  a^ 
fer  W4th  the  arrangemeats of  the  families M^iichke  tisked^'OT rather 
inspected^  that  U  y  muUwlioU  ks  lit$,  quand  h^eM  H  tage  tork^ 
menf^ient  h  Vexijger.  Tne  existing  race  of  pfci^stB  io'therdiocese 
being  Uttle  to  his  likings  he  took  ineasuKs  for  training  tip  their 
succeasoi-s  in  the  waj  that  he  would  haive  them  go ;  und  at  leiigdi 
succeeded  in  causing  a  seminary  to  be  established  at  Evreux ;  tod 
after  the  example  <rf  S.  Vincent  de  Paul,  he  instituted  a  custom^ 
of  holding  spiritual  conferences  for  their  notutual  instructiooi 

When  Boudon  visiled  the  diocese,  he  would  have  ridden  an  as^ 
if  the  manners  of  the  age  would  have  permitted  it ;  but,  because 
this  would  have  been  deemed  indecorous,  he  contrived  to  makeitlie 
deairad  display  of  ostentatious  humility  by  riding  as  bad  a  horse 
as  could  be  found ;  and  having  to  accompany  him,  instead  of  such 
a  servant  as  his  station  required,  a  man  almost  as  meanly  attired 
as  he  himself  chose  to  appear.  This  was  in  the  sphere  of  hb 
duty ;  but  Boudon,  when  he  had  finished  his  circuit,  felt  that  aort 
of  call  to  which  inclination  always  lends  a  willing  ear ;  and  bt 
Qommenced  a  course  of  itinerancy.  Whither  he  should  go  was 
no  matter  of  consideration ;  everywhere  he  was  sure  to  find 
miditors  and  admirers ;  and  by  virtue  of  his  vow  of  poverty,  he 
had  unlimited  credit  upon  the  Bank  of  Faith.  Accordmgly,  vriiea 
he  set  out  upon  one  of  these  expeditions,  he  is  represented  at 
going,  like  a  knight-errant,  in  any  direction  that  the  ciioice  of  the 
moment  might  determine.  The  spirit  moved  him,  as  a  Quaker 
would  say ;  in  the  language  of  his  biographer — tin  sentiment  qui- 
tenoit  de  Vinspiration,  le  fixoit  bientdt ;  and  when  his  course  wa* 
thus  fixed,  he  took  especial  care  not  to  say  where  it  was  to  lead 
him,  because  he  had  observed,  that,  if  the  secret  transpired,  the 
devil  was  sure  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  excite  a  feeling  against  - 
him.  Before  he  entered  a  town,  he  always  performed  an  act  of  • 
adoration  to  the  Trinity,  and  to  the  holy  angels ;  and  before  he  left 
it,  money  poured  in  from  all  sides,  and  purses  containing  gold 
were  laid  upon  his  table.  He  often  said  that  he  might  easily  have 
amassed  riches  ;  and  his  biographer  has  here  observed  how  easy 
it  was  to  do  without  them.  In  the  praises  which  are  bestowed  by 
Romish  writers  upon  what  is  called  religious  poverty,  it  is  not 
remembered  that  such  poverty  b  equally  exempt  from  anxiety  and 
from  want.  These  expeditions  extended  not  only  into  most. parts 
of  France,  but  to  the  Low  Countries  also,  Lorraine^  and  even  to 
Bavaria.  . ,/ 

Hitherto  all  had  gone  on  in  the  smooth  course  of  such  8an6fcity««  i 
A  crosBi  however,  which  he  saw  in  the  aijr,  aonoiltded  to  him  ihdr 

he 
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fee<Wa§^owt*y'be  dMci^Unei  1ft  th^  sfcbbol  of  itfHkitWtt f ^ftHd-if 
^av'tticft  Idng/beforc  thtS'  pr69»g«  ^vtf^  Tferffied.'  Pi^^acWiig  btW 
ihiy  at  :N<Mbouvg,  ii&  waff  taken  ill  id  the  midslt  of  hk' disedtir^y 
and  (mnried  ^  the  rteighlK>tiritigchateatt  of  a  certain  widow  tibth^ 
Madamede^  FoonieaUx ;  there  he  was  glveh  otef  by  the'  ph^^ldfftvs  I* 
he  resigned 'bis  atrhdea^onrjr  m  fevour  of 'a  persOi^  Whom  be  jadge# 
woi«hjr:to  sueoeod^  a  relic  of  St.  Gaud  was  sent  hkn  by  thtf 
ViMlurenof  the  cathedn^l,  by  vittae  of  which,  and  of  a  vow  to 
yAtii  the  tomb  of  the  said  saint,  he  recovered ;  and  the  fc«si]^tttioflr 
havbg  be^n  irf ogular>  he  was  re-appoint^d  to  his  office.  Btit  bi^ 
residence;  at  the  chateau  during  bis  recotery  gave  occasion'  for 
scandal,  Biet  on  foot,  it  is  said,  by  some  feitiale  devotees,  who'wfere 
offended  at  the  preference  which  he  had  shown  to  the  widow>  in 
taking  up  his  quarters  with  her,  when  others  were  desirous  olP 
entertaining  hint,  Reports  were  spread  that  Madame  de  Four* 
nbaux  had  injured  her  fortune  by  the  extravagant  expenses  to  whicii 
she  went  while  he  was  her  guest ;  and  it  was  soon  added,  that  the 
ntercourse  between  the  penitent  and  her  director  was  of  a  verf 
equivocal  kind.  These  reports  were  eagerly  taken  up,  and  circcK 
lated  by  M  who  suspected  or  disliked  Boudon.  They  were  -be* 
lieved  by  the  people,  and  a  formal  accusation  against  faim*wa# 
pireferred  before  the  bishop.  The  bishop,  with  all  his  prepos^ 
session  in  favour  of  Boudon,  was  shaken  by  the  facts  alleged 
against  him  i  a  fetnale  witness,  however,  deposed  so  stt^ongly  in 
exculpation  of  him,  that  he  suspended  his  judgment,  tiB  the  con* 
duct  of  the  accusied  parties  themselves  made  the  atftiir  assume  St 
serious  character.  The  lady  was  impatient  under  the  scandal,  and 
incribing  it  wholly  to  her  envious  neighbours,  would  gladly  have 
made  them  feel  that  a  person  of  her  rank  was  not  to  be  scanda** 
lized  without  danger  of  white  sheets.  She  is  represented  *  as  d 
pious  person,  fohd  of  prayer,  and  ready  to  follow  zealously  arty 
religious  directions  whicn  might  be  given  her,  but  who  had  more 
iinagination  than  prudence — elk  4tolt  eictr^ement8&nsibh,'et  c'ef&it 
fAoifu  un  -pice  du  ccmr,  qu'un  d^aut  du  temp&tctmeni.  She  w&> 
provoked,  and  very  naturally,  at  the  silence  With  which  Boudon 
bore  an  accusation  in  which  her  character,  as  well  as  his  own,  wa* 
implicated,  and  she  called  upon  him  to  justify  himself  and  her,  ay 
a  duty  "iihich  he  owed  to  both.  Bottdon  and  his  biogrspher  had 
very  different  notions  of  duty  in  this  matter^— Cepo^tt  imttxitear 
cfc  J^t%i9  Chruftj  (we  must  here  use  language  wnich  we  wiH  tibt 
translate))  ovoti^  de8  sehtimms  bien  opponii.  It  &voit  pri^  st>tt 
pairtiy  et  cb  parti  ^i^  de  porter  sa  creit  d  Vetemple  du  S&ttt^r. 
Accordingly,  in  reply  to  her  urgent  entreaties,  he  exhorted  her  tor* 
be  patient;  told  ber  that  they  must  submit  to  be  tbou^ght  bifthhiat 
whrteiitfplcftsiwl  Piwrteoe* ; -ita*  that  seeing;  their  divide  M^^K 
'>tl  who 
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who  waf  mnocaKe  itself,  bad  been  to  craellj  tretded,  k  wm  b«l 
fitting  tbat  f  taners  should  not  escape.  This,  which  the  biogivpher 
calls  a  snUiflne  replj,  was  far  from  satisfactorj  to  Madame  4e 
l^oumeaux.  She  sought  to  vindicate  herself  by  addressiag  wam 
memorials  where  they  were  likely  to  be  serviceable;  tbqr  nro* 
duced  something  like  a  reprimand  to  the  bishop,  but  the  effect 
was  that  he  looked  more  narrowly  into  the  charges  for  die  sake  of 
justifying  hunself,  convoked  the  most  respectable  of  the  clergy, 
secular  and  regular,  in  his  diocese,  and  laid  the  affair  before  theOL 
It  is  said  that  an  artful  enemy  of  the  archdeacon's  influenced  tb^ 
decbion,  which  was  that  Boudon  should  be  advised  to  resign  bis 
charge  of  grand  vicar,  and  the  honours  with  which  the  bishop  bad 
invested  him,  and  quietly  retire. 

Boudon  refused  to  do  this.  His  answer,  says  the  biograpbef, 
was  such  as  should  be  expected  from  one  who  knew  no  other 
happiness  than  that  of  being  nailed  to  the  cross  of  his  master. 
It  was  brief,  and  to  this  effect — ^that  he  could  not  conform  t^  the 
advice  given  him,  vnthout  doing  an  action  unworthy  of  the  honour 
which  he  had  always  proposed  to  himself,  of  being  vilified  £ar 
Christ*8  sake ;  and  with  that  intent,  his  resolution  was  taken  to 
abandon  himself  unreservedly  and  absolutely  to  all  the  designs  of 
t^rovidence.  In  consequence  of  this  reply,  he  was  formally  de- 
posed from  the  office  of  grand  vicar,  and  the  deposition  wras  noti- 
fied to  him  with  all  the  publicity  that  could  render  it  disgraceful. 
He  is  said  to  have  received  it  with  joy.  Throughout  this  strange 
affair,  it  is  observable  tbat  he  made  no  declaration  of  innocence  : 
to  bear  a  fabe  accusation  thus,  and  to  rejoice  in  it,  ii  among  the 
spurious  virtues  of  the  Romish  Church ;  but  whether  innocent  or 
guilty,  Boudon  well  knew  that  this  sort  of  dignified  and  sanctified 
silence  would  have  its  effect  in  time.  The  object  of  his  enemies, 
and  of  those  who  believed  him  to  be  an  arch-hypocrite,  was  |o 
drive  him  out  of  the  diocese.  At  their  instigation,  the  bisbcMi 
inhibited  him  from  acting  any  longer  as  confessor  to  Madame  oe 
Foumeaux.  This,  it  is  said,  >vas  a  great  grief  to  Boudon,  ym 
la  connoitsoU  a  /ondt,  and  had  hidierto  by  the  most  skilful  ma- 
nagement kept  her  in  her  senses.  They  were  shaken  by  this  atfair: 
she  went  to  the  court,  presented  memorials  to  the  king,  and  de- 
clared diat  Boudon  still  was  and  should  be  her  director,  and  AsA 
she  would  never  have  any  other.  The  bishop  was  persuaded  thaC 
Boudon,  in  fact,  continued  to  direct  her  conscience,  (which  was 
not  the  case,)  and  he  forbade  him  any  longer  either  to  preach  or 
confess  in  the  diocese.  Not  satisfied  with  mis,  he  sought  to  saake 
bim  resign  has  archdeaconry,  and  the  few  friends  whom  Boudov 
still  retained  thought  it  better  he  should  do  so,  than  continue  to 
war  with  public  opinion.     His  reply  was.  La  croLc  me  $um$  diU 
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pas  /lire  quitter ^  fej  lieux  oh  novfi  la  pQrtcfns*  Oesttout  le  canr- 
^Aiir^ ^ly'tt  que^ue  choii  qwt'noiti  y  dMve  arr^eri^  dfioiif  tks 
'^m^f^fjmm:'  lb  thfs  he  tvas  wisei*  tliati  his  fHertd^f.  Profeaisors  of 
IStofeiiess,  imd  professors  df  patriotism,  when  thfey  ^  tfiofodghfjr 
'VeHbd  in' their  trade,"  can  outface  infamy.  He  tept  His  grt3tiri<f- 
lifM  ihStead  oi  giving  iri  his  resignation,  performeS  his  tMtatiotfs 
*fttlittttalljr,' though,  wherever  he  went,  he  was  pointed  at  atlH 
'^imrfed.*  ^Scarcely  a  priest  could  be  found  in  Evreux'wJioSvblild 
*liear  hiih  Wt' confession ;  and  when  he  went  to  Kouen,  no  ouherAs 
■Woiild' admit  him  \i1iere  he  was  known. '  The  bishop'  spbk^'  ^vei^- 
'Wlife/e  of  him  vehemently  as  of  a  detected  hypocrite.  llis  oBsct- 
Hirion  in  i*eply  was,  il  faut  le  laisser  /aire,  Vhoiior^  beaucoujp, 
**M^Sire  dii  bUri,  et  demeurer  en  repos.    Notre  pdidc  seri  soltde  H 


■fe^'ertlhe  language  of  an  impostor?  »'     i    ^*.l 

""  A"  Mheiilar  affairj  which  came  to  Tight  at  fliis  timej  gav6  fr6sh 
'8fcHwoi  Wr  8(^andaT  against  him.      lliere  was'  a  p^as^nV'^^, 
'Siari^'by  name,  in  Ae  diocese  of  Evreux,  who,  from  hearing 
^'^ertafeilivesof  the  saints  read  in  her  childhood,  l^ad  taken  wKatiS 
**ca11iEid  a  "decided  tiirn  for  sanctity;  and  as  she  gjrew  up,'  she  V|- 
'^artfe  *eibei;ially  desirous  of  imitating  the  heroines  of  purity  wKom 
"ih^  idmited  so  greatly.     As  soon  as  she  was  old  eriough  for  set*- 
SHtfe)'  she'  wai^  placed  as  a  domestic  ill  a  good  family  at  ttouen : 
^Aerie,  though  not  hand^me,  she  had  the  misfortune  to  please  ner 
^liaster'more  than  she  desired;  and  having  asked  her  cOnfessoPs 
*i(ivice,"ifa  ^conformity  to  his  direction,  she  mimediately  wthdretv 
^ftotti  a  place  where  she  was  found  dangerous,  and  was  herself  fti 
ff4i\ger.    The  same  mishap  occurred  in  the  next  family  which  re- 
^^i'vfefl'het ;  and  then  she  would  have  taken  the  habit  among  tlie 
*!P4or  Clares,  if  they  would  have  admitted  her,  but  this  they  woufd 
^iiof  do-^nrobably  because  she  was  too  poor  to  make  the  vo\v  of 
"poverty.     Upon  this  she  told  her  story  to  the  aunt  of  her  mistresi, 
'a>go,dd  old  lady,  who  lived  in  the  country,  and  being  herself  piously 
(Imposed^  took  Marie  into  her  own  service.     Here  she  hoped  fp 
be  safe,  especially  as  diere  were  no  men-servants.     But  the  old 
lady  had  a  son,  who,  having  finished  his  studies  at  Paris,  returned 
In  an  unlucky  hour.     He  also  attempted  to  seduce  this  girl :  fail- 
ing in  this,  he  laid  Tarquinish  hands  upon  her,  and  she  was  saved 
^only  from  his  violence  by  miracle ;  for  she  called  upon  the  Virgin 
Tfo^protection.  and  immediately  her  strength  was  restored,  and  he 
leffnelpless  and  almost  lifeless  to  the  ground.  ,  She  left  tlie  hoiisp 
uistantly^  and,  though  it  was  at  a  season  when  the  roads  wer^ 
irol'en'  up^by  a  tha^,  walked  fourteen  leagues  to  Rouen|,  where 
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she  arrived  in  such  a  state  of  exhaustion,  that  her  confessor^  or 
director  rather,  (which  is  the  more  significant  designation,)  did  not 
at  first  recognize  her.  She  told  him  that  she  saw  no  other  means 
of  living  peaceably  and  safely  than  by  putting  on  man's  clothes ; 
that  she  had  bought  a  beggar^s  suit;  would  go  and  live  in  a  re- 
mote village ;  content  herself  with  the  poorest  fare,  and  trust  that 
God  would  inspire  some  one  to  afford  her  the  charity  which  she 
might  need.  She  was  neither  afraid  of  scandal  nor  of  detraction; 
she  said,  St.  Pelagia  had  acted  thus  before  her,  and  she  would  lead 
the  life  which  that  saint  had  led  after  her  conversion.  The  di- 
rector, who  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  her  adventures,  told  her 
the  matter  was  too  important  for  him  to  rely  upon  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  requested  diat  she  would  allow  him  to  take  counsel 
upon  it.  Accordingly  he  consulted  P.  Godefroy,  *  a  man  of 
acknowledged  capacity,'  who  having,  in  an  edifying  manner,  disr 
charged  the  office  of  Grand  Penitenciary  at  Loretto,  was  at  this 
time  Rector  of  the  Jesuits  Noviciate  at  Rouen.  Ces  deux  spavam 
Religieux  eurenty  t^ie-it't^fe,  une  hngue  conference  mr  cette  motive, 

?ut,  graces  d  Dieu,  n*exerce  pas  souvent  les  casuistes.  The  rector, 
aving  listened  to  all  the  particulars  of  the  case,  pressed  the 
director's  hand,  and  said,  Mon  Ph-e,  voilit  une  grande  amel  il  la 
faut  laisser  faire:  ce  dessein  est  la  recompense  d*une  vertu  hero- 
tque  ;  ossur^ent  Dieu  en  veut  faire  quelque  chose  de  grand. 

Marie  did  not  wait  for  this  permbsion.  A  few  days  after,  as 
her  director  came  out  of  the  confessional,  he  saw  a  youth  in  poor 
attire,  with  sabots  on  his  feet,  and  a  staff  in  his  hand,  enter  the 
church,  and  pass  a  considerable  time  before  what  is  called  the 
most  holy  sacrament ;  observing  that  this  youth,  when  leaving  the 
church,  looked  at  him  with  a  significant  smile,  he  recognized  his 
penitent,  and  sent  after  her.  She  was  overtaken  on  the  road  into 
the  country ;  and  he  reproved  her  sharply  for  not  having  awaited 
the  result  of  a  consultation  which  had  been  held  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  tranquillizing  her  conscience.  She  replied  with  great 
humility,  that  her  first  intention  had  been  to  do  nothing  till  she 
should  have  heard  his  final  opinion,  but  the  apprehension  of  being 
subject  to  some  new  insults  made  her  tremble ;  at  her  last  com- 
munion she  had  felt  an  impulse  to  pursue  this  course  which  did 
not  allow  her  to  rest,  and  he  ought  not  to  feel  any  uneasiness  on 
her  account,  for,  being  under  the  Virgin's  protection,  she  was  well 
assured  that  her  sex  would  never  be  discovered  till  after  her  death. 
The  director  upon  this  no  longer  withheld  the  approbation  which 
it  had  been  agreed  that  he  should  grant.  One  difficulty,  however, 
occurred  when  he  was  advising  her ;  it  was  concerning  the  matter 
of  confession.  She  had  considered  this,  she  said,  and  was  de- 
termined never  to  reveal  her  secret  to  any  other  human  being  ^  it 
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^as  sufficient  for  her  that  God  knew  her^  and  she  trusted  in  his 
mercy  that  she  never  should  commit  any  sin  which  would  render 
a  disclosure  necessary,  and  it  was  her  intention  always  to  confess 
in  the  masculine  gender.  The  expression  surprised  him ;  and  he 
was  still  more  surprised,  according  to  the  story,  when  he  remarked 
that  the  young  woman,  who  had  never  learnt  to  read,  never  made 
the  slightest  mistake  in  genders  during  the  whole  interview.  She 
asked  him  for  a  crucifix  and  a  discipline,  both  of  which  he  gave 
her,  and  also  a  print  of  our  Lady  of  the  Seven  Sorrows ;  her  last 
request  was,  that  he  would  chuse  a  name  for  her,  and  he  fixed 
upon  Claude  Petit;  Claudey  after  himself — that  she  might  the 
more  surely  remember  him  in  her  prayers,  Petit— '^n  qu'eUe  ne 
perdu  jamais  de  vue  son  n4ant  et  sa  hassesse.  This  done,  he 
charged  her  to  apply  to  him*  in  case  of  need,  and  then  bade  her 
farewell,  committmg  her  to  God's  protection.  He  took  care,  it 
is  added,  to  provide  for  her  a  friend  m  case  of  his  death,  and  with 
that  view  communicated  the  secret  to  a  lady  of  great  piety,  who 
promised  to  afibrd  her  an  asylum  if  it  should  ever  be  required. 

Claude  Petit's  resolution  was  soon  put  to  the  test  in  his,  or  her, 
new  character.  She  had  the  satisfaction  of  undergoing  a  trial  to 
which  some  of  the  saints  whom  she  was  imitating  had  been  ex- 
posed,— a  satisfaction  we  are  assured  it  was  by  the  biographer, 
who  relates  the  curious  story  from  a  memoir  by  the  director.  It 
Was  that  of  having  a  child  fathered  upon  her :  she  submitted,  as 
her  exemplars  had  done,  to  the  imputation,  rather  than  disclose 
her  secret,  but  its  falsehood  was  afterwards  discovered  ;  and  then^  ^ 
to  avoid  the  sort  of  credit  which  she  had  obtained  by  her  conduct 
in  the  affair,  she  removed  to  Evreux.  There  she  lived  with  the 
reputation  of  a  saint  of  the  first  order,  being  known  by  the  name 
of  Fr^re  Claude ;  and  there  she  died,  apparently  while  yet  a  young 
woman,  keeping  up  both  her  male  and  her  saintly  character  to 
the  last.  The  discovery  of  her  sex  after  her  death  gave  no  scandal 
on  the  spot,  it  rather  excited  admiration :  she  was  interred  with 
funeral  honours ;  a  stone  cross,  instead  of  a  wooden  one,,  as  a 
mark  of  honour,  was  planted  upon  her  grave ;  and  if  she  had 
flourished  in  a  country  where  saints  grew  at  that  season,  witnesses 
would  not  have  been  wanting  to  depose  in  favour  of  her  canoni- 
zation,— a  cur6  having  declared,  in  a  written  relation  to  the  bishop^ 
that  one  day,  when  she  was  attending  mass  at  Rouen,  the  flame  of 
divine  love  with  which  her  heart  was  kindled,  had  visibly  appeared. 
The  tniracle  is  not  uncommon,  and  may  be  seen  represented  in 
many  Catholic  prints.  The  story,  however,  was  turned  to  Bou- 
don's  discredit,  against  whom  any  scandal  at  this  time  found  a 
ready  reception.  It  was  said  that  Marie  had  lived  with  him  as  a 
9trrvai  in  this  disguise ;  ballads  about  it  were  sung  in  the  streets  of 
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Paris;  lampoons  upon  him  were  Bold  even^by  his  own  publisher^ 
and  he  was  preached  at  m  Eyreux,  when  he  himself  was  in  the 
church. 

In  this  case  he  seems  to  have  beett  wronged*!  Ooeof  his 
accusers,  too,  in  the  a£fair  of  Madame  de  Foumeaux,  was  detected 
in  an  intrigue,  and,  upon  a  re-investigation,  the  bishop  found  eauae 
to  be  satisfied  that  Bourdon  had  been  wrongfully  accused.  With  a 
part  of  the  public,  probably  the  greater  part,  his  character  soon 
stood  higher  than  it  had  done  before.  An  invitation  to  the  court 
of  Bavaria  contributed  to  raise  it.  Mademoiselle  de  Bouilloo, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  his  devotees,  had^  in  her 
Bixteenth  year,  married  Maximilian,  at  this  time  Duke  of  Ba« 
varia,  and  she  carried,  to  the  most  melancholy  and  superstitious 
court  of  Europe,  the  sort  of  temper  which  Bourdon  had  encou- 
raged. That  perfect  Frenchman,  iihe  petit  Coulanges,  with  whom 
the  readers  of  Madame  de  S6vign6's  letters  are  so  well  acquainted, 
was  at  Munich  a  few  years  earlier,  and  describes  the  situation  of 
the  Electress,  her  predecessor,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  a  hap- 
pier house,  as  very  miserable.  The  court  was  like  a  convent 
for  the  joylessness  and  severity  of  its  manners.  They  rose  at  six, 
^tended  mass  at  nine,  dined  at  half-past  ten,  attended  vespers 
every  day,  supped  at  six,  at  which  hour  none  but  the  family  were 
seen  in  the  palace,  and  retired  to  bed  at  nine.  This  mode  of  life 
IK^corded  well  with  the  inclination  of  the  new  Duchess«.  She  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  Loretto,  had  a  chapel  built  close  to  the  palace  after 
the  pattern  of  the  Flying  House,  and  kept  up  the  character  of 
what  was  called  the  Holy  Court.  Nevertheless,  says  the  biogra- 
pher, in  the  bosom  of  glory  and  greatness,  she  found  herself  tried 
with  some  of  .those  internal  pains  which  fill  the  afflicted  soul  with 
perplexity  and  trouble :  she  had  what  may  be  called  a  nervous 
conscience.  Incertaine  si  eUe  marchait  dam  les  voiea  de  Dieu^ 
<m  dans  une  route  d'iUusion,  elle  eut  recours  aux  plus  c^l^res 
Directeurs  quifussent  dans  ses  terres.  But  the  most  experienced 
practitioners  in  conscience  were  puzzled.  Her  condition  was  an 
enigma  to  which  these  sages  had  no  key  ;  a  Daniel  was  required, 
(this  is  the  biographer's  language,)  and  her  poor  director,  prescribr 
ing  what  he  perceived  hb  patient  wished  him  to  prescribe,  advised 
that  Bourdon  should  be  sent  for.  No  other  practitioner  could 
feel  the  pulse  of  a  soul  with  so  fine  a  touch.  He  was  so  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  states  through  which  such  chosen  vessels  as 
the  duchess  usually  pass,  that  a  word  or  two  from  them  made  him 
understand  what  they  did  not  understand  themselves. 

The  great  soul-doctor  succeeded  perfectly.  Jl  fat  aAa-fok  et 
le  Directeur  du  Directeur  m^e,  et  dc  celle  qm  etoit  aau^  »a 
conduUe..   He  encwraged  the  dnchesHdtmri^^^.gr^iidsjpm' 

she 
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tiie  htidj  done  -to^  one  of  her  first  actions  in  Bavaria  having  been 
to  make' a  pilgriniage  of  threescore  miles  on  foot.  He  regulated 
her  practices  of  devotion,  set  devoirs  envers  le  Prince  son  ^poua, 
her  obligations  towards  her  subjects.  He  ^Lhorted  her  to  inspire 
a  spirit  of  piety  into  her  maids  of  honour,  and  not  to  tolerate 
anything  but  what  was  stricdy  vnthin  Ae  bounds  of  the  severest 
modesty.  ^  In  a  word  he  omitted  nothing  which  could  contribute 
to  the  real  happiness  of  the  duchess  and  all  her  court.  The 
directions  which  he  gave  were  so  sure,  that  neither  she  nor  her 
director  could  err  if  they  observed  them,  and  they  were  received 
as  if  they  came  from  the  lips  of  an  angel.'  When  the  duchess 
took  him  from  Dyrkheim,  where  she  was  then  residing,  to  Munich, 
he  gave  the  most  edifying  proofs  of  his  entire  devotedness  to  spi- 
ritual things,  for  he  would  see  none  of  the  curiosities  of  the  place, 
&ot  even  the  state  apartments  of  the  palace  in  which  he  was  lodged, 
nor  the  gardens,  nor  even  the  public  library.  But,  en  ricompeMe^ 
he  visited  the  cathedral  where  every  Saturday  the  office  of  the 
immaculate  conception  was  performed  by  the  canons ;  the  Electoral 
chapel,  where  there  were  the  entire  bodies  of  no  fewer  than  six-and- 
forty  saints,  not  to  mention  one  of  St.  John  the  Baptist's  heads ;  and 
the  Duke's  chapel,  which  prided  itself  upon  possessing  nineteen 
heads,  belonging  to  as  many  of  the  eleven  thousand  virgins.  He 
tisited  abo  the  Filles  de  St  Fran<^oi8  de  Sales,  less  for  biens^cmee 
tiian  for  religion,  because  they  had  in  their  treasury  one  of  the 
fillers  of  St.  Anne !  en  fait  de  Rdiques,  U  ne  sqavoit  qu'horu)rer, 
sans  s<;avoir  philosopher ^  and  after  mass,  and  a  general  communion, 
he  exhibited  this  precious  finger  to  the  devotion  of  the  faithful. 

On  his  return  to  France,  he  made  a  circuit  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  the  state  of  religion  in  Germany.  At  Augsbourg  he  saw 
tmec  nne  sensible  douleur  la  Religion  mi-partiey  and  the  Ro- 
manists mingle  with  the  Lutherans ;  but  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
arriving  on  St.  Uldaric's  eve,  of  paying  his  respects  to  the 
xelfcs  m  the  principal  church,  and  of  adoring  a  famous  wafer  in 
which  the  miracle  of  camification  had  been  manifested.  From 
thence  he  went  into  Saxony,  in  order  to  observe  and  weep  for, 
♦  and  with  his  bitter  tears  repair  a  part  of,  the  ravages  which  Luther 
bad  made  there^  He  even  went  into  the  apartment  where  '  that 
profane  and  sanguinary  reformer'  was  bom  !  The  grief  which  he 
■there  felt  was  compensated  by  his  emotions  at  CEting  where  the 
chapel,  dedicated  by  St.  Rupert  to  Ae  Queen  of  Angels,  had 
been  respected  by  the  flames  vriien  the  town  was  burnt.  Such  a 
profusion  of  miracles  had  ensued  upon  this,  that  the  four  sides  of 
the  cloisters  could  not  afford  room  for  all  the  authentic  relations. 
The  emperor  and  empress  had  recently  vbited  the  august  sanctuaiy; 
votive  cfefings  had  been  sent  thither  from  all  parts.    France  too 
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had  Bent  itg  gifted  et  Vanjuge  bim  qu'iU  v^y  HmMni  pa$  le  demm 
rang.  Every  year  more  than  ninety  thousand  masses  were  per** 
formed  there.  During  this  tour  in  Germany,  a  remarkable  adven*- 
ture  befell  him.  He  arrived  one  evening,  very  much  fatigued,  at 
an  inn,  which  happened  to  be  so  full,  that  only  half  a  bed  could  Iw 
afforded  him ;  contented  with  this,  he  took  possession  of  his  half; 
bis  intended  companion,  who  was  a  Lutheran  gfsntleman,  spent 
part  of  the  night  at  play,  then  retired  to  his  chamber,  and  lay  down 
beside  the  archdeacon,  and  inm^ediately  Boudon  was  thrust  out 
of  the  bed  by  an  invbible  hand,  which  would  not  suffer  him  to  be 
there  with  a  heretic  ;  so  he  past  the  night  upon  the  floor :  and  the 
story  is  related  as  an  instance  of  the  prudence  with  which  he  could 
keep  silence  when  it  was  not  convenient  to  speak,  for  he  was  strongly 
tempted  to  set  about  converting  the  Lutheran,  but  abstained 
for  two  considerations ;  first,  because  it  was  dangerous  to  throw 

Carb  before  swine;  and,  secondly,  because  the  heretic  would 
ve  been  rendered  more  criminal  if  he  had  rejected  the  proffered 
opportunity  of  grace. 

He  was,  indieed,  a  good  hater  of  heretics,  and  in  his  privatq 
as  well  as  public  devotions,  prayed  earnestly  that  all  the  enemies 
of  the  church,  meaning  thereby  the  Protestants,  might  be  over- 
thrown. Louis  had  the  benefit  of  his  intercessions  with  heaven 
in  all  his  views ;  ei  que  nepowvait  pas  lapri^e  a$Mue  d'un  juste  H 
puisiant  auprhs  de  DieuY  The  books  which  he  sent  out  to  Que- 
bec, when  his  first  patron  was  bishop,  saved  that  place  from  the 
English  when  Phipps  attacked  it ;  the  Virgin,  St.  Joseph,  and 
the  holy  angels,  for  all  whom  he  had  inspired  the  inhabitants  with 
an  ardent  devotion,  having  miraculously  interposed,  in  consequence, 
raised  contrary  winds,  brought  on  snow-storms,  and  inAised  a 
panic  into  the  invaders.  Who  knows  what  might  have  happened 
if  he  had  been  living  when  the  battle  of  Blenheim  was  fought? 
A  holy  anger  always  possessed  him  when  there  was  any  question 
concerning  heretical  opinions.  In  matters  of  faith,  he  said,  there 
was  to  be  no  reasoning ;  they  who  swerved  in  their  belief  from  what 
the  Pope  and  the  G)uncil  of  Trent  had  established,  (for  on  these 
authorities  his  faith  was  built,)  precipitated  themselves  into  ever- 
lasting damnation.  Croyex-moif  si  une  foit  voui  en  venez  aux 
maiiis  avec  Vennemi  par  le  raisonnemenf,  vous  ^tes  pris,  et  voire 
perte  est  comme  assuree.  But  his  zeal  was  in  nothing  so  remarki- 
able  as  for  what  a  Jesuit  has  most  properiy  called  The  Marian  JBe- 
ligion  ;  this  he  regarded  as  the  strongest  rampart  against  tempta- 
tions :  he  regretted  the  liberty  which  was  allowed  upon  this  subject, 
when  opinions  were  advanced  which  would  formerly  have  excited 
indignation  in  the  clergy,  the  people,  and  the  universities,  and 
have  drawn  down  severe  punishment ;  and  he  affirmed  that  God 
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never  fiuled  to  fevour  with  especial  grace  those  who  vindicated 
the  purity  of  the  Virgin.  His  language  upon  this  subject  not 
only  exposed  him  to  the  reprehension  of  sober  minds,  but  to  a 
degree  of  scorn  which  he  regarded  as  a  triumph*  There  is  a  sort 
of  humility  which  has  been  well  called 

A  ragged  cloak  that  Pride  wears  when  deform'd, 
and  this  was  Boudon's  dress.  He  called  himself,  in  the  common 
language  of  this  mock  virtue,  die  vilest  of  sinners,  declaring  that  he 
veas  worse  than  the  worst  of  devib,  and  that  the  worst  place  in 
hell  was  too  good  for  him.  Men  never  believe  this  \dien  they  say 
it ;  it  is  impossible  that  they  should.  As  little  was  he  to  be  be^ 
lieved  in  the  extravagant  desire  which  he  expressed  for  shame  and 
suffering.  There  was  no  Joy,  he  said,  equal  to  that  of  being 
made  a  bye-word  of  reproach  and  scorn,  the  opprobrium  of  men ; 
the  object  of  ridicule,  and  obloquy,  and  slander.  But  the  height 
of  joy  would  be  to  be  imprisoned,  put  in  irons,  falsely  accused  of 
the  greatest  crimes,  condemned  for  them,  and  executed  upon  a 
scaffold,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  city.  This  language  may  well 
induce  a  suspicion  that  Boudon  was  not  innocent  of  all  the 
charges  which  were  brought  against  him,  and  believed  to  the  last 
by  very  many  persons.  'The  wish  to  suffer  martyrdom  is  a  natural 
stage  of  enthusiasm  at  certain  times,  and  in  certain  minds,  but  a 
wish  like  that  of  Boudon's  impeaches  the  honesty  of  the  man  that 
expresses  it,  if  he  be  in  his  senses. 

The  particular  devotion  which  he  expressed  and  inculcated  for 
the  Virgin  is  represented  by  his  biographer  as  partly  cause  and 
partly  effect  of  that  angelic  purity  for  which  he  is  extolled.  He 
had  no  occasion  to  enrol  himself  in  the  angelic*  mUUia,  and  put 
on  St.  Thomas  Aquinas's  girdle.  He  never  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
a  woman :  when  his  profession  led  him  to  converse  with  one,  he 
looked  to  the  right  and  left,  never  upon  her ;  so  that  he  did  not 
know  the  faces  of  those  who  were  under  his  religious  care.  He 
would  not  even  suffer  a  man  to  shake  hands  with  him.  The  pic- 
tures were  in  danger  in  the  house  of  any  wealthy  person  to  which 
he  had  access ;  they  were  either  put  out  of  sight  by  his  orderfe,  or 
their  drapery  was  reformed  according  to  his  direction.  The 
images  and  pictures  in  churches,  if  they  were  not  dans  la  r^gle, 
underwent  this  correction.  He  would  not  spare  Rubens  or 
Michael  Angelo.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy-nine ;  but  not* 
withstanding  his  high  reputation  at  Munich,  and  the  favour  with 

*  This  notible  militia,  be  it  here  remarked,  U  kept  up  at  this  timf.  Lady  Morgan, 
in  her  *  Italy*,  says,  that  she  saw  one  of  its  worshipful  companies  carrying  the  Sagro  Cin- 
^oh  in  procession  at  Vercelli ;  '  the  confraternity,*  she  adds,  'is  one  of  great  reverence 
and  celebrity;'  and  St  Thomiis  Aqainas't  girdle  is  esteemed  one '  of  the  moat  precious 
ttiRs  in  tlie  tranirf  of  the  catbedral.' 
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wfflcft^^tKe'Dtfdiyss  <rf  Orieatig' riiM'the^  Qtleto  of  Portugal  re- 

fliJd'iheti  nlkrried'his  lurothe/^)  hi§  eh^tacter  i^emaiiiM  to  doubtfuly 
thitSt'^as  openly  wtid,  if  *ny  aftempt'were  ttikdetw  get  him 
c^hbiiisie'dy  malteri^'eil6agh  to  prevent  it  shbttid'be  brcmgblforw. 
ward,  ... 

Fronl'this  accduiit  of  Boiidon**  life,  which  *M  deriv^  ^wbdtty 
ffoth  a  i)axl^g;^cal  bio^pher,  th«  redder  might  doabt  wbcther- 
hcS  wei'e  a  thorough  enthusiast^  a  thorough  hypocrite,  or  a-  specie* 
iheh  olP'that  conhnoti  genus,  the  iettittm  qiJnd,  whidii  holds  its 
ptace  Us  a  hybrid  between  both.     Better  materials  for  forming  a 

{'udj^'eut  might  undoubtedly  be  found  in  the  obscure  literature  of 
lis  age  and  country ;  he  has,  however,  himself  afforded  ftill  grounds 
for  deciding  npbn  his  real  character,  in  the  life  which  he  has  writtea 
df'Mirie  Angfliaue,  that  Sister  Providence  whose  history  has  re* 
ceWtly  b^eti  published  in  the  BS>lioth^que  Chr^Henne,  for  the 
edifidatibti  Of  the  French  people,  and  wnom  we  shall  now  intro- 
duce 1:0  the  Protestant  pubhc  of  these  kingdoms,  for  their  edifica-* 
tiOn  iilso.     Mr.  Butler  has  boasted  of  his  position ;  we  shall  pre- 

Sently  odiibit  Sister  Providence  in  a  position  which  will  surprise 
iini*'" 

'  M.  Collet  has  most  truly  said  Aat  the  management  of  this 
siiter'  serriK  beaucoup  h  faire  iclater  la  grace  et  lei  talms  dm 
^(Lud  Archidiacre.  He  has  said  of  another  of  Bondon*^  biogni* 
pHical  pieces,  that  it  contains  des  chores  si  smguHh^es,  si  capables  de 
fdHre  connoitre  le  genie  et  le  caract^  de  celui  qui  Fatorhpose^ 
that  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  give  some  account  of  ihe  worlu 
That  work  is  sufficiently  curious:  it  is  the  histOT*y  of  a  widow 
bewitched  in  Lorraine,  for  bewitching  whom,  a  surgeon  •  and 
a  woman  were  burnt,  the  latter  confessing  and  penitent,  the 
former  denying  his  guilt  to  the  last>  and  disdaining  to  procure  the 
mercy  of  bdng  strangled,  by  admitting  the  justice  of  his  sentence. 
Blit  this  story,  though  dreadfully  characteristic  of  the  times, 
would  prove  only  that  Boudon  believed,  or  affecjed  to  believe, 
what  was  then  the  common  belief  of  his  church  and  his  country- 
tttieh ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  any  part  in  the  transac- 
-tiohs.  What  M.  Collet  says  is  strictly  applicable  to  the  life  of 
"Sistei^  Providence*  Boudon  was  her  director  as  well  as  her  bio- 
'^apher.  The  book  is  said,  in  the  recent  edition  before  us,  to  have 
been  liow  first  printed  from  the  original  manuscript,  which  had 
bfe^  preseh'ed  by  the  barefoot  Carmelites  of  Notre-Dame  de 
Bonsecburs  in  Normandy;  but  a  note  to  the  life  of  Boudon  says 
wh^t  it  had  been  printed  at  Avignon  in  1760. 
indigi^  bbot  is  dedicated  a  fe  Trh  Sainte  et  SuradoroMe  TnnO/, 
have  dnnner  that  evinces  the  utmost  piety  in  the  writer,  or  the 
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hei^hlttrf' tm^iiefy,  if  he  knew  that  the.  relation  tbuMJ  ^lenwdy  ^, 
traduced  waa^  in  any  of  its  parts,  deceptive  and  false.  An<|t  in 
this  middle  of.  the  book  he  exclaims,  O  my  adorable  Saviour,  it  is" 
t«3nake.kiiowii.  the  greatness  of  thy  power  and  of  thy  divine  love^ 
in  <  that  which  is  mioat  feeble,  that  I  write  these  things !  We  shall 
now  see  what  these  things  are. 

The  holy  bcvoine  of  this  history  gave  such  early  indications  of 
sanctity,  that  her  second  birth  may  be  said  to  have  preceded  her. 
first,  for  when  her  mother  was  at  mass,  the  unborn  babe  was 
idways  felt  to  rise  up  as  soon  as  the  portion  of  the  gospel  was 
read ;  a  circumstance  which,  it  is  justly  observjdd,  will  not  appear 
astonishing  to  those  who  are  conversant  in  the  lives  of  the  paints. 
Tlie  midwife  also  discovered,  it  is  not  explained  how,  that  the 
diild  would  be  a  saint*  She  was  bom  at  Evreux,  1650,  on  St. 
Teresa's  eve,  and  in  her  very  childhood  discovered  a  dispositiop 
so  decidedly  religious,  that  she  would  hide  herself  in  a  bam,  there 
to  pass  the  time  in  solitary  prayer ;  and  though  that  bam  happened 
to  be  a  place  of  resort  for  the  cats,  even  their  cries,  fsrotic  or 
eiinnic,  effroyaides  as  the  biographer  assures  us  that  they  were,, 
could  neither  dismay  nor  disturb  her.  Her  instincts  were  remark- 
ably clean ;  she  could  not  bear  to  see  any  thing  dirty,  or  out  of 
ks  place;  but  though  this  propensity  might  well  be  regarded  as 
an  indication  of  her  inward  purity,  as  soon  as  she  began  to  appre^ 
bend  that  it  was  not  compatible  with  the  line  of  sanctity  which 
she  had  proposed  to  take,  she  made  little  hoards  of  filth,  that  she 
might  mortify  herself  by  looking  at  it.  At  eight  years  old  she 
laid  her  breakfast  as  an  offering  upon  the  altar  of  the  Virgin,  re- 
questing her  to  present  it  to  our  Lord,  which  edifying  act  is  the 
subject  of  a  vignette  in  the  engraved  title-page.  Soon  after  she 
w)ent  to  the  school  of  the  Ursuline  nuns,  at  Evreux ;  they  taught 
her  a  number  of  practices  of  piety  m  honour  of  the  immaculate 
mother  of  God,  c'estce  que  Von  doit  f aire  dans  la  voie  ordinaire , 
says  her  biographer ;  and  he  says  also  that  our  Lord  and  his 
Moliier  let  her  know,  on  many  occasions,  how  agreeable  the^e 
practices  were  to  them.  Already  she  was  Q,fille  de  grace.  About 
the  fifteenth  year  of  her  age,  elle  se  laissa  oiler  h  Ta  vanite,  not, 
however,  in  great  matters ;  she  took  pleasure  in  adorning  herself, 
she  wbhed  to  be  admired,  and  was  afraid  of  passing  for  a  devo- 
tee. She  recovered  from  this  lapse  after  a  few  months,  upon 
occasion  of  a  general  confession,  made  to  one  of  those  mission- 
aries who  toe  Ae  methodists  of  the  French  church,  and  contribute 
io  no  slight  degree  to  its  support.  Mais  qui  pourrait  dire  Ter- 
trdme  faiblesse  de  la  creature?  A  year  had  nardly  past  before 
she  relapsed  into  vanity,  and  she  went  so  far  in  conformity  to  the 
.i»  -1 ',  mode 
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mode  of  die  world,  that  ehe  actually  wore  ribandai      ^  Oh  that 
was  a  sin^  and  a  very  great  sin !'  and  when  she  confessed  it  ta  a 
priest,  (who  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity ,)  he  toM  her  she  BHist 
lay  them  aside.     Marie  Ang61ique  remonstrated  against  this  in-* 
junction ;  she  was  then  full  of  weakness,  and  surrounded  with 
darkness,  and  she  ventured  to  observe  that  such  ornaments  were 
not  incompatible  widi  devotion.     The  prudent  confessor  then  said 
that  at  least  she  must  think  of  quitting  them  some  time  hence; 
but  when  he  fixed  fifteen  days  for  the  term,  the  shock  surprised 
her  so,  that  she  uttered  a  great  cry.     Nevertheless,  she  obeyed ; 
and  from  that  time,  which  was  in  her  seventeenth  year,  her  perse* 
verance  in  a  course  of  the  highest  mortification  was  never  shaken. 
She  wi^d  now  to  beccmie  a  nun,  and  accordingly  applied  to 
be  received  as  a  $aBur  converse  in  a  convent  at  Meaux.  The  house- 
hold work,  which  in  that  capacity  she  was  required  to  perform, 
proved  too  much  for  her  strength,  and  she  was  obliged  to  leave  it 
m  an  infirm  state  of  health,  and  with  a  deafness,  which,  however, 
was  ere  long  cured  by  some  vnne,  blessed  in  the  presence  of  the 
holy  tear  at  Vendome.     She.  continued,  however,  to  have  a  strong 
desire  for  a  religious  life,  and  to  have  a  particular  affection  for  the 
Carmelite  order,  and  a  particular  devotion  towards  its  saints,  in- 
cluding Elijah,  whom  they  claim  for  their  patriarch.    Boudon  says 
he  could  relate  admirable  proofs  of  the  favour  which  she  received 
from  those  saints,  were  it  not  for  the  incredulity  concerning  such 
things  which  prevailed  in  his  age,  for  which  reason  he  past  them 
in  silence.     In  his  introduction  he  alludes  to  this  sort  of  incredu-* 
lity,  saying,  there  were  persons  who  maintained  that  extraordinary 
circumstances  ought  to  be  suppressed  in  the  lives  of  the  saints ; 
but  to  this  he  replies,  that  there  never  was  a  saint  who  had  not 
some  extraordinary  graces,  and,  therefore,  that  their  lives  would 
be  of  little  value  if  those  circumstances  were  kept  out  of  sight,  by 
means  of  which  they  had  attained  their  saintship :  accordingly, 
though  he  has  thought  proper  not  to  relate  the  Carmelite  miracles 
which  were  wrought  in  favour  of  his  spiritual  pupil,  he  has  pro- 
ceeded upon  the  principle  of  relating  her  extraordinary  graces  and 
adventures  in  all  other  parts  of  her  biography.     Her  call  was  now 
to  what  he  denominates  a  high  perfection.     She  was  admirable 
for  the  grace  which  ran  from  her  m  full  measure  and  overflowii^, 
for  mortifying  her  senses.     The  scraps  of  meat  which  had  been 
thrown  aside  by  others,   she  collected  for  her  own  food,  and 
seasoned  them  with  soot  instead  of  salt,  to  render  them  the  more 
unsavoury.     She  mixed  gall  and  candle-grease  in  her   pottage. 
Other  practices  of  the  same,  kind  are  related  as  exploits  of  saintly 
virtue,  which  were,  in  the  very  act,  miraculously  rewarded.    They 
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are  too  loathsome  to  be  eipresBed  in  our  lasgnage^  but  the 
curiginal  passives  ^  we  inserted  below  for  the  satisfatstion  of  those 
yrho  might  x)thefwi8e  be  disposed  to  think  that  we  have  spokea 
too  severely  of  this  nasty  superstition.  Such  passages  are  com^r 
mon  in  the  lives  of  the  Romish  saints  ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  espe* 
cial  notice  that  the  book  from  which  these  are  extracted,  is  part 
of  a  Bibliothicme  CMtienne,  at  this  time  publishing^  not  for  the. 
Spaniards  or  rortugueze,  but  for  the  instruction  and  edification  of 
the  youth  of  France. 

Her  humility  is  the  next  virtue  which  her  biographer  brings 
forward.  ElU  portait  dans  les  rues  des  mmondices  pour  ka 
vider.  She  wore  a  dress  which  made  the  children  hoot  after 
her  in  the  streets.  She  would  throw  herself  on  the  ground  to  ask 
pardon  for  trifling  faults,  and  which  had  been  involuntarily  com^. 
mitted.  One  day  she  requested  a  lady  with  whom  she  had  beau^ 
coup  de  liaisons  de  grdces,  to  lend  her  a  secret  apartment,  and  en^ 
gage  some  honest  countrywoman  to  flog  her  there.  A  oountry-* 
woman  was  soon  found,  who,  being  told  that  she  was  wanted  to 
administer  penance  to  a  great  sinner,  read  her  a  lecture  upon- 

Katience  and  repentance,  tied  her  up,  and  flogged  Jier  to.  bet' 
eart's  content  :--rthere  is  a  print  of  this  exploit,  and  the  words' 
engraved  under  it  are  humility  de  la  soeur  Marie  An^^liqae. 
JSow,  forasmuch  as  there  is  nothing  which  the  Devil,  who  is  pride 
itself,  detests  more  than  this  virtue  of  humility,  be  made  Marie  * 
Ang61ique  rebel  sometimes  against  the  humiliations  which  hec 
director,  or  his  deputies  in  bis  absence,  prescribed.  The  Devil 
exercised  an  extraordinary  power  over  Marie  Ang61ique,  and  to 
counteract  him,  her  spiritual  directors  bad  recourse  to  extraor^ 
dinary  means.  Against  these  means  she  revolted  furiously ;  for 
in  such  cases  he  influenced  her  body  in  a  manner  which  her  mind 

^  EUe  prit  4a  r^iokttion,  pour  $e  vmmcre,  de  pander  la  iite  d?une  jetme  fille  qui  aoai$ 
unegcUe  affrcme;  elle  mettait  de  cette  gale  dans  sa  bouche,  et  enfin  elle  la  mangeait : , 
mats  que  Dieu  e»t  hon,  qu^il  esi  doux  d  ceux  qui  raiment !  Elle  a  asntri  qt^en  te  mor^ 
tiflant  de  la  torte^  il  avait  ripandu  tani  de  douceur  tur  une  chote  qui  nahtrellement  M 
devait  eauter  une  peine  eacirAne,  que  jamais  elle  n'avait  rien  mag^gS  qui  fui  si  agriable 
^  9on  gout,  et  que  mime  elle  ne  pouvait  pas  sUmaginer  aucun  mets^  pour  d^licat  qu'il 
put  etrcj  qui  en  approchdt.  Elle  te  surmontait  encore  d  sucer  des  linges  qui  avaiettt 
servi  a  des  cauteres,  et  qui  itaieni  pleins  de  pus  qui  en  sortait ;  eten  continuant  de  eette 
mamire  a  se  vaincre  aoeo  tant  de  g6nirosil4^  lAtUy  tout  hon,  eontinuait  dfi  sa  part  d  la 
favoriser,  luifaisant  trouver  d^s  delices  en  ce  qui  doit  donner  naturellement  plus  d'hor-  - 
reur,  Elle  ne  pouvait  faire  reflection  sur  cette  conduite  de  Paimable  Providence  divine, 
sans  entrer  dans  des  itonnemens  de  ses  admirables  boniis.  Que  Dieu  est  bon,  ^icriaii 
elle,  de  se  contenter  de  sipeu  que  la  oriature/ait  pour  son  service  t  Que  ses  lib^alitM 
sont  surprenanies  a  son  igard,  puisqu^il  recompense  si  deiicieusement,  et  avec  tant  de 
promptitude,  les  petits  efforts  qu'elle  fait,  avec  son  secoitrs,  de  se  surmonter  pour  sa 
gloire.  EUe  a  souvent  mangi  des  crachals  qui  Staienl  dans  les  iglises,  et  ailleurs;  et 
elle  Ca  fail  tant  dc  fois,  m^a  lafln^  ells  g  Hait  conune  (iccouttm6ey  et  n^en  recevmi 
presqueplus  de  peine,  pp.  88^39.    These  vilains  crachats  are  frequently  spoken  of. 
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conid  not  controul:  sh^  nvovM  beat hersdf  against  thd'Mll'or'tt^ 
ground,  and  having,  at  sach  times,  as  little  ctmumtfAd'of 'ber  Wnt^ 
per  as  of  her  limbs,  broke  out  into  disobedient  and  contemptuo^ 
\vords  against  those  who  prescribed  acts  of  submissien  to  cornitei*- 
tict  this  infused  spirit  of  pride.  One  day  she  was  ordered  to  life 
down,  that  she  might  be  trodden  under  foot.  Boudon  does  ndt 
explain  whctlier  he  was  the  person  who  laid  this  command  upon 
her,  but  he  expresses  neither  disapprobation  nor  surprise  at  it^ 
it  seems  to  have  been  quite  in  the  course  of  discipline  which  hb 
pursued :  the  devil,  however,  threw  her  into  such  contortions,  th^ 
It  was  not  possible  to  make  her  undergo  the  intended '  act  of 
penance. 

The  disobedience  was  not  only  extraneous,  but  internal ;  white 
the  sense  of  duty  made  her  obey,  against  her  will,  her  judgnient,  fM 
feven   her  conscience.     And  here  the  Father  Confessor  says,'  H 
^  vrai  que  c'est  mi  mat  d'agir  contre  ce  que  la  c&nseience  dU^, 
inais  c*est  quand  elle  rCest  pas  teglee  par  des  personnes  que  Vi^ 
doit  cToire;  car  pour  hrs,  non  semement  ce  n^estjpas  nit  mal,  maw 
une  vertu  solide  de  se  soumettre ;  that  is,  it  is  a  virtue  to  a<it 
against  your  conscience,  if  the  confessor  commands  yon  so  to  do! 
Her  obedience  was  so  perfect,  that  being  ill  one  day,  she  told  her 
director  that  she  thought  if  he  commanded  her  to  be  weH  dhe 
could  be  so ;  and  accordingly  when  he  laid  his  commands  up<»i 
her,  well  she  was.     This  must  have  been  only  to  show  ber  sense 
and  power  of  obedience,  not  from  any  desire  to  be  free  from  si^ik- 
ness^  for  Boudon  himself  was  not  more  desirous  of  bufferings. 
Her  earnest  wish  was  to  have  them  in  abundance ;  and  in  thfe 
respect  she  was  fuTIy  gratified,  for  angels  and  devils  concurred  it 
tormenting  her  in  all  imaginable  and  unimaginable  ways.  Les  comr- 
bats  que  notre  soeur  a  cus  avec  les  demons  ont  4te  grands.     There 
was  one  who  stuck  close  to  her  dming  two  years,  in  the  shape  of  k 
terrible  dog  covered  with  green  scales :  he  had  fiery  eyes,  an  op^ft 
moutli,  and  a  magnificent  tail,  twisted,  and  carried  erect.     Some* 
times  a  whole  swarm  beset  her  like  bees ;  St,  Anthony  hims^ 
was  not  assailed  by  them  more  continually,  nor  in  greater  force ; 
her  biographer,   indeed,  compares  her  to  him  in  that  respeet. 
They  appeared  to  her  in  all  horrible  shapes  ;  the^  beat  her,  they 
threw  her  down  stairs,  they  pricked  her  with  invisible  awls,  a*d 
stabbed  her  with  invisible  knives  :  the  womids,  of  courte,  were  as 
little  to  be  seen  as  the  instruments  and  beings  that  inflicted  them'; 
but  their  reality  was  proved  by  the  agony  which  she  felt,  -anri  -tt 
which  her  director  bears  testimony,  in  a  book  dedicated  to,  and 
interspersed  with  prayers  to,  the  Trinity !     Sometimes  they  ab- 
stracted all  warmth  from  her  body,  leaving  it  like  ice;^^hen  su4- 
denly  infused  a  heatexceediog  that  of  all  it^ers>  as  if  ^Phl^ethoa 
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n^re  fiowjogtn  every  von.  They  cawed  such  universal  cramp  ia  all 
]»ei:  muisclesi  Ihat  while  the  fit  wa»  on  her,  she  was  copitracted  to 
tb^fiW  of  a  half-grown  .gijcl«  Sooaetimea  she  felt  them  gnawipg 
at  e^exy  limb,  and  eatipg  her  very  entrails ;  at  othe^,  they  opca- 
sioned  su^  a  specific  gravity  in  her  limbs,  that  she  could  no  mojce 
•jmove  them  than  if  they  were  of  lead.  Whole  nights  she  lay  with 
ja  v^sel  of  holy  water  in  her  hand,  to  defend  herself  against  them; 
but  once  she  put  them  to  flight  by  .an  act  of  unexpected  humility^ 
fpr,  she  abased  herself  before  the  most  hideous  of  the  party,— • 
thinking  that  her  ingratitude  to  God  made  her  the  worse  of  the  tY(Q ; 
and  sudi  an  heroic  act  of  {uety  was  more  than  they  could  endure;* 
But  the  most  refined  malice  of  the  devil  was,  that  he  compelled 
her  to  do  many  thuigs  in  which  her  will  had  not  the  slightest  part, 
and  which,  nevertheless,  caused  her  the  greatest  mortification^  for 
V(rhid]^,the  most  mortifying  penances  were  enjoined  by  those, to 
whose  spiritual  superintendence  M.  Boudon  Qxer  Abb^  Gepet) 
had  consigned  her  during  his  absence. 

J}ir^ Qfpiif  a3  an  old  Spaniard  says,  una.maldad  grande  del 
DemoTiiOk, .  Marie  Angelique,  among  her  many  virtues,,  was  rer 
markahle  both  for  her  inward  and  outward  purity.  It  is  the  sub^ 
jectof  a, luehole  chapter.  It  is  a  special  gift  of  God,  says  ber 
Abh^  Genet,  to  understand  the  value  of  this  angelic  virtue,  and 
an ,  inestimable  grace  to  be  favoured  with  it.  That  virtue  she 
possessed  in  perfection  ;  and  in  such  horror  did  she  hold  anything 
which  could  sully  it,  that  she  would  not  allow  any  one  even  to 
take  her  by  the  hand^  The  devils  had  no  hope  of  overcoming 
this  virtue,  but  they  resolved  to  outrage  it ;  and  with  a  refined 
maligi^ty,  SQU|;ht  to  effect  this,  in  the  presence  of  credible  wit* 
ji^sges,  by  setting  her  upon  her  head.  An  immediate  miracle  was 
wrought  J  one  of  whicn,  we  believe,  no  former  example  can  be 
fotindl  Thft  law  of  gravitation  was  suspended  with  regard  to  her 
clothes,  they  remained  stiff  and  immoveable  as  the  marble  drapery 
of  a  statue ;  the  blood  might  be  brought  into  Sister  Providence's 
face, by  the  peculiar  attitude  in  which  she  was  placed,  but  there 
\vas  not  the  slightest  occasion  for  a  blush.  We  have  before  hinted 
at  this  position^  There  should  have  been  a  print  of  it,  as  an  unique 
miracle.  Jt  would  have  embellished  the  book  more  than  the 
jo&ring  of  her  breakfast,  or  than  her  flogging  ;  have  edified  the 
reader  as  much,  and  surprised  him  more.  We  have  exaggerated 
i¥^hing  in  this  account,  and  for  those  who  may  call  for  vouchers^ 
thc' passage!,*  in  Tartuffe's  o\m  language,  may  be  seen  below. 

,      '       ■ Can 

•  La  iogur  Mane  Angilique  avait  la  grace  d^itre  du  nombfe  des  dmet  qui  tnatcherU 

doM  ia  liiTmire,  et  qiii  d£e&uvteni  iH  ifftaitms  de  iavie  pr^tetii^f  etie  a  vi^cu  et  ttt 

motik^tiefyil]eiki/&:J^r^m9i0ra$la4^(f^emff^d9C9  quii efifaungU  termr,4mj9 

^  immar^ 
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•  Okn  it  ii(Wb«  doubtful  in  -what  class  M.  Boudon,  thomme  de 
Dim  seal,  Dvhosc  life  of  Sister  Providence  is  part  of  the  Siblioth^qtie 
CkrAienne,  should  be  placed  ?  Can  it  be  doubted  that  he,  like 
Ae  Abb6  Genet,  is  one  of  those  men  M^ho  have  kept  up  the 
System  of  fraud  and  delusion  in  the  Romish  Church,  that  system 
ivhich  was  in  tfie  beginning,  is  now,  and  ever  will  be,  while 
ftat  church  remains  unreformed  ?  But  there  is  fuller  proof  in 
store.  The  woman  who  was  under  his  direction,  not  being  con- 
tented with  die  suffering  which  the  devils  inflicted  upon  her. 
prayed  for  more,  and  Elijah  and  S.  Juan  de  la  Cruz  appeared 
to  her,  and  assured  her  that  her  great  desires  should  be  fulfilled. 
BUe  itait  immoUe  de  la  sorte  sous  les  coups  qu*eUe  recevait  de  la 
ierre  et  de  Venfhr:  mais  le  Ciel  voulut  encore  sy  joindre  les  saints, 
et  les  anges  bienheureux  aideronf  d  sacrifier  cette  victime.  Accord- 
ingly, the  angels  fastened  her  up  with  invisible  cords,  while  she 
fk^ged  herself,  not  by  the  dozen  lashes,  or  the  hundred,  but  for 
four  hours,  as  fast  as  her  arm  could  work,  which  it  could  do  on 
such  occasions  by  aid  of  the  angels,  though  it  was  paralytic  and 
Useless  for  all  other  purposes.  Being  ordered  to  visit  certain 
relics  of  St.  Maure,  that  she  might  obtain  relief  from  a  violent 
head-ache  which  afflicted  her,  she  performed  the  pilgrimage, 
but  prayed  for  an  augmentation  of  the  pain,  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  it.  But  the  great  and  extraordinary  favour  which  was 
granted  her,  was  that,  like  the  venerable  sister  Mamierite  da 
Saint  Sacrement,  (for  one  impostor,  as  well  as  one  fool,  make 
many,)  she  was  allowed  to  participate  in  all  the  sufferings  of  all 
the  martyrs ;  and  with  diis  notable  advantage  over  sister  Mar- 
guerite,— that  what  she  endured  or  enjoyed  only  for  fourteen  or 
fifteen  months.  Sister  ProvidefUce  was  privileged  to  partake  during 
many  years.  She  went  through  a  practical  course  of  martyrology 
in  the  order  of  the  Romish  kalendar ;  and  on  each  day  throughout 
the  year,  she  endured  precisely  such  sufferings,  in  kind  and  degree, 
as  the  saints  had  endured,  whose  sufferings  and  martyrdom  are  on 
that  day  commemorated  by  the  Romish  church — all  this  by  special 
favour  of  Heaven ! 

Nouspouvons  assurer^  says  her  precious  director,  que  tout  ceque 
nous  pouvons  dire,  est  Men  aurdessous  des  tourmens  qU^elle  a 
poTt4s  !  She  was  stoned  on  St.  Stephen's  day  :  there  were,  indeed, 
no  visible  stones,  but  she  fell  to  the  ground  as  if  she  had  been 

moindre  maniere,  la  pureii,  micUe  n^edt  pu  tot^rir  qt^on  Im  tdi  pru  la  mttm.  Dim, 
iotit  bony  qui  est  la  pureU  meme,  a  voulu  marquer  pltuieun  foi$  et  en  dei  occatums  dif" 
firenteSy  par  dea  eusistancet  ip^cialet,  combien  lea  chaatea  mclinationa  de  notre  aceur  ltd 
itaient  agriablea;  car  lea  d£mona  Im  renveraatent  le  corpa  de  telle  fa^on  qu'el/e  avait  la 
tite  en  bos,  et  les  pieda  en  haut ;  jamait  attcune  partie  de  aei  habita  ffesi  tomhie  /  et 
ila  reatment  en  cette  poature  comme  a^ila  eusaent  06  d  aea  pieda;  ce  qvia  it6  vu  de  plu» 
9ieura  penonne^  dignea  de/M,    p.  13^. 
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l^ocked  down  with  a  stone ;  she  lay  like  a  person  overwhelmed 
with  them^  and  the  bruises  were  seen  on  every  part  of  her  body\ 
On  St.  John's  day,  she  felt  as  if  she  were  dipt  in  a  cauldron  of 
boiling  oil:  on  St.  Sebastian's,  her  arms  were  fastened  tightly 
behind  her  by  an  invisible  force,  while  she  was  a  mark  for  the 
invisible  arrows  which  pierced  her  through  and  through.  On  St. 
Laurence's  she  was  broiled,  (and  well  browned  in  the  broiling ;) 
on  St.  Bartholomew's  she  was  flayed;  crucifixion  she  endured, 
not  only  with  our  Lord,  St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Peter,  but  with 
all  the  saints  who  are  stated  in  Romish  books  to  have  received  the 
stigmata.  On  Innocents  day  she  endured  a  thousand  deaths, — 
these  the  worthy  biographer  has  specified :  be  has  not  stated  that, 
on  the  day  of  the  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins,  she  underwent  deca^ 
pitation  eleven  thousand  times,  which,  reckoning  the  day  (in  No<- 
vember)  at  twelve  hours,  would  be  about  fifteen  times  a  minute; 
but  he  has  observed,  that  upon  All  Saints'  day,  which  was  a  re^ 
petition  day  of  all  that  she  went  through  in  the  rest  of  the  year, 
her  sufierings  were  incroyables.  She  could  not  be  touched  in  the 
side,  where  she  was  pierced  invisibly  with  a  spear,  nor  on  the  head 
and  feet  where  the  nails  in  her  mysterious  crucifixion  were  driven, 
without  putting  her  to  extreme  pain.  Boudon  protests  with 
great  sincerity  (these  are  his  words),  that  her  torments  could  not 
be  expressed ;  that  they  far  exceeded  all  that  he  was  writing 
concerning  them,  and  that  he  passed  over  many  other  favours  of 
the  same  kind  in  silence !  In  what  state  of  intellect  are  the 
people  for  whom  such  things  are  written  ?  In  what  state  of  con* 
science  are  the  men  who  write,  and  the  men  who  publish  them  ? 
These  were  favours  vouchsafed  to  her  by  special  grace ;  but  she 
was  privileged  also  to  suffer  vicariously  for  the  sins  of  others.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  our  Saviour  took  out  her  heart  and  pressed  it, 
and  that  a  stream  of  blood  came  forth  and  fell  upon  a  number  of 

Eersons,  some  of  whom  she  knew,  and  others  were  not  known  to 
er.  This  was  not  a  mere  vbion ;  it  was  accompanied  with  ex- 
treme pain,  both  in  body  and  mind ;  and  in  course  of  time,  Vexp^ 
rience  des  choses  qui  lui  furent  montrees  a  fait  assex  connoitre  que 
la  lumiire  qui  lui  fat  donn4e  ^tait  veritable.  She  sujffered  for 
ecclesiastical  persons,  for  monks  and  nuns,  for  women  of  rank,  for 
bouTTgeoiSf  for  artisans,  and  for  people  of  the  lowest  rank.  She 
sufiPered  for  individuals  and  for  whole  communities.  Boudon 
thought  himself  bound  to  say  that  what  he  has  said  must  not  be 
applied  to  any  community  in  the  town  of  Evreux,  nor  even  to  indi- 
viduals there,  for  it  was  for  persons  in  other  provinces,  and  even  in 
other  nations ;  sometimes  they  were  known  to  her,  and  sometimes 
their  names  were  revealed  to  her,  if  they  were  strangers  ;  their  sins 
were  laid  upon  her,  to  be  visited  on  her  with  an  appropriate  sort  of  ^ 
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pargfttomi  pain.  Thus  wben  she  suffered  £or  the  aviricioavBhe 
was  tormented  with  an  insatiate  desire  for  riches  and  the  good 
things  of  this  {world ;  when  for  the  gaurmancU^  with  a  raging 
hunger,  which  the  devil  exast>erated  by  presenting  delicious  food 
before  her  eyes,  and  making  the  savour  reach  her  nostrib ;  ye^  at 
such  times,  whatever  she  ate  tasted  like  gall.  She  suffered  for 
blasfrfiemers,  and  for  those  who  communicated  unworthily.  EUe 
a  touffert  d*une  mani^e  extraordinaire  pour  les  impws ;  and 
what  she  endured  for  the  vanity  of  persons  of  her  own  sex,  ws^ 
d'unefagon  n  effraya/ide  qu'on  aurait  de  ta  peine  a  le  dire^  The 
venerable  Marguerite  du  St.  Sacrement,  who  was  her  prototype, 
had,  indeed,  a  revelation,  that  women  who  were  vain  of  their 
beauty  were  the  devil's  delight,  and  that  hell  was  paved  with 
them.  She  suffered  for  the  profanation  of  churches,  for  false 
doctrine,  for  relaxation  in  convents ;  and  as  if  all  this  suffering  for 
the  living  were  not  sufficient,  she  suffered  for  the  souls  in  pur- 
gatory. 

For  all  this  she  had  her  reward.  Our  Lord  appeared  to  her, 
t^appliqaant  ct  sa  t^te,  ct  ses  mainSf  d  ses  piedsy  en  bU  faifont  ear 
tenare  qu'U  t'appliquait  d  eUe  comme  d  sa  croix  vivante.  He 
made  her  understand  that,  as  he  could  no  longer  suffer  for  sinaeos 
himself  in  his  natural  body,  he  continued  his  passion  in  the  persons 
of  those  chosen  vessels  which  formed  his  mystical  body*  At 
another  time,  after  a  vivifying  communion,  il  lui  tembla  que  son 
divin  amour  avait  fait  un  grand  vide  en  tout  ce  qu*elle  ^taity  H 
qu'ensuite  cet  adorable  Sauveur  la  remplissait  enheremcnty  s'insi- 
rmant  dans  tout  son  corps  et  dans  toute  son  ame,  de  telle  mani^e 
qu^il  lui  paraissait  qu'on  lui  donnait  un  esprit  nouveau^  et  un 
corps  nouveau,  et  qu'en  cet  etat  elle  ne  vivait  pbiSy  mais  que  Jisus 
vivait  en  eUe,  Such  impieties  we  leave  in  the  language  in  which 
we  find  them ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  follow  this  book  through 
more  of  its  extravagant  and  impious  details.  Being  fully  qualified 
for  a  public  exhibition,  under  the  direction  of  so  distinguished  a 
master  as  Boudon,  Sister  Marie  Ang61ique  at  length  msde  a  vow 
of  abandoning  herself  to  the  care  of  Providence.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  in  the  church  of  the  Ursuline  nuns,  after  a  mass 
at  which  Boudon  officiated.  The  written  form  which  she  sub- 
scribed is  given.  There  is  an  account  of  the  fulness  of  delight 
which  she  felt  in  soul  and  body  immediately  afterwards,  semblable 
h  utie  liqueur  qui  se.r^pand  de  tous  cot^s ;  and  shortly  after  a  se- 
cond vow  of  doing  every  thing  solely  for  the  honour  of  God  |ipas 
taken  with  equal  eclat  and  similar  consequences.  On  this  occa- 
sion it  was  that  she  took  the  name  of  Sister  Providence. 

Boudon  has  introduced  this  life  with  a  preliminary  discoivse, 
which  he  entitles  Eclaircissement  des  Graces  extraontinmres  dent 
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U  ed  pofW  en  cett6  vie;  and  one  predon9^cla%rci$9mmii  itytm- 
Qdnly  contains.  The  Sister  bad  soch  holy  sentiment  of  herself^  be 
says,  that  at  her  death  she  would  have  perplexed  any  odier  con^ 
fessor  but  her  director,  who,  by  a  ^markable  guidance  of  Pro- 
vidence, arrived  tout  d  propos,  from  a  long  journey,  to  assist  her 
fai  the  awftil  passage  into  et^tiity ;  for  she  accused  herself  in  ao 
astonishing  a  manner,  qu^U  ftdbxU  la  cofmaitte  d  Jbnd  pmer  ne  la 
pas  prendre  pour  une  grande  pedieresse.  Here  then  the  truth 
vppears.  The  woman  at  her  death  would  have  fain  acknowledged 
ber  wickedness,  and  confessed  that  she  had  been  a  vile  andim-* 

r'ous  impostor, — ^but  her  director  and  accomplice  was  there — ^ui 
propos — ^to  receive  and  stifle  the  confession.     Habeimm  remm 
et  confUeniem. 

We  have  thus  produced  further  proof  of  Uiat  villainous  system 
•which  d)e  Genets  and  Boudons  of  all  ages  have  carried  on  in  the 
ftomish  Chorch,  and  which  the  Milners  have  always  been  re^dj 
to  approve.  And  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  history  of  Sister 
Providence  is  not  a  legend  of  the  dark  ages,  nor  of  an  ignorant 
Country ;  the  proof  against  that  church  would  even  in  that  case 
be  the  same ;  but  this  is  of  modem  date>  and  recent  publication. 
it  occurred  in  the  flourishing  years  of  Louis  XIV.,  Just  before 
-that  atrocious  and  never-to-be-forgotten  persecution  which  ensued 
upon  Ae  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  The  book  is  fresh 
from  the  press,  and  (we  repeat  it)  it  is  part  of  a  Christian  library, 
published  for  the  instruction  and  emficatiou  of  the  youth  of 
France.  Could  such  practices  exist — could  such  bodes  be  cir- 
culated—<;ould  such  a  superstition  stand,  if  the  people  were  per* 
mitted  to  read  the  scriptures  ?  And  can  we  wonder  that  where 
auch  tilings  are  practised — ^where  such  books  are  circulated — 
-where  sudi  a  superstition  is  established,  infidelity  should  there 
extensively  prevail,  and  men  reject  with  contempt  and  indignation 
tt  religion  which  they  can  understand  only  as  it  is  presented  to 
tiiem,  and  which  they  see  connected  widi,  and  disgraced  by,  such 
loathsome  representations,  such  extravagant  falsehoods,  such  im^ 
pions  impostures  ? 


Art.  II. — Sketches  in  Persia,  from  the  Journals  of  a  Traveller 
in  the  East.     London.     1827.     2  vols,  post  8vo. 

ALTHOUGH  the  two  journals  of  Mr.  Morier,  the  travels  of 
Sir  Robert  Kerr  Porter,  the  history  of  Persia,  by  Sir  John 
Malcobn,  and  last,  though  far  from  the  least  entertaining,  the  ad- 
ventures of  Hajji  Baba^  had  put  us  in  possession  of  ample 
kdojmztiou  on  tiiie  present  condition  gf  Persia^  and  its  inhajbi- 
,    TOL%  xxxvi.  Ko.  Lxxii.  2  A  .tants. 
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XmU^  we  are  a8gafe4  tbat  no  oae  can  r«ad'  die  '"Sk^chea  m 
Persia'  without  feeling  with  us,  tbat  the  author  of  ^m  has  made 
.a  valuable  addition'  to  our  stock  of  knowledge.  New  and  im* 
portant  views  of  the  politipat  and  moral  condition  of  the  Persianst 
as  a  nation^  are  here  presented  with  all  the  soondoess  of  praver 
compositions^  and  witn  all  the  interest,  without  the  tendency  to 
caricature,  of  pur  amwong  friend,  the  Hajji, 

The  '  Sketches'  profess  to  be  extracts  from  the  journala  of  # 
gentleman  who  accompanied  Sir  John  Malcolm  on  his  two  mis- 
sions to  the  court  of  Persia,  n$  Envoy  from  the  governor-geneml : 
the  first  in  1800,  during  the  administratioQ  of  Lord  Wellesiey, 
,and  the  second  in  1809,  during  that  of  LfOrd  Minto.  The  author 
was  evidently  very  much  in  the  society  and  coiifidence  of  d|# 
.Envoy;  indeed,  some  pretend  to  find  internal  evidence  in  the  work 
.before  us,  that  he  can  be  no  other  than  the  Envoy  himself,  The^ 
san^e  acute  observer^  and  collators  have  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade us,  that  the  amusing  adventures  of  Hajpi  Baba  have  been 
also  produced  from  the  note-book  of  another  British  Envoy.  Bolt 
.these  gentlemen  (they  tell  us),  having  tried,  under  ^eir  own 
names,  the  appetite  of  the  public  with  certain  piices  de  resitianoef 
in  the  shape  of  ponderous  quartos,  have  dressed  up  the  choicer 
parts  of  their  memoranda,  in  the  lighter  £orm  of  unassuming  pii- 
vate  adventures — By.  this  proceeding  (assuming  it  to  have  taken 
pl^ce)  the  public  at  large  have  been  much  benefitted :  for,  while 
the  studious  few  will  still  contique  to  labour  through  the  dignified 
.qHartos,  general  readers  will  be  satisfied  with  the  UveUer  pictures 
.of  life  a^d  manners  to  be  found  in  the  journals  of  the  Hiyji,  and 
-the  *  Traveller  in  the  East' 

.  This  last  author  performed  his  two  visits  to  Persia  under 
.very  different  circumstances.  In  the  year  1800,  Captain  Mai* 
cplm  wq«  despatched  to  Persia  to  form  an  offensive  alliaooe 
between  that  power  and  the  Britidi  Government  against  the 
Afghans,  neighbours  actually  troublesome  to  the  former,  anil 
.  likely  to  become  po  to  the  latter.  In  this  object  coauMnity 
of  interest  insured  success ;  nor  did  the  proposed  exclusion  of 
the  French,  with  whom  the  king  of  Persia  and  his  people  had 
then  no  intercourse,  from  the  Persian  territories,  present  any 
difficulty.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  mission,  and  the  Envov 
himself,  highly  gifted  a$  he  was  with  personal  qualities,  and  wim 
knowledge  of  oriental  manners,  supplied  too  with  the  means  of 
satisfying  the  present-loving  monarch  and  his  mmisters,  were 
received  throughout  the  country  with  every  honour  and  attention 
that  good-will  could  bestow  and  self-interest  suggest.  In  1809, 
material  changes  had  taken  place  at  the  court  of  Tehraun.  llie 
French  and  die  English  had  not  only  become  eompetitors  for 
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ihe  espluffve  ulUaiiee  of  th«  Sbph  of  P^TfU,  but  the  Engliili 
»utbaritie9  were  rivals  amoagst  tbeimelvei  for  the  maaagemeot 
of  asy  alliaace  that  might  be  coocluded.  Sir  Harford  Joom^ 
^bo  had  been  appoint^  Envoy  Ea^traordinary  by  bis.  ipajetty, 
subject  to  iostnictiooi  from  the  supreme  goveromeot  of  india, 
bad  token  upon  himself  to  proceed  on  bis  mission  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  govemor-feneral.  Lord  Minto; 
and  although  the  expulsion  of  Uie  French  embassy  had  been 
effected  by  him,  General  Malcolm  was  sent  to  dispossess  him  of 
the  superintendence  of  the  execution  of  the  treaty  which  he  had 
negotiated.  It  may,  therefore,  be  well  imagined,  that  the  scents 
pf  the  second  negotiation  w^e  not  so  gratifying  as  thos^  of 
the  first ;  and  had  the  author,  in  the  work  befet^  us,  pfesenred  a 
continued  narrative,  the  colouring  mi^^t  probably  have  been  lev 
favourably  to  Persia.  There  can  be  little  question,  that  all  the 
gorgeous. trappings  of  an  oriental  embassy,  the  weU*stored  balea 
iof  broad  cloths,  and  staple  English  manufactures,  which  never 
Ail  to  accompany  a  representative  of  the  East  India  Company ; 
mi  lastly,  the  pre-eminent  qualities  for  Asiatic  diplonucy  belongs 
ing  to  the  Envoy  himself,  were  required  to  obtain  a  reception 
equal  to  that  which  was  spontaneously  given  to  the  first  mission 
ffom  India.  From  the  second  mission,  however,  we  derive  the 
interesting  notice  on  Kurdistan,  and  above  all,  the  history  of 
Ahmed,  the  eoUer,  from  the  lips  of  the  accomplished  MooUah 
Udeenidi,  the  royal  story^-teller,  with  which  these  volumes  termir 
nate ;  and,  therefore,  whatever  may  have  been  the  diplomatic 
consequences  of  this  collision  of  English  EHcheet/^  it  is  difficult  for 
us,  as  readers,  to  regret,  that  the  mission  from  the  Government  of 
India  persisted  in  its  advance  to  the  capital  of  The  King  of  Kinga, 
The  Shadow  of  God,  The  Centre  to  which  all  die  world  is  turned, 
and  The  Asylum  of  the  Universe— for  such  are  the  simple  collo- 
quial designations  of  his  Persian  majesty. 

The  author  of  the  ^  Sketches'  did  not,  from  the  circumstanee  of 
being  an  ambassador,  or  at  least  belonging  to  an  embassy,  see 
much  of  mixed  company,  or  private  society  in  Persia;  his  acquaint- 
ance was  of  short  duration  with  the  few  men  of  rank  whose  official 
duties  brought  them  into  communication  with  him  c  with  the  Per- 
sian 9ecretaries  and  servants  attached  to  the  mission,  hi9  intercourse 
was  necessarily  more  uninterrupted,  as  well  as  intimate  s  and  it  is 
to  the  conversations  between  the  Envoy  and  these  persons,  that  we 
are  indebted  for  some  of  the  most  interesting  discussions  on  man- 
ners and  character.  Under  such  circumstances  we  are  not  to  look 
Jbr  the  amusing  details  of  domestic  life,  or  the  vicissitudes  of  per- 
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soBal  fortune^  to  be  found  in  the  adventures  of  Hajji  Baba,  ^0| 
stiiiting  from  his  paternal  shop  of  Kerbala  Hoossem,  the  Ispahan 
barber,  has  no  hesitation  in  avowing  his  own  total  want  of  in- 
tegrity,  and  with  one  solitary  exception,  of  good  feeling,  under 
the  plea,  however,  that  such  is  the  national  character.  It  is  to 
this  sweeping  apology  for  his  own  baseness  which  is  implied, 
though  not  stated,  throughout  the  adventures  of  Hajyi  Baba,  (hat 
we  decidedly  object :  we  cannot  but  view  the  indiscriminate  im- 
putation of  falsehood,  avarice,  and  cruelty  to  all  classes  in  Persia, 
from  the  king  to  the  peasant,  as  neither  consistent  with  charity, 
nor  borne  out  by  facts.  It  is  not  just  to  apply  the  standard  of 
English  civilization  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  the  Persian  nation : 
let  the  Shah  and  his  people  be  estimated  by  a  state  of  society 
more  analogous  to  their  actual  condition ;  let  us  try  public  and 
private  conduct  by  the  measures  and  manners  of  England  under 
the  last  of  the  Plantagenets,  the  Tudors,  or  even  the  Stuarts. 
Instances  of  avarice,  profligacy,  and  cruelty  in  English  monarchs 
and  nobles,  might  be  brought  forward,  which,  touched  by  the  cari- 
caturing genius  of  the  Hajji,  could  combine,  in  an  equal  degree, 
amusement  and  disgust.  In  this  comparison  we  might  bring 
together  the  mockery  of  justice  which  sent  Anne  Boleyn  to  the 
scaffold,  in  order  that  ttie  matrimonial  depravity  of  the  eighdi 
Henry  might  be  gratified  with  a  new  subject,  and  the  death  of  the 
unfortunate  Zeenab.  At  the  same  time  we  will  venture  to  pro- 
nounce that  horrible  incident  as  contrary  to  the  general  fidelity 
of  description  observed  through  the  adventures  of  Hajji  Baba ; 
the  proceeding  is  altogether  Turkish:  such  mysterious  cruelty 
belongs  rather  to  Seraglio  Point  than  to  Tehraun.  The  monarch 
of  Persia  is  certainly  despotic,  but  he  exercises  his  despotism  per- 
sonally and  in  public;  he  lives  a  feudal  monarch,  surrounded  by 
his  nobility ;  he  disclaims  concealment ;  and  if  the  public  know 
anything  of  his  feelings  towards  the  inmates  of  the  underoon  (or 
women^s  apartments),  those  feelings  will  be  rather  displayed  in 
the  regard  shown  to  the  dancing  girl  Tootee,*  than  in  the  mid- 
night murder  of  the  unhappy  Zeenab. 

*  '  A  young  dancing  girl,  from  Shiraz,  named  Tootee,  was  raised  from  her  humble 
rank  to  a  place  in  the  royal  seraglio.  Tootee,  who,  from  her  profession  must,  in  her 
earlier  years,  have  been  seen  by  many,  is  said  to  have  been  of  an  elegant  and  delicate 
form,  with  a  fine  voice,  and  a  face  that  indicated  feeling  and  intelligence.  She  gained 
the  heart  of  her  royal  lover,  and,  according  to  fame,  gave  him  all  her  own  in  return. 
While  she  lived,  others  were  neglected  :  but  this  fair  flower  soon  drooped  and  died. 
Hie  grief  of  the  king  was  excessive.  He  directed  her  to  be  interred  near  the  shrine  of 
the  holy  shah,  Abdool  Azeem,  which  is  within  five  miles  of  the  capital.  His  visits  to 
this  shrine  have,  since  this  event,  become  more  frequent  than  before  ;  whether  they  are 
from  respect  to  the  remains  of  the  saint,  or  from  fond  regret  of  bis  beloved  Tootee, 
cannot  be  determined ;  but  he  is  often  observed  to  sit  upon  her  tomb  in  th«  apparent 
•Djoymeot  of  a  melancholy  pleasure.'— iSik/o^,  vol.  ii.  p.  149, 
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Sketch^  in  Petna.  S57 

To  uSy  Persia  appears  infinitely  the  most  interesting  country  of 
AfiiBL.  No  part  of  the  national  institiitions  are  worn  out.  The 
Toorkish  king's  government,  (we  use  the  word  Toorkish  in  distinc- 
tion from  Turkish,)  his  court,  his  army,  and  his  people,  are  entire; 
the  degree  in  which  the  energies  or  weaknesses  of  the  social  organ- 
ization may  be  displayed,  will  be  determined  by  the  character  of 
the  reigning  sovereign,  and  the  condition  of  the  neighbouring 
states ;  bnt  the  means  that  enabled  Nadir  Shah  to  reach  Delhi  as 
a  conqueror,  remain,  with  little  diminution,  to  this  day  in  the 
hands  of  Futteh  Allee  Shah.  Persia,  in  this  view,  differs  from 
Turkey  :  the  latter  empire  is  bound  together  merely  by  religious 
feelings ;  there  is  no  character  to  be  caUed  stiictly  national,  there 
is,  properly  speaking,  no  national  literature — no. body  of  local 
recollections  still  familiar,  though  lost  as  to  foundation  in  die 
fabulous  ages  of  antiquity.  The  Osmanlis  are  Mah<»nmedans 
and  soldiers,  and  they  have  been  conquerors^  but  they  are  not  a 
nation.  The  Persians,  on  the  contrary,  possess  abundantly  all 
the  characteristics  of  a  separate  and  an  ancient  people.  Roostum 
is  as  much  the  model  of  heroes,  and  Jumsheed  of  monarchs, 
among  the  modem  as  the  ancient  Persians ;  and  most  probably 
the  lovers  of  national  traditions  and  legendary  lore  will  be  of 
opinion  that  the  habitual  recitations  from  popular  tales  and  poems 
by  all  classes  in  Persia,  have  given  its  principal  interest  and  value 
to  the  work  before  us.  In  fact,  the  Persians  may  be  described  as 
lovers  of  literature.  We  learn  from  these  Sketches,  that  allusions 
to  the  works  of  S&dee,  the  odes  of  Hafiz,  and  to  the  Shah-nameh 
of  Firdoosee,  form  such  frequent  topics  of  conversation  in  so- 
ciety, that  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  such  authors  would  reflect 
quite  as  much  discredit  upon  a  Persian  gentleman  as  the  igno- 
rance of  Pope  or  Shakspeare  would  upon  a  person  of  corre- 
sponding rank  in  England. 

The  gorgeous  equipment  and  numerous  suite  which  formerly 
belonged  to  embassies  in  Europe  were  surpassed  by  the  retinue  of 
an  Eelchee,  such  as  our  author  accompanied,  from  the  Governor- 
general  of  India :  he  had — besides  the  usual  attendance  of  secre- 
taries, English  and  Persian — ^his  master  of  the  horse,  his  master  of 
the  chase,  a  chief  muleteer  and  chief  tent-pitcher,  a  chief  running 
footman,  besides  hosts  of  grooms  and  footmen,  both  running  and 
for  service  at  table.  The  mules  to  carry  his  baggage  amounted 
to  hundreds,  while  the  horses  for  state  or  travel  were  but  little  less 
numerous.  As  soon  as  he  had  landed  at  Muscat,  the  Arabs 
poured  in  from  the  neighbouring  villages  to  sell  their  horses; 
the  serving  men  hastened  from  the  other  side  of  the  mountains  to 
obtain  places  in  his  household  or  stables;  the  nobles  at  the 
viceregd   court  of  Shiraz,  aware  of  the  well-filled .  chests  ^and 
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ireafiilry  of  Ifad  Indian  Eelchee^  intrigued  for  the  honour  of  flie 
Mihmandaredy  or  charge  of  the  diplomatic  guest :  poets,  too,  of 
which  there  ar&  no  lack  in  Persia ,  looked  throu^  their  rhyming 
repositories  for  toti^e  offerings  to  the  wealthy  strsinger.  In  shorty 
from  the  Sbahzadu  (or  king's  son)  to  the  peasant^  all  in  the  pro^ 
vincea  of  Debshistan  and  Fars  w«re  Aroused  into  actirity  and  friea^ 
sins  exnectalion/  If  the  jitteiidaDce  of  the  Belcbee  wad  in  a  style 
of  feuchd  itiagnificcmG^^  his  amuseinentl  I4rem  of  tfie  same  cha-' 
racter*  These  cofiftisled  of  bunting  ahd  hawking  \  and  the  combi- 
nation of  bawha  and  ctogs  in  entebing  the  a^telo^  ii  tbu^  amusingly 
davcribed  r-^ 

*  Theltanftfrned  xi^jtk^eecl  t€^  A  large  plain;  df  rather  d^«eH,  n^ar  tlid 
8«l«s(dtf  $  «fl«y  hAffe  hawk«  afid  ^eyhoimdsi  the  ll^rna^qr  carried  in  tha 
uaotl  maitiwr-^^m  the  Hand  4i  the  bantitnaif }  tfav  latter  ledm  a  leash 
by  a  bcFrseminf  generally  the  sAihe  Who  carriea  th«  hawk^  When  the 
antelope  is  seen,  they  endearonr  to  gel  as  near  as  passiUe ;  bat  the 
animalf  the  mol^nt  it  ebseryes  tbem,  goes  off  at  a  rate  that  seems 
swifter  tlfon  the  wind ;  the  horsemen  are  instantly  at  fuU  speedy  having 
slipped  the  dc^s.  If  it  is  a  single  deer,  thejr  at  the  same  time  fly  the 
hawks ;  but  if  a  herd,  they  wait  till  the  dogs  have  fixed  on  a  particular 
antelope^  llie  hawks,  skmmiing  along  near  the  ground,  soon  reach  the 
deer,  at  whose  head  they  pounce  in  succession,  arid  sometimes  with  a 
Vtdlence  th&t  knocks  itdvet.  At  all  eterits  the)f  confuse  the  dntm&l  m 
mtidi  as  to  6t6p  it^  sp^ed  in  »ucb  d  d^gtee  that  the  dc^^  can  eom^  up; 
and  in  an  instant  ihefl,  hdfse*,  d(^,  and'  hawks  fcorfcmnd  the  tmftjrtii'- 
liat^  d<^,  !^n^f  Whkh  tbeh*  tlmted  effoftiS  have  be«fi  cOibbined  The 
part  ef  ^%  chase  that  itffpiised  me  tnost  was  the  ex^nK^inaary  combh» 
nask)n  of  the  h«wk0  and  ddgs^  Whieb  Hiroagbottl  semMd  to  look  to  each 
dtket  foraid.  Thk^I  wM  ti^wastbafMiUof  kiliglUMi  skitfid  train* 
ing.'"^ToL  L  p-  irS. 

It  ifty  boWef^^  impoMibl^  to  tf afe)  f»r  ift  the^e  rf gioAs  without 
having  more  painful  matters  forced  upon  wt  attention*  The 
puniihments  Inflicted  in  Per^ia^  ekher  ifl  th«  course  of  judi- 
cial prt>ce69  or  individuiH  vengeanc«^  have  a  ^araeter  of  crufijtf 
revolting  to  6very  human  feeling ;  and  yet  tbi§  biUrbariam  caA 
scarcely  be  deemed  peculiar  to  Persia^  but  rather  belonga  to  » 
crtate  iA  iockity  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  die  feudal  monarcUea 
of  Europet  Amongst  tbe^  barbarous  pUniafaiiientf  deprivaiiofr 
of  iight  appears  to  be  reserved  chiefly  for  persons  of  hi|^  ratdi, 
and  for  politick  occasions ;  while  the  bastinado^  or^  aa  it  is  termed 
in  Uie  Persian  idiom^  Nakhoon  purootidun;  <  making  the  toenaaila 
fly/  i»  common  to  all  classes^  and  all  offences^  from  petty  laroei^ 
to  embezzlement  of  the  revenue*  The  bastinado  is  also  Used^  a» 
the  thumbserews  were  of  old  among  ouraeivea^  to  quieken  tb« 
l«*dy  di^arge  into  the  royal  coffers  of  inditiduld  WiMdlh,  ettof^ 
ttonately  §r  iHegttUy  tcqttke^.    ia  tfaa  mm  of  ReMi  Kocrfi  JUMr 
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vol.  i.  p.  S^y  "whoy  fls  goTernor  of  the  district  and  io^  of  Kazerodn^ 
met  oar  Eelchee  on  his  journey  to  Sheeraz^  loss  of  sight  appears  to 
have  materially  contributed  to  his  personal  security  and  comfort. 
His  official  situation  was,  indeed,  due  to  his  sufferings  in  the  cause 
of  the  reigning  family,  but  he  himself  thus  attributes  the  stability 
of  his  fortunes  to  his  blindness : — 

*  Here  I  am  in  affluence,  and  enjoying  a  repose  to  which  men  Who 
can  see  ire  m  this  cbufttry  perfect  strangets.  If  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  reventie,  or  any  real  or  idleged  eause,  for  which  another  governor' 
Would  be  remove,  beaten^  or  pat  to  death,  the  king  says,  '•  Never  mind, 
it  is  poor  blind  Reta  KooU ;  let  him  alone."  So  you  observe,  Eelchee,  • 
tiiat  I  have  no  reason  to  compkin,  beii^,  in  fact,  better  defended  from 
misfortane,  by  the  loss  of  my  two  eyes^  than  I  eoiild  be  by  the  possession 
of  twenty  of  the  cleitt*esl  in  Persia/-^tol.  i.  pp.  9 1 . 

The  next  dignitary  MiboiA  our  Eelchee  encounters  must  al*o 
detain  us  for  a  moment.  Mahotned  Reza  Khan,  with  whom  our 
author  had  become  acquainted  in  1800,  and  who,  then  at  the  age  of 
sixty-eight,  was  consuming  daily  a  <]^u£uitity  of  opium,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  physician  of  the  mission,  was  enough  ^  to  poison 
thirty  persons  unaccustomed  to  that  drug,^ — ^this  very  gentleman 
comes  out  to  meet  the  envoy  on  his  second  mission,  with  all  the 
briskness  of  a  young  cavalier,  (vol.  u  p«  95>)  having  augmented  the 
dose  four^'fold,  laughing  at  the  predictions  ^  the  Frank  doctor,  and 
presenting,  at  near  eighty  years  of  age,  a  very  seductive  inatanceof 
the  pleasmg  effects  of  opium  on  the  human  oons^ution.^  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  our  author  did  not  ascertain  the  number 
of  grains  contained  in  the  handful  of  pills,  which  the  old  noble- 
man, with  ril  tiie  audacity  of  a  veteran  toper,  cranimed  into  his 
mouth,  in  order  that  the  solid  dose  of  the  Persian  might  have  been 
compared  viritfi  the  liquid  one  cf  the  English  Opium-eater^ 

We  maf  now  pass  on  to  Sheeraz,  the  capital  of  the  provmce  of 
Fafs,  or  Persia  Proper,  called  by  the  Persians  Darool  Ihn,  or  seat  > 
of  learning,  and  the  most  interesting  dQr  in  the  kingdom.  Near  it 
are  the  tombs  of  Haiz  and  SAdee,  the  two  meet  popular  poets  and 
moralists  of  Persia :  its  inhabitants  are  distinraished  for  tfieir 
learning  and  confage }  the  fragrance  ttid  abundance  of  its  roses 
are  only  equalled  by  die  beauty  of  its  ilromen,  and  the  melodious  • 
channts  of  its  nightingales.  Although  the  luxuriant  and  exquisite 
produce  of  its  vineyards  be  left  to  the  manipulation  of  a  few 
wretched  Armenians,  the  wine  of  Sheeraz,  which  excited  the  iroa^ 
gimmon  of  the  mystic  Hafiz,  has  acquired  a  reputation  at  the 
tables  of  Europe.  Being  the  residence  of  one  of  the  king's  sons, 
who  is  viceroy  of  the  province^  and  whose  court  is  modelled  upon* 
tfail  6f  Tehfatm,  8hee?»fc  has  very  naturally  been  a  scene  of  mach 
dipUXnatic  importance  to  English  Eelcbees ;  and  it  is  here  that  our 
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oodior  represents'  hlmsetf  as  having  beei^^t^led^  with  tlie  f^st^of 
the  gentlemen  of*  the  mission,  'in  the  important  scienee  denoifli^ 
nated  the  '^  kaidde  nishest  o  barkhaust/'  or  the  art  of  sitting  and 
rising/ — by  the  bye,  no  easy  practice,  there  being  no  chairs  for 
tight-pantalooned  Europeans.  The  Eelchee  was*  himself  an  adept 
in  this  '  important  science,'  and  upon  his  authority  we  are  iii«- 
formed  Aat — 

*  The  regulations  of  our  risings  and  standing?,  and  movings  and  m^. 
sealings  were,  however,  of  comparative  less  importance  than  the  time 
and  manner  of  smoking  our  kelliilns*  and  taking  our  coffee.  It  is  quite 
aatoniflhing  how  much  depends  upon  coffee  and  tobacco,  in  Persia. 
Men  are  gratified  or  offended,  according  to  the  mode  in  which  theise 
favourite  refreshments  are  offered.  You  welcome  a  visiter,  or  se^^ 
him  off,  by  the  way  in  which  you  call  for  a  pipe  and  a  cup  of  coffee. 
Then  you  mark,  in  the  most  minute  manner,  every  shade  of  attention 
and  consideration,  by  the  mode  in  which  he  is  treated.  If  he  be  above 
you,  you  present  these  refreshments  yourself ;  and  if  a  little  below  you, 
and  you  wish  to  pay  him  attention,  you  leave  him  to  smoke  his  own  pipe, 
but  the  servant  gives  him,  according  to  your  condescending  nod,  the 
first  cup  of  coffee.  If  much  inferior,  you  keep  your  distance,  and  main- 
tain your  rank  by  taking  the  first  cup  of  coffee  yourself,  and  then,  di- 
recting the  servant  by  a  wave  of  the  hand,  to  help  the  guest.  When 
a  visiter  arrives,  the  coffee  and  pipe  are  called  for  to  welcome  him ; 
a  second  call  for  these  articles  aimounces  that  he  may  depart,  but 
this  part  of  the  ceremony  varies  according  to  the  relative  rank  and  in- 
timacy of  ^e  parties.' — vol.  i.  p.  120. 

Our  readers  will,  perhaps,  not  regret  to  have  the  forms  of  salu- 
tation in  words  added  to  this  kelli^n  practice,  and  we,  therefore, 
on  the  unpublished  authority  of  another  traveller,  here  add  them. 
The  first  expression  addressed  to  the  visiter  of  high,  but  equal 
rank,  is — -*  you  have  exalted  me;'  the  second,  as  he  advances  fur- 
ther into  the  room,  '  you  have  adorned  me  ;'  as  he  is  about  to  sit 
down,  ^  you  have  undergone  much  double ;'  when  seated,  '  is 
your  condition  happy  V  and  lastly,  a  second  anxious  inquiry, '  do 
you  experience  no  uneasiness?'  Then  commence  the  k^Uifto 
msuioeuvres,  followed  by  coffee. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  as  the  place  of  sitting  on  any  pmblic 
occasion  is  a  matter  of  high  importance  in  Persia,  nearness  to  the 
prince  was  the  criterion  of  respect  at  Sheeraz  ^  and  our  author 
gives  an  animated  description  of  the  deceptions  proceeding  of  the 
prince's  minister,  in  regard  to  the  Eelchee's  seat  at  his  first  audience* 
it  had  been  covenanted  that  the  Eelchee's  right  thigh  was  to  rest  on 
the  edge  of  the  felt  carpet  upon  which  the  prince  sat.  The  master 
of  the  ceremonies,  with  the  connivence  of  the  minister,  interposed 
bis  own  person  between  the  Eelchee  and  the  £dk  carpet :  tlie<  lattasr 

•  KeMo  is  the  Penhtd  pipe^  ~^         TIUTa" 
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wai-too  polished  a  coyitier  to  struggle  for  his  right  at  the  momeati 
but  his  indignatioii  was  express^  afterwards  so  forcibly,  as  to 
produce  a  most  humble  apology  from  the  minister,  and  the  more 
important  concession  to  the  Eelchee  of  resting  his  diigh,  not  upon 
the  edge,  but  upon  the  very  felt  itself,  at  the  next  interview.  On 
receiving  this  satisfaction,  die  Eelchee  employed  the  pen  of  his  ac- 
coiQplished  Persian  secretaiy ,  Meerza  Aga  Meer,  to  express  to  the 
minister  *  that  everything  disagreeable  was  erased  from  the  tablet 
of  the  memory  of  the  Eelchee,  on  which  nothing  was  now  written 
but  the  golden  leaves  of  amity  and  concord.'  But  our  author, 
who,  however  much  he  admired  the  Eelchee's  knowledge  of  oriental 
ceremonial  and  justifiable  tenacity  on  points  of  etiquette,  appears 
to  be  by  no  means  a  formal  personage  himself,  is  anxious  to 
rescue  the  Persians  from  the  imputation  of  habitual  gravity  and 
ceremoniousness.— 

*  It  must  not  be  supposed  (says  he)  from  what  has  been  stated,  that 
the  Persians  are  all  grave,  formal  persons.  They  are  the  most  cheerful 
people  in  the  world,  and  they  delight  in  familiar  conversation ;  and  every 
sort  of  recreation  appears,  like  that  of  children,  increased  by  those  occa- 
sional restraints  to  which  their  customs  condemn  them.  They  contrive 
every  means  to  add  to  the  pleasures  of  the  social  hours ;  and,  as  far  as 
society  can  be  agreeable,  divested  of  its  chief  ornament,  females,  it  is  to 
be  met  with  in  this  country.  Princes,  chiefs,  and  officers  of  state,  while 
they  pride  themselves,  and  with  justice,  on  their  superior  manners,  use 
their  utmost  efforts  to  make  themselves  pleasant  companions.  Poets, 
historians,  astrologers,  wits,  and  reciters  of  stories  and  fables,  who  have 
acquired  eminence,  are  not  only  admitted  to  the  first  circles,  but  ho- 
noured. It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  nobleman  of  high  rank  give  pre- 
cedence to  a  man  of  wit  and  letters,  who  is  expected  to  amuse  and  in- 
struct the  company ;  and  the  latter,  confident  in  those  acquirements  to 
which  he  owes  his  distinction,  shows,  by  his  manner  and  observations, 
that  usage  has  g^ven  him  a  right  to  the  place  he  occupes.' — ^vol.  i.  p.  127. 

The  vicinity  of  the  tombs  of  Hafiz  and  S&dee,  and  the  re- 
sidence of  the  mission  at  the  classic  city  of  Persia,  naturally 
suggest  to  the  audior  a  disquisition  on  Persian  literature,  and 
more  especially  on  the  claim  of  the  Persian  nation  to  originality 
in  the  composition  of  fairy  tales  and  moral  apologues.  He  decides 
in  favour  of  die  superior  claims  of  the  Sanscrit  fabulists  and 
novelists  ;  but  as  the  Sanscrit  language  retnains,  while  the  Pehlivi, 
or  ancient  Persian,  has,  vrith  the  exception  of  a  few  words  to  be 
found  in  the  Shah-nameh  and  other  ancient  poems,  disappeared, 
we  throk  there  are  not  sufficient  grounds  for  an  affirmative  deci- 
sion. Similarity  of  incident  will  not  determine  the  question ;  for 
{tie  human  imagination  has,  in  the  East  and  West,  peopled  the 
air,  the  woods,  tfie  desert,  and  the  mountains,  with  the  same  spe- 
cies of  beings:  the  jins;  the  deevs^  the  ghouls  of  Persia^  are  the 
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fiiries,  the  gilmtSy  and  flie  ogres  of  our  hitj  legends  and  cUvahiir 
romances*  Magicians  have  also  played  their  part  with  equal 
probability  and  activity  in  AtOa,  and  in  Europe  :  if  they  have  dis- 
appeared in  the  latter,  and  retain  their  dominion  in  the  former, 
die  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  comparative  state  of  society 
and  knovrledge.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  parent  source  of 
these  amusing  fictions  is  to  be  found  in  the  universal  cha^ac' 
teristics  of  the  human  mind,  which,  when  it  has  advanced  beyond 
the  first  necessities  of  social  life,  seeks  to  derive  gratification  from 
the  livelier  powers  of  the  intellect :  every  scene  is  then  peopled 
with  imaginary  beidgs— bodily  strength^  power  of  locomotion^ 
command  over  the  elements,  exceeding  those  of  mankind,  are 
conferred  upon  these  beings;  but  man,  being  the  painter,  as  m 
the  fable,  he  itf  still,  in  some  splendid  instances,  victorious  over 
these  combinations.  Thus,  as  is  observed  by  the  author  of  the 
'  Sketches,'  Hercules  and  Roostum  have  succession  of  labours  to 
encounter  and  overcome — ^monsters  to  destroy,  and  opposing  hosti 
to  annihilate  by  the  club  of  the  one,  or  the  mace  of  the  other. 

In  the  literature  of  Persia,  the  poem  of  the  9hah-nadieh,  or 
Book  of  Kings,  occupies  the  first  place,  iind  our  author  ob- 
serves— 

*  No  translation  in  verse  can  convey  to  the  mere  English  reader  any 
just  impression  of  the  whole  poem  of  the  Shah-nameh.  The  idiom  ia 
which  It  is  written,  and  the  allusions  and  metaphors  with  which  it 
abounds,  are  too  foreign  to  our  language  and  taste  to  admit  of  success  in 
Quch  an  undertaking  ;  but  a  prose  translation  of  this  ^reat  work  is  a 
desideratum,  and  select  passages  might  hear  a  poetical  form.  He, 
however,  who  attempts  such  a  task,  will  not  be  successful,  unless  pos- 
sessed of  a  genius  that  raises  him  above  the  mechanical  effort  of  a 
versifier.  If  ever  such  a  translator  devote  himself  to  the  heauties  of 
this  poem,  he  will  find  much  to  gratify  himself  and  others.' — ^voL  iL  p.  95. 

The  description  of  the  battle  recited  by  Jpozee  Bey,  and  trans- 
lated in  page  Q06,  vol.  i.^  certainly  gives  aveiy  fair  specimen  of  the 
general  style  of  Firdoosee,  and  does  much  to  encourage  the  un- 
dertaking recommended  by  the  author ;  and  we  have  no  heaitation 
in  saying,  that  a  prose  translation  of  the  Shah-nameh  would  be 
more  interesting  to  European  readers,  than  the  extravagant 
achievements  of  Antar*  Whatever  may  be  the  relative  merits 
assigned  to  the  Persian  poet  in  the  western  world,  the  practice  of 
reciting  his  verses  before  engaging  in  battle,  proves  that  he  enjoys 
as  high  a  reputation  among  his  countrymen  as  the  poets  of  ancient 
Greece,  or  the  bards  of  northern  Europe.  He  is  the  Hom^  of  - 
the  Persians,  and  his  verses  are  as  familiar  among  the  military 
class,  as  if  their  preservation  depended  merely  upon  oral  traditioiu 
Wo  will  condude  our  remarks  upon  firdoosee  b{r  quoting  a  pas- 
sage 
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suge  from  Mr  umbotf  in  wUeh  itoother  species  of  merit  is^  assigned 
to  him  : — > 

'  It  is  ottljr)ustiee  to  this  great  poet^  to  oWrve,  that  the  exaberadce 
of  his  fertile  imagination^  though  it  led  him  to  amplify  and  adorn  his. 
sabject^  never  made  him  false  to  the  task  he  had  undertaken, — that  of 
embodying  in  his  great  work  all  that  remained  of  the  fabubus  and 
historical  traditions  and  writings  of  his  country^  We  cannot  have  a 
stronger  proof  of  his  adherence  to  this  principle  than  his  passiog  over, 
almost  in  silence,  the  fotlr  centuries  which  elapsed  between  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  rise  of  Ardesheer,  or  Artaxerxes,  the 
founder  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty.  Adverting  to  the  history  of  the 
Parthian  kings,  he  obsetves,  when  both  their  root  and  branches  ceased 
to  flourish,  their  deeds  remained  unrecorded  by  any  unexperienced  his* 
torlan ;  and  nothing  but  their  names  have  I  either  heard  or  perused 
in  the  annals  of  the  ICing  of  Persia/ — vol.  i.  p.  334. 

As  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  advert  to  Persian  authors,  except 
such  aS  are  noticed  in  me  work  before  us,  we  shall  confine  our 
remarks  to  S&dee  and  Hafiz.  Of  the  first,  Khan  Sahib,  an 
Indian  gentleman,  of  Persian  family,  and  attached  to  the  mission 
as  companion  to  the  envoy ,  observes,  vol.  ii.  p.  97^ — 

'  S&dee  has,  as  you  state,  a  great  reputation  in  Persia ;  but  it  is 
rather  as  a  vnse  toan,  and  a  moralist^  than  a  poet.  He  seeks  by  fic- 
tioA  to  adorn,  not  encumber  truth ;  and  the  amniration  of  the  reader  is 
invariably  given  to  the  sentiment  more  than  to  the  language  in  which 
it  is  clothed.  As  a  proof,'  continued  my  friend,  *  that  this  is  just,  let 
us  take  two  st&n2aS.  In  the  first  of  these,  S&dee  thus  describes  him- 
self:— 

*  *  The  snows  of  age  rest  upon  my  head, 

Yet  my  disposition  still  makes  me  young.'^ 
*  In  these  fines,  marked  as  they  are  by  simplicity  and  beauty,  the 
thought,  not  the  expression,  is  what  we  most  admire.    In  the  second, 
when  addressing  sovereigns,  he  says, — 

*  **  Be  merciful,  and  learn  to  conqaer  without  an  army. 

Seize  upon  the  hearts  of  mankind,  and  be  the  world's  con- 
queror." 
^  The  boldness  and  sublimity  of  the  lesson,  conveyed  in  this  couplet, 
predominates  ov^r  the  poetry,  and  this  is  the  case  through  the  works  of 


Meerza  Aga  Meer,  who  has  every  right  to  be  considered  as  a 
Perskm  gentfeman  and  scholar^  being  asked  by  the  envoy  :^ — 
•  '*  Have  you  no  laws  but  the  Koran,  and  the  traditions  upon  that 
volume  V  replies^  "  We  have  the  maxims  of  SMee  ;  wete  I  to  judge 
from  my  own  observations,  I  should  say,  that  these  stories  and  maxims, 
Which  are  known  to  all,  from  the  king  to  the  peasant,  have  as  full  as 
g^eat  Ml  effect  in  restraining  the  arbiirary  and  unjust  exercise  of 
power  as  the  laws  of  the  prophef  ^*-vol.  i.  p.  132, 
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The  work  of  S&dee  that  is  most  known  to  European  readers,*; 
is  the  Goolistan,  or  Rose-Garden,  consisting  of  short  tales,  anec- 
dotes, and  apologues,  interspersed  with  epigrams  in  verse.  Tliese 
epigrams  are  constantly  quoted  in  familiar  conversation,  and, 
indeed,  many  epigrams  are  given  in  quotation  to  S^dee,  that  are 
not  to  be  met  with  in  the  Goolistan,  or  even  the  Kooleeyat,  a 
general  collection  of  his  works.  S^dee,  in  the  species  of  compo- 
sition upon  which  his  talents  have  been  employed,  may  challenge 
competition  with  any  writer  of  the  East.  The  following  apologue 
is  a  fair  specimen  of  his  graver  style  : — 

*  One  day,  as  I  was  in  the  bath,  a  friend  of  mine  put  into  my  hand 
a  piece  of  scented  clay.  I  took  it,  and  said  to  it.  Art  thou  musk  or 
ambergris,  for  I  am  charmed  with  thy  perfume  ?  It  answered,  I  was 
a  despicable  piece  of  clay,  but  I  was  some  time  in  company  of  the  rose ; 
the  sweet  quality  of  my  companion  was  communicated  to  me,  other- 
wise I  should  be  only  a  bit  of  clay,  as  I  appear  to  be.' — vol.  i.  p.  159. 
and  the  epigram,  quoted  by  Hajee  Hoosein, — *  Alas,  for  him  that's 
gone,  and  has  not  done  his  work.  The  drum  for  mounting  has 
sounded,  and  he  has  not  made  up  his  load' — (p.  216,)  as  applied  to 
eastern  manners,  happily  illustrates  the  danger  of  negligence  in 
discharging  the  active  duties  of  life.* 

ITie  merits  of  Hafiz,  the  other  poet  whose  tomb  contributes  to 
give  a  character  of  classic  locality  to  Sheeraz,  are  thus  compared 
by  our  author,  with  those  of  Sidee  : — 

*  How  different  are  the  sweet  musical,  strains  of  Hafiz,  whose  fame 
rests  upon  the  creative  fancy  of  his  imagination,  and  the  easy  flow  of 
his  numbers  !  He  delights  us  by  the  very  scorn  with  which  he  rejects 
all  sobriety  of  thought,  and  all  continuity  of  subject.  As  a  poet,  he  is 
one  of  the  first  favourites  of  his  countrymen,  whose  enthusiastic  admi- 
ration is  given  to  passages  in  his  works  that  your  taste  would  condemn ; 
for  instance,  when  referring  to  the  fiction,  which  relates  that  the  tulip 
first  sprung  up  in  the  soil  which  was  moistened  with  the  blood  of 
Ferd^h,  the  celebrated  lover  of  Sheereen,  he  says,— ? 

*  **  Perhaps  the  tulip  feared  the  evils  of  destiny. 

Thence  while  it  lives,  it  bears  the  wine  goblet  on  its  stalk." — 

*  "  Hafiz,"  said  Khan  Sahib,  "  has  the  singular  good  fortune  of 
being  alike  praised  by  saints  and  sinners.     His  odes  are  sung  by  the 

*  It  will  be  observed,  that  we  have  not  exactly  followed  the  translation  of  this  epi- 
gram by  our  author.  The  Arabic  word,  <  rihlct,'  which  he  has  rendered  by  *  departure,** 
literally  means,  loading  or  mounting  a  camel,  and  is,  therefore,  particularly  applicable 
here,  as  the  whole  point  of  the  epigram  consists  in  the  comparison  of  the  sudden  close 
of  an  ill-spent  life,  to  the  state  of  the  traveller  who  is  fouad  unprepared,  when  the  rest 
of  the  caravan  are  actually  mounting  their  camels.  Our  author  has,  we  conceive,  faUea 
into  an  error,  not  uncommon  to  translators  from  oriental  writers,  who,  in  the  belief  that 
idiomatic  expressions  and  epithets  would  be  unintelligible  or  distasteful  to  their  readers, 
substitute  others  destmctive  of  the  peculiar  character^  and  often^  as  in  this  instance^  of 
the  ioroe  of  the  original. 
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young  aii4  the  joyous,  who,  by  taking  them  in  the  literal  sense,  find 
nothing  but  an  excitement  to  pass  the  spring  of  Ufe  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  world's  luxuries :  while  the  contemplative  sage,  considering  this 
poet  as  a  religious  enthusiast,  attaches  a  mystical  meaning  to  every 
line,  and  repeats  his  odes  as  he  would  an  orison/' ' 

The  truth  is,  that  Hafiz,  like  Horace,  wrote  odes  on  varioas 
subjects,  amatory,  moral,  convivial,  and  local,  and  the  probable 
reason  for  a  mystical  meaning  being  attached  to  his  compositions, 
is,  that  his  praise  of  wine  is  too  special,  if  literally  taken,  to  admit 
of  his  being  quoted  or  admired  by  any  orthodox  Mahomedan. 
From  the  variety  of  subjects  upon  which  the  odes  have  been  com- 
posed, his  works  are  admirably  adapted  for  decision  by  lot,  and 
the  instance  given,  by  which  the  dispute  as  to  whether  the  cha- 
racter of  his  works  did  not  exclude  the  poet  himself  from  religions 
burial,  is  fortunately  chosen. — *  The  volume  of  odes  was  produced, 
and  it  was  opened  by  a  person  whose  eyes  were  bound ;  seven  pages 
were  counted  back,  when  the  heaven-directed  finger  pointed  to  one  of 
his  inspired  stanzas : — 

*  '*  Withdraw  not  your  steps  from  the  obsequies  of  Hafiz : 
Though  immersed  in  sin  he  will  rise  into  paradise/' 
*  The  admirers  of  the  poet  shouted  with  delight,  and  those  who  had 
doubted,  joined  in  carrying  his  remains  to  a  shnne  near  Shiraz,  where, 
fi*om  that  day  to  this,  his  tomb  is  visited  by  pilgrims  of  all  classes  and 
ages/ — ^vol.  ii.  p.  101, 

The  great  Latin  poet  has  said, — 

'  Exegi  monumentum  sere  perennius, 
Non  omnis  moriar;  multaque  pars  mei, 
Vitabit  Libitinam/ 

And  Hafiz,  with  the  same  confidence  of  genius,  thus  claims  last- 
ing fame  for  his  works. 

^  Blythely  sing,  oh  Hafiz  ;  you  have  uttered  odes,  you  have  stining 
pearls,  and  Heaven  has  encircled  you  with  the  crown  of  the  Pleiades/ 
He  is  unquestionably  the  Horace  of  the  East,  and  notwith- 
standing the  difference  of  national  manners,  and  consequent  dif- 
ference of  poetic  illustration,  he  is  the  oriental  writer  with  whose 
works  a  European  scholar  will  most  wish  to  become  familiar. 

Our  author  has  given  two  specimens  of  prose  composition,  the 
one  on  extract  from  the  History  of  the  Kaianian  Dynasty,  and 
the  other,  a  translation  of  the  preamble  to  the  treaty,  concluded 
by  Sir  John  Malcolm :  the  former  remarkable  for  simplicity  of 
style  and  description ;  and  the  latter  overwhelmed  with  wordiness 
and  bad  taste.  This  latter  style,  we  are  told,  is  called  the  Rungeen 
Ibazut,  or  florid  composition,  and  is  the  style  of  all  official  corre- 
spondence and  state-papers.  If  a  knowledge  of  the  ceremonial 
of  *  sitting  down  and  getting  up'  be  essential  tp  a  diplomatist  in 
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Persia,  a  ffwiliarity  with  th^  gradationi  of  (^iftol^iy  comp^iv* 
jtions  18  equally  so :  Mrhether  a  letter  addressed  to  a  foreign  envf^ 
be  styled  ^  Rukm/  or  a  *  Moorasila/  determiiies  whether  he  be 
considered  the  representative  of  an  equal  or  inferior  potentate ; 
and  we  recommend  the  preamble  of  me  treaty  to  the  peniial  of 
our  readers,  for  Uie  reason  assigned  by  the  author* 

*  This  preamble  is  not  less  remarkable  for  its  flowery  diction  than 
for  the  art  by  which  it  saves  the  dignity  of  the  King  of  Persia  from 
the  appearance  of  treating  with  any  one  below  the  rank  of  a  monarch. 
Jt  is  also  curious  to  observe,  that,  dfter  introducing  the  King  of  Bngw 
laud,  how  skilfully  he  is  limited  to  an  undisputed  sovereignty  of  the 
seas,  that  his  power  may  not  clash  with  that  of  the  mighty  jUioowPOO 
of  the  day,  '*  whose  saddle  is  the  moon,  and  whose  stirrup  is  the  new 
moon"  in  his  dominion  over  the  earth/ — ^voL  i.  p,  157 f 

In  the  philosophical,  or  rather  metsqphysical,  worka  of  the  Per^* 
sians,  a  logical  severity  and  precision  of  style  is  affected ;  but 
clearness  is  unfortunately  lost  from  the  abstru^eneas  and  mysti- 
cism with  which  all  subjects  relating  to  the  intellectual  facultiei 
are  uniformly  treated.  It  may  be  satisfactory  or  inortifying,  as 
the  case  may  be,  to  know  that  there  is  scarcely  a  metaphysical 
mystery  belonging  to  Europe,  that  has  not  found  an  ongioal 
author  or  expounder  in  the  colleges  of  Persia* 

The  readers  of  the  ^  Sketches'  will,  however,  fed  most  int^tst 
in  the  oral  narrative  style  of  the  Persians.  The  story-tellers  of 
Persia  may  be  classed  with  the  improwisatori  of  Italy ;  and  the 
degree  in  which  Derveesh  Suffer  commanded  the  attention  of 
English  gentlemen  ignorant  of  the  Persian  language,  proves  him 
to  have  been  a  great  master  in  his  art. 

^  Two  gentlemen  rose  to  leave  the  party,  when  he  was  commendng ; 
he  asked  the  cause  of  their  departure ;  '^  They  do  not  understand  Per* 
sian,''  I  said.  ^  That  is  of  no  consequence,''  be  replied ;  '^  eptreat 
them  to  stay,  and  they  will  soon  6nd  that  their  ignorance  of  the  Ian* 
guage  does  not  place  them  beyond  my  pow^r."  His  wi9hes  were  ex^- 
plained,  and  the  result  proved  he  \i'as  correct ;  they  wer«  nearly  aa 
much  entertained  as  others,  and  had  their  feelings  almost  equally 
excited ;  such  was  his  admirable  expression  of  countenance^  and  so 
varied  the  intonations  of  his  voice/ — ^vol.  i.  p.  199. 

Our  readers  will,  we  think,  agree  with  U3  that  the  tales  of 
Abdallah  of  Khorasan,  Hajee  Saleh  the  ill-tempered,  and  .^hmed 
the  cobler,  introduced  into  these  volumes.  Justify  the  estimation 
in  which  such  men  as  Derveesh  Suffer,  and  MooUah  Udeenah,  Uje 
royal  story-teller,  are  held  by  the  Persians,  amongst  whom  the 
scarcity  and  scanty  diffusion  of  daily  literature,  the  exclusion  of 
women  from  mixed  society,  and  the  3tate  of  general  civilization 
must  greatly  limit  the  topics  of  conversation  and  sources  of  iutd- 
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J««tiiil  amuiemMtta  It  thcrefere  eppetrs^  that  amongst  all  dasses 
the  professional  story-teller  finds  an  occupation  and  a  livelihood ; 
**«*and  assuredly  die  task  of  Moollah  Udeenah  is  most  arduous — 
he  has  to  amuse  a  wetlnread  and  fastidious  monarch  during  long 
Joamies  on  horseback ;  repetition,  probaMy,  will  be  seldom  tole- 
rated ;  and  the  tale  must  be  suited  to  the  varying  temperament  of 
the  royal  listener.  Moollah  Udeenah  has  no  sinecure,  and  as,  up 
to  our  author's  acquaintance  with  him,  he  continued  in  hign 
favour,  we  may  safely  ascribe  to  him  a  fertility  of  invention  and 
of  memory,  scarcely  surpassed  by  the  fair  Sheherzade. 

Before  we  dismiss  the  literature  of  Persia,  and  its  connexion 
with  the  court,  we  must  allude  to  the  king^s  Poet,  or.  as  he  is 
styled,  the  King  of  Poets :  his  duties  much  exceed  tfiat  of  an 
European  laureate.  One  birth-day  ode  will  not  entitle  him  to 
his  sidary  and  perquisites ;  his  duty  is  to  record  in  heroic  verse 
the  events  of  each  year  of  his  majesty^s  reign ;  he  is,  moreover, 
in  frequent  attendance,  to  transpose  into  verse  the  various  con- 
ceits of  tfie  royal  imagination.  In  addition  to  all  this,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  he  should  satisfy  the  royal  taste  by  original  composi- 
tions on  laH  the  various  topics  to  which  poet^  can  be  applied ; 
and  of  the  suddenness  of  the  calls  made  upon  hun  we  will  give  the 
following  instance,  from  a  manuscript  journal  in  our  possession. 
The  king  of  Persia,  on  the  first  day  of  his  occupying  a  room, 
Ae  sides  of  which  had  been  entirely  covered  widi  miiTors,  com- 
manded bis  poet  instantly  to  make  a  distich  in  praise  of  the 
apartment.  The  royal  order  was  obeyed,  and  a  distich  to  th^ 
fbllovnng  effect  was  recited : — 

*  Why,  O  room,  art  thou  more  celebrated  than  the  palace  of  Caesar 
orJemsheed?' 

*  Because  thou  reflectest  on  all  sides  the  person  of  the  King  of 
Kings.' 

Wlio  can  deny  that  this  happy  effort  of  genius  well  deserved 
tiiat  the  poet's  mouth  should  be  stuffisd  widi  sugar^candy,  as  is 
described  by  Hajji  Baba,  on  a  similar  occasion  ?  But  it  is  time 
to  leave  Sheeraz. — 

*  Nine  splendidly  dressed  JeUoodUrs,  or  grooms,  under  ^e  direction 
of  a  Meer  Akhoor,  or  majster  of  the  horse,  led  nine  beautifiil  horses, 
ridily  caparisoned,  with  saddles  and  bridles  finely  ornamented  with 
gM  and  silver.  Next  came  eight  Sh&tirs,  or  running-footmen, 
dressed  in  tunics  of  yellow  cloth,  trimmed  irith  silver ;  and  then  the 
Eelchee  and  suite,  followed  by  a  large  escort  of  cavalry,  with  kettle*- 
drums  and  trumpets.  On  the  flanks  of  this  state- line  of  march  were 
all  kind  of  Meerz&s,  or  secretaries,  and  attendants.  Amongst  the 
most  essential  of  the  latter  were  the  Ptdsh-Khidmets,  or  personal 
servants,  who  prepared  kelli&ns,  or  pipes,  for  the  Eelchee  and  Uie 
{gentlemen  of  lis  train.     These  were  mounted,  and  carried  before 
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Aecpi,  fixed  like  holslvi,  two  large  case4,  wbirfi  Vff^lid.^lig,  %l- 
li&ns,  anli  all  the  implements  thereto  appertainW.  TSe  xHSnej^^g^ 
ordinary  part  of  their  equipment  was  two  small  iron  cliaffl)t^'«^£8hei 
filled  with  charcoal,  wluch  hung  hjr  chains,  dangling  bielow  tfefr 
stirrups.  From  these  grates  they  lighted  the  kdliiLn,  whi^  tJley  faeti 
in  their  hands,  presenting  their  masters  with  the  end  of  a  long  -fliittft 
tnbe,  throu^  which  the  latter  smoked,  while  the  Paish^KUlBaets  vode 
a  few  paces  in  the  rear.'— toI.  i.  p.  1^8. 

Such  was  the  cavalcade  with  which  die  mission  left  Streeraz 
and  journeyed  through  the  country.  Foreign  ambassadors  being 
considered  in  Persia  the  guests  of  the  monarch,  provisions  are 
supplied,  not  at  the  royal  expense,  but  by  the  iunabftants  of  the 
villages  through  which  they  may  pass,  and  the  alarm  at  the  ap- 
proach of  this  numerous  retinue  must  have  been  proportionatdy 
great.  Id  the  case  of  our  friend  the  Eelcbee,  it  was  unfounded, 
as  he  not  only  declined  receiving  the  seeoorsat,  or  travelling  pro^ 
visions,  bat  paid  for  the  porterage  of  the  costly  nwroirs  and 
other  presents  from  the  governor-general  to  the  king  of  Peraia* 
Deserved  popularity  was  acquired  by  this  conduct,  and  at  Akked 
.the  Eelchee  was  gratified  by  the  honest  expiession  of  the  geoMal 
satisfaction  from  the  old  chronicler  of  tha  village.  .  ' 

*  Akleed  (says  oar  author)  is  situated  in  a  beauti&il  vi^ey,^«afi^ 
rounded  by  hilk,  and  watered  by  clear  rivulets.  .  Tke  gai-dtas;  meA 
groves  in  this  town  and  its  vicimty  give  it  an  inviting  apf^eanoce^jlt 
41  traveller  in  Persia  ;  which,  with  the  exception  of  Mazendeci^aod 
other  provinces  on  the  Caspian,  may  generally  be  detcribed^fu^^  s^ 
country,  without  one  great  river,  and  few  perennial  stre^m^'     ^  .^ 

We  have  selected  this  passage,  as  containing  a  brief  and  eoTBaat 
description  of  the  general  face  of  the  country  in  Prwia*.  .f  lani 
partially  covered  with  scanty  pasturage,  separated  froBkieaah  othtr 
by  equally  iU-cIothed  mountains,  with  an  occasional  interviiiing 
valley  like  Akleed — such  is  the  pi'eeent  aspect  of  Penia^  and 
such  are  the  local  circumstances  that  have  detarmined  ao  iargfe  a 
portion  of  her  population  to  a  pastoral  life.  The  abeanee  of 
great  rivers  renders  extended  cultivation  and  coiMlenaalim  of 
inhabitants  dependent  upon  aqueducts,  requiring  great  labour  to 
form,  and  constant  attention  to  keep  up.  Persia,  however,  sine* 
the  good  days  of  the  Suffavean  dynasty,  has,  except  during  the 
reign  of  the  present  king,  been  so  constantly  the  theatre  of  civ8 
war,  that  there  has  been  no  leisure  for  internal  improvement; 
and  as  the  security  of  the  monarch  still  depends  upon  the  obe- 
dience and  numbers  of  the  Eelyats,  or  pastoral  tribes,  who  con- 
stitute the  military  population,  and  whose  habits  are  incompatibly 
with  tjie  steady  pursuit  either  of  agriculture  or  commerce,  y^ere 
is  little  motive^  even  if  the  iuchuation  existed,  to  ^Ive  tfctjre 
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encouragement  to  ike  arts  of  peace.  The  very  selection  of 
Tehrauo,  instead  of  the  storied  and  famed  Isfahan,  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  sovereign,  is  no  trifling  proof  how  much  direct  and 
frequent  inteicourse  with,  and  controul  over,  the  military  tribes, 
are  preferred  to  beauty  of  situation,  fertility  of  country,  and  even 
royal  magnificettee.  *  Nothing  (says  our  author)  can  exceed  in 
beauty  and  fertility  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Isfahan,  and  the 
first  wppeataaace  of  that  city  is  very  imposing.  All  that  is  noble  meets 
the  eye ;  the  groves,  avenues,  and  spreadmg  orchards,  with  which  it 
abounds,  concjealing  the  ruins  of  this  once-famed  capital  A  nearer 
view,  however,  dispels  the  illusion  ;  but  still  much  remains  of  wealth, 
if  not  of  splendour,  and,  were  I  so  disposed,  I  might  write  a  volume  on 
its  beauti^  environs,  its  palaces  splendid  even  in  decay,  its  college 
^th  massy  gates  of  silver,  its  magnificent  bridges,  its  baths,  its  arched 
bazars,  its  fountains,  its  &r-famed  river  Zindeh-rood,  and  the  gardens 
on  its  banks,  shaded  with  lofty  sycamores,  and  filled  with  every  flower 
and  firuit  of  the  temperate  zone/ — ^vol.  ii.  p.  250. — ^Tehraun,  on  die 
contrary,  appeared  to  him  to  offer  little  to  the  view,  that  was 
either  grand  or  pleasing.  The  palace  alone  attracted  any  por- 
tion of  his  admiration.  It  is,  however,  well  situated  for  watching 
the  whole  line  ot  military  tribes  which  are  in  periodical  move- 
ment, from  die  shores  of  the  Caspian  to  the  frontiers  of  the 
Turkish  dominions,  'and  which,  combined  with  the  poverty  of 
the  country,  are  die  defence  of  Persia  against  foreign  attack  or 
conquest. — Not^'ithstanding  the  absence  of  the  court,  and  the 
depopulation'  of  a  great  portion  of  the  city,  Isfahan  is  still  the 
first  city  in  the  kingdom.  According  to  our  author,  its  inha- 
bitants are  ^  active  and  mdustrious ;'  they  are  considered  the 
best  maaufrKturers  and  the  worst  soldiers  in  Persia.  Of  their 
ready  wit  he  relates  the  followmg  anecdote. 

^  Some  years  ago,  this  city  was  governed  by  a  brother  of  the  cele- 
brated Hajee  Ibrahim,  whose  family  at  that  time  held  several  of  the 
'first  offices  in  the  kingdom^  and  I  heard  that  minister  tell  the  Eelchee 
the  fiiUowing  anecdote: — ^A  shopkeeper,  he  said,  went  to  his  brother 
to  r^resent  that  he  could  not  pay  an  impost :  *'  You  must  pay  it,  like 
others,"  said  the  governor,  "  or  leave  the  city."  "  Where  can  I 
go  V  asked  the  man ; ''  To  Shiraz,  or  Cashan.'' — ^''  Your  nephew  rules 
.one  city  and  your  brother  the  other." — *^  Go  to  the  king,  and  com- 
plain, if  you  like." — "  Your  brother,  the  hajee,  is  prime-minister." — 
*'  Then  go  to  hell !"  said  the  enraged  governor. — ^"  Hajee  Merhoom, 
.the  pious  pilgrim,  your  father,  is  dead,"  retorted  the  imdaunted  Isfa- 
h&nee."  **  My  friend,"  said  the  governor,  bursting  into  a  laugh,  "  I 
will  pay  the  impost  myself,  since  you  declare  my  family  keeps  you 
from  all  redress,  both  in  this  world  and  the  next." ' — vol.  i.  p.  255. 

Our  author,  in  describing  the  sensation  produced  by  the 
furrival  of  the  mission  at  Isfa^ui^  talks  loosely  of  the  more  than 
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half  of  its  two  hundred  thoosand  inhabitants^  diat '  poured  (otik  ia 
Ifae  gayest  attire '  to  the  ^  istikbal/  or  meeting  with  the  Eelcfaee. 
Mr.  Morier,  in  his  graver  work^  and  upon  data  derived  from 
the  daily  consumption  of  animal  food^  estimates  the  popula- 
tion at  sixty-thousand — only  cme-sixth  of  the  amount  ^ted  by 
Chardin.  That  such  may  be  the  actual  difference  is  exceedingly 
probable^  from  the  fact  that  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  space  within 
the  walls  are  now  uninhabited.  Foreign  conquest  by  die  Afghans^ 
and  civil  war,  during  the  struggle  for  die  throne,  after  the  death  of 
Nadir  Shah,  have  left  only  melancholy  ruins  of  diat  splendour 
and  wealth  which  made  Isfahan  the  first  city  in  Asia,  during  the 
reign  of  Shah  Abbas.  We,  however,  learn  from  modem  travellers 
that  the  bazars  are  still  veir  extensive,  and  that  they  are  covered 
in  for  an  extent  of  two  miles.  The  government  of  this-  city  and 
of  the  neighbouring  districts  is  an  office  of  great  trust,  and  is 
of  special  importance,  frcmi  the  superior  productiveness  of  the 
revenue,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  Persia*  Shah  Abbas,  as  we 
learn  from  our  author,  was  so  strictly  the  contemporary  of  the 
former  prosperity  of  Isfahan,  that  every  ancient  palace,  college, 
mosque,  caravansera,  and  bridge,  has  s<Mne  reference  to  bis  per- 
son or  court*  The  late  second  minister  at  the  court  of  Tehraun, 
Haje^  Mahommed  Hoossein,  bears  an  equally  ccmspicuoas 
part  in  the  modem  circumstances  of  the  city  and  province.  This 
minister  was  originally  a  small  shopkeeper  at  Isfahan^  and  by 
his  industry  and  talent  succeeded  in  *  accumulating  the  means  of 
purchasing  his  vniy  through  the  various  gradations  of  municipal 
employment  to  those  of  Governor  of  the  province  (Beglerbeg)  and 
Finance  minister.  The  permanency  of  the  royal  favour  towards  him 
has  been  secured  by  the  productiveness  of  the  revenue  under  his 
govemment,  and  the  largeness  of  his  personal  offerings  to  the 
Shah.  Our  author,  after  adverting  to  the  marvellous  story  of  die 
two  mules  loaded  with  treasure,  which  strayed  into  Haiee  Maho- 
med Hoossein's  yard,  while  stiU  a  private  individual,  and  the 
detention  of  which  furnished  the  capital  for  his  future  acquisi- 
tions, thus  describes  him  : — 

*  Hajji  Mahomed  Hoossein  fe  a  man  of  great  simplicity  of  manners, 
and  neither  has,  nor  pretends  to,  any  of  that  wit  or  brilliancy  in  con- 
versation, for  which  many  of  the  Persians  are  so  distinguished.  He  is 
rather  dull  in  company,  and  appears  what  he  really  is,  a  plain  man  of 
business.  A  friend  of  mine  one  day  breakfiisting  with  him,  was  sur^ 
prised  to  hear  him  say  to  a  poor  man  who  brought  a  pair  of  sUppers 
"to  sell,  **  Sit  down,  my  honest  friend,  and  take  your  breidcfest ;  we 
will  bargain  about  the  slippers  afterwards."  This  admission  of  infe*« 
riors  to  their  society  at  meids  is  not,  however,  tmcommon  with  men  <rf 
rank  in  Persia.    It  arises  out  <rf  a  sense  ^  the  saertd  duties  of  hosp»- 
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ItUty,  tnd  out  of  paride,  if  thej  hare  not  the  reality  of  iliat  Hmuilitsr 
so  strongly  inculcated  in  the  Koran.  Besides,  their  character  and  coft> 
dition  onen  disposes  them  to  relax  with  those  beneath  them,  and  even 
with  menial  servants,  whom  they  admit  to  a  familiarity,  which  at  first 
^w  a{^ears  contradictory  to  those  impressions  we  have  of  their 
haughty  character.' — ^voL  ii.  p.  184. 

The  rise  of  individuals  in  Persia  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
station  in  society  i^^  however,  by  no  means  so  common  in  Persia 
as  in  Turkey.  The  circumstance  of  the  king's  being  the  chief  of 
one  of  the  great  military  tribes  has  given  a  feudal  character  to 
his  court ;  ami  the  great  offices  of  the  household  and  army  are 
generally  filled  either  by  the  chiefs  themselves,  or  by  some  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  tribes.  The  council  of  ministers,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  composed  of  well-educated  Meerzas,  or 
civilians ;  and  the  ignorance  which  Mr.  Morier  attributes  to  Hajjee 
Mahomed  Hoossein  was  a  peculiarity,  redeemed  by  his  general 
ability  and  financial  talents. 

Cashan,  the  principal  city  between  Isfahan  and  Tdiraun,  is  re- 
markable for  the  size  and  renown  of  its  scorpions,  the  cowrardice  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  the  skill  of  its  silk  weavers.  May  you  be  stung 
by  a  scorpion  of  Cashan !  we  are  told  by  our  author,  is  a  common 
naaledictioa  in  Persia ;  but  its  consequences  are  quite  national,  as 
the  courteous  scorpions  do  not,  according  to  the  learned  Ameen 
Ragee,  in  the  ^  Huft  Ukleem,or  seven  climates,'  molest  strangers. 
Our  author  gives  the  Persian  cosmographer  the  benefit  of  the 
circumstance  that  the  whole  party  left  Cashan  vvithout  being 
atung,  but  leaves  a  fact  in  natural  history,  so  susceptible  of  doubf, 
to  future  and  more  scientific  travellers.  While  the  citizens  of  Shina 
are  noted  for  their  bravery  and  literary  taste,  and  the  Isfahaneea 
for  their  cunning  disputations,  the  Cashanees  appear  to  be  so  pre- 
eminent in  cowardice,  as  to  have  a  place  in  history  on  that  account: 
— *  When  Nadir  Shah  returned  from  India,  he  published  a  proclamation, 
permitting  the  foUowers  of  his  army  to  return  to  their  homes.  It  is 
narrated  that  thirty  thousand  of  diose  who  belonged  to  Cashan  and 
Isfahan,  applied  to  this  monarch  for  a  guard  of  a  hundred  musketeers 
to  escort  them  safe  to  their  wives  and  children.  "  Cowards,"  exclaimed 
he,  in  a  fury,  '*  would  I  were  a  robber  again,  for  the  sake  of  waylaying 
and  plundering  you  all !  Is  not  my  success  a  miracle,"  said  he,  to 
those  around  him,  *'  with  such  a  set  of  dastards  in  my  camp  ?'" 

An  anecdote,  however,  follows  of  individual  courage,  which 
justifies  the  conclusiQn  come  to  by  the  narrator,  Mahomed  Khao 
Burgashatee,  that — *  it  is  possible  ^e  son  of  a  weaver,  if  properly 
brought  up,  may  be  a  brave  man:  nevertheless,  (adds  this  candid  per- 
aon,)  there  can  be  no  doubt  these  silk  manufactories  give  bad  habits 
md  i^xmI  mai^  agood  soldier.''— vol. u.  p.4.> 
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/'^^e  ijuirgashatee,  tliough  otnei^ise  a  gWocl' arfa  r«^ 
ma^2,iiad  obviously  very  imperfect  notions^ on  subjects  of  poliOcai 
ecopomy,  and  the  comparative  productfveness  of  the  oitfereiit 
^li^s^9  of  society.  He  naturally  belonged  to  the  landed  iirferest, 
pcjci  thie  philosopher  will  readily  recognise  in  his  indifference  to 
j^he!  encouragement  of  manufactures,  the  same  narrow  and  ptii^ 
iudiced  views  that  impose  the  painful  necessity  of  so  many  Wri^ 
speeches  and  longer  pamphlets  m  our  own  country, 

..Many  of  our  readers  must  have  become  familiar  with  the  Turko- 
mans,  or  Turcomans,  (as  the  name  is  variously  written,)  from  thfe 
captureand  residence  of  HajjiBaba  amongst  those  plunderers.  ^  Thfe 
accuracy  of  his  description  will  be  confirmed  by  the  lamentations 
of  the  inhabitant  of  the  village  of  Sinsin,  one  of  the  few  survi- 
vors of  the  last  foray,  and  by  the  blunt  conmiunications  of  Rab- 
fnan  Beg,  the  Turkoman  horse-dealer. — (Vide  vol.  ii.  p.  9 — 27.) 
,The  modem  Turkomans  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  consolidated 
under  any  one  government :  they  are  rather  an  aggregation  of  in- 
dependent tribes,  possessing  a  common  language,  conmion  usages, 
and,  still  more,  a  common  disposition  to  plunder  all  persons  and 
places  within  a  twelve  or  fifteen  days'  ride,  at  a  rate  of  near  one 
hundred  miles  a  day.  A  sort  of  spiritual  superiority  is,  however, 
admitted  in  the  prince  at  Bokhara.  The  late  prince,  Beggee  Jan, 
exercised  an  authority  over  the  Turkomans,  very  analogous  to  that 
possessed  by  Mahomed  over  the  Arabs.  With  the  pretensions  of 
a  religious  instructor,  and  the  habits  of  an  ascetic,  he  had  the 
.  powers  of  a  sovereign ;  and  his  son,  who  endeavouried  to  retain 
the  latter,  without  submitting  to  the  irksomeness  of  the  formed, 
has  run  great  risks  of  losing  the  inheritance  and  influence' t)e- 
queathed  to  him  by  his  father.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Morier,  that  tiie  revenue  of  this  spiritual  prince  is  derived 
from  a  capitation  tax,  levied  on  five  hundred  Jew  families^  resident 
at  Bokhara.  The  principal  Turkoman  tribes  on  the  frontier  of 
.  Persia,  are  the  Yamut,  (to  which  Rahman  Beg  belonged,)  axid 
the  Guklan,  consisting  of  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  families. 
Mr.  Morier,  who  visited  Astrabad,  and  who,  therefore,  had  tbe 
best  means  of  obtaining  correct  information,  describes  the  Turko- 
mans, not  only  as  breeders  of  horses  and  cattle,  but  as  grett 
collectors  of  com^  so  much  so,  as  to  supply  any  deficiency  of  the 
season  in  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Charasan.  We^  how- 
ever, suppose  that  our  present  author's  acquaintance,  Rahman  Beg, 
did  not  belong  to  the  agricultural  class,  as  his  commumcations 
turned  upon  forays,  war-songs,  and  the  usual  complaints  of 
modem  degeneracy,  and  the  growth  of  quiet  peasant-like  habiU,"*^ 

AlthcNigh 
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^iU  furos  the  following  tccoont  of  the  preparations  for  a  distant  foray : — *  BelDre 
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Aftl^ou^^t^  inroads  of  the  Turkomans  have,  from  jt^ie  c^sa- 
tion  oi^^tnjggies  ifor  the  crown,  been  less  frequent  during  the 
;reign  of  the  present  Shah,  these  tribes  of  plunderers  continilfe 
a  source  of  constant  apprehension.  The  news  of  war  from  with- 
out^ or  of  commotion  within,  becomes  an  immediate  bond  of  unioti 
among  the  Turkomans,  who,  under  such  circumstances,  are  ever 
ready  to  convert  insulated  or  trifling  forays  into  one  combined 
and  general  attack  upon  the  Persian  territory  and  propert^%  And, 
DO  doubt,  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  has  had  its  share  of  mfluence 
m  leading  the  Russian  government  to  establish  relations  with  the 
prince  at  Bokhara. 

*  The  Turkomans,'  says  our  author,  *  are  fond  of  music  and  dancing: 
the  celebrated  song  of  the  Koor  is  chaunted  when  they  go  to  battle,  and 
is  said  to  have  a  wonderful  eflfect  in  exciting  the  courage  of  this  mdehice:* 
Thp  burthen  of  this  song,  as  communicated  by  Rahman  Beg, 
is  the  wonderful  history  of  the  son  of  a  poor  blind  man,  who 
was  the  most  successful  bandit  of  his  day,  but  who,  though  equal 
to  a  combat  with  hundreds,  was,  when  opposed  to  thousands,  com- 
pelled to  rely  on  the  fleetness  of  his  horse  Kerat  for  safety.  The 
effect  produced  by  such  songs  necessarily  reminds  us  of  the  habits 
of  the  Scandinavian  and  Celtic  ancestors  of  the  nations  of  mo- 
dem Europe ;  and  the  antiquarian  and  the  philosopher  may  trace  the 
similarity  either  to  a  comrnon  origin,  or  to  the  general  principle's 
of  human  nature,  with  data  equally  satisfactory  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  respective  positiops. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  author  has  been  so  brief  in  his 
notice  of  the  Eelyats,  or  wandering  tribes  of  Persia.     He  says— 

*  They  are  like  the  Turkomans,  but  somewhat  less  barbarous.  Thoy 
have  often  been  described,  and  one  good  picture  of  this  race  serves  for 
all,  for  they  are  little  subject  to  change ;  and  while  every  tradition, 
and  every  work  on  the  ancient  history  of  Persia,  proves  that  many 
of  its  more  southern  inhabitants,  particularly  those  of  the  moimtains 
of  Kerman  and  Looristan,  have  been  Nomades,  or  wandering  tribes, 

■  from  time  immemorial,  we  find,  in  the  Turkish  Eelyats,  who  have  over- 
run the  northern  provinces,  the  language,  the  habits,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Tartar  race  to  which  they  belong.  The  qualities  most 
prized  amongst  these  tribes,  are  courage  in  men  and  chastity  in  wonwn. 
The  females    who  dwell  in  tents   wear  no  veils.      They  welcome 

i#i  ■  * .       I ,    .  ■      ■        ■  • 

proceeding  on  a  foray,  they  knead  a  number  of  small  hard  balls  of  barley-meal,  which, 
when  wanted,  they  soak  in  water,  and  this  serves  as  food  to  both  themselves  and  their 
bortfes.  It  is  t  frequent  practice  with  them  in  crossing  the  deserts,  where  no  water  is 
■to  be  fouad,  to  opeo  t  vein  in  the  shoulder  of  the  horse,  and  to  drink  a  little  blood  ; 
which,  according  to  their  opinion,  benefits,  rather  than  injures,  the  animaU  while  it 
^  refreshes  the  rider.    On  my  appearing  to  doubt  this  fact,  Bahman  Beg  showed  me  seve- 

*  ral  M  horses,  on  which  there  were  numerous  marks  of  havittg  been  bled  $  and  be 

*  liivvred  iie  that  they  never  had  recourse  to  phlebotomy,  but  on  such  occasions  as  have 
.  be«a  stated.'<*4foi.  iu  p,  19« 
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Btrtogfert';  AreTeiytiospitaUe;  and  their  maniier,  though  amfideni, is 
by  no  means  immodest. ' 

He  adds  an  anecdote  of  boldness  and  skill  in  horsemanship  in 
one  of  the  young  women^  "v^hich  proved  her  to  be,  in  the  language 
6f  the  Persian  Mehmandar,  *  a  soldier's  daughter^  ivorthy  to  be  a 
mother  of  soldiers* : — 

•  «*  Moimt  thathorse,"  said  the  mehmander,  porntittg  to  one  with  a  bridle, 
hut  without  a  saddle,  "  and  show  this  European  Eelehee  the  difference 
between  a  girl  of  a  tribe  and  a  citizen's  daughter."  She  instantly  sprung 
upon  the  animal,  and  setting  off  at  full  speed,  did  not  stop  till  she  had 
reached  the  summit  of  a  small  hill  in  the  vicinity,  which  was  covered 
with  loose  stones.  When  there,  she  waved  her  hand  over  her  head, 
and  came  down  the  hill  at  the  same  rate  at  which  she  had  ascended  it. 
Nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  than  the  ground  over  which  she 
galloped;  but  she  appeared  quite  fearless,  and  seemed  delighted  at 
having  had  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  the  females  of  her  tnbe  from 
the  reproach  of  being  like  the  ladies  of  cities.' — ^vol.  ii.  p.  81. 

As  the  author  has  above  observed,  the  Eelyats  of  the  north 
and  south  of  Persia  date  their  occupancy  of  the  country  from 
different  periods,  the  one  very  remote,  the  other  comparatively 
recent.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  of  our  discussing  the  question* 
able  assertion  of  our  author,  that  those  of  the  north  have  ob- 
viously a  Tartar  origin,  especially  as  one  of  the  proofs  of  that 
origin  is  said  to  be  found  in  their  features,  which  we,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  well  assured  exhibit  no  difference  from  those  of  Euro- 
?eans.  The  best  division  of  these  tribes  appears  to  be  into 
^oorkish  and  Persian,  (properly  so  called,)  the  former  ranging 
from  the  Caspian  to  Kurdistan,  and  the  latter  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  Persia  to  the  borders  of  the  Arabian  Irak.  The 
former  may  be  said  to  be  seated  on  the  thrones  of  Istambol  and 
Tehraun,  while  the  royal  pretensions  of  the  latter  have  been 
eclipsed  with  the  Zund  family,  in  Persia.  These  southern  or 
Persian  tiibes  have  not  yet  become  reconciled  to  the  rule  of  a 
Toorkish  family,  and  the  memorv  of  Lootf  Ulee  Khan,  the  last 
of  the  Zund  family  who  contended,  with  a  chance  of  success,  for 
the  throne,  still  lives  in  the  hearts  of  the  tribes  of  Looristan  ;  while 
his  military  achievements  and  romantic  adventures  mingle,  in  their 
traditions  and  songs,  with  the  more  ancient  and  fabulous  exploits 
of  Roostum  and  his  son  Sohrab.  Rumours  of  internal  commo- 
tions, or  a  foreign  invasion,  always  find  these  tribes  ready  to  shake 
off  the  yoke ;  and  the  good  fortune  or  ability  of  Futteh  Allee  Shah 
has  been  in  no  instance  more  strongly  displayed,  than  in  con- 
trolling these  hereditary  feelings  of  disaffection.  The  connexion 
between  a  chief  and  the  rest  of  an  Eely&t  tribe  is  precisely  ana- 
logous to  that  which  prevailed  among  the  Highland  clans  of  Scot- 
land ; 
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land ;  and  the  visit  wfaicfa  tiie  Eelcbee  paid  to  his  Mehmandafi 
Mihrab  Khan  Ufshar,  (vol.  ii.  p.'  83,  et  seq.)  at  the  family 
strong-hold  of  Hariiem,  gave  our  author  an  opportunity  of  wit- 
nessing the  domestic  habits  of  a  Persian  chief.  As,  in  the  an* 
eient  times  of  the  Highlands,  plundering  the  neighbourhood  is  the 
most  gratifying  occupation,  and  the  present  settled  state  of  the 
monarchy,  which  allows  of  no  Uftingy  but  by  authority,  was  evi- 
dently matter  of  serious  regret  to  Mihrab  Khan,  who,  however,  did 
not  despair  of  seeing  ere  he  died  more  troublous,  and  therefore  bet- 
ter times,  that  would  leave  the  defenceless  peasantry  at  the  mercy 
of  his  ruthless  Afshars.  Although  the  Eelyftts,  as  Mahomedans, 
avail  themselves  of  the  plurality  of  vnves,  and  other  licenses  per- 
mitted by  the  Koran,  great  difference  is  made  between  the  chil- 
dren of  a  noble  and  a  plebeian  mother.  The  issue  of  the  former 
succeed  to  the  chieftainship,  while  the  latter  are  treated  scarcely 
with  more  consideration  than  if  positively  illegitimate.  The  same 
conduct  is  observed  in  the  royal  tribe  of  Kajar ;  and  the  right  of 
succession  to  the  throne,  vested  in  Abbas  Ivleerza,  in  opposition 
to  the  claim  of  eldership  in  his  half-brother,  Mahomed  Ali 
Meerza,  was  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  the  mother  of  the 
former  being  of  the  royal  clan. 

The  15th  chapter  of  the  '  Sketches'  contains,  in  the  form  of  a 
conversation  between  the  author,  Meerza  Aga  Meer,  and  Khan 
Sahib,  a  very  interesting  and  amusing  discussion  on  the  compa- 
rative condition  of  women  in  Persia  and  England — the  object 
of  the  two  latter  being  to  show,  that  neither  seclusion  from  the 
public  view,  nor  even  plurality  of  wives,  bring  with  them  the 
degree  of  discomfort  and  absence  of  reasonable  influence  in  the 
wife  over  the  husband  that  might  be  expected.  Meerza  Aga 
Meer  justly  remarks,  in  regard  to  the  seclusion  of  women,  that 
the  free  admission  to  society  so  prized  in  England  would,  from 
the  difference  of  habits  and  feeling,  be  deemed  discreditable  and 
mconvenient  by  v^omen  of  character  in  Persia.  The  right  to 
a  share  in  the  husband's  property  is  fully  secured  to  the  wife, 
and  the  dower  remains  at  her  disposal :  on  the  ground,  there- 
fore, that  property  brings  influence,  the  Meerza  contends  that 
a  full  proportion  has  been  assigned  to  the  wife;  and,  in  fact, 
when  we  compare  the  allusions  of  the  Meerza  and  his  com- 
panions, to  the  shrill  tone  of  command  often  heard  in  a  Per- 
sian family,  with  the  description  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  king's 
physician  in  Hajji  Baba,  the  autocracy  of  the  Mahomedan  hus- 
band does  seem  to  be  reduced  almost  to  the  level  of  marital 
authority  in  Europe.  Although  the  Mahomedan  law  allows  great 
facility  for  divorce,  we  have  the  Meerza's  authority  for  believing 
that  divorces  are  ^  very  rare  in  Persia,  it  being  deemed  a  greater 
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diiilfe-aecMtf'Theireiisant  i»  obvkms  ;for,  'is'lhc'tfexposuw^of 'Wiy* 
cirdnn^tflmoey  hcfmver  trma^^ teladm^  to  the  ^  6ni)^vodii/'OP  fedn&leq 
aftartmeatSi' ia  tnost cautbufliy  iir?oicled;  the  tegdaod  pM)lic'«H<* 
vdsdNtioniiwhich'iprecoded  a'dWoroe  musttm' propoHicdiiA>ly -dw^if 
tranui^ '  1  We  am  toH  'Aat — ^*  The  trttral'  g;¥6u*d'  <6f  wch '«  proeeedibg^'  • 
is  a  sudden  fit  of  passion  er  jealoii^y.    When  it'happens'thiit  a>ha»u-' 
b^od.imi^s  lorecoTer  his  wife  Whom  he  had  divopeed  in  aipasai^ 
aff)Q0j«enieiil(hu3hat)d  is  sought;  but  tbe  kw  forbidaia  mpchery  hmog* 
n\^p,,qf(such  macria^s.    l^ey  may  be  «hert  im.  duration^  but  then 
parties  must  live,  during  the.  period  they  are  uoitedt  as  man  and  wife.*!  ^ 
— (vpl  H.  p.  50»)     And   the  amusing  stt^ry  of  Haiji  Salu  Kej- 
K)ioq1)(,  ^  or  th^.  crossr-grained/  is  introduced  as  iUuMratin^  the 
sqrape  into  which  an  oW  and  passionate  divorcer  may  fall,  if  the  { 
tem^rary  husband  prove,  as  in  the  case  of  Omar,  entirely  satis^ 
factory  to  the  lady.— p.  62. 

I  The  city  of  Koom,  which  was  visited  by  the  author,  contains 
the  shtine  of  Fatima  the  Inmiaculate,  the  sister  of  Imaum  Mehdee, 
onex)f  the  inspired  and  immediate  descendants  of  AH,  the  son-^n- 
law  of  Mahomet.     This  shrine  holds  a  high  rank  among  the  holy 
places,  a  pilgrimage  to  which  the  Persians,  as  followers  of  Ali, 
deem  an  act  of  acceptable  devotion.     The  cupola  of  the  tomb  is 
riihlv  gilt,  and  the  interior  is  guarded  and  attended  by  a  suitably 
number  of  priests.     It  is  a  sanctuary  for  the  greatest  crimiMals, 
and  refuge  is  often  taken  there  against  the  resentment  of  the  Sh^ 
himself.     Such  places  are  also  resorted  to  by  chiefs  of  tribfsS}  aind 
other  persons  of  rank,  as  an  asylum  against  demanda  pf  military, 
or  Qj^r  public  service,  with  which  they  are  not  disponed  to  pp9>p^. 
Tpis  baa  been  the  case  recently  with  some  chief?,  vvbo.wqre./^UsrH 
iif^ined  to  encounter  the  hazards  of  the  Russian  war*     F^qni  \h^ 
priyjj^ge  attached  to  these  holy  places,  and  from  the  re^sp^ct  with,, 
wlucii  the  Sheik  ool  Islam,  or  chief  of  the  religioq,  was  xles^jTcd^y , 
treated  by  all  classes  at  Shiraz,  (vide  ^  Sketches,'  yql.ii.).  togettiief:, 
v^t^.the  sanctity  and  authority  attached  to  the  position  of  ^  Mpqs-, 
tubid>*  ^e  may  infer  that,  although  the  priesthood,  or  men  ,ot^e . 
]a\y  (fpr  the  terms  are  convertible  among  the  MahomedaosVdo 
not /QOQStitute  a  bo.dy  of  Oolema,  as  at  Constantinople,  they  are. 
not  without  influence,  even  with  the  Shah  himself;  and,  indei^d, 
we.^halL  have  occasion,  hereafter,  to  notice  a  striking,  and.  recc^^^. 
in§Jafi9e  of  the  degree  in  which  3uch  influence  cau  be  es^ert/ed* 
Tjjxe  gr^at  difference  between  Persia  and  Turkey,  in  this  re^pe^t,, 

•  TWi&t  *r*rt  i*  not  etsily  conveycfd  in  English  :  thfe  word  is  the  pr«^iit  pflrtkifile  df' 
au^ii,4»bi«ii  vorb^  sifiiMpng  * givioflwitBe$9.'  TbeMo«ftiuhid  isi.a  bflytmav^  gpvi9g>< 
in. his  conduct  and  rpligious  kiu>w^eclgQ,  evidence  of  divine  inipin^tion:  sjicjx ^^U  prer; , 
tensions,  as  fnay  well  l^  conceived,  are  rarely  put  forward;  and  when  admittecl,  roUsibe' 
siiptM>Hed4^yiMftulliM)^«tf^'^Uf^iihlW<mb^  '^'''     "   '''''^ 'i'>^ '^'l 
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aaififiii ! organ  •bp^th^iSutoui' for  oAfonting*  bis-ckcracis)  amofeigxiAat* 
pQ<)pte>'  and.  fiQn»  >tbia  vesyt  ek-^umatancB^btvefdeisuveQl  aa  >aiithoia(^  ^ 
ocoasioDiiUj  iBinploy^d  D9  raaast  his  measurea^niPersiamariaticl^r. 
use  b  miide>of<>tbe.feapectiaitaGhed  to  tbe.pffi£s|hoodv''m>dupport/ 
of  the  governmeot,  and^  therefore,  bo  pretext  is  afforded  foiLibein) 
geneiial  interferenoe  as  »  body  with  publk  affairs^  - 

.We  mnst  nowhcirrf  our  readers  over  the  PooU-dellac,  or ' 
barber's  bridge,  bnilt  by  the  barber  of  Shah  Abbas,  and  through ' 
the  desert  tract  called  the  valley  of  death,  infected  by  Persian ' 
ghool^  or  ogres,  trnd  draw  near  to  Tehrann.  '  ' 

♦  The  peifod  of  entering  Tehratra  had  betti  long  fixed  by  thfe  Eelchee, 
who  had  constdted  tta  eminent  astroioger  at  Isfisdian  upon  Ibis  suhj^.^ 
The  wise  iiian,  after  casting  his  nalavity,  and  comparing  what. he" 
found  written  in  the'  book  oi  his  destiny  with  the  object  of  hisi  mje^'^ 
sion,  which  he  had  been  told  was  the  establishinent  of  friendly  inters  t 
course  with  Peisia,  declared^ .  by  a  paper  given  under  his  hand^ifor 
which  he(wa3ino4anbt  well  pajidi  "  Tliat,  provided  the  Eelciee.enteredi  t 
the^.gal^of  Tehraw  at  forty-five  minutes  p^t  two  o'clock,  |?*m.  on 
the  ^th  November,  1800,  saccess  would  attend  his  negotiation,,  an4 
he  woujjd  accomplish  all  his  wishes.'     ♦♦♦♦  ^^^ 

^  I  heard  Aga  Meer  whisper  the  Eelchee,  "  You  have  yet  ten  minutes  , 
—a  little  slower/' '  Quicker,  was  afterwards  pronounced  in  a^  under '  ^ 
tone.  Affjun  1  heard  **' Slower/' — ^then  *'  Now,"  and  the  charger  of 
th^  'Eelchee  put  his  foot  over  the  threshold  of  the  gate  6f  Tehraim.' 
"'Al-hamd.ool*HWlhr  (Thanks  be  to  God!)  said' the  Meer,  with  a  de- ' 
li^ed  countenance;  **  as  it  was  the  very  moment,  how  fortunate!"' 

■  ^W  6f  our  readers  will,  we  believe,  regret  the  deference  shown, 
by  the  Eelchee  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Persians,  as  the  dramatic 
effiifct'6f  the  entry  into  Tehraun  is  thereby  much  heightened.     In' 
the  i^xerdise?,'  however,  of  a  graver  consideration,  we  must  refuse ' 
oirtr  dssent  to  its  propriety,  inasmuch  as  we  feel  assured  th^t  ho 
plibW^:  object  could  hkve  /been  forwarded  by  such  compliance : 
ifl  fttti  th6  ph)gresisi  nbade  in  real  business,  during  the  years  that' 
elapsed  betW^n,  the  first  and  second  mission  of  the  saihe  Eelch^6,' 
rtrtide'red,  we  apprehend,  the  aid  of  an  astrol6g^6r  utterly  unne-' 
c^ssat^  on  the  latter  oc^a^ion;  and  more  recetrt  Eurd|)ean  mfe-' 
sibns,  *^hether  British  or  Russian,  have  been  left  to  find  theitViy' 
iirtd  Tehrann  widl  a  lamentable  indilierence  to  the  aspect 'Of*  the 
beaveikly  bodiies.     Respect  for  the  prejudices  or  customs  of  Asiatic,' 
luitioiis,  witn  whom  diplomatic  intercourse  is  maintained,  dannot' 
be  too  strongly  inculcated;  but  the  practical  adoption. of. their 
belief  in  judicial  astrology  appears  a  piece  of  mummery  at  once 
utvJignifi^d  and  useless.     There  is,  however,  a  gorgeousness  a,n4,, 
picturesque  combination  .beW^giilg.  tp  the  ceceiaipiml  ol.  fheJPerrr.;,. 
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•ian  oocurt  "fery  attraettve  to  b  lively  imft^atkni;  Aere  b  abe 
much  to  gratify  the  individual  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  national 
representation ;  and  we  find,  therefore,  that  the  Eeicbee  very  rtodily 
submitted  to  have  himself,  and  his  proceedings,  considered  as  under 
the  special  influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

Having  fairly  entered  the  capital,  the  envoy  became  the  guest 
of  the  then  prime-minister,  Hajji  Ibrahim,  whose  history,  as  il- 
lustrative of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  in  Persia,  deserves  notice. 
This  man  was  originally  a  magistrate  of  a  district  in  the  city  of 
Shiraz,  and  at  the  time  when  the  contest  for  the  throne  was  still 
pending  between  the  princes  of  the  Zund  family  and  Aga  Ma- 
homed, the  Uncle  of  the  present  king  succeeded  in  hol£ng  the 
city  for  the  latter ;  this  circumstance  decided  the  war,  for  to  it  the 
late  king,  Aga  Mahomed,  was  indebted  for  his  throne.  Hajji 
Ibrahim  became  chief  minister  to  Aga  Mahomed,  and  continued 
for  many  years  in  the  same  office  with  his  successor.  Two  years 
after  the  departure  of  the  first  mission,  HaJji  Ibrahim  fell  a 
victim  either  to  the  fears  or  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies,  or  to  ihq 
reputation  of  his  wealth.  He  himself  was  put  to  a  cruel  death,  and 
*•  his  brothers  and  sons  were,  according  to  the  barbarous  usage  of  Per- 
sia, included  in  this  sentence.  These,  though  residing  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  were  all  seized  (so  well  arranged  was  the  plan) 
on  the  same  day,  and  the  same  hour.  Some  were  put  to  death,  others 
lost  their  eyes :  all  their  property  was  confiscated.* — ^vol.  ii.  p.  155. 

Having  given  this  instance  of  royal  ingratitude,  it  is  satisfactoiy 
to  turn  to  actions  of  a  totally  opposite  character,  displayed  in  the 
conduct  of  the  present  king  to  his  clansman,  Mahomed  Hussein 
Khan,  the  chief  of  Merv  (vide  vol.  ii.  p.  190.)  His  adventures,  as 
related  to  the  Eelchee  by  the  chief  himself,  wad  as  having  occurred 
during  the  present  generation,  prove  that  the  state  of  society  and 
manners  have  undergone  little  change  since  the  days  of  the  Empe^ 
ror  Baber ;  some  of  the  vicissitudes  of  whose  life,  as  described  in 
his  commentaries,  bear,  although  on  a  greater  scale,  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  those  of  this  expatriated  diieftain.  He  is  the  last 
of  a  branch  of  the  Kajir  tribe,  to  whom  the  defence  of  the  frontier 
city  of  Merv,  against  the  attacks  of  the  Tartars,  on  the  Oxus, 
had  been  intrusted  since  the  time  of  Shah  Tamasp,  who  had 
the  ill  fortune  to  be  taken  prisoner,  together  with  all  his  iomie- 
diate  family,  by  Beggee  Jan,  the  prince  of  Bokhara.  Imminent 
danger  of  his  life  soon  followed  captivity,  and  he  could  often 
from  his  dungeon  hear  the  ferocious  Beggee  Jan  vociferating, 
*  Bring  me  the  head  of  Mahomed  Hussem  Khan.'  His  escape 
from  Bokhara  was  most  difficult :  he  himself  says,*-^ 

*  I  had  only  three  friends  living  in  the  town  on  whom  I  could  de- 
pend ;  I  proceeded  to  the  door  of  one,  bat  he  was  asleep,  and  I  darst 
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net  make  tbe  noise  neoestary  to  awake  him*  Wken  I  CMne  to  tike 
bouse  of  the  second,  I  learnt  that  Begeee  Jftn  bad  sent  for  hkn;  as4 
the  third,  1  was  informed  by  his  domestics,  having  heard  of  my  8it\Mko 
tiou,  had  hastened  to  the  scene,  in  the  expectation  of  contnbviting  to 

my  escape Hopeless  and  wearied,  I  wandered  all  that 

night  about  the  streets  of  Bokhara,  and  a  hundred  times  beard  it  pro- 
claimed, that  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold  should  be  the  reward  of  him 

who  brought  me  to  Beggee  JSln It  was  towards  morning 

when  I  went  out  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  accompanied  only  by  my 
nephew.  We  concealed  ourselves  in  a  cornfield  till  the  evening,  ana 
then,  though  worn  out  with  hunger,  anxiety,  and  fatigue,  we  took  the 
road  leading  to  Sheher-Sebz.  I  was  barefooted,  and  miaccustomed  to 
walk ;  but  my  situation  gave  me  a  power  of  exertion  beyond  what  I 
could  have  believed.' — vol  ii.  p.  195. 

After  a  variety  of  adventures,  he  reached  Persia  in  total  beggary, 
and  soon  learned  the  fate  of  his  family,  whom  he  had  left  at 
Bokhara : — 

*  The  cruel  t3nrant,  enraged  at  my  escape,  had  first  imprisoned 
my  family  in  wells,  9jad  afterwards  put  every  one  to  death,  upbraid* 
ing  them  with  my  having  taken  refuge  in  Persia,  a  country  towards 
which  he  ever  entertained  a  spirit  of  the  most  inveterate  hos- 
tility. I  proceeded  (said  the  khan,  hardly  able  to  conclude  his  narra* 
tion)  with  a  broken  heart  to  the  capitd  of  Persia,  where  the  noble 
and  generous  conduct  of  the  king  affords  me  all  the  consolation  I  can 
receive  in  this  world,  in  which  I  am,  though  apparently  surrounded 
with  every  luxury  and  every  honour,  a  desolate  man.' — ^vol.  ii.  p.  208. 

The  king  treated  Mahomed  Hussein  with  all  the  respect  and 
regard  due  to  his  former  rank  and  present  misfortunes  :  ^  he  went 
into  mourning  for  his  family,  and  every  Omrah  of  the  Kajir  triba 
was  ordered  to  pay  him  a  visit  of  condolence ;  and  even  Abbas 
Meerza  (the  heir-apparent)  was  desired  by  his  father  to  wait  upon 
and  console  this  afflicted  stranger  and  guest.'  His  present  situa** 
tion  is  that  of  the  ^  Nedeem,  or  chosen  companion  to  the  king ;' 
and  onr  author  concludes  this  very  interesting  narrative  by  saying, 
that  '  the  whole  conduct  of  the  Shah  towards  this  unfortunate 
chief  does  great  honour  to  his  head  and  heart.' 

We  must  now  proceed  to  the  reception  of  the  mission  at  the 
court  of  the  Shah.  After  describing  the  array  of  military  and 
civil  authorities,  that  extended  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the 
pialace — an  array  of  which  our  author  emphatically  says,  ^  It  was 
Ae  state  of  Asia  with  the  discipline  of  Europe,'  he  thus  introduces 
us  to  the  hall  Of  audience : — > 

*  A  canal  flowed  in  the  centre  of  a  garden,  which  supplied  a  num- 
ber of  fountains ;  to  the  right  and  left  of  which  were  broad  paved 
walks,  and  beyond  these  were  rows  of  trees.  Between  the  trees  and 
the  high  wall  encircling  the  palace,  files  of  matchlock  men  were  drawn 
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S) ;  and  withixi  the  avenuJBs,  from  thega^  to  the  hall  of  audience^U 
e  princes,  nohles,  courtiers;  and  officers  of  state' ^^refe^tshajltii  in 
separate  lines,  according  to  their  rank^  from  the  lb\vtesfc'offi<J*r'bf  ifl^ 
king's  gtiard,  who  occupied  the  place  nearest  theentrtfri<ie,*'ttt  th^  hfeiM 
api^ent,  Abbas  Meerza;  who  stood  on  the  right  of  h$s>brothmi|i|nil 
trithin'a  few  J)ace8  of  the  throne.' — tx>I.  ii.  -p.  199:  '  •  :"      'ii 

All  surrounding  splendour  was  forgotten  in  the  Shah  hitoielf  i-^ 
*  He  appealed  to  be  above  the  middle  sizg^  his  age  little  more  thfii* 
thirty,  his  complexion  rather  fair,  his  features  were  regular  and'fiile^ 
with  an  expression  denoting  quickness  and  intelligence.  His  beard 
attracted  much  of  our  attention ;  it  was  full,  black,  and  glossy,  and 
flowed  to  his  middle.  His  dress  baffled  all  description:  the  ground  of 
his  robes  was  white ;  but  he  was  so  covered  with  jewels  of  an  extraor- 
dinary size,  and  their  splendour,  from  his  being  seated  where  the  rays 
of  the  sun  played  upon  them,  was  so  dazzling,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  distinguish  the  minute  parts  which  combined  to  give  such  amaiEit^ 
brilliancy  to  his  whole  figure.' — vol.  ii.  p.  12S.  '' 

The  formality  of  the  reception  was  soon  interrupted  b/fli'd 
affability  of  the  king,  and  we  may  perhaps  add  the  curiosity 
of  the  man.  The  (ind^roon,  or  women's  apartment,  octopiei 
so  much  of  the  time  and  attention  of  the  Persian  monarch,  diat 
his  inquiries  were  immediately  directed  to  the  pursuits  and  con- 
dition of  his  brother  of  England  in  this  respect ;  and,  as  vir6  ^haH 
hereafter  find,  the  domestic  life  of  an  English  king  appeared  io  the 
Shah  as  destitute  of  enjoyment,  as  his  political  condition.  * "  I  have 
heard  a  report  (said  he)  which  I  cannot  believe,  that  your  king  has 
only  one  wife."  "  No  Christian  prince  can  have  more,"  said  the  Eelche€i 
"  O,  I  know  that,  but  he  may  have  a  little  fedy."  "  Our  gracious  kinfi% 
George  the  Third,"  replied  the  envoy,  "  is  an  example  to  his  subje<^b  of 
attention  to  morality  and  religion  in  this  respect  as  in  every  otiicff.* 
•'  This  may  all  be  very  proper,"  concluded  his  majesty  of  P^rsitf,  Uugh^ 
ing,  «*  but  certainly  I  should  not  like  to  be  king  of  sudt^a  cortatry."'- 

Our  Eelchee  was  certainly  the  perfection  of  Eelchees,  The 
heavens  were  propitious  to  his  entrance  into  the  capital ;  and  i^ 
bis  egress  from  his  first  audience,  the  accident  of  his  mistaking 
the  king's  giant,  a  man  above  eight  feet  high,  ^  for  one  of  the 
paintings  of  Roostum  and  his  club,'  was  turned  to  very  good 
account  by  his  mehmandar,  who  said, — 

*  ^  Admirable  !  nothing  could  be  better !  the  ibols  wUiei  to  try  to 
startle  you  with  giants  and  clubs  stuck  up  against  a  vndh  They  ue 
ri^ly  served ;  your  eye  hardly  rested  upon  him  for  a  momenti  evideBiiy 
not  thinking  him  worthy  of  your  notice.  I  shall  tell  them  ^eiadded^ 
with  a  feeling  that  showed  he  considered  his  honour  was .  Associated 
with  that, of  the  person  of  wliom  he  had  chaige)  that  sudb  men  ar^ 
quite  common  in  yomr  country,  and  that  this  giant  wouJ4.  h&rdly  be  |all 
enough  for  one  of  the  guards  of  the  king  of  England.*'  * 

■**'*1fn 
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p  /la  tti  ijeji^t  ^nt^rylew  yvitn  iHe  ting,  the  coiiversitiofii  tHou^ 
c^u^ly.void  of  forinality,  turned  upon  the  graver  subject  of  royal 
Y^am^ti;  a^d  the.kiug^  after  attentively  listeping  to,  and, perfectly 
tMPpr^ending  the  <ks€n|>tion  given  of  the  British  c^nstitMtjioQ^ 
thus  shortly  and  powerful^  contrasted  his  own  3ituation  wjth  that 
of  tiip.king  of  £iigfaii?d : — ' "  Your  king  is,  I  see,  only  the  first  m^gis- 

Ste  of  the  country.'*  *♦  Your  majesty/'  said  the  Eelchee,  "has  exactly 
iped  his  situation.*'  "  Such  a  condition  of  power,*'  said  he,  smiling, 
^  ha^  p€wnanence,  but  it  has  no  enjoyment :  mine  is  enjoyment. 
"Jrhere,  you  see  SdUm&n  Khan  Kajir,  and  several  other  of  the  first  chiefs 
of  the  kingdom,  I  can  cut  all  their  heads  off;  can  I  not?"  said  he,  ad- 
dressing f^em.  "  Assuredly,  point  of  adoration  of  the  world,  if  it  is 
jjour  pleasure,'* '  Such  sincerity  and  simplicity  are  quite  delightful ; 
and  it  is  difGcult  to  say  which  is  most  worthy  of  admiration,  the 
decapitating  declaration  of  the  monarch,  or  the  ready  assent  of 
the  courtiers :  though  for  the  latter  there  was  certainly  a  \ery 
pressing  r.eason,  namely,  the  possibility  of  the  '  point  of  adoration 
of  the  world'  having  recourse  to  the  ^argumentum  ad  hominem,'  and 
paving  the  truth  of  his  position,  by  ordering  a  head  or  two  to 
be  struck  off,  for  the  ocular  conviction  of  the  Eelchee. 

It  wifl  be  satisfactory  for  the  reformers  of  the  world  to  know^ 
that  the  office  of  a  king  of  Persia  is  no  sinecure  : — 

*  He  must  have  two  courts  every  day,  one  public  and  anotlier  private^ 
He  receives  at  the  first  the  salutations  of  all  his  sons,  nobles,  ministers', 
and  public  officers ;  and  at  this  public  levee  strangers  are  presented. 
At  the  second,  in  which  his  ministers  and  favourites  only  attend,  busi- 
xiessis  transacted.* — (voL  ii.  p.  141.)  But,  moreover,  he  daily  holds 
^  third  levee,  at  which  more  than  three  hundred  ladies  of  diiFeren^t 
ranks^  and  we  may  add  nations,  nay  complexions,  are  present. 
£)f  these^  ody  two  have  the  privilege  of  sitting  before  the  king ;  one 
being  the  mother  of  the  heir-apparent.  Our  author  further  says  : — 
*TJiere  are  in  the  seraglio  female  officers  of  every  description: — a 
la^  of  requests,  a  lady  ot  the  ceremonies,  and  my  lady  chief  constable. 
The  duty  of  the  first  is  to  introduce  the  young  strangers  to  the  notice  (tf 
their  tdrd  and  sovereign ;  the  second  marshals  all  in  their  8tati(ni> 
ticoMdn^  to  their  dignity  and  considerad(m ;  and  the  third  is  anned 
fifMk  an  authority  which,  if  fame  speidu  true,  k  not  unfrequently  caUed 
into  action.' — (vol.  i.  p.  147.)  Such  occvpatioafl  within  doors  and 
'witfaoMt  tnnst,  with  the  most  fastidious^  remove  the  Persian 
monarch  from  the  class  of  sinecurists :  indeed,  we  question 
^«4iether  his  duties  are  more  than  remuneraeted  by  the  possession  of 
•tbe  Deria-e-Noor,  sea  of  light,  a  dianH)nd  weighing  186  carats^; 
aiid  of  flie  Taj-e-Mah,  crown  of  the  moon,  weighing  146  carats, 
together  with  the  powier  of  cutting  off  Soliman  Khan  Kajir's  head, 
ikrhenever  such  a  conceit  may  present  itself  to  the  royal  imag^ 
,iij»tion.  ^^ 
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38a  ShkKtBsmPmit^ 

It  18  to  be  regretted  that  our  author  has  passed  so  sligiitly 
over  the  reception  of  the  second  mission,  more  especially  as  the 
scene  was  the  king's  camp,  and  therefore  more  calculated  to 
exhibit  the  peculiar  state  and  habits  of  the  Toorkish  monarch. 
The  two  great  plains  usually  selected  for  the  summer  encamp* 
ments  of  the  shall  of  Persia  are  those  of  Sultania  and  Oujoon, 
the  one  in  the  province  of  Irak,  the  other  in  that  of  Aderbi- 
jan.  The  distance  between  these  plains  or  pastures  is  almost 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  In  both,  a  small  palace  has  beeu 
erected,  on  a  hillock  artificially  formed,  for  the  residence  of  the 
shah  and  his  immediate  personal  attendants.  An  ftnde^oon,  or 
apartments  for  women,  b  included  in  the  building.  The  shah  is 
the  only  person  accommodated  in  a  house,  or  accompanied  by 
women.  Around  this  building  is  spread  the  camp,  consisting  of 
tents  and  pavilions  of  all  colours  and  denominations.  The  privi- 
lege of  a  screen  to  surround  the  tent  or  pavilion  is  confined  to  the 
prmces  of  the  royal  family.  We  quote  the  following  passage, 
describing  the  distribution  of  the  encampment,  from  Mr.  Morier's 
Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  278. 

*  As  the  king's  army  was  mostly  composed  of  men  drawn  from  Ae 
different  tribes,  each  tribe  was  encamped  in  separate  divisions ;  the 
Bakhtiarees,  the  Afehars,  the  Irakees,  the  Shah-r-pesends,  were  aU 
stationed  by  lots  or  compartments ;  but  notwithstanding  this  attempt  at 
regularity,  such  was  the  intermixture  of  men  and  cattle,  tents,  shops 
and  liot-baths,  of  the  instruments  of  war  and  of  the  luxuries  of  private 
ease,  that  all  appearance  of  order  was  lost.  TTie  tents  of  the  horsemen 
were  known  by  their  long  spears  being  stuck  upright  at  their  entrance, 
those  of  the  infantry  by  their  muskets  and  matchlocks.  Twelve  pieces 
of  artillery  were  situated  in  the  midst  of  tents  and  confusion ;  and  although 
they  were  arranged  in  line,  yet  nothing  could  have  got  them  clear  of 
the  camp,  if  they  had  been  required  to  act  at  a  moment's  warning.' 

The  king  of  Persia  on  one  occasion,  when  Mr.  Morier  visited 
Oujoon,  had  40,000  soldiers,  chiefly  cavalry,  in  his  camp ;  the  fol- 
lowers were  nearly  as  numerous ;  every  tent  was  so  pitched  as  to 
face  the  palace,  in  order,  as  Mr.  Morier  says,  that  each  person  on 
coming  forth,  should  bow  the  head  in  submissive  adoration  of  ma- 
jesty. If  the  personal  appearance  and  retinue  of  the  Shah  be  im- 
posing at  Tehraun,  we  are  disposed  to  think,  from  tlie  above 
account,  that  the  scene  is  still  more  striking  in  the  camp ;  and, 
under  this  impression,  we  add  the  following  extract  from  a  manu- 
script journal  to  which  we  have  before  referred. 

*•  I  stood  upon  a  small  eminence  in  the  plain,  fix)m  whence  I  had  a 
complete  view  of  his  majesty  as  he  commenced  his  first  day's  journey  from 
Sultanieh  to  Oujoon.  The  tents  and  baggage  of  the  army  had  all 
moved  off ;  what  might  be  considered  the  61ite  of  the  numerous  cavalry 
remained  to  escort  the  king.    It  was  divided  into  two  large'  bodies, 

which 
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whkht  from  the  irregularity  of  their  order  of  maroit,  had  the  appearance 
<rf  two  clouds  of  cavalry.  The  one  preceded,  and  the  other  followed, 
the  more  inunediate  hody-guard  and  retinue  of  the  king.  The  appearr- 
ance  Qf  the  hody-guard,  mounted  on  superh  horses,  perfectly  equipped 
and  dressed  in  brocade  suits,  studded  with  gold,  would  have  been  wor- 
thy the  meeting  bet\i'een  our  eighth  Henry,  and  Francis  the  first  at  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  A  number  of  led  horses,  and  of  running 
footmen,  the  latter  in  dresses  at  once  handsome  and  convenient,  pre- 
ceded the  king  by  about  fifty  yards,  leaving  that  interval  between  them 
and  his  person.  The  Shatir  Bashee,  or  chief  footman,  walked  by  the 
side  of  his  horse,  and  a  second  unoccupied  space  of  fifty  3rards  inters 
vened  between  the  king  and  the  other  detachment  of  the  guard,  thus 
lea^^ng  the  eye  of  the  beholder  to  rest  separately  and  distinctly  on  the 
person  of  majesty.  He  wore  on  this  day  a  pelisse  of  purple  velvet 
braided  with  smaH  diamonds :  these  were  in  such  profiinon,  that  the 
reflection  of  the  son's  rays  effectually  prevented  the  irreverence  of  a 
continued  gaze.  It  was  altogether  a  most  animated  and  splendid  page- 
ant, realizing  the  brilliant  deBcriptions  of  our  friends  Moollah  Adeenah 
and  Durweish  Suffer.' 

We  have  already  contrasted  the  general  character  of  the  Turkish 
people  and  government  vnth  that  of  Persia^  and  there  is  no  public 
circumstance  in  which  the  difference  is  more  striking  than  in  the 
condition  of  the  princes  of  the  ro^al  frimily.  While  in  Constant 
tinople  the  heir  of  die  empire  is  mimured  in  the  seraglio  during 
the  life  of  the  reigning  monarch,  in  Persia  he  and  his  brothers  are 
intnisted  with  ^  government  of  provinces,  and  every  means 
taken  to  qualify  them  for  succession  to  the  throne.  History 
presents  us  with  numerous  examples  of  the  jealousy  entertained 
by  barbarian,  and  even  civilized  monarchs,  of  their  sons  :  *  this 
feeling  seems,  happily,  unknown  to  the  Shah  of  Persia,  more  es* 
pecially  with  regard  to  the  heir-apparent^  Abbas  Meerza,  who^ 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  has  had  the  almost  uncontrolled  manage- 
ment of  the  north-west  frontier  of  the  kingdom,  and  consequendy 
of  the  relaiions^'whether  of  war  or  peace,  with  Russia.  Abbas 
Meerza^   naturally   attributing   the   successes   of    the   Russians 

•  We  -wish  yire  ctmld  add,  that  the  hetr  6f  Per&ia  finally  ascends  the  throne  for  whidi 
be  ii  thus  allowed  to  prepare  himself,  without  the  perpetration  of  domestic  horrors. 
That  such  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case  even  with  Ablns  Meerza,  a  touching  little  anec- 
dote, in  a  book  which  reaches  us  while  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the  press^  may 
sufficiently  prove: — 

'  The  lady  of  Dr.  Macneil,  the  physician  to  the  mission,  was  one  day  in  the  Zenanah, 
when  she  observed  one  of  the  princes,  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age,  with  a  handkerchief 
tied  over  his  eyes,  groping  about  the  apartment.  Upon  inquiring  what  he  was  doing,  he 
said,  that  as  he  knew  that  when  the  Shah,  his  father,  died,  he  should  have  his  eyes  put 
out,  he  was  now  trying  how  he  could  do  without  them.' — Trave/t  /rem  India  to  En^- 
Imnd,  in  1825-6,  ^c,  bg  J.  A.  Alexander,  Esq,,  Ueut.  \3tk  Light  Dragoom  (p.  210.)-- 
«  perfonnaDce  obviously  very  juvenile,  but  containing  manir  lively  and  interesting  de* 
pcriptions^  more  particulariy  of  «omi«9  in  Bwinah  Md  Am*  idiaor* 

(comprising^ 
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within  tm  J4um,  ^  &oai  the-Aoclb^af  ik^  CiUMywiilfctWA— b 
of  ^  Artway  «  «pfUBe  -of  aboi^  josr  hm^kttri  mkn%ioAm 
rioritdr  of  xnilitary  disci(4iiM^  haft  hmm  Mfuamm.k^QgmmAtA 
Um  a hodgr  of  regnkir  jafaotiy^  sMfficwal  t/^cofejmtin  hm' 
pQweaeu^ :  this  attempt  was  £ttt  comnHMMl  nwier  tkm^mmh 
officeaattached  to  the  wasioii  of  Ganerai  fiMdUtuie^-aMl  hat 
been  continued  up  to  the  present  day  by  ofiBcers  ,oC  the  FigMsh 
afiiij^  .  An  inei^ised  aetivky  to  this  system  of  mUtwy  uoftorve- 
mmt  was  giiei^  by  thf>>  means  aMtYeyad  to  tha  pcia€e.iin  the-aeaoaA 
misaioaof  puc  £elchfie.  The  EelcliMee,  however,  thpagh  the  iiistnto 
i^nt  tfarojugh  which  tha  wishea  of  the  Shah  and  PriofiAjlbbaa 
IkUeraa  were  .gratified^  was  d^idadly  idvarse  to  tha  systems  itself^ 
smd  waS'  hooeat  enough  to  exprssa  his  gpipioa^o  the  pBMiai^>ra<t 
miiKlifl^.hiiii  of  the  di§knnt  pnocipla.  of  defence  adapted  kykik 
miat-mncley  Aga  Maboq^  Khan,  whett  a  Rtission  am^  i 
VaJerian  Z«bo£l^  cro»ed  the  AraaMS,  and  enaaaiped  on; the 
c£  Mogha%  in  the  month  of  November,  179&    TbU. 
monarchy  aotwithstonding  the  se?ecsty  of  tlMS  nrmfwri^  iininadil^%i 
aasemfakd  his  army,  and  whik  he  professed  ta  the  jdiffwMltMti*' 
tary  commandeis  his  detenmnation  of  attarking  Iha  RusaiaM^  iwdb 
at  once  *  cutting  them  to  pieoes  with  thw  cooquaiiag  ynrit/lhiM 
unveiled  bia  xesJt  inteiuiino  to  Us  pcime  minister,  £^ut  Ibrahwss  mm 
'*  Can  a  asan  of  your  wisdom  beieve  I  wM  aver  nai  mytkettd-agtiist 
thair^Walis.of  steel,  and  expose  my  irrsgalar  atn^io  be  dkeatioye^M« 
thek^cannoa  and  disciphaed  troops  ?    1  know  bettes;  tluiir-ah^afaatt» 
n^ver  reach  me,  but  they  shaU  possess  no  oouniry  h^y«m^  j|s  w^mi 
thfByshaU  not  hnow  sleep »  and  let  them  march. where  «tiiey4.fJk9M%JU 
willsurxoimd  them  with  a  desert.' — ^vol.  ii.  p.  2X0.  ..  .  ,,   ,.||  ,,„^| 

We  thoroughly  agree  with  Sir  John  Malcolm  in  ^nlismgi^iaj 
t0  be  the  only  system  of  ddEence  appUcahie  to  the  Wtiwmtaf « 
th&  country,  and  of  the  goivemment;  and  althMgh4he  Fi^iafct 
officers  employed  in  disciplining  the  Peiiiaa;tioopa«tiav4,  m^*t 
Mothataadtfig  the  absence  of  that  main  sinew.of.^.aegulaiijifm^^t 
regular  payment,  so  advanced  the  efficiency,  of  .ihe  'uAx^^§mA» 
artiUeijr,  as  in  one  or  two  iaetaaces  to  presenV.iuideci^dMai 
paKS0Dail.0Q9diiet and  heroic  ^cample,  a.fermidaUd  rfiishinfD,tti 
the  Aussians,  the  principle  laid  down  by  Aga-M^osamed  Kl>Mh| 
remains  ttqehaken,  and  the  Pejosiaos  must,  thai3sfore>,lika.4heirt 
Pasthian  ancestom,^  rely  iipon  a  harassing  and^Betraatinfpj^tenlofii 
vmrfare  £sff  the  defence  of  their  countvy  against  th^discipjiq^iWj 
gioas«of  Europe.     Horse^-astillery,*  i^  a  >snhstitnta  for  Siw^jvela^ 

-!•'  i  /  -iv  J — ■" —  '  ,     V  '       ■'.".; — i.A    ,     LTjtl  jii — rrti 

*  ;Xhis  corps  of  horse-artillery  reached  such  a  state  of  e^ciencji  a«  to  save,  og^ 
061^  (ban  one  bcca^on,  the  krmf  of  Abbat  M^r2a  from  &Qitmilidiofll;*'1liMflmJ^£n 
of M tsdtt Hawka >ifcnto|toa mu uag oi4nlr ^Si^iwifc;      "  ^^r  .'.Lut^  i*>  TT^cl 
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«4ftf«»*'tlM^«eidcl  be  adkantageottaly  bonxmed  Aral  Eitropeati 
^mmt  «Ml  Ike  Imo^Phitgt  audi  vse  of  tkis  Mturml  ud  effective 
aaipfMrt  t&  u  amiy jptiagipdiy  conpoaed  of  ikHM,  bas  bees  »« 
IMfared  aMMg  ^  PaiiiwM  by  one  of  tbe  E^^tish  oAem  ^Ahp 
■iiiiiini—iiii  Mr  fnmi  Iho  Eekbee,  «id  ivbo,  fiom  Us  ffMme^ 
iwlij>BMt>fUi«ipntiiilo»cbtetnio  byw  Atab  of  the  Deshiitaii. 

Tbe  eigkleeB  nSes  of  road  to  Ae  town  of  Maragha^'fipon  tbe 
ibafa  of  thebike  of  Ooroomiah,  (far  the  deecriptioB  of  which,  aad 
of  die  cmnom  petrifyiag  q>ffiBg»  in  its  aeig^iboiirhoody  we  refer 
mm  leadew  to  tbe  *  Jomtth '  <^  Mr.  Movier,  vol.  iL  page  IB4  to 
1§6,)  were  begviedta the  Eekfaae  asdbis  knisediate  e<Mnpaaioiis 
by  tba*tala  of  <  Abased  dw  CoMer/  rekted  to  di^  by  MooUalv^ 
Adeaaab.  HwoaMbe  iayiiilioe  to  tbe  tale  kself/and  to  tbe  ao«« 
cuJipKihad  nanwior,  to  iedure  awfone  fimtA  the  perusa)  of  di€»^ 
ivbafe^  either  by  aetoetion  or  abridgmegt.  The  laorat^^aa  ilhn^ 
twted  iftlbe  ooaduct  and  fate  of  tbe  two  wives  of  tbe  coUer,  ia 
eseaHant;  and  it  iv  difioidt  to  briieve  diat  the  femrie  aex  ia' 
by  a  people  aaaongsl  wboasy  even  in  works  of  ifietion/ 
i  ctkmmm  aad  coiijiigid  wtne,  as  thi^of  the  prkicesa' 
\  taia,  ar^ftnwHiar  and  apprecialed.  The  structwe  of 'tbi» 
adoMiaMetak  M  e^oal  to  attTthuig  in  die  Arabian  Nigfata^ 

.  Tb»<iat<ifnlinidwm  of  tba  Eekbae,  on  the  second  misaion,  to 
deflate  firom  the. nana!  ro«te  to  Bagdad,  and  pass  through  Kuw^^ 
diilaD^  has  finnisbad  maleriak  to  our  author  for  a  short  luid  inte-* 
saaliag  <Auipter  on  the  present  state  <rf  KardistaUy^-'-Ihe  ancient 
Chwhifbis;  >  ■which,  as  CHir  audior   observes,   '  derives  celebrity 
from  the  sword  and  pen  of  Xenopbon/     In  more  modem  times, 
il   ponsasass    hiatotical  and  romantic  interest  from   bemg  the 
cmiatry  of  Saladin,  the  vi^ovdiy  rival  m  anna  of  our  Lion4ieaffted 
Biabaid.      Sabtftin,  according  to  a  Persian  manttscri|]*  give» 
letfdK  Eekheo  by  the  'Knid  dief  of  Moohexaee,  was^lbe  son  of' 
dso'poliae  magistrate  of  the  town  of  Tehreet,  who  had  beA 
oMiged^  in  ^  coiHoHuenee  of  an  airay>   in  which  a  m^n  of  a  < 
jaofwafal  frunilybad  been  skmi  by  his  brodier,  to  iy  to  Mosul* 
Tbia-biodier,  Aasadi  eo  dean  (lion  of  tbe  faith),  subee^tuendy  was  i 
plMted  ID  comeoMi  of  the  army  sent  by  tbe  Prince  otf  Balbec^^' 
Nma-KioHleen  (light  of  dieftudi)^  totesistdie  Walee,  better  known>^ 
wSmrOpeanWy  as^dM  SoMan  of*  £gjpt>  then  ^  waning,'  aa^i 
cettttng  «aitbe>Mah(ftttadan  writer,  <  with  the  aoenrsed  iniklels  of" 
Enrope/    Aaaai  no  decn  ebt^aed  snch  favour  widk  tie  Waty,. 
that  he  became  his  yizier,  in  which-  office  he  was  succeeded  by  hb 
nephew^  Saladm  or  Saleh-oo-deeo  (the  armour  of  the  faith).  Thye^,, 
talepts  of  Saiadin  soon  raijw»i  ibkn^Jo. tbe*^oinph^te„niaiuigpmeftt(o 

liWiaiioixxvi»  NO*  lixxiu       ^  c  of 
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of  the  aifaks  of  Egypt)  and  when  in  this  «kvatod  ttatioo,  hm  moHt 
fof^his  father,  who  b«d  remained  at  Mosul.  The  toidaii  Wmai^ 
went  out  to  meet  the  old- man;  ^  for  that  prince  thought  that  she 
conkl  not  too  highly  honour  the  parept  of  the  manto  wWm  he 
aaonbad  the  glory  and  the  safety  of  hie  oountry/  SalniiiB^ 
death  of  the  Walee,  suceeeded  to  the  thionef  and  ~ 
driven  into  war  by  the  jealousy  of  the  former  patroM  of  hit  \ 
tiie  Prince  of  Balbec,  on  d^  death  of  the  kUer  added  Syim-  bf 
conquest  to  Egypt^  •  • . 

'Ilitis  originated  the  power  of  the  celelMfated9aladfai«  BhfM^ 
very  of  Jenualem,  ^e  tiege  of  Asealon,  and  hie  wan  witii  lioee  wha 
are  termed  iniidek,  are  gtweik  at  a  great  length,  and  iheibekJaai  of  the 
€hFftBtian  heroes  are  aSen.  represented  as  nyh^  hcfctfe  his  tjotPrio^ 
flRQOfd*  I  looked  throagh  thk  Tofaane  for  aa  aeeount  of  fhs  inimkafol 
achieviunentB  of  ourgaUant  Rkhard«andsoBien)QatimiOf  hi^lffKbiiiii 
ter,  Matilda,  but  I  looked  in  vain;  and  the  c^nisnon  produoedi.D^ 
fovourable  mprefsipn  of  i^  author  who  could  pass  oyer  aubjec^,  ao 
4ear  to  every  English  xea4er  pf  the  wars  of  Palestine/ — ^vol.  iC  p.  f^U 

Amoof;  the  Kurds,  plundering  is  coandered  a  national  ocnnp^r 
tion;  andwekarnfimn  the  manmscriptjounMdbaforejBaQtioMai^ 
that,  in  the  event  of  a  ragged  stranger  .being  met  with.1 
on  the  Kurdish  frontier,  he  is  aefierely  beateQ  for  u 
brought  sufficient  property  to  make  him  worth  nabbngi 
such  tribes,  and  such  habits,  we  cannot  wonder  that  evta  die  i 
posing  appearance  and  following  of  the  Indian  enroy  'did  n^ 
altogether  secure  his  sumpter  mulei  from  depredation.  In  llfii^ 
as  on  all  other  occasions,  the  Eelchee  united  the  manful  i 
of  his  rights  and  dignity  with  munificence  and  pobeyi-'  i 
persons  of  hamlets  and  petty  tribes'  of  the  diatriot  where  I 
bei7  was  committed,  were  seized  by  him,  and  kept^'' 
until  satisfaction  was  made  by  the  actual  reeloraiaoo  of  th«  ; 
part  of  the  property,  and  a  payment  in  money  for  wbtt' 
not  be  discovered.  The  money  was  diibursed  by  th«  cOlhtftor 
of  the  district.  Here  the  generosity  of  the  Etekhevgeti ' 
of  his  indignation,  and  he  returned  to  the  eoHeetof  thn" 
of  his  personal  loss.  *  The  prisoners  wisre  «ioMow# 
iknd  feasted ;  and,  opening  llie  packages  of  fiagliah 
tures'— (perhaps  a  raah  proceeding,  notwitfastaa&ig- the 
example) — he  made  ^  small  but  valued  presents  io 
tfieir  wives  and  children,  who  had  followed  tibfem- 1#  the  f—fiftf 
It  is  certainly  a  very  fine  situation  to  be  an  Kekbe«  from^Indiaf  ^wia^ 
attended  by  an  escort  of  cavalry,  and  supplied  With  tciesta  tii^Uwm 
i^re  and  bales  of  goods,  can  thus  tnlimkiat^  itr'^iqMnrt^^flSf  to 
pleases,  rtie  veriest  robbers  in  the  habitaUe  worid. 
•  Sennah,  the  capital  of  Ae  pn>vince,  (i.  e»  f^  Ardda^i  ki  lt«r» 
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))U(aii;)  b  ^  Wh>))Dded  1)y  ISHs,  dlat  the  town  lg  not  0eeti  till  yon 
kfe  dbse  td  tfie  duburba.  We  were  pleased  with  its  &|^)earanoe:  tli« 
louses  are  well  tniilt )  and  the  gardens  and  culdva^on  in  the  yicinity 
abnif  toi  fltremg  «&d  pleasing  oontraat  with  the  n^ed  lands  thioogli 
%Ueli  w^had  tmvell^  for  th^  lasl  eight  day».'-**vol  ii.  p,  ir4«*^He]^ 
the  EakbM  Wfts  i^mmd  with  the  greatest  raapect;  two  aona  of 
Ae  Walee  wcro  Mit  to  meel  him ;  wul  the  eldesti  a  boy  of  ten 
yinm  <if  agai  showed  the  preooci^  of  manners  so  observably 
iunong  children  in  the  East.  The  Walee  returned  the  visit  of  the 
JEelchee,  and  invited  him  to  dinner,  A  particular  descriptioa  is 
^ven-of  the  hall  in  which  the  banquet  waa  held  (p.  (277) )  and  we 
amy  w«iU  eonceiv«  that  the  mixture  of  princely  dignity  and  domes^ 
tie  aifliplioity  belonging  to  the  situation  and  character  of  the  Kur-^ 
flMi  fmnce  mtiat  have  given  a  peculiar  zest  to  thi«  entertainment^ 
prfler  iti^  gorgeoui  but  ceremonioua  reception  at  the  Peraian 
i^utt. 
<  He  appeared  to  have  great  pride  in  introducing  the  eelchee  to  the 

ersons  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  None  of  them,  he  said,  counted 
II  Ihan  eight  or  nine  generationain  Ae  service  of  bis  ftmily,  and 
0mm  of  tbwsi  had  been  its  firm  imd  attached  adherents  durii^  a  period 
wi  feui^  centnnei.  **  My  oountry/'  be  concluded^  '*  is  above  two  bunw 
And'  mikadn-langdif  and  neadv  as  much  in  breadth.  We  owe  and 
y«f  aU^^iamia  to  the  kings  of  Persia,  but  we  are  e:(empted  from  that 
pei^raAy  pf  rule  which  otten  ruins  our  neighbours,  who  possess  rich 
l^^ins.  and  wealthy  <;ities»  Ardelan  presents  little  temptation  to  an 
PpinA^p  It  abounds  in  nothing,"  he  add^  smiling,  *<  but  brave  men 
^(i)iardy  horses." ' — ^voL  ii.  p.  277. 

It Hmmi  are  some  families  of  Nestonan  Chnstiaos  resident  at 
Smwuiby  who  have  for  centuries  eiycn^ed  toleration  and  protection 
HodMitbeimild  rule  pf  the  princes  of  Ardelan/to  whom  we  may 
Aorefpre^  in  gratiti^  appl^  the  Peraiaa  proverb,  '  May  thour 
llledow!  never  be  less,' 

*.  iWith  Kwdistan  our  author  concludes  these  volnmes,  hold** 
log  xmlfi' however,  the  prospect  of  hereafter  adding  sketches  of 
Aeother pBovincea  of  rersia  visited  by  the  mission,  »s  well  as  of 
falipftrial  Bagdad  and  famed  Balsora.*  The  condition  required  by 
kuOiJUkJUft  eopoungementi  we  are  sure,  has  been  fulfilled ;  for  the 
fiJJMtflheS:  of  ^ei»ia,  unless  our  own  gratification  in  the  perusal  hex 
iDisM^iijr  jwl99ient,  have  afforded  amusement  and  instruction  to 
idlicibsseft  oi  readers,  and  amst,  make  them  anxious  for  the  public 
cMtom.of.tbe.reioiunder.  Onr  task  would  also  terminate  with 
Xurdistan,  4id  we^not  conceive  that  some  notice  of  the  actual  state 
efpuMic.  iiffaksin  Penia  ought  prove  acceptable  to  such  of  our 

'        ■  lUlM    W      m       ■    .        *   'mm       ■»■■         >■»     »  iiF»i t     ■■     IPI M< 

e  ^aUon  is  rather  a  qurious  comiption^  by  transposition  of  letters,  from  Ul-Busra. 
7""'      .  «  0  a  readers 

(.lU-t-'  *» 
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.ffffifii^t^^^}fPL  commoa  With  ourselves,  view  with  pnxjietj  aU,^i^^Q|s 

i^f^nnJ^  upon  the  interests  of  the.  British  empire  in  India. 

.  JN  ^,^|Uew  jeoraWe  elapsed  since  the  author  of  the  *,Sketches*t  Jfft 

^fifWL  J  and  the  period  has  been  fertile  in  events  by  which  ^e 

,£iituie  political  condition  of  that  country,  and  its  connexion  wA 

j(^f^at  jpritain.  must  be  determined.     Indeed,  at  the  present  n^ 

'^lfi^;i)t  a, crisis  has  arisen,  upon  the  result  of  which  the  indepepd- 

.^^pce.pf  Persia  may  probably  rest.    .The  defence  of  India  from 

^^iifick  by  the  north-western  frontier  was  the  original  motive  for 

nukivatinga  connexion  with  the  Shah  of  Persia;  the  gigantic  am- 

,pitio9  of  Buonaparte^  which  embraced  the  eastern  as  well  as  the 

j,>ye?^ern  world  in  his  scheme  of  conquest^  directed  his  negotiations 

^^pi  ihe  court  of  Tehraun;  and  while  his  influence  predoininafei^ 

over  the  fears  or  the  inclinations  of  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgb^ 

.,na  possessed  the  means  of  offering  to  the  Shah  protection  against 

^RijUKi^,  in  return  for  co-operation  in  the  invasion  of  India.    Failure 

^  pr  indifference,  on  the  part  of  Buonaparte,  to  arrest  the  progress 

I  of  Russian  hostilities,'  opened  the  minds  of  the  king  of  Persia  and 

'Jhis  ministers  to  the  expediency  of  accepting  the  proposals  of  the 

J  JBnglish  government,  to  do  that  by  positive  aid,  which  the  French 

.^^^mperor liad  undertaken  to  effect  through  influence. 

The  preliminary  treaty  in  1809  was  negotiated  and  conclude 

%j  Sir  Harford  Jones^  upon  this  principle.    The  object  of  the 

connexion   was,   however,    strictly  defensive,   and    involved   jio 

odier  condition  but  that  of  affording  a  stipulated  aid  in  money 

or  troops  during  an  invasion  of  the  Persian  territories  .  by  jan 

^iffopean  enemy*     Russia  being  at  this  time  at  war  with  £i)ig- 

^Js^ld^  there  was  no  scrupulousness  as  to  the  nature  of  the  as^ift- 

^^Rnce  yielded  to  Persia,  and  in  addition  to  a  subsidy,  British  ©m- 

^.  J;ers  were  supplied,  to  instruct  the  Shah's  troops.     On  the  change 

^iri  the  political  affairs  of  Europe,  which  made  Russia  the  ally  of 

^^l^n^land  against  the.  common  enemy,  it  became  desirable  thatnios^ 

^  tilities  between  Russia  and  Persia,  involving  England  as  a  party, 

should  be  terminated ;  and  the  treaty  of  Gulistan,  concluded  under 

^  the  mediation  of  the  English  ambassador,  was  the  consequence 

^pf   this  feeling.      Russia  gained  accession    of  territory  by  this 

^^treaty,  and  while  the  outline  of  the  future  boundary  was  sketched 

'  generally  in  words,  the  geographical  details  were  left  for  actiifd 

.  survejr.     The  present  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Persia 

^  i-est  U{)on  the  definitive  treaty  of  Tehraun,  of  1814,  m  which  the 

defensive    provisions    of    the   preliminary   treaty   are     ren^^y^d, 

together  with    the  admission  of  a  right  on  the  part  ..of   Gre^t 

^.Britain,  to, employ,  in  the  event  of  an  invasion  of  the  l^ersian 

,  territory  by  an  European  power  not  at  war  with  Gi^at  Briskly 

the 
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the  means  of  friendlj  negotiations  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
''VidrisS  *;  and  the  likbi%  to  the  subsidy  only  exists  %  ti^  df -flte 
;  failure  of  sueh  negotiation.    The  actual  survey,  ailfi  cfom/eU^^t 
settlement  of*  the  boundary,  have  never  been  complit€!il';iiHa  &e 
jtiresetit  hostifities  between  Rusfela  and  Persia  have  arf^n  1frdxh*a 
'territorial  dispute,   comparatively  insignificant  in  itself,'  btliV''&> 
Serfiich  local  intrigues,  and  religious  exasperation  at  Ae'mciniem, 
hitii  givep  an  importance  likely  to  become  highly  injuribus' in" ib 
'consequences  to  Persia,  Our  readers  may  rely  upon  the  accuracy 
.of  the  following  statement  of  the  occurrences  immediirfely  titte- 
.'<^ing  the  commencement  of  hostilities;  and  as  illustrative  of  tUe 
influence  of  religious  feeling  upon  public  measures  (iii  Pe^ik, 
the  statement  can  scarcely  be  deemed  irrelevant  to  tfie  object  of 
'  Ae  present  Article,    A  tract  of  pasture-ground  near  the  laltebf 
"Gokcha,  in  the  province  of  Erivan,  the  dominion  of  which  pr6- 
^trtlbly  remained  with  Persia,  under  the  general  outline  ofbounditty 
'expressed  in  ffie  treaty  of  Oulistan,  had  been  occupied  by*  a 
tribe   B^bject  to  Russia,   with  the  sufferance  of  the  Pefstdn 
'  %uffi6rities :  the  positive  cession  of  this  very  tract  to  Russia'  hajl, 
dmong  other  questions  of  boundary,  been  negotiated  and  stipu- 
lated for  by  the  Persian  and  Russian  governors  of  the  frontier 
pjoviuces.  Prince  Abbas  Meerza  and  Ueneral  Yermoloff.,   The 
cession  was  not,  however,  confirmed  by  the  Shah,  and  the  tem- 
porary occupation  was  refused.      In  this  occupation,  however, 
the  governor-general  of  Georgia  persisted.    To  enforce  the  rights 
of  Persia  to  the  disputed  pasturage,  the  Shah,  notwithstanding 
the  entreaty  of  the  R/ussian  ambassador  at  his^  court,  that  a  refe- 
rence upon  the  point  should  be  made  to  the  Emperor  at  S|t. 
Petersburgh,  declared  war,  and  invaded  the  Russian  territories. 
The  collateral  causes  by  which  the  Shah  was  induced  to  adopt 
^  this  extreme  proceeding  were,  first,  the  known  disaffection  of  the 
*  chiefs   and  Mahomedan   inhabitants  of  the  provinces  recendy 
ceded  to  Russia  j   and  secondly,  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
mind  *  of  the  king  and  his  subjects  generally,  by  the  exhortations 
and  presence  of  the  Syyud,  or  chief  priest  of  the  holy  shrine  of 
.Kerbela^  who  arrived  at  the  royal  camp  while  the  question  of 
'Var  and  peace   was  under  actual  discussion.      The  following 
'  account  is  from  an  eye-witness  of  the  reception  given  to  this 
bt>ly.man: — 

-    •  On  the  1 1th,  Aga  Syyud  Mahomed  arrived  5  a  vast  number  of 

people,  and  most  of  the  infantry,  without  regimentals  or  arms,  yt^ut 

,  out  \o  meet  him.     The  Shah  sent  out  his  own  tukhti  reewan  (Htteir) 

for  the  S)[yud;    and  some  princes,  and  many  of  the  chief  people 

'pf  the  oburt  did  honour  to  his  entry.    Much  enthusiasm  was  mani- 

« i?8teA  by  the  populace.    To  the  Syyud'b  person  they  could  not  gi?^ 

*"'  liccesiri 
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ac^Ms,  but  they  kisfled  the  titter,  Ubb^  AoIaJdw  bf  Wlibb^lMi  M- 
c«md«d  to  it^  and  collected  tlie  dust  iiduch>  luid  the  anprcBsioiiiitaf  Ae 
mule's  feet  that  bore  him.  The  people  cried  oulirbealiJihMribreiMittt 
and  the  Utter  was  brought  dose  to  the  Shah's  do<^  th|it.the£|^yudiWe^ 
descend  widv>ut  being  overwhehn^  by  the  pqpulacer.  .,8ixar,3e^ 
of  the  chief  priests  entered  the  court  with  hjma,  a^d,Qne|o(,  &9Q]l,w- 
aisted  on  going  in  on  his  mule.  An  officer  of  my  acquaapt^uace,  ifmp 
happened  to  be  there  on  the  spot,  prevented  him.  He  said  j^t  i^ 
ordmary  attendants  of  his  Majesty  seemed  quite  to  hare  lost  s^h^  ift 
their  duty  to  their  sovereign,  and  were  occupied  in  pay&ig'*tne}f  di^W>- 
tion  to  the  Syyud.  The  Shah  came  to  the  door  of  tin^  66tot  td'rt- 
telve  him,  and  the  enthudasm  of  the  populace  seetncrd  to  bb  domttnl* 
aicated  to  the  royal  hearts,  as  the  Shah  and  the  Pri&ce  Royal  Wej^ 
Utterly  in  speaking  of  the  misfortunea  of  the  Esitfafai' uder  t£e 
RiMitfaa  government.  Aga  Sjryud  Mahomed,  "with  a  ^aite  «f -Me 
thoosaod  mooUahs  (priests)^  have  a  aeparate  eiican:^[ntteifet»  Twe  priBoes 
luive,  by  order  of  the  Shaiv  pitched  near  hiia,  profesaedly^^  prev^ 
the  intrusion  of  the  populace,  but  secretly  to  pvev«at  too  gaaarala 
xnanifeetation  oC  pvblic  esteem  and  consideration.  Another  jdetaob- 
ment  of  holy  men,  under  MooUah  Aimed,  of  Maragha,,Teaphf4jd^ 
yesterday,  covered  vrith  winding  sheets,  and  we  hear  th^t  the,  J^eeHB 
of  the  reliffion  of  most  of  the  principal  cities  are  floddug  to  tUb^4^int 
The  Shah  has  twice  visited  the  Syyud,  and  on  one  occasion  nis  Ma- 
jesty said,  *'  I  am  anxious  to  shed  the  spoonful  of  blood  that  retiialds 
in  my  weak  body,  in  this  holy  cause ;  and  it  is  my  wish  to  KaWiniiily 
windmg-sheet  a  written  evidence  from  you,  that  the  inqufring'^fii^UB 
may  at  once  recognise  my  seal,  foi^ve  my  ein^,  and  adnA^ trftUHit 
delay,  my  entrance  into  heaven.'" 

In  reading  the  above  description,  it  is  nnpoesiUe  noV  t^  ike 
atrudk  with  die  similarity  to  the  language  and  conduct  of  Ekiroj^n 
monardis  during  the  age  of  the  Crusades ;  and  it  ii  not  ■nrpnUfic 
that  the  graver  considerations  of  policy  should  lurve  been  awgleetaa 
under  the  excitement  of  religious  euthumasm.  The  Syyud  iHMst 
also  have  found  in  the  state  of  the  Mahomedan  provinces  re« 
cently  acquired  by  Russia,  and  the  supposed  ccmfusion  attendant 
on  ilae  death  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  topics  for  combinuig 
motives  of  probable  woridly  advantage  with  the  pr^ny^  in 
heavenly  favour.  The  decision  was  taken  for  war,  and  tUe  fust 
successes  of  the  Persians  justified  the  expectation  of  asairoitice 
.fixmi  the  Mahomedan  population ;  the  further  progress  pr  the 
campaign  has,  however,  been  most  disastrous,  and  j[^bri2.  'the 
aecond  city  in  political  importance  to  Tehraun,  by  tint  nitest 
account,  was  threatened  with  attack.  This,  howevetv  ii^6^a 
My  only  a  demonstration,  as  Russia  will  nadtfoUy  look  lo  £nv«n, 
as  the  most  useful  aoqubition,  and  as  a  sufficient  nldraimifitoalsia 
for  die  faostilittes  into  which  ahe  ha»  certairfy  in  -  aoaM»  tooatttt^ 

beeii  forced,  "—  '»  >w,ujti-., 

Envan, 
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EdMui>  die  capiltl  <tf  PoHJian  Armema^  i»  $o^  ditualted  -m  Jk> 
«#ittniiid  Ibe  entrance  into  tbe  Turkkh  ami  Peroiaoi  tcnitonea ; 
Ae  MunouildiBg  dbCriet  if  fertile^  and  although  the  pffe«e»l  fmt 
»  vtitenable'  against  a  regnlar  attack,  the  ]x>Ation  is  imsceptobte 
of  being  made  almost  impregnable  to  the  attempts  of  ettber 
Torks  Of  Persians.  The  precipitancy  of  the  Shah  has,  as  far  as 
the  subsidiarv  treaty  is  concerned,  deprived  him  of  a  right  to 
the  stipulated  assistance  of  Great  Britain,  and  consequently  le^t 
him  at  tbe  mercy  of  a  powerful  and  offended  neighbour.     It  is 

.  not,  however,  to  be  anticipated,  that  the  conquest  of  Persia^ 
even  if  it  were  practicable,  or  even  that  any  veiy  Urge  cession  of 
P^vian^rritory  can  enter  into  the  immadiate  views  of  Russia. 
Th«  pneseat  hostilitiea  must  have  shown  the  unsettled  siat0,  as  to 

'  jdlegiaBca,  of  the  Mabonedan  population  on  her  own  frontier,  aftd 
mwt  diaainish  the  aoal  for  furwer  conquest  io  the  same  diiectioii* 

'  To  this  feeling  must  be  added  the  conviction  that  the  integrity  of 
Persia  is  so  iniportant  to  England,  as  an  outwork  to  the  Bntish 
empire  in  India,  that  althou^  present  circumstances  may  not 
ailow  of  audioritative  or  direct  interference,  means  might  hereafiter 
be  found,  even  under  a  diminution  of  territory,  to  render  the  Shah 
of  Persia  in  reality  a  more  troublesome  neighbour  to  Russia  than 

^  be  has  hitherto  been.  The  exaction,  therefore,  of  severe  terras 
by  Russia,  on  the  close  of  the  present  hostilities,  would  probably 

,  impose  on  England  the  necessity  of  a  more  intimate  and  com* 

•  mending  connexion  vritb  Persia,  as  an  equipoise  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  her  natural  strength ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
hoth  Ihe.Shak  and.his  people  would  readily  purchase  protection 

:  from  neighbours,  collectively  and  individually  odious,.. eve^  by 
acknowledged  dtpendance  upon  a  nation  respected  for  its  power, - 

,  end  beppi^  plaeed  at  too  great  a  distance  to  be  regarded  with 
aagr  fiseiiiigs  of  jealousy. 


.  jAbt.  in.— I.  An  Essay  on  the  Application  of  Capital  to  Land. 
By  Sir  Ediward  West.'  8vo.  London. 

^f   nemafki  on  Certain  Modem  Theories  respecting  Rents  and 

, ,  prices.  I^ondon  and  Edinburgh.  8vo.  1 82t. 

^.  Thfi  Prinaples  of  AgricvUure*  By  William  Bland,  Jun.  Svo* 
/  .   1827. 

NO-  man  wlio  has  pud  the  least  attention  to  the  conduct  of  the 
pmodiod  press  in  this  country  during  tbe  last  five  years,  can 
have  laiM  «e  observe  the  pccseiwring  ^orts  whioh  have,  been 
. eMMleto pemuide the  public diat. the  prosperity. and  wealth  of  this 
empire  owe  their  origin  and  increase  prinapally,  if  npt  j6xclusively> 
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9»  Otr^A^rimMtiawki^^MM: 

ivi^i^tfsdiUiifiorictf  ihe'soarcei^of  fii^  'weaiMi(  il>poinMMMMii 
flttefaifjt{<to  elevste  »tlMr:iii««r^8to  of  riimwiactotigy  ftnd^^cdttiBMtcer 
<mfA»4epg6B^h/t[  wk^iht  nrin;  of  ^O0e>of  agttbutoonK.  m^ov^ 
indeniytis  lie^ttoHi]^  mvch  to  <bewott«tefe4ittti  'Tte  ^aiT"^ 
wiMre'^oi MMii^ in ^09 cmm^ w^gemrtfyy tf  ifM miiiirttiwiiy;' 
ib^dfiabfM  oS  ckiest  tfaeir  cdmpatiiois  «•«  nmytly'{^^iw>iis*wb6 
dR^:ap1uive»b66ii^c6aeenked  id  mwu£actan»  or-tmcto^^^aori^lMWMi 
tli0]fi'am^iun»fbidab]y  amduncKHimcaiUy^'M  Jto'scM'iib  aiidiie'Mllh^ 
tmii  impoteance  lipoti  th^'  Mdtttrf*  df  that  elasi^iitilii  i^ida  th^t 
fpAtif^lty  aMociate«  n  Above  laH/ die  bulk)  oPllidr  read^rtfiam' 
ogigsdtm  eoooMKudtl  iptwsuitB ;  i  andy  *probabl^,  *aiaivft'aak>i^ 
dnit  whb'Tnay'cnteitaia  *iol«'Conwict  tie^i^  upon-  ibeieihiubjeiitti^ 

of  those  whose  good  opinion  they  find  it  pr«6tabl9t6  itoavtl  •  >  S«dly* 
i*»1apprelKnH^«ra)  dnr/trile'ioUTces''of  tlla  effbits  iritiifli*we^lee 
dmiytmade  to dapiBoiate  agrieoltanUindustrytitt the^eitnuMioft of* 
tlMi^lic.  Whalt9er^iiiay'|i>e  its  weight lin  tha  Cbap«|Hof/^j 
Stapheq^nitiisiiiuiaifefll^that  tliriiiteiests  of<  tfaia  iMat4t]^io#tadt' 
hnaanhtof  iitemal  «»eonomy  are  not  ffMyr^pnmn^tod  nUtbeJ^RaU' 
pnUioifif I  Ldlten/ :  WJi^nwe  codsMer  the>weaMi^aBidtaQmbM<^ 
Qfvtii^>)pec)^B»cii^)loyed^  the  cultivation  of  the  soii^titlnuit  ba- 
adkteilAed!  that  tthey  bear  no  proportion  whatater  as  a"*^  itading 
pwhlic5  t^AaitythertdatBes^ttfae  commnnity,  '     < 'Ot  ^  >tM  * 

diWematt  adve^  to^ttoiher  oireuiaatance  whidi-tetidi  tcffprny-^ 
dtiocM  aflttOAgt  «f«|t»aod'0pce€hmoiiger9  by  profesMan^'  anulniiatly' 
l^^m eatimatd'of  :dio  importanee  of  agricnkofe.  To petceiveitbt > 
groMrtktof  anaaafactareBand  cooMDorce/ieqiHrea'  a^nvaidl'fceblaii 
eadr^nirf inteUeet than.tetraoe  the  progress 4if  agikuttiaw^  saii#/ 
e|wey  om  know9  that  aoiong  d»  people  to  ^cm  we  have  aU«dMt/ 
'4ki  Hon  apparentib«8  ac  do  nott  eaiitent&iM'eadem  elt<rati^/i 
!B9r0ry  new  manufitctitriog  eatablisiuneiit  presents -a  tan^ble^Olgectr' 
vikieh  arrests  attention;  but  where  a  wasteiiaa  bea»in€losed'aiid't 
randeced  prodaotivey  or  the  produce  of  land  drelkly  id'eiUtivatioiiu 
has  been  moieased  perhaps  four  or  five4bld^  b^  the  iHtvadii«tida>f 
olSiai  limproved  system  of  husbandry,  the  ^rcUmstance  tnsTf  <easil^<! 
rem^  I  unknown  to  any  ane  except  the  immediate  beeupiiip-^'> 
atlfaAte.eviHi  atfithe  bcslt  but  the  passing •  aotice  of  a  iteryieoaud 
tracted  circle  of  neighbours)  and  leaves  no  maAn  b^'whidi  itmayii 
baitrao^wat  a  disknt  periods  Materiids  cixist' iii"d[>tiiidaate 
v^ticbiienablfr  ua  to  lobtain  ««4inrect  anddisUnot  mw^of  tbe^iii^ii 
ccmseifwUdiydaringaflfy  given  period^  has  trittaiplaaa<in,tbe(4?aa»«M 
m^lMfUnd  munrfaotunes  o^  the  ooantoif  f 'but  ,wie  |Mas<9«  no  'sodi'i 
pif)i^<«UAa Mibereon  te found  an estiitiate of 'tbeadditsad^wU^^ • 
>virtiMi  Wi  JiooeipariQd^  a^  jpomiJcatstidaijiauA  aldftiltitwsbaaiiyJ 

«.  t  may 
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■itlitbapre  m^  to  dwi (produce -ofnlfa^  loiL  jrXf  dt>»mtfer|iQBiibh0 
t9<  protftioe  >««icb  dadl^  me  .clitit entertain  ino-soit  of  doufatrtbu^il^ 
iem^cid  .thQtrcapita),>(lliii^'«lulI>  mnditkipe^evonuite  app^ed»to. 
iPtfitidi  iigniSultom>  fron  Hbout.  dM  middk  Df.ithe^.Jbaf'ii8€fitui^ 
<ki^«]ii  lo  the!  preaeDik^tiitid^  would. tcktriji  Sfpaaritoilie -^qiiifee^hui 
iffipoftaaftifis  jtbe  adymlngfta  whkb^ir  aotooiyledgtf  toliaveibeB* 
dofiyedt'WkbiniitWitsiHiite  fi€no4>iOf  ^e,  Amn  tbe*  eftpitd)t>tUr 
i^l^fwiifgrw  A9d'  the  leneigj  •nplojed  ib  Bntbh  *  iiuaiclfaotiirQi>  aod. 
,€QMnardeir.  iBuit»>b€>cim»e.  the  publioido  aot 'gee  >tbft»augmcBtnl'i 
t^i^mbicii/  a*]mi|^r0ved  system  ef  r]DMisbaiidiy''<haft  ^amieutoi  tbei 
'PffKliieej<o£ftbe  '^K^  in  the  atme  taagibte  manneiv  in  wkioipiifaegq 
see<the;mGneii9e,lhal'haB}takeQ  place linuthecomttCDCA  and'colhiii* 
miikiftt }|he<cof»Qti7^i  Ah^^ are  too-  eagiiy  led iby:  peraoBSi 'whby  fimslt 
iiilerB«t(Ot}pn^udiQt>  mak  totdeesive  lbcm><toi  b^riieve' thlkt<iioc8ttd»> 
addi^nbaa^ifiiactibeaa-flQadey:      >  > .-     >-;    i  >.  >.  -<<//  >^.!ti<. 

iThfr/efiiHrta  ttf.ttie  eksa  of  writers  towhom  we/hanit  aUfxieik 
haveufffoved  ^the^scrtifcaiof  miidK  heart«bttiiiiiig<  alid 'diiixHitcfaW* 
Tbeythava^sidit  the  comxtmmty  iato  parties taad  factions  v'eatb  «if» 
^ri)idi isutao^  to  rriewitao«n^HiterMt  a»-difltiiict'fram><if(piilt 
diattetriiiaUj  oppased*  to^  ike  good  of  die  ^bofaj    TFheouiiaara* 
and'  QCCftipMaoB'ioi'  land  iare  iwliieed^to'loolt  uj>oii  tfiei  maimfikMi 
tHftnii of  jthis  country  aa:a  bocfy  which  endttAnooiB' (oi'dGpliy^> 
thfMduofi  the  fair  returoi;  iK^Uoh  dneyare  cntided  toidersfls  fttim<  tUs' 
cultivation  of  the  soil  ;'wh3e>  the  latter^  in  tfieic'taniy  are  taitgbt 
to.«ifW)ih0>ifomieciB8  a  gr«»dj  ftod  insataabW  elass)  es^erto  r6b 
thtm<oC:tba  praita  whicl>:4iey  httve  a  ri^t  to.espect  from  thw^ 
capitals:   Th^'COm-^giowen  and  cotftoi^spiaaer  ard<  thusjoitt^tisv 
iiiati)F<iaalaBees/;traiaed  tx>  regard  each  otber,  if  not  as  emMwiea 
mAo  8hoMfalLibe;annihibii|ady«at  leaat  aa  rinral8:wfao  oaghtctOfbe 
Mttloht4-rrand,  if  possible/circuo^treirted.    Nothings  'however^  «a«( 
ia.in]^,:  be  .-more  uwwasoaabb  than  the  jealonsy  'thus  excited  b^ 
twef^iwoidasaesy^wbase  inteiesls,  nMhen  correctly  aiewed,  wilttbn* 
f<liiad  knitttogetlief  inbondathat  oMinotbe  sevecad  witboutveriovkr 
injury. -tot  b^thk    At  a  moment,  therefore^  vrfieamuch  raifcbiavOUtf 
imhiilrjttia'CKerted  in <4owing~  disced;  we  tkpk  at  our  duty  tO' 
point  oul^r fas.  dialiootly^ias  Pfe  ckn^  hom^hnoij  the  welftu-^'of^idi^ 
oue  -^lai^  ift'bouod  up  in  tthe  prosperity  of  their  neighbouM;«^ 
how>ineTitably:the^depreaiiou:  of  either  of  diese  iuiportan*  inMneali' 
mital'iit  the  ead  i<eadi.and:affK9t  dbe  otberw  '  mi 

>Ilb>  wtilltnot^.  we  -thiaky  pcqh^  impmcticabb  to  eoUfideeeVieiY 
inquirer, ':whce&  iaind  is*  not  «Bsiaved,  by  the  most<  invincibtb' 
prcMidiociiyflhitl^^^  we  j^fer  to  the  extent  of 'the  capital^mM 

banted  in  a^ieu^uDe,  ot  to  tibe^pioductiTe  diaraoter  of  d^  labom' 
empiiB'ly^di^^l^^^'the  oultivation  of  the  soil  is>iiiovejiMportaat 
tO(  imiitmttBius&t^  ckdaigft^tfaaftithfiMpiort^  'wgmqm^^if^nmm^^' 
t..\i*iii  "  the 
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tililDl."    '       '^'"I'l'l*.     »'        '  '     .'        '     *''  •'    Ml    ill     ,.  •      ■•   lit// 

f  «J Pr0tt*  tbcT'lRraJir  iw  wkidi'  tkoe  m«ll«ni  wfu  iiiwt^iiiig  Iraatod^ik 
M|bl  'te  taitgitMMl  thsi  m«Diifaotiifii  are  in  thiiwlwiiybefaig 
iim\  tiM^  ibey  aakevn  additioD  \»  the  qwntilgr)  af  dw  ioodiiip- 
mired  for  the  8uppoito£llidiiopiAi[li0o^  Waahcndi^ 

Mve  Araght  that  even  «'tbild  oMghltpfroawre'thd'  ktanodil^i^f  ibck 
s^ndtitttU'  The  apfriUiatioa  of  ^  mottTngeniow  mmknmywffm 
ii^eMedf  by  the  ynt  of  man  ib  the  MwioalMi  o£  cottoa  da  dndk, 
nivercm, bjr  an^fMiMtbiltty^  add  one  ipumt»ike'€fumMAfki<jom 
ft^/m  iiM>n  an  acre  of  land;  ita  emctu'vomfyio  aiuMa  the 
owner  or  agrievttand  (Mod^ee  to  Mbiaealeii  gma  qwiHilj  'ef 
HmMight  'coiiimaditiet  with  a  tsiaUar'  oanmrnptida '  w  <om  aai 
kMf.  No  pfopoaition  cttn,  we  tkiA^  he  dearer  tfaan>  ifaa«'4ha 
fruits  and  Tegetahle  prodtiecioiis  of  the  eardi  coaatknte'tfa  (oMnii^ 
iMttUl  sidles  cf  a»f  oosntry ;  and  that  all  mmts  Mfe  ioiMldy 
niok^  to  aigriciiltuM[dian  to  any  other  pi»finwan'of  lifew  Whete 
ihe  rtaitttr  '•  ia  -ibparlially  inveaCigalDd^ '  it  wtii  appear  Aat  gnuBt«f 
tMi^'kittd,  fieeh  aiaat,  wine^  oil^  and  «  l<nig  H^  ot  it  nhtm, 
aU  preeeed offi^adly  ftwH the ontorariaig  andwatdifiJ  €ag3a-4rf the 
•peaMBt  9  and  that  the  mann&ctiuttr -laeroly  exercieea  hie  imkietiy 
ttpoA  die  prodifttions  of  the  culttvator*  Thtie  art  standa  » 
debted  to  the  husbandman  for  materiuls  to  work  npon,  aiid  whit 
itwUs  to  nature  eetabliehee  only  aepedee  of  wealth  eubeietii^ 
by  mntuai  convention  or  compact,  anbject  ta  the  iiiciBeitadee  ^ 
time  and  die  caprice  of  eustcnn.  Agriculture  abne  can  stand  its 
ghrand  aaoidst  &eae  revolutione ;  £31*  the  coltivation  of  the  eardi 
must  always  command  attention  in  some  place  or  oidien  it 
discounged  and  depressed  in  one  country,  it  will  necessai%  tab 
•l«foge  in  another.  About  two  oenteiriee  ago,  Gabrid  Hattee 
"vtftj  sensibly  obserred,  '  that  ykheid  and  other  useful  grain,  lihe 
the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  ocean,  wilt  force  their  way  in  sonte 
-plaee  or  odier ;  if  you  check  them  in  Europe,  diey  may  break 
forth  in  Tartaij  or  the  West  Indies/  A  French  writer,  widi 
equal  good  sense,  observes,  that  ^  apiculture,  destroyed  hj 
•various  causes,  traveroea  the  earth,  flying  fipom  place  to  place 
where  it  is  oppressed,  and  taking  up  its  rest  where  it  is  peiiuitted 
t0i>  breathe  fredy-^it  reigns  at  present  where  nothmg  was  fct|n^fy 
'^  be  seen  but  deserts  $  and  piaees  in  which  it  once  leigiiedasa 
tiow  only  deserts/  -     ' 

The  introduction  and  generd  cultivation  of  artifidd  gralnfljij 
and  the  dtemate  qvteas  of  green  crops  and  tiUage,  ouitua%  auf- 
porting  each  other, — ^the  green  crops  providing  an  hnnaMe  aSu 
dition  to  the  food  consumed  by  cattle,  whichj>  in  their  tum^  gUe 
a  great  increase  of  manure  for  enriching  tha<p^|>iiih>iw  mada  aa 
V ' '  incdcttlable 
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whilst  the  lue  of  better  impIementSi  and  the  appUcation  o^tm^ 
jcbfaurjt  ta womm-.  apitailteiral  operalkm*  imwmAy  fvfov/mil  by 
IbeHfakpcky  h«vi»*itoiiiidQmUy<  reduotd  the  nanb^f  lof  soeAiatid 
-aaiiHals  ivkidb  iniisltfi^AffWiatthave  been  «iDftlojred  ^  tbt  piino* 
Macntjon^of  aniimproiwd  and  trtinded  tiUageyf .  ...^  . .  n>M 

It^<Biagr<>nDt 'bertaoufliy  peilM|pfl>  tet  pieaeot  our  modern yinm 

•  fewiapedneiiii  of  wbathas  been  e&oted  ai^fQe  th#  comiile«e% 
^limfet  ef  4faaieighlecalk  octttnry  bythe  esertions'  and  Mkim  ^  ithi 
«gricidtauiti  ^  Ihia  counlryii  The  ndrtb^^aaitttm  allele  oif^thn 
coun^ifff  Noilfolk'  Goniaiitt  much  «iceUmil.laiid^>  wtpnaowej 
mtfaflklaqie  propoitiofi  q£  aoil  of  veiy  infertiP ><ylelity»  Uniljjtilht 
igomariicement.  of  the  last  eeatuiy^.this  extenswetraetiOfiAaiid 
^etntHMedt  very  naarlj  id  aelalt  oS  nature.;  aBdAt»mprove|ii#a|t 
-dtitn:  fidnii'die  ^intfodnctioo  of  the  turnip  m  aa  object  of  6pi4 
tiUage*.  Until  Ae^begiBnitig  of  the  eigbtceath  centufjv  tbiaiva^ 
JuaMe  toe<  waaiettkrated  among  ua  only  in  giurdaia  or  elhar 
fimaUi  apote,  ior  culinary  imurposea;  but  Lend  Townshaad^  al»- 
laadiiig  iijiq;  George  tie  first  on  one  of  hia  ex^tuniQua  to  Qer^ 

V < -«•  IterHfiMii  \mW^ DvMritttiMi 4l  6ritil%'  MtkM llie iMMiMdlillMlioii  puifitm^ 

d«^My  growne  to  bte  muche  more  fniitefull  than  it  hath  Iteeo  b  times  paste :  tbe^cjuue 
ts,  that  iSr  oure  countriemen  ar«  growne  to  bee  more  paineTtii,  slIMiI,  intf^mfti^ 
'4IM>ire*fMo«f]>«iice  of  guyae  i  iMDttiocb  liiat  ny  apyvebroin,  or  tnl*.  feloiVM^ : tiMr  m^ 
:M  lli^p««seQt,peat  pDmmoditjre  in  a  little  (viwae  i  whereas,  of  l^e  jearf  i^  gr^  co^H 

md  negligent  oceu* 

im^fed  ^ottditba  ojf'tbe  htmm^  ttid  enbelUiee  Mi 
trecitflmtb  mcb  iirdiy  to«fl^  of  ,^e  runa  oharnster  md i09(»9my  of  Jw jtim«v, ;)Mt 
wf  ^9  tempted  to  traascribe  the  passage : — 

*  '  S9  common  were  all  sorts  of  tre^ne  vessels  in  old  time,  that  a  mntn  should  IMSy  AM 
^har  pi^ee  bf  peii^tei<(bf  wbieh  oae  peradventOre^  was  a  salte)  in  a  gned  limerta 

iM^i  ABdytt^^  sU  thi4  icti9slii|F  (i|  it  may  be  .so  jastlj  caUed),  tb/sy  were  #qv9t 
.  i^e  to  lire  and  pay  their  rents^  at  their  d^ys,  without  selling  of  a  cow,  or  a  aorse.or 

more,  alihough  they  pa!d  but  four  poands,  at  the  uttermost,  by  the  year.  Sti<ft,  mk, 
^Wtbeit'pdielty^  IhatK  sows  bne  old  fanher  bad  been  si  Ihei alehooe^  a  thing e»^f 
t^m4  inlhifodayil,  ainfi%8t  six  or  sfven  of  bia n#igbbQUc»,  and  thprr^fm  »^bnjffr^ 
^dM>w,what  itore  he  had,  did  cast  down  his  purse,  and  therein  a  noble,  or  six  shillings  in 
^▼er,  unto  them,  it  w^  rery'lilcflly  that  all  the  rest  could  not  Uy  down  so  noMich'  li^m^ 

"fti  "Wb^teas  lo^ylinM,  aUbbugh,  pertulfontttrej  fenrfoaad  of  oM-icat-be  ittpnyrtd 
^l^iH^  mt  a^  poundf^  yet  will  the  ferffier  think  hi*  pins  wy  wnMl  towd  ^m^ 

•f  hiu  t^VOi,  it  bp^  have  not  six  or  seven  years'  rent  l^ing  by  him.  therewith  to  purchaae 
^4  n^wlease':  besiaes,  a  faif  garnish  of  pewt^  on  his  cowboard,  three  of  fouf- fearer 
JMli/itfliMUiir«o^«rieliandcarpetool  «spesCrT>nalv^«altfl>nb<li^  (oMwiae,  <Jif  <i0t 

a  wbolo  nest,)  and  a  dozen  of  spoons  to  (umish  up  the  soto.    This  aUK>  l)e/fi^eth  toJip 

Ua  own.clttu':  for  wh^  stock  soever  of  money  he  gatheretb  in  all  bis  years,  iiiS|Ofton 
'Wen  tMI  W<i  landk»rd*will  takd  such  order  with  bim  for  th^  teme,  Whbti  he  HJobweth 
-IfVleaib^^lwlilth  is  commonly  eight  or  ten  years  befom  if  ^  expiredy  ifilh'tfc  ;iii  »n99r 
^liffMN^  gnm^.toAi^vstofB^  tbatif  bAmi^  not  to  his  ^  jo  low.b«i§we»  anoHl^.rtuU 

lieD  in  for  a  Itnm^on,  and  sf  defea;t  ^im  outright,)  that  it  shall  never  trouble  him  moM 
='«A  the  h^rV  (K  beard.  whe6  the  barber  bath  wiidied  Add  shaven  it&oniliis^u^u^ 

oUlfcliJjii  ji  manyj 


:itf  in»P)p««seni,grea(  pommoaiiye  m  a  iitue  cvwne ;  wnervna,  0%  m^  jm 
yfM  hih  yielded  buV  small  profite,  anfl  this  only  thorowe  the  idle  and : 
*^oktlott  of  such  as  manured  knd  had  the  same  in  occupying.' 
niHe^^wfaerettettarin  the  improved  oonditbaof  tbo  famoii  ttid 
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many,  in  the  quality  of  secretary  of  state.'  observed  the  ti 
cldtiV«^  In  ob^  ancTeiteiiiSVe  fiilrfs,  ks  TofltfeV  fo^  caM 
imMiig  (ermity  oV^r  lands  natui^lly  biatten ;  ^t/d ja^  li/Ss  %^ 
tV  E^ifand,  he  brotight  over  with  him  soihe  df  md'^, 'ddid 
itt'dtim  recoinmfended  Ihe  p^ctice  'Wiich  he  ha3'  ivimJE^M 
tb'<^l  adoption  bf  his  own  tenants^  who  bccupikd'^W'sJlu  isi- 
niair  to  thit  of  Hanover.  The  estpeiiment 'is4c<^ffed)  dfe 
<*liliiv^tk)n  of  field  turnips  gradually  spread  pVer '*th^"M*61f4 
TOuWty  of  i^orfolk;  and  m  die  course  of  time  it  Us[s'^Acle  m 
i^i!jr'  into  every  other  district  of  England.  The  f<BpUtaifi(Hf  df  the 
^6miijf  as  an  agricultural  district  dates  firom  the  vast  ihlbro^^i^^ 
bf  hjsatlis.  Wasted.  sheep-wal)c9,  and  warren's,  by  ihcipsiii^  kml 


rents  have  risen  in  that  county  from  one  or  two  shillings  to  tiffeea 
bf  twenty  shillings  per  acre ;  a  country  of  sheep-walks  and  ratlbft!- 
^varrens  has  been  rendered  highly  productive  \  and.  by'^diht  (if 
management,  what  w^'thns  gained  has  been  pf'^rveif  add''Jm- 
-  proved  even  to  the  present  moment.  Some  of  the  fiti'esit  cot^ 
crops  in  the  world  are  now  grown  on  lands  which,  I^efbre  tll^ 
introduction  of  the  turnip  husbandry,  produced  a  v^ry  k^WM^ 
Supply  of  grass  for  a  few  lean  and  half-starved  rabbiu,  Mr. 
Ipolquhoun,  in  his  '  Statistical  Researches,^  estimated  the  xAm 
of  the  turnip  crop  annuaHy  grown  in  this  country  at  fburtei^ 
thillions ;  but  when  we  further  recollect  that  it  enables  Ihef  igirl- 
feulturist  to  reclaim  and  cultivate  land  which,  without  its  aidi 
would  remain  in  a  hopeless  state  of  natural  barrenness;  tb^n 
leaves  the  land  so  clean  and  in  such  fine  condition,  as  almbst  to 
insure  a  good  crop  of  barley  and  a  kind  plant  of  clover,  ^d'  thift 
this  clover  is  found  a  most  excellent  preparative  for  wh^at,'it  W&l 
appear  that  the  subsequent  advantages  derived  from  i'cM^'*6f 
turnips  must  infinitely  exceed  its  estimated  val^e  'ik  lo^d^  fflt 
cattle.  If  we  were,  therefore,  asked  to  point  olit  thd  mdS^du^ 
ivho,  in  modem  times,  has  proved  the  greatest  beiiefdbtcii^to'thii 
community,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  fix  upon  the  iki^^t^iis 
nobleman,  whom  the  wits  and  cpurtiers  of  his  bwn  dav  w^ 
pleased  to  laugh  at  as  ^  Turnip  Townshend.'  In  sdmetmd^'f^ 
than  one  hundred  years,  the  agricultural  practice  which  he  mtr^ 
dnced  from  Hanover,  has  spread  itself  throu^out  dii^  coub'ti^I 
add  how  yields  an  annual  return  which,  probably," ^t^fe^ds'tfii 
interest  of  our  national  debt.  ' ' 

Th^fe  are  few  individuals  Who  hold  a  more  distingni&ecl  j>l«^ 
among  agricultural  improvers  than  the  Earl  of  'EgrenitJnt*: '  fbft;^ 
yeark'ago,  the  Stag  Farf,  at  Petworth,  consisting  of  between 
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j?QP  aop  80p,,^pi;^.(>f  land^fpresje/jitj^a.a  wild  forest  ^cepc^  pyi^Py 
sp/ij^aip  Yff th  fvns.e, . sjtunte^  ai\d,jrubt>isli,  aud  would  havg 

'f^n  d^^pf  W  ^t  fiye  ahUliQgs  p^r  atCre/  .Somewhere  about  179.9^ 
j)ae^n9ble.o\vo(er  of  thi9. unproductive  tract  undertook  to  imprpve  , 
ly.  ^jie  tipber  was  felled ;  the  underwood 'grubbed ;  every  part 
of  the^  a^oimd,  ha3.been  sjpce  e&ctually  diained;  and  the  whol^ 
mck>^ed.^pa  .divided  into  proper  nelds  bjr  neat  and  regular  white- 
moriji  Jli^age?^  .Under  a  wellrarranged  system  of  tillage,  it  yiei<^ 
J>fifl^y,  iar€;s^  apd  ipmips-^-cloyec,  rye/.<?hicory,  rape,  and  other 
artificial  grasses^  in  gi^eat  profusjoj^;  tne  crops  are  so  luxuriant, 
i^ii^^t  few  tracts^  jwhich,  let  e^ven  for  thir^  shillings  per  acre,  can 
p^  <;on§i(ler^d  n^ore  productive.  Ten  Quarters  of  oats  and  five 
quai'tejrs  pi  wheat  gr^  now  raised  upon  an  acre  of  land  on  whi|Qp 
II  sheep  would  have  starved  before  this  ipipr9yement,  .  ,  ^  . 
J,  li^ue^  uiore  than  fifty  years  ago,  (plumber  Park,  which  beloDgi 
tp  his,  grace, the  Duke  pf  !^(ewcastIe,  and  contains  up  le^s  ^laji^ 
^OQQ  acr^s  pf  land,  was  a  black,  dre^ry^  unproductive  ,|xie9^ 
^i^ii^  the  limits  of  the  ancient  and  once  extensive  fp^^^^^ 
SnerwjcK)d.  Atput  176O,  the  genius  of  agriculture  lighte<^  upon 
tl^  desplate  wast;e : ,a  magnificent  mansion  w^  built  by  t^  PP,V{$ 
awuer;  the  he^th  disappeared;  2000.  acres  w,ere  {)lan^q^,jw|^^^ 
il^w  exhibit  the  ^^gjree^bl^  appearance  of  thriving  timber  op  very 
large  di^qiisionsy  and  die  remai^ng  2000  ^ore^^  u|ide^,^  spirited 
and  jqtelligent  system  of  husbandry,  yield  <excellent  c^op9  of,,di^ 
fjerent  grains  and  grasses :  beside^  pther  live  stpck;  the,  ^e,<^p  i  f<^4 
Qi^  a  di^tn.ct  which  half  a  century  ago  was  perfectly  barren,^ |BLiifC|^ 
^t  least  to  four  thousand  annually.  ,    ,  ,  ..,. 

^^,  ^Thje,  jparish  of  Elford,  in  Staflfordshircj,  pontains  about  I90Q 

!icf^8  pf^land.  Until  the  year  17.65,  when  an  apt  w-aspbta^pefl 
pr  ificlosiqg  it,  the  greater  part  was  comnwn-field^  andjc^JH 
fttantly  und^^  t)ie  plough:  it  yielded  but  little  r^pt^ j^i(jl|  mU| 
myidhdifficulty  by  a  tenantry  in  very  low  circumstance^,  ^mif^ 
m^,  in<rl.o?urjQ|  tne  rents  have  risen  five-fold,  while  tbe.pcciipi^ra 
nayei^in  an  ecjual  ratio,  incre^ed  in  opulence.  Qf  the  Iftnd  \m 
ihis  parish,  about  600  acres  are  annually  in  tillage;  thes^,  ar^. 
st;at]ed  to  produce  now  as  muchgrain  for  the  marl^et  as  the';w'^pjj^ 
pa,vish  did  in  its  open  state.  T^e  cheeae  now.  madp  exf:^d^J^ 
ttie,  proportion  of  tjhree  to  one^  the  quantity  made  before  the  |j[b^ 
clp^ure;^  and  the  proportion  of  beef  aud  muttoi^  h^s^bepq^a.^^^ 
ntVd  in,the  jif^o  of  at  leasjt-  ten  to  one,  .,  For  .^Uhp^iigh  mf^^y 
«p  were  sometimes  kept  in  the  comipon-fields^  the][  v«(pre  ^^o 
\Af  tp  .thi9,,rf^t*,that  they  pioduced  Uttfe.  profit  to  \h(^,t^j^j^^or 
>a  for  the  coii^piunity.  I  ,,  ^.  ,   .      .^^  .         .,,^,,011 

We  diould^fe^  w^^      tQ.o\jLi;  nf>i1^erniiejgl)i]^Qurs  |f  ^^..g-^t^ 
gae  mentiou  ot  the  spirited  exertiondwhichy  since  tne  imdole  of^ 

the 
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dM»Ji^««iM7VtlM7  aha  haTemade  k  Airtbevkigf  die  ffbgnn  ^ 
t^prtcu}turo»  In:  a  digtiietudiere  a  hot! of  eager  iaskktoieiiaiAflhraiit 
tai¥aJ«ubBequeildyjrailMdthemselve«  to  ditliiictooi>a»  baltiiretor^vei 
«aildeMrve»iiior*  honourable  mention  4han  tfad  lale  Mr^iBilrehq^ 
oi  UijT)  in  KineanliMHkire.  Nadiraliy  gifted  mik  airaaieof  bedf 
musiMUy  pewevful  and  atUeCioy  and  mm  a  mindevdent,  ^orcvaf>' 
md  oeaqmben8ive>  lie  applied  his  great  edeifiee  to  die>|luf*iiit8i^ 
agriculture,  with  a  degree  of  perseverance  and  eucoets  wfaidk  lla(?» 
lieen  MldoHL  equalled^^^ver  surpassed;  In  the  yeai*  l^ifiOy iie  enc- 
<Mt)dd  bis  lather  an  the  estate  of  Ury,  "ivhieh  lies  on  botb?  mdee  of' 
tbewutorof  Gome*  At  dial  time  there  waa^  except  ^fewjddtresrf 
eiwuodihe  DuUMion^oiise)  scarcely  a  sin^  shrab  of  any^yalneetf' 
tbe  whole  propeiift  The  Qowie,  mnngigabQttt  three  milies  fluwiuglir 
^e  lands  of  Ury>  had,  in  the  lapse  of  i^es,  worn  for  itselfa  dee|^' 
<liaiineL  Thr&ugh  the  wfa^  extent  of  thu  <30iaT9t,  -li^mg^fw^ 
water  froia  the  cvcuinjaeent  giwnds  were  eontiimall^otein^-Mi 
the-  banhsi  where  they  formed  marshes  atid  qusigMiea}'  ^tehich^ 
tmim  time  to  time,  butsting,  were  precipitated  by  land'  slips '  inli^^ 
tbetdiYen  Hus  every  year  die  river  made  encroaehsneiitB*upo»' 
the  oineriianging  banks,  from  which  pieces  periodicaUy  slipped;  ihte^' 
theatream,  to  be  vrashed  away  and  swept  into  die  veay;  >/nieest' 
haafcs,  in  their  natural  state,  merely  produced  a  £bw  aldesi'ofiitdv' 
wdiie,  and  some  coarse  aquatic  planis,  useiessy  even  hMithey>beem* 
aacessible,  as  food  for  cattle.  The  banks  of  Amb  irnry  throtighoq^t 
the  whole  length  of  the  property,  shehe  tovrards  die  stivam  in  «'i#wf  • 
wUch  tendets  them  much  too  steep  for  tilage,  They.ektendiiil*> 
some  places  thiity,  in  others  one  hundred,  yarcb  from  Ae-edg^ef^ 
Ihe  stream  loathe  top  of  die  declivity ;  on  a  mean  averate'  taken  * 
at  the  base,  both  sides  sure  .found  to  extend  about  oqenimdeed*: 
yards  in  l»eadth,  which,  being  muldplied  by  the  length' of  itfa^ 
cbanael,  (three  niiles,)  form  a  boUow  deU,  conlaiiiii%  fiiUgr^oiibf' 
hwKbedaorest  Soon  after  his  succession,  Mr.  Barclay  t  im^! 
defiook  to  impiove  a  tract  which  since  the  begmnfaig  ef  tianH 
had'b^en  dius  unpKifitaUei  to  the  owner,  and  usdese  to  the  ^b^> 
lie.:  He  drained  the  swamps  of  the  banks,  and  planted  the  vrfaele^> 
vnAk  deddttous  tMeS)  with  oak,  ash,  and  elm*  These  are  abminti 
daady  sheltered  by  the  natural  warmth  of  the  hoUow,  whieh  ii»i 
rendeiiad  still  more  •mild  from  its  various  vrindi^s,  oceajseuingtdBr^ 
part  )to  be  ooBtiaualiy  protected  under  the  cover  of  anodierv  ftbm  *> 
whatever  garter  the  vnnd  may  Mow.  Ndthbig  eim  <ttow' exceed* - 
the  prosperous  sjbate  of  this  beautifkl  plantadon«  t'Manjnof  die^- 
trees  are  already  fifteen  or  twenty  inches  in'^ianMer^'smd^^MW^' 
thirty  to  forty  fbet  in  height  below. the  bnmcheSi  •  Thenwholfe, 
amonntifngi'  peihiips,  to  400,000  trees,  ^thfiifD  etfeeedingly;  4aM^ 
diem  is  its6eiy«fiitaMa)pfespect  (haft  lO0^|00l)i^>titMs^'<vrilb  asivi^ 
i*t»ic  at 
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l»  eamiiMe  titaabMkyi  The  ^okinste  >vttlte  milst^^M^'giM; 
lii JfiM  ihftD  fthirfy  j^iun  k«DM  the  limbef  t-oh 'thii  ti«o|iK>i^  '109 
mueBi^miffBAMf  blmtiB  «Dd  unpfoductive^  ^itt  prdlNib)!f -to  ^vwM 
Qioii»^n4be«dioleof  Ae  arBbb*  pfttt>of  tha  (Jrf^esttte^^i'N^H* 
miMlut<Ml^ottiDi)Mil;m  additioirto  the  dire^]Mfil  trliidi  ihkr 
owner  will  iii'  Ike  end  (krive  from  thiiMpbuiUtioni^  k.  f0#Bi»Jttll' 
€fieotual  hftnierifep  his  kndf^  ogtiAsI  thefoi^aerlf  oeiitiiniei'aMA> 
meet  destructive  cavtges  o£  the  Cowie.  •  >  .;•.•.  i .;. 

The  <and>le  land  had  been  divided  into  e  number  of  emettAnnni'fJ 
en^  lenaidli  hoftng  ii  ri^  of  pasturage  on  the  contiguous  hlHm;^ 
Tb^  tUage  Was  veiy  auperficiaHy  performed  %ith  imperfect  iiiplei' 
nei^>    Ahnost  every  field  was  incumbered  %ith  oksd'MliMr  ^ 
o^Juado#  other tMKh  as  poob  of-sta^ant  weHer;  uua^niireM' 
whem  the  eatde  were  continually  in  d^H^er  of  losing  Ibeir  liVesj* 
gaaat  baulks  or  slips  of  luiploughed  land  between  ^  ridged;  hm* 
above  aUystones^  which *alK>andNl  not  memly  on-  tk<i  suHate^bitf 
tiuyHi^  tfie^wkole  depth  of  the  soiL    Thete  were  «o  indosaretj- 
No  lime  wet  used  as   mamue.      The  oidy  crops  g^oww  vrer«t 
bear  and*  oats«    There  vras  no  cart  nor  whed-^Arriage  of  en^  • 
kind;  nor  was  there  a  road   upon  wfarkb,  had  thejp  existed/' 
they  «4uldkcve  been  used«    No  spot  coidd  havd  beenpohitei' 
OQit  abowMKng  note  in   ihe  evils   and  incoiv^eflienc^  of  Hm^ 
aneidit  s;fflfeem  of  triage,   or  enjoj^   fewer  of  ^   adwMtf* 
tages  of  modem  husbandry,  than  the  lands  of  Ui(y»    On*  sue>«' 
cMding  to  this  estate^  Mr.  Barclay,  who  had  e^uired  eotrrect' 
ideas  of  husbaiidry  on  the  well-cultivated  pbins  of  Norfaiky  adir' 
about '  its  imprervement  with  a  spirit  determined  lo  overcome' 
every  obstacle4  '  For  this  purpose^  in  addition  to  the  lands  already!^ 
in.llm  ocfcupiCtiotaof  the  family,  he  took  into  hisoum  Inatmgem^nt*- 
aHfthe  farniaki  tbe  vieiifity'of  the  nsaasioii  as  the  leases  exj>irM'« ' 
lie  esfale  of  Ury  consists  of  about  IQOO  acres,  lOOO  of  wkMf 
faetflaitfiridiudth  timber)  the  value  of  wfakh  is'now  estimajted^'* 
]«OiOOO(  .  '[(he^ivkole  of  what  was  originaliy  in  lAiege  never  ex- 
ceeded 440  apres;  thi^  portion  he  rendered,infioiMy  iKlore  ]^o*  '■ 
dtt^tive  hf  an  limprowl, system -of  husbandry :  ami  by  inddsiBjg^'' 
drainingy  removing  stones,. and -filUng  ponds,  .ha  reckinoed  fm-' 
remahuilg  460  acres*  from  a  state  of  barrenness  and  waste,  ^UmI  ' 
rmideiedfthem  in  »  high -degree  fertile  and  productiiiv.    'Aaid**''ihe'< 
result  of  theaeeffbrti-appearrtobe^  tlial*  an*  estaAs.  whidi,  ¥AiM<t 
tflia  geodemaneueceeded  to  it,  wouki  not  havcfet  for  ipore  liaib' 
2001.  is  now  bstimatednt  1900/«  per  annuiib,-^indcpeBdentlf  ^idiet^ 
inNSsensevalaetoftU  woods- and  plantations.  •' 

We-cani^dt  enter,  as  we  easily  might,  mone  fully  into  -dketQaiBti 
which  m^y  possibly  appear  to  Bome  of  our  reedcvs^hread^rtoof^ 
attd/ t(iAo%):lmt  lifbidi  we^«r#  CQ^^ 

^ider 
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aider  mlketes^mg,  m  pcoo6  of  die  success  wi&  wkidi  tbe  c«hi- 
ii!»tDrs  of  this  Jungdom  have,  from  the  middle  of  the  hat  ceoturj 
down  to  the  present  period,  exerted  themselves  ia  augneatiiig  the 
wpoduc^  of  the  soil.  The  instances  we  have  Bkentiotted  are,  no 
Soub^  highly  creditable  to  the  individuals  concerned  in  them  -, 
bnt  we  bring  these  forward  merely  as  $peeimmi  of  iiie  results 
of  that  spirit  of  improvement  which,  for  the  last  seventy  years, 
has  been  spreading  with  constantly  increasing  raj^dity  throngh- 
out  the  empire.  In  every  district  similar  exertions  have  been 
madt^  ryinl  eagerness  luis  been  evinced  to  improve  the  cul- 
tivation oSF  the  soil  and  augment  its  produce.  Some  idea  may 
be  obtained  of  the  energy  with  which  agriculture  has  beep  pur- 
sued in  this  country,  by  looking  at  the  numbers  of  enclosure 
bills  passed  during  the  progress  of  the  last  century.  The  first  act 
for  the  indosuie  of  land,  according  to  the  modem  system,  is  tb«t 
of  Ropiey,  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  Anno  1709-10.— 
*  The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Waste  Lands,'  published 
in  1796,  states  diat  the  number  of  inclosure  biUs  passed  up  to 
that  year  amounted  to  1776 ;  and  estimates  the  wh<Ne  quantity  of 
land  mclosed  at  2,837,837  acres,  or  about  1600  acres  under  the 
operation  of  each  act.  That  our  readers  may  have  a  complete 
view  of  this  subject,  we  subjoin  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
inclosure  bills  which  have  been  passed  in  each  year  subsequently 
to  that  peripd. 

Ymt.  Nvmber.         Ymt.  Nudwr. 

1797 85  Brought  forward  1467 

1798 48  1813 Ill 

1799 69  1814 lid 

1800 80  1815 75 

1801 182  1816 43 

1808 96  1817 30 

1S03  .  •  ^  .  .  104  1818  ......  38 

1804  .....  58  1819 46 

1905 71  1880  .     .     .     i     .     4  SeOftKtY. 

1806 76  1881  ......  83 

1807 91  1888  ......  14 

1808  .  «  .  .  ;  98  1883 ^  22 

1809  .  •  «  •  «  188  1884  •;...«  19 

1810 107  1885  «.••.•  83 

1811 .133  1886 19 

1818 119  1887    ......  88 

Carried  up      .      1467  fir©mX7WtolM7.bothiBclottteJ*110 

Upon  a  careful  investigation  of  the  matter,  the  '  committee  of 
waste  lands'  ascertained  mat^  upon  an  average,  each  inclosure  a^ 

indnded 
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m€^uded.Abottt.]600,acr^  of  land:  takiag  this  ^ttmsMe  ^  the 
basis  of  our  calculation^  the  quantity  of  laud  inclosed  since  Jl7d& 
will  be  found  Jo  amount  to  (2110X1600)  3,376,000. acr^^i. 
and  classed  under  different  reigns,  the  nuinber  of  iAciosurie^.bU);^!! 
and  the  quantity  of  land  inclosed,  will  stand  thus  : —  ,  ,  .  .    ^, 


Beign. 

No.  of  acU. 

gztcttt  of  lMi4  iofd 

osfinj 

Queen  Anne    » 

«       . 

1,**B 

if* 

Geoi^e  I.          ... 

16        . 

17,660   . 

.    .,{ 

George  II. 

.       226 

318,778 

J{IO 

George  III.      . 

.     3654       . 

5,^686,400 

•'  'Li*! 

George  IV.  (up  to  1827) 

188 
3980 

.     '  ,  300,rfo6 

C,32o,076 

'•.  ^ 

H\ 

fiJtfC 

It  will  thus  appear  that,  since  the  commencement  of  the  lasli 
century,  upwards  of  six  millions  of  acres  of  land  have  been  in- 
closed and  brought  into  a  state  of  tillage,  and  that  no  less  th^n^ 
eleven  parts  in  twelve  were  inclosed  in  one  reign — that  of  George 
III.,  the  steady  and  constant  patron  of  agriculture.  .^ 

If  we  suppose  that  one-third  of  this  quantity  was  already  under, 
some  sort  of  tillage,  as  common  land,  still  the  waste  surface  re- 
claimed will  amount  to  four  millions  of  acres :  this  has  addect 
about  one-seventh  to  the  quantity  of  land  previously  cultivated  in 
South  Britain,  and  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions. 
to  the  capital  employed  in  agriculture.  An  addition,  equivalent 
to  eight  millions  of  quarters,  of  wheat,  has  thus  been  made  to  the 
agricultural  produce  of  the  country,  and  of  one  million  and  a  half 
of  persons  to  its  population,  supported  entirely  by  the  produce 
of  land  previously  existing  in  a  state  of  unproductive  waste. 
Notwithstanding  these  praiseworthy  exertions,  it  is  estimated 
that  England  alone  still  contains  about  six  millions  of  acres  of 
waste  luid,  yielding  but  little  produce;  and  that,  inckidiog 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  quantity  of  waste  land  in  this  king- 
dom cannot  fall  short  of  thirty  millions  of  acres.  How  much 
of  this  may  be  incurably  barren,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  ^^- 
actly ;  but  there  is  every  ground  to  believe  that  a  very  large  pro 
portion  of  it  is  capable  of  being  rendered  highly  productive,  under 
a  skilful  and  energetic  system  of  tillage.  Upwaiils  of  two  hundred 
years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  British  government  has  almost 
exclusively  directed  its  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  its  foreign 
possessions,  leaving  the  improvement  of  its  territory  at  home  to  the 
exertions  of  individuals.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  this  country 
has  expended  upon  the  cultivation  of  its  foreign  colonies  a  sum 
which  does  not  fall  short  of  iifty  millions ;  and  upon  wars  arising 
from  its  connexion  with  these  colonies  no  less  than  two  hundred^ 
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milUona.  If  a  moiety  of  this  sum  h^d  been  expended  upon  our 
own  territory,  no  rational  man  can  doubt  that  extensive  tracts  of 
land  which  are  now  waste  would  have  been  reclaimed,  and  that 
an  incalculable  addition  would  have  been  made  to  the  produce  and 
population  of  the  country^  *  Industiy/  says  Harte,  m  his  admi- 
rable essay,  '  is  the  vis  matrix  of  husbandry' ;  and  an  ancient 
English  writer  well  observes,  that;  '  a  single  uncultivated  acre  is 
a  real  physical  evil  in  any  state.' 

While  adverting  to  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  this  kingdom 
since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  it  would  be  unpardonable  to 
omit  all  mention  of  the  improvement  which  has  been  introduced 
into  the  system  of  breeding  and  feeding  cattle,  l^his  is  an  object 
of  very  great  importance  to  the  pubbc  at  large :  in  fact,  while  the 
new  system  of  tillage  has,  probably,  doubled  the  average  quantity 
of  fodder  which,  upon  the  old  system  of  tillage,  a  given  extent 
of  l?ind  would  have  produced — the  improved  system  of  breed- 
ing has,  probably,  doubled  the  quantity  of  animal  food  which, 
under  the  old  system  of  breeding,  would  have  been  sent  to  the 
market  as  the  produce  of  a  given  quantity  of  fodder. 

Those  who  have  paid  attention  to  the  subject,  well  know  that  the 
profitable  management  of  live-stock  is  by  far  the  most  difficult 
branch  of  farming.  It  is  in  this  department  of  agriculture  that 
improvement  is  peculiarly  tardy.  The  advantageous  reaulta  to 
be  derived  from  draining,  manuring,  and  the  adoption  of  an 
enlightened  rotation  of  crops,  are  speedy  and  certain,  when  con- 
trasted with  those  which  can  be  anticipated  from  an  improved 
management  of  live-stock.  The  celebrity  which  the  late  Mr. 
Kobert  Sakewell  ac^^uired  in  this  department  is  universal.  We 
have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  investigate  th^  relative 
value  of  the  breed  of  cattle  which  he  has  rendered  so  famous. 
The  merits  of  the  tl^ory  on  which  he  acted,  and  the  results 
derived  from  his  practice,  are  points  on  which  parties  will 
hold  different  opinions ;  but  all  whp  are  conversant  with  the  sub^ 
ject  must  acknowledge,  that,  to  his  skill  and  experience,  the  pubUc 
stand  indebted  for  the  exertions  which  have  been  subsequently 
made  in  every  district  of  the  kingdom'  to  improve  the  qualities  of 
live-stock,  The  example  set  by  him  at  Dishley  produced,  first  in 
his  own  neighbourhood,  and  gradually  over  the  whole  kingdom,  a 
host  of  imitators  and  rivals,  eager  to  share  in  his  success  and 
in  his  profits.  It  must,  no  doubt,  be  admitted  that  the  feeding- 
school  committed  many  of  the  freaks  and  absurdities  to  which  ajl 
♦  schools'  are  liable.  The  master  called  for  fat,  and  the  pupik 
aspired  to  the  glory  of  laying  seven  or  eight  inches  of  that  cMn- 
modity  upon  a  sheep's  ribs;  the  public  looked  at  the  fat,  and 
turned  aw^y  laughing  at  the  feeder.     But  no  matter  for  these 
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absurdities ;  they  had  their  day,  and  have  now,  we  believe, 
pretty  well  disappeared,  while  the  valuable  part  of  the  Dishley 
system — the  production  of  an  increased  quantity  of  mutton,  not 
of  mutton  fat,  from  a  given  quantity  of  fodder — has  taken  root  in 
the  folds  of  every  English  parish.  Those  who  candidly  examine 
the  state  of  our  cattle  and  sheep  before  Bakewell  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  and  contrast  it  with  the  appearance  of  the 
same  classes  of  animals  at  the  time  of  his  death,  will  confess  that 
the  improvement  resulting  from  his  exertions  jforms  one  oi  the 
most  smgular  circumstances  in  the  annals  of  husbandry.  It  is 
not  a  short-lived  improvement,  existing  only  in  a  few  districts, 
and  confined,  as  to  its  influence,  to  the  interested  views  of  a 
few  private  individuals  or  societies ; — it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a 
species  of  improvement  most  extensively  difiused,  and  so  rapid 
and  continuous  in  its  progress,  that  we  can  easily  believe  our 
children  will  pronounce  it  to  have  been  still  in  its  infancy  in  the 
year  1827. 

When  we  look  at  this  improved  system  of  producing  animal 
food,  to  meet  the  constantly-increasing  demands  of  the  countiy,  in 
all  its  bearings,  we  cannot  help  regarding  it  as  a  national  concern 
of  the  highest  importance.  Coupled  with  the  rapidly-increasing 
consumption  of  animal  food,  the  increasmg  consumption  and  grar 
dually-extended  culture  of  potatoes  promise  to  effect  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  character  of  the  food  upon  which  the  population 
of  this  country  has  hitlierto  depended  for  its  principal  subsists 
ence.  The  substitution  of  animal  food  and  potatoes  for  a  great 
portion  of  the  bread-corn  which  would  have  been  otherwise  re- 
ouired  for  consumption  vnll,  no  doubt,  be  disapproved  of  by 
those  who  have  acquired  a  habit  of  declaiming  against  the  most 
valuable  and  palatable  of  roots.  We  sympathise  with  none  of 
the  effusions  which  have  been  so  abundantly  poured  forth  against 
the  potatoe ;  we  can  feel  no  regret  for  a  change  which  must, 
we  think,  in  its  results,  prove  highly  beneficial  to  die  public.  This 
change  will  greatly  augment  the  quantity  of  human  subsistence 
which  can  be  derived  from  a  given  extent  of  land ;  twenty  acres 
applied  to  the  production  of  beef>  or  mutton,  or  milk  and  pota^ 
toes,  with  the  usual  quantity  of  com  grown  in  an  enlightened 
rotation  of  crops,  will  subsist  a  much  more  numerous  population 
than  the  produce  of  the  same  number  of  acres  cropped  solely  with 
way  of  the  meal  grains.  But  even  this,  however  important  it  may 
appear  in  a  national  point  of  view,  must,  we  are  inclined  to  think^ 
yield  to  another  advantage  which  the  comniunity  will  derive  from 
the  change.  This  alteration  not  only  augments  the  supply  of 
food  produced  in  this  country,  but  renders  that  supply  less  pre- 
carious and  uncertain.    The  production  of  beef,  mutton,  pork, 
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vealy  milky  potatoes/  and  the  various  other  esculent  vegetfi}>le^ -lised 
as  food,  is  iufiiiiiely  less  exposed  to  the  influence  and  casualties  of 
climates  and  seasons,  than  the  supply  of  bread-corn.  Already,  ac- 
cordingly, scarcities  have  become  much  less  intense  and  frequent 
in  this  country  than  they  were  before  the  introduction  of  our  present 
improved  system  of  husbandry.  Even  harvest-weather  ijs/ifot  of  half 
the  importance  to  a  conununity  subsisting  largely  upon  animal  and 
vegetable  food,  that  it  used  to  be  of  when  our  population  lived  al- 
most entirely  upon  bread-corn.  The  present  mixed  system  of  sub- 
sisting the  population  has  thus  a  two-fold,  advantage  over  the  old 
plan ;  the  food  is  much  more  plentiful  and  agreeable,  and,  what  is 
of  vastly  more  importance  to  the  community,  its  supply  is  infi- 
nitely less  precarious.* 

Since  the  close  of  the  last  century  numberless  treatises  have  ap- 
peared with  the  view  of  explainmg  to  the  public  the  nature  and 
origin  of  rent ;  and  the  most  fashionable  doctrine  seems  to  be,  that 
as  long  as  the  best  soils  of  any  country  only  are  tilled,  no  rent  can 
accrue  from  land ; — in  short,  that  the  necessity,  which  in  the  pro- 
gress of  society  arises,  of  taking  into  cultivation  soik  of  an  infe- 
rior quality,  is  the  circumstance  which  creates  rent.  Arguing  from 
this  theory,  the  doctors  in  vogue  are  pleased  to  infer  that  the 
cultivation  of  an  inferior  soil  increases  the  exchangeable  value  of 
agricultural  produce,  and  pour  out  loud  and  incessant  lamenta- 
tions over  every  extension  of  tillage,  every  reclaiming  of  a  waste, 
as  circumstances  which  must  enhance  the  price  of  provisions, 
and  prove  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  labouring  classes.  The 
supposition  that  the  cultivation  of  inferior  soils,  which  increases 
the  demand  for  agricultural  labour,  and  augments  the  produce 

*  The  grain  crops  of  our  ancestors  were  subject  to  frequent  and  entire  fulures,  un- 
known in  modem  times,  in  well-cultivated  countries ;  which  must  have  been  owing  to 
ah  ill-managed  husbandry. 

'  At  one  time,  (says  the  history  of  Hawstead,}  we  are  told  the  ground  was  so  bard 
that  it  could  not  be  tilled ;  at  another,  that  the  rain  and  hail  destroyed  the  crops :  the 
consequence  was  not  only  a  scarcity,  but  often  a  famine.  The  ordinary  food  of  the 
common  people  in  Invernesshire,  (says  the  author  of  the  survey  of  that  county,)  con- 
sists mostly  during  the  summer  months  of  the  produce  of  the  dairy,  and  what  little 
meal  they  can  command ;  and  in  the  other  part  of'  the  year  they  bve  upon  potatoes, 
which  are  generally  dressed  with  fish^  or  butcher's  meat,  or  what  milk  tney  can  pro- 
cure at  that  season,  lliis  valuable  root  forms  the  basis  of  their  food ;  yet  hardly  any 
are  so  poor,  as  not  to  have  something  alone  with  the  potatoe  to  give  it  a  relish.  The 
lower  ranks,  in  general,  live  at  this  day  with  more  comfort  and  in  greater  plentifulness 
than  any  former  generatioq.  Before  the  culture  of  potatoes  became  so  extensive,  I 
have  known  that  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  were  urged  by  necessity,  to  bleed  the 
Cattle  occasionally,  when  their  pittance  of  meal  was  expended;  and  having  afterwards 
boiled  this  blood  until  it  became  solid,  they  ate  it  for  bread  with  the  milk  of  their  cows. 
.No  such  necessity  prevails  at  present.' — Survey  of  Aweme9$hire,  p.  279.  Even  so  late 
as  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  BuUein,  in  his  *  Bulwark  of  Defence,'  p.  30,  informs  as, 
'  that  bread  was  so  skant,  insomuch  that  the  plain  poor  people  did  make  very  much  of 
•corns,  and  a  sickness  or  a  strong  fever  did  sore  molest  the  commons.' 
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of  thdse  soils  frequently  more^than  twenty-fold,  can  prove 
hurtful  to  the  people  of  this  .country,  might,  in  ordinary  times, 
Jbe  left  to  perish  under,  the*  wight  of  its  own  absurdity;  but  as, 
from  certain  symptoms j  >vhich  have;  recently  shown  themselye/i, 
this  theory,  however  ridiculous  in  itself,  appears  to  have  made 
some  impression  in  quarters  where;  its  influence  may  prove  inju- 
rious to  me  interests  of  the  public,  we  shall  examine  the  ,reasonuig 
on  which  it  is  supported.  It  is  a  matter  upon  which  our  readers 
will  recollect  that  we  hav^  atready  bestowed  some  attention :  we 
had,  indeed,  imagined  that  this  '  weed'  of  political  economy  was 
destroyed — but  here,  it  seems,  we  are  mistaken;  and  being  pes- 
tered by  a  new  crop,  we  must  a  second  time  take  the  prumng- 
knife  into  our  hands. 

The  authors,  whose  opinions  we  propose  to  examine,  are  not, 
by  any  means,  remarkable  for  perspicuity ;  but,  as  far  as  we  can 
comprehend  their  lucubrations)  they  divide  the  united  kingdom  into 
concentric  circles  thus : 


These  circles  are  assumed  to  diminish  gradually  in  fertility  as 
they  recede  from  the  centre :  the  centre  circle,  No.  1,  is  supposed 
to  produce  100  quarters  of  wheat  on  a  given  extent  of  land — No. 
2,  80  quarters,  and  No.  3,  60  quarters  respectively.  Having 
constructed  their  machinery,  our  doctors  proceed  to  its  appli- 
cation,— *  As  long,'  (say  these  oracles,)  '  as  the  most  fertile  soil 
contained  in  the  centre  circle.  No.  1 ,  is  the  sole  land  existing  in  a 
state  of  tillage,  no  rent  can  by  possibility  accrue  to  the  owners  of 
it — no,  not  though  this  state  of  things  should  endure  as  long  as  tl^ 
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waters  of  the  Thames  flow  into  the  ocean ;  but  the  moment  fte  leag 
fertile  district.  No.  2^  is  taken  into  cultivation^  then  a  rent  will  ac- 
crue^  not  from  this  district,  which  will  yield  nothing  to  the  owner, 
but  from  the  district  first  tilled,  or  No.  1 ;  and  this  rent  will  be 
equivalent  to  (100—80)  20  quarters  of  wheat,  being  the  difierence 
between  the  produce  of  No.  1  and  the  produce  of  No.  2.  The 
progress  of  population  will  cause  a  progressive  demand  for  agri* 
cultural  produce,  and  the  owners  of  the  last  district.  No.  3,  will 
at  length  be  induced  to  undertake  the  cultivation  of  their  laod 
also :  we  are  assured,  however,  that  they  will  not  derive  to  them- 
selves any  advantage  from  this  measure  in  the  shape  of  rent: 
the  only  result  of  the- exertious  of  the  No.  3  people  will,  it  seems^ 
be  the  creation  of  a  rent  of  20  quarters^  to  be  paid  to  the  owners 
of  No.  2,  and  the  addition  of  20  quarters  to  tne  rent  already  re- 
ceived by  the  owners  of  No.  1. 

How  marvellous,  as  well  as  multiplied,  are  the  discoveries 
of  diis  'most  practical  and  exact  of  all  the  sciences  !'  It  ap- 
pears that  there  are  certain  districts  in  this  kingdom,  which, 
although  regularly  cultivated  year  after  year,  yield  no  rent  to 
their  owners  ; — ^we  are  gravely  assured  Aat  the  owners  of  these 
districts  reclaini  them  from  a  state  of  waste,  and  reduce  them 
to  tillage,  not  for  the  sake  of  any  advantage  or  profit  which 
will  accrue* to  themselves  from  this  operation,  but  with  the  view  of 
augmenting  the  revenues  of  their  neighbours,  who  happen  to  be 
the  proprietors  of  better  land.  Human  nature  cannot  be  repre- 
sented in  a  more  amiable  light :  disinterestedness  could  scarcely 
have  arrived  at  a  higher  pitch  amidst  the  shades  of  Paradise. 
We  must  fairly  acknowledge,  that  we  lived  in  this  world  many 
years  witliout  having  the  slightest  suspicion  that  the  cultivation 
of  the  sides  of  Ben  Nevis,  or  Plinlimmon,  was  the  cause  of  the 
rent  which  is  paid  for  land  in  the  hundreds  of  Essex.  In  our 
intense  ignorance  of  the  earth,  and  all  that  it  inherit,  we  had 
taken  the  effect  for  the  cause :  we  had  actually  imagined  that 
David  Jenkins  cultivated  oats  on  the  slope  of  Plinlimmon 
because  the  rent  of  land  occupied  by  Ralph  Hodges,  in  the  hun- 
dred of  Rochford,  had  gradually  been  raised  to  40*.  per  acre  ;  but 
the  notion  never  for  a  moment  entered  our  minds,  that  the  said 
Hodges  paid  rent  because  the  said  Jenkins  cultivated  oats. 

Notwithstanding  the  pomp  and  solemnity  with  which  it  has 
been  announced,  and  the  peitinacity  with  which  it  has  been  main- 
tained, we  must  submit  that  this  highly-vaunted  theory  is  perfectly 
untenable — that  it  involves  a  singular  instance  of  the  substitution 
of  cause  for  effect.  We  think  we  can  show  that  the  whole  theory 
is  a  perfect  delusion — that  the  rent  now  paid  for  the  most  fertile 
soils,  in  a  state  of  tillage,  would  have  existed,  in  at  least  its  present 
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Mkonxit,  ev^n  if  no  land  of  an  inferior  quality  had  bei^ii  brought 
under  the  plough  :  nay,  if  we  do  hot  grievously  deceive  ourselves, 
we  shall,  in  the  very  teeth  of  this  theory,  establish  the  feet,  that  the 
cultivation  of  inferior  soils,  so  far  from  enhancing  the  reilt  paid  for 
those  of  a  more  fertile  auality,  has  a  direct  and  irredistible  ten- 
dency to  retard  the  rapidity  with  which  the  rent  bf  the  better  soils 
would  otherwise  have  accumulated.  If  we  succeed  in  our  object, 
we  shall  convince  our  readers,  that  the  agriculturist  who  reclaims  ^ 
waste,  and  brings  it  under  tillage,  or  who,  by  improved  husbandry, 
adds  to  the  produce  of  land  already  cultivated,  does  not  quite 
deserve  to  be  sent  to  the  tread-wheel,  as  the  philosophers  would 
fain  persuade  us  ^  but  that  he  is  a  benefactor,  to  his  country, — all 
that  any  lecturer,  or  professor  of  political  economy,  may  assert  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Let  Us  suppose  that,  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion,  Julius 
Caesar  should  have  found  this  island  uninhabited — ^that  he  should 
have  settled  a  colony  of  30,000  husbandmen,  each  having  a  wife 
and  three  children,  on  the  tnost  fertile  district.  No.  1,  containing 
100,000  acres  of  land.  This  district,  divided  among  them,  would 
give  to  each  five  acres  a-piece.  We  will  suppose  this  land  to  be 
brought  into  a  state  of  tillage,  arid  to  yield  three  quarters  of  wheat 
per  acre.  The  produce  would  then  be  300,000  quarters  of  wheat, 
to  be  divided  among  20,000  cultivators  :  this  would  give  to  each 
of  them  15  quarters  a-piece,  to  maintain  hiniself  and  his  wife  and 
three  children.  We  may  imagine  that,  in  the  course  of  twenty 
years,  the  number  of  able-bodied  workmen  would  increase  from 
20,000  to  40,000.  Supposing  the  whole  produce  still  to  remain 
the  same  and  to  be  divided  among  them,  the  share  tif  each  workman 
would  be  reduced  from  1 5  quarters  to  seven  and  a  half  quarters ; 
but,  as  one  workman  would  be  still  equal  to  the  cultivation  of  five 
acres  of  land,  the  oWner  would  be  enabled  to  put  the  other  seven 
and  a  half  quarters  into  his  chest,  and  subsist  thereon,  if  he  chose, 
without  working :  in  Other  words,  the  wages  of  labour  being  reduced, 
by  the  competition  of  an  increasing  population,  from  three  quarters 
to  one  quarter  and  a  half  per  acre,  the  owner  would  by  this  means 
be  enabled  to  secure  to  himself  a  surplus  of  one  quarter  and  a  half, 
from  each  acre,  as  rent.  A  further  increase  of  population  would 
effect  a  further  reduction  of  the  wages  of  labour,  attended  with  a 
corresponding  augmentation  of  rent ;  and  this  process  would  con- 
tinue to  go  on  until  wages  had  arrived  at  a  point,  below  which 
human  life  could  not  be  sustained.  This  would  act  as  a  check 
upon  the  increase  of  the  people,  and  prevent  its  reaching  the  point 
of  starvation;  but  long  before  this  period  arrived,  the  district  next  in 
fertility  to  that  already  occupied  would  attract  the  attention  of  the 
increasing  population.     The  hard-working  members  of  the  colony 

would 
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would  soon  perceive  that  the  district  possessing  a  second  degree  pf 
fertility  would  yield  a  better  return  for  labour  than  could  be  ob- 
tained in  the  old  and  more  fertile  district,  in  its  over-peopled  con* 
dition.   Let  it  be  assumed,  that  in  this  second  district  the  labour  of 
one  man  would  raise  10  quarters  of  wheat  upon  five  acres:  this 
would  oflFer  a  bonus  of  two  and  a  half  quarters  to  each  labourer 
who  should  emigrate  from  the  old  colony,  and  settle  in  the  new 
district.     This  emigration  of  the  surplus  population  would  raise 
the  wages  of  labour  from  seven  and  a  half  quarters  to  10  quarters 
per  man,  in  the  old  colony ;  for  no  man  would  be  content  to 
work  at  home  for  seven  and  a  half  quarters,  whilst,  by  removing 
into  the  neighbouring  district,  he  could  earn  ten  quarters  of  wheat 
per  annum ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  advance  in  the  rate  of 
wages,  the  rent  of  land  in  the  old  colony  would  fall  from  one  and 
a  half  quarters  to  one  quarter  per  acre.  Society  would  go  through 
the  same   process  in  the  second  district,  which  had  marked  its 
progress  on  that  first  settled :  as  long  as  any  land  would  reward 
the  cultivator  with  a  return  of  two  quarters  per  acre,  wages  could 
not  fall  below  this  amount — no  rent  would  accrue  in  this  district, 
and  the  rent  paid  in  the  older,  and  more  fertile  district,  would 
remain  stationary ;  but,  in  the  course  of  time,  all  the  land  of  the 
second  district  would  become  appropriated,  the  population  would 
increase  beyond  the  demand  for  agricultural  labourers,  and  wages 
would  fall :  this  fall  of  wages  would  create  rent  in  die  second 
district,  and  in  the  same  degree  would  add  to  the  rent  already 
paid  in  the  first  and  most  fertile  district.     Our  egregious  theo- 
rists contend  that  the  cultivation  of  a  less  fertile  soil  forms  the 
cause  which    creates  rent  on   that  which  possesses  naturally  a 
greater  degree  of  fertility :  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  quite  evident 
that  the  very  reverse  of  this  is  the  truth.     The  increase  of  popu- 
lation, on  a  district  of  any  given  fertility,  gradually  introduces 
an  increased  intensity  of  competition  among  the  labourers :  this 
competition  brings  on  a  fall  in  the  wages  of  labour,  which  is  ine- 
vitably accompanied  with  the  creation  and  the  gradual  augmenta- 
tion of  rent.     This  fall  in  the  value  of  labour  renders  it  profitable 
to  cultivate  soils  which  it  would  not  have  answered  to  bring  into 
a  state  of  tillage  while  the  wages  of  labour  remained  high.     The 
cultivation  of  inferior  soils  is  not,  therefore,  the  cause,  but  the  con- 
sequence of  the  rent  which  has  already  accrued  upon  land  of  a 
better  quality  ;  and,  so  far  is  it  from  being  calculated  to  raise  the 
price  of  provisions,  to  lower  the  rate  of  wages,  and  injure  the  inte- 
rests'of  the  labourer,  that  it  has  a  direct  and  powerful  tendency  to 
arrest  the  rapidity  with  which  wages  would  fall,  and  rents  rise,  in 
the  most  fertile  districts,  if  Uie  cultivation  of  inferior  soils  offered 
no  outlet  for  the  surplus  population. 

We 
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Wtn  therefore,  maintain  that  the  extension  of  tillage  to  districts 
hitherto  uncultivated,  far  from  being  unfriendly  to  the  interests  of 
the  working  classes,  and  enhancing  the  exchangeable  value  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  diminish  this  value, 
and  better  the  condition  of  the  labourer,  by  securing  to  him,  as  the 
reward  of  his  industry,  a  more  ample  return  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  It  would,  indeed,  upon  any  other  subject,  seem  quite  su- 
perfluous to  use  arguments  to  show  that  increasing  the  bulk  of 
produce  grown  in  any  country  must  diminish  its  price,  or,  in 
other  words,  give  to  each  member  of  the  community,  a  larger 

SH-tion  of  Uiis  augmented  produce,  as  his  share  of  the  whole, 
ut  no  absurdity  is  too  glanng  to  meet  with  advocates  and  sup- 
porters among  sciolists,  especially  in  political  economy ;  and  there- 
fore we  have  been  reluctantly  constrained  to  dwell  upon  a  proposi- 
tion which,  to  the  majority  of  mankind,  must  appear  almost  self- 
evident.* 

We  should  not  do  justice  to  this  subject,  were  we  to  omit  stating 
that,  independently  of  the  principle  to  which  we  have  just  adverted, 
another  source  of  rent  will  speedily  arise,  wherever  ^roper^y  in  the 
soil  becomes  once  recognised. 

Let  it  be  assumed,  that  the  20,000  colonists  already  men- 
tioned had  divided  100,000  acres  of  fertile  land,  as  property, 
among  themselves.     It  is  clear  enough  that  no  man  would  have 

*  It  is  scarcely  to  be  believed  what  havock  the  *  Doctors*  commit  upon  common 
sense  and  experience,  when  they  get  among  the  '  successive  doses'  of  capital  laid  out 
upon  the  land.  Upon  this  point  the  author  of  the  '  Remarks*  has  chastised  them  with 
a  keen  and  unsparing  hand : — *  Whether  capital  be  laid  out,'  says  he,  *  in  adding  to  the 
cultivated  surface  of  our  own  country,  or  in  rendering  more  productive  that  which  is 
already  cultivated,  the  effect  will  certainly  be  to  increase  the  supply  of  com.  But  how 
will  the  price  rise  in  consequence  of  that  which  makes  the  supply  more  ? — ^Many  are 
the  wavs  by  which  the  price  of  corn  may  be  raised,  but  the  increasing  of  the  supply  is 
assureaiy  not  one  of  them.  But  if  that  which  increases  the  supply  raises  the  price, 
that  which  diminishes  the  supply,  we  are  told,  lessens  the  price.  If  capital  is  with- 
drawn  from  the  cultivation  of  land,  either  by  lessening  the  extent  of  the  cultivated  sur- 
face, or  by  not  being  expended  on  that  which  is  already  cultivated,  the  price  is  to  fall, 
and  in  consequence  of  what  ? — of  that  very  thing,  good  reader,  which  diminishes  the 
supply! — People  of  old  believed  that  fertility  in  the  soil  of  a  country  was  a  good  to  be 
wished  for.  It  has  been  reserved  for  the  political  economists  to  show  us,  that  what 
removes  the  natural  sterility  of  the  earth  is  a  general  evil,  and  a  public  curse. — ^What 
enlarges  the  supply  of  food,  increases,  by  that  very  act,  the  price  of  it.  The  more  land 
we  cultivate,  and  the  more  of  our  capital  we  expend  in  increasing  the  present  and  per- 
manent fruitfulness  of  that  which  has  been  cultivated,  so  much  the  worse  for  us  all. 
The  less  we  cultivate,  and  the  less  we  improve  and  fertilize  that  which  is  cultivated,  so 
much  the  better  for  the  poor  man,  who  because  he  has  less  to  eat,  will  fare  the  better^ 
and  pay  the  less  for  what  he  eats!' — RemarkM  on  certain  Modem  TAeoriet^  S(e.-^ 
pp.  78-^0.  The  whole  of  this  little  pamphlet  is  so  excellent,  that  we  recommend  it  to 
our  readers  for  perusal :  it  contains  an  admirable  exposure  of  the  absurdities  publi.<(hed 
by  the  members  of  the  HebreW'Caledonian  school  upon  the  subject  of  rent,  which  de- 
serves to  be  generally  read. 
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{;iven  fttty  Otte  of  these  proprietors  any  rent,  or  payment  for 
eave  to  occupy  his  allotment,  if,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, a  grlint  of  land,  equally  convenient  and  productive,  could 
have  been  obtained  gratis.  But,  let  us  suppose  tha'  these  allot-" 
ments  had  been  occupied  and  Cultivated  by  their  owners  for  the 
space  of  half  ^  a  century,  and  that,  during  this  interval,  houses 
had  been  built,  hedges  planted,  ditches,  drains,  and  roads  made— • 
we  apprehend  that  a  stranger  would  be  disposed  to  give  the  owner 
of  any  one  of  these  allotments,  thus  improved,  a  portion  of  the 
produce,  in  the  shape  of  rent,  although  he  might,  if  he  pleased, 
obtain,  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge,  in  an  unimproved  and  un-* 
cultivated  state,  t  grant  of  land  fully  equal  to  it  in  its  natural 
quality  of  productiveness. 

The  rent  which  accrues  to  the  owner  of  an  allotment  of  land 
reclaimed  from  a  state  of  nature,  seldom,  or  perhaps  never,  ex** 
ceeds  the  annual  return  justly  due  to  him  for  the  capital,*  or 
labour,  expended  in  preparing  it  for  the  purposes  Of  husbandry : 
it  accrues  on  the  principle  of  natural  equity,  which  confers  upon 
every  man -an  indefeasible  title  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  own 
labour ;  and  its  operation  may,  even  at  this  moment,  b^  seen  in 
full  activijy  in  the  back-woods  of  North  America.  ITie  pioneer 
of  civilization  in  that  country,  with  a  wallet  of  provisions  on  one 
shoulder,  and  a  hatchet  on  the  other,  plunges  into  the  depth  of 
the  woods  :  having  selected  a  spot  agreeable  to  his  views,  he 
begins  to  clear  it :  he  then  erects  a  logM^abin,  and  proceeds  gra- 
dually to  clear  an  increased  quantity  of  the  surrounding  forest. 
Even  from  this  log-cabin,  and  the  land  cleared  of  the  wood  by 
which  it  was  previously  encumbered,  rent  would  accrue  to  the 
owner,  and  a  new  settler  would  just  as  soon  pay  this  rent,  as  be- 
stow his  labour  in  clearing  the  next  spot  to  it,  although  by  nature 
of  equal  fertility*  This  rent  would  simply  constitute  a  re-pay- 
ment of  the  capital  which  the  first  settler  had  already  expended  in 
clearing  his  field,  and  building  his  hut.  If  log-huts,  and  cleared 
fields  of  equal  fertility,  were  scattered  by  the  hand  of  nature  over 
the  wilds  of  America,  to  be  entered  upon  by  the  first  comer,  then, 
indeed,  no  rent  would  accrue  for  a  log-hut  and  a  cleared  field. 
In  the  same  manner,  if  farm-houses,  and  attached  land,  with 
roads,  hedges,  ditches,  and  drains,  were  to  be  found  in  Europe, 
ready-made  by  nature,  and  open  for  the  occupation  of  the  first 
comer,  then,  indeed,  no  rent  could  be  derived  from  stich  posses- 
sions ;  but,  until  this  halcyon  era  of  our  economists  shall  arrive, 
the  tillers  of  the  earth  in  every  part  of  the  world  must  be  con- 

*  The  economists  contend  that  this  return  for  the  landlord's  capital  should  be  called 
interest,  and  not  rent.    This  appears  to  be  a  distinction  without  a  difierence. 
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gtndned  to  yield,  for  the  premises  which  they  occupy  as  tenants, 
a  rent  equivalent  to  the  interest  of  the  capital  which  the  owners 
have  expended  in  improving  them. 

Among  a  certain  class  of  writers  and  orators,  who,  with 
views  of  their  own,  endeavour  to  avail  themselves  of  the  pas- 
sions of  the  multitude,  it  has  lately  become  the  fiishion  to  re- 
present rent  as  an  extortionate  exaction,  wrung,  under  the  colour 
of  law,  and  the  arbitrary  institutions  of  society,  from  the  pockets 
of  the  poor ;  and  the  landowners  themselves  as  a  set  of  useless, 
selfish,  and  greedy  drones,  whose  only  service  to  the  state  is  the 
consumption  of  a  large  and  increasing  revenue,  which  would 
otherwise  be  added  to  the  earnings  of  the  industrious  classes. 
But  the  doctrine  advocated  by  these  persons,  for  purposes  which 
they  have  not  hitherto  ventured  openly  to  reveal,  is  as  pal- 
pably absurd  as  it  is  malignantly  flagitious.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  prove,  to  the  perfect  conviction  of  every  rational  mind,  that 
rent  injures  no  member  of  society — that  it  has  no  effect  what- 
ever on  the  money-value  of  agricultural  produce,  which  would 
sell  for  the  same  money-price  in  the  market,  or  exchange  for  the 
s/ame  quantity  of  other  commodities,  if  rent  were  entirely  abo- 
lished: and,  moreover,  that  taking  every  country  wherein  rent 
accrues  to  the  owner  of  the  soil  as  a  whole,  it  never  will  be 
found  to  exceed  a  fair  average  return  for  the  capital,  or  saved 
labour,  embarked  by  him  in  the  production  of  com.  He  who 
invests  capital,  saved  either  hy  himself  or  his  forefathers,  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  derives  a  return  for  it  under  the  deno- 
mination of  rent,  can  no  more  justly  be  represented  as  a  drone, 
than  his  neighbour  who  employs  the  capital,  saved  either  by  him- 
self or  his  ancestors,  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  or  shoes,  and 
derives  a  return  for  it  under  the  denomination  of  profit. 

The  production  of  com  is,  in  fact,  a  manufacture  :  the  soil  is 
the  raw  material  fi-om  which  agricultural  produce  is  manufac- 
tured. The  owner  and  the  occupier  of  land  form  in  effect  a 
co-partnership  for  the  production  of  this  commodity.  As  the 
foundation  of  all,  the  owner  finds  the  raw  material,  the  soil — 
which,  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  before  it  has  been  prepared 
for  tillage  by  human  industry,  is  of  little  or  no  value :  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  he  finds  various  appliances  without  which  the  ma- 
nufacture cannot  be  carried  on  with  any  prospect  of  advantage. 
The  buildings,  the  hedges,  the  gates,  the  ditches,  the  drains,  the 
roads,  &c.  8cc., — these  must  all  be  prepared  at  the  expense  of  the 
owner.  The  value  of  these  articles,  tnat  is,  the  labour  of  which 
they  are  the  results,  constitutes  the  portion  of  capital  advanced  by 
the  British  landowner  for  the  purposes  of  the  co-partnership  into 
which  be  enters ;  and  this  capital  is  rather  more  considerable  in 

amount 
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amount  than  the  demagogues,  who  describe  our  landowners  as 
drones  subsisting  upon  the  earnings  of  the  people,  have  any  in- 
clination to  admit.  If  an  estimate  could  be  formed  of  the  expense 
incurred  in  reclaiming  the  soil  of  this  country  from  a  state  of  nature, 
and  preparing  it  for  the  operations  of  husbandry — of  the  sums  ex-' 
pended  m  building,  draining,  clearing,  fencing,  irrigating,  road  and 
bridge  making,  by  the  successive  owners  of  estates,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  it  would  not  fall  very  short  of  the  present  value  of  the 
fee-simple  of  the  land.  Supposing  the  rent  of  land  in  this  country 
to  average  iL  per  acre,  and  the  freehold  to  sell  at  thirty  years 

furchase,  the  average  fee-simple  value  of  each  acre  would  be  30/. 
f  every  expense  which  has  been  incurred  by  the  landlord  during 
the  last  two  hundred  years  only,  could  be  accurately  calculated 
upon  an  average  of  acres,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it 
would  amount  to  at  least  30/.  If  we  estimate  the  capital  of  the 
actual  occupier,  the  landlord's  co-partner  in  the  manufacture  of 
com,  at  10/.  per  acre,  for  stock  and  labour,  it  will  probably  form 
something  like  the  average  of  the  kingdom.  Between  the  owner 
and  the  occupier  of  land,  therefore,  a  capital  of  40/.  is  advanced 
for  the  cultivation  of  every  acre.  The  necessary  outgoings  of 
tillage,  wages,  taxes,  tithes,  rates,  and  food  for  working  catde, 
being  deducted,  a  surplus,  amounting  we  shall  suppose  to  40«., 
remains  to  be  divided  between  them.  Of  this  surplus,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  about  one  half,  or  20*.,  may  fall  to  the  share  of  the 
occupier,  which  is  ten  per  cent,  profit  upon  the  capital  of  10/,  em- 
ployed by  him  in  farming.  The  other  half  goes  into  the  pocket 
of  the  landlord,  yielding  a  return  of  three  per  cent,  for  the  capital 
invested  by  him  m  the  manufacture  of  corn. 

How  malignant,  then,  how  basely  malignant  is  the  conduct  of 
those  who  systematically  hold  up  the  landowners  of  this  country 
to  public  obloquy,  as  useless  drones,  fattening,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  upon  the  industry  of  the  people !  If  they 
had  not,  from  time  to  time,  laid  out  their  capital  in  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  soil,  the  produce  of  land  would  not  have  ex- 
ceeded its  amount  in  a  state  of  nature ;  and  the  increased  popu- 
lation which,  in  this  country,  finds  profitable  employment  in 
agriculture,  as  well  as  in  manufactures  aqd  commerce,  could  not 
have  been  subsisted.  Such  are  the  facts ;  and  yet — ^while  the  man 
who  builds  a  cotton-mill  with  its  attendant  machinery,  and  receives 
an  adequate  return  for  the  capital  which  he  has  advanced,  shall 
be  lauded  to  the  skies  as  a  public  benefactor,  who  provides  em- 
ployment for  a  whole  horde  of  industrious  workmen,  and  makes 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  stock  of  national  wealth- — his  neigh- 
bour who  has  expended  a  capital  of  equal  amount  in  agricul- 
tural improvements,  which  double  or  treble  the  previous  produce 
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of  the  soil,  is,  it  seems,  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  jinprofitable 
incumbrance  upon  the  industry  of  the  community !  We  can  have 
no  hesitation  in  expressing  our  total  dissent  from  the  view  thus 
taken  of  the  relative  merits  of  these  two  capitalists.  As  far  as  the 
interests  of  the  working  classes  are  concerned,  it  cannot,  we  think, 
admit  of  dispute,  that  a  capital  of  10,0002.  expended  in  improve- 
ments which  double  the  produce  of  a  given  quantity  of  land,  is 
at  the  very  least  as  beneiicially  employed  as  a  capital  of  equal 
amount  invested  in  mechanical  improvements,  which  double  the 
quantity  of  wrought  commodities  fabricated  by  a  given  expen- 
diture of  human  labour. 

In  the  progress  of  civilization,  the  operation  of  other  causes  will 
augment  the  rent  naturally  and  unavoidably  accruing  from  the 
capital  expended  in  improving  the  land  and  preparing  it  for  the 
purposes  of  tillage.  The  discovery  and  application  of  new  and 
more  fertilizing  manures,  and  the  cultivation  of  artificial  grasses, 
have  increased,  to  a  very  great  degree,  the  natural  productiveness 
of  the  soil  in  this  country ;  and  whenever  these  artificial  aids  of 
agriculture  enable  the  occupier  to  derive  from  the  soil  a  crop 
augmented  in  a  ratio  which  exceeds  the  extra-labour  expended 
in  raising  it,  the  surplus  falling  to  the  share  of  the  landlord  must 
necessarily  increase.  Hence  the  owners  of  land  must  derive  a 
direct  advantage  from  the  employment  of  artificial  means  in  aug- 
menting the  produce  of  the  soil,  whenever  these  can  be  successfully 
applied  without  an  over-proportioned  expenditure  of  labour ;  and 
even  where  the  additional  cost  of  labour  incurred  in  the  prose- 
cution of  any  ameliorating  process  should  equal  the  profit  of  the 
augmented  crop,  although,  in  this  instance,  no  increase  of  rent 
would  accrue  to  the  owner,  still  society  would  be  benefited  by  the 
employment  given  to  an  extra  number  of  labourers. 

An  augmentation  of  rent  will  also  be  effected  by  the  application 
of  machinery,  or  any  other  expedient  which  may  abridge  the 
quantity  of  labour  required  for  the  cultivation  of  land,  while  the 
produce  sustains  no  diminution.  If  one  man,  assisted  by  ma- 
chinery, can  execute  what  required  before  the  labour  of  two  men, 
the  food  necessary  to  support  one  labourer  will,  in  consequence, 
be  saved,  and  in  the  end  it  will  be  added  to  the  amount  of  rent 
already  paid  to  the  landlord ;  for  it  is  a  principle  of  universal 
operation,  that  whenever  a  machine  is  introduced,  which  enables 
one  man  to  do  the  work  of  two,  the  saving  does  not  go  in  the 
shupe  of  increased  wages  into  the  pocket  of  the  workman  who 
continues  to  be  employed  at  the  machine,  but  falls  to  the  share 
of  the  owner  of  the  agricultural  produce  who  uses  this  ma- 
chine in  fabricating  wrought  commodities ;  and,  in  truth,  the 
operation  of  this  principle  furnishes  the  only  key,  which  can  enable 
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us  to  account  in  a  satisfactory  manner^  for  the  extraordiBary  and 
rapid  rise  of  rents  in  modern  times. 

The  subject  appears  to  us  so  important,  and^  at  the  same,  to 
be  so  entirely  o^&erlooked  by  the  economists  who  pretend  to  explain 
the  theory  of  rent,  that  we  shall  venture  to  devote  a  page  to  its  il- 
lustration. Those  who  are  at  all  conversant  with  matters  of  this 
nature,  are  well  aware  that,  in  former  times,  the  land  in  this 
country  was  greatly  subdivided  among  a  numerous  race  of  unskilful 
cultivators*  The  occupier  of  thirty  or  forty  acres  was  reckoned  an 
opulent  and  substantial  farmer.  Assisted  by  the  members  of  his 
family,  he  performed,  in  person,  all  the  labour  required  on  his 
farm  :  he  fabricated  with  his  own  hands  all  the  clumsy  and  ineffi- 
cient instruments  employed  by  him  in  husbandry,  excepting,  per- 
haps, the  plough.  His  ill-constructed  harrow  was  furnished  with 
wooden  teeth,  hardened  in  the  fire ;  the  harness  was  made  of  withy, 
or  of  horse-hair,  twisted  by  himself :  a  travelling  carpenter  carrying 
a  basket  of  tools  upon  his  back,  went  round  the  different  farms  (^ 
each  neighbourhood,  and  having  felled  an  ash  tree  in  one  of  the 
hedges,  fashioned,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  the  rude  imple- 
ment used  as  a  plough.  But  in  addition  to  the  implements  of  hus- 
bandry, the  family  themselves  fabricated  almost  every  manufac- 
tured article  required  for  domestic  use.  In  the  winter  season,  be- 
tween dusk  and  supper  time,  the  farmer,  with  his  sons  and  men- 
servants,  might  be  seen  employed  in  making  wicker  baskets, 
wooden  spoons,  beechen  bowls,  and  other  housdiold  utensils. 
The  good-wife,  the  maid-servants,  and  daughters  of  the  fEunily 
generally  employed  themselves,  during  the  same  season,  from  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning  until  break  of  day,  and  from  night-fall 
to  supper  time,  in  knitting  stockings,  or  in  carding  and  spinning 
wool  and  flax — ^which  were  then  sent  to  the  village  weaver — whose 
web,  in  due  season,  was  taken  to  a  provincial  dyer  and  fuller, 
who,  on  stated  days,  attended  at  the  nearest  market-town  to  receive 
the  web  and  bring  back  the  cloth.  While'  this  state  of  things  con- 
tinued, the  manufactures  of  this  country  were  almost  entirdj 
domestic :  all  the  men  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  the  women, 
with  die  exception  of  the  seed-time  and  harvest,  in  fabricating  at 
home  the  various  articles  of  clothing  required  for  the  use  of  the 
family.  From  the  cottage  of  the  peasant,  up  to  the  palace  of  the 
most  puissant  prince,  the  wheel,  the  distaff,  and  the  needle  w&^ 
constantly  and  indefatigably  plied.  This  is  the  real  source  of  the 
celebrity  which  our  grandmothers  of  needle-working  memory 
acquired  by  their  industry :  the  fine  gentlemen,  even  of  die  six- 
teenth century,  wore  linen  and  woollen  cloth  spun  at  home  by 
their  wives  and  daughters :  the  various  other  household  articles, 
composed  of  woollen  or  flaxen  stuSs,  were  fabricated  by  the  sanse 
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delicate  and  well-trained  bands;  and  on  her  wedding-day^  tbe  first 
lady  of  the  land  carried  iivith  beri  for  the  decoration  of  her  matron 
person;  a  goodly  assortment  of  woollen  and  linen  garments,  the 
domestic  product  of  her  maiden  zeal,'* 

Manufactures  and  commerce,  then,  in  the  modem  acoepta-* 
tion  of  these  terms,  were  carried  on  to  a  very  limited  extent  among 
our  ancestors :  indeed,  no  foundation  existed  on  which  they  could 
have  been  raised.  Tbe  produce  obtained  by  constant  cropping 
and  an  unskilful  system  of  tillage  was  extremely  scanty ;  M  was 
almost  entirely  consumed  within  the  precincts  of  the  farm ;  there 
WH8  little  or  no  surplus  left  for  the  landlord  under  the  denomina^ 
tion  of  rent ;  and  the  few  taxes  imposed  for  the  exigencies  of 
tbe  state  formed  a  heavy  burden  difficult  to  be  borne.  This  an* 
cient  arrangement  of  society  had  been  gradually,  but  slowly, 
givipg  way  to  a  different  system  from  the  reign  of  Queen  £U* 
aabeth  down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when,  in  most  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  it  was  annihilated  by  the  application  of  machinery 
to  processes  hitherto  performed  by  the  hand.  The  invention  of 
carding-machines,  spinning  iennies,  and  of  the  various  other 
mechanical  contrivances  used  in  manufactories  to  abridge  labour, 
forms  a  remarkable  epoch  in  the  history  of  rent.    A  vague  imprea- 

*  We  have  tome  reason  to  beUeve  that  this  q>ecies  of  domestic  industry  hu  not  even 
at  this  moment  entirely  disappeared  from  tbe  distant  provinces  of  this  kingdom :  the 
agricultural  surveyor  of  Invernesshire,  who  dwells  with  evident  satisfaction  on  the  HotO" 
btiitw  of  his  iair  countrywomen,  states  that 

*  The  domestic  manu&cture  of  this  county  (Invernesshire)  is  very  coosklerable,  be- 
cause upwards  of  60,000  of  the  inhabitants,  out  of  a  population  of  74^000,  may  be  said 
to  be  clothed  by  their  homespun  and  home-wrought  stuffs  of  various  kinds,  excepting 
bonnets,  handlcerchieis,  and  a  few  more  articles  for  female  or  Sunday's  attire. 

*  The  housewives  and  daughters  and  servant  maids  are  more  industrious  than  ve  could 
auppose  in  a  country  where  the  pastoral  habits  and  employments  still  continue  so  much 
to  prevail.  Their  cloths  are  woven  by  the  country-weavers,  and  dressed  by  the  dyers 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Their  tartans  and  plaids  are  universally  admired  for  fineness  of 
€ibric,  brilliancy  of  odours,  ai^  the  taste  displayed  in  the  variety  of  setts  or  patterof . 
This  display  of  ingenuity  and  industry  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  common  people ; 
many  ladies  of  fortune  Understand  the  art  of  dyeing  to  great  perfection,  not  only  with 
respect  to  the  more  easy  and  cheap  colours,  but  even  as  to  the  more  delicate  and  vivid 
kiads,  which  they  often  execute  fiiil  as  lively  and  permanently  as  the  moat  skilful  and 
exoerienced  dyers  in  the  great  towns.  To  enumerate  all  tbe  instances  of  these  thrifty 
haoits  would  oe  endless — I  shall  mention  only  one,  as  a  specimen  of  the  rest : — At  a 
gentleman*s  house  in  Locbaber  I  saw  two  hearth-rugs  of  the  most  beautiful  mixed  co- 
lours ;  one  dozen  of  chair-covers,  woven,  and  another  dozen  sewed  by  a  stitch  called  vigo 
(well  known  to  ladies),  having  five  differentshades  of  green,  four  of  red,  three  of  purple, 
a  black  ground,  with  a  yellow  and  white  edging ;  all  spun,  and  dyed,  and  sewed,  iu  the 
house.  The  whole  drawing-room  furniture,  sofa  and  chair-covers,  was  of  the  same 
k\nd ;  sixteen  carpets  of  differont  patterns ;  the  bed  and  table*linen  was  countless ;  u 
also  the  blankets,  which  in  warmth  and  fabric  were  equal,  and  in  fineness  superior,  to 
those  sold  in  the  great  towns  under  tbe  name  of  being  imported  from  the  south.  Shawls 
and  ffowns  of  twisted  worsted,  and  tartans  of  the  most  Kvely  colours,  beautifully  diver- 
lified,  and  various  other  articles,  all  spun  and  dyed  in  the  mnily,  under  tb«  inspection 
Md  by  direction  of  Mra.  Cameron,  of  Farfem.'^p.  317. 
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sion  seems  to  prevail  very  genenAj  that  the  rise  of  rents,  sinoe 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century;  is,  in  some  way  or  other, 
connected  with  the  new  direction  which  was  then  given  to  oar 
manufacturing  industry ;  but  we  do  not  recollect  that  we  have  ai^ 
where  seen  the  nature  of  this  connexion  set  down  with  sufficieat 
distinctness. 

While  the  social  system  which  anciently  prevailed  in  this  countiy 
continued  in  its  full  vigour,  it  is  manifest  that  the  occapier  ci 
every  tenement  must  have  maintained  in  his  own  house,  or  at 
least  within  the  limits  of  his  own  farm,  a  number  of  hands,  suffi- 
cient not  only  to  perform  the  work  of  tillage,  but  also  to  manufac- 
ture all  the  articles  of  clothing  required  by  himself,  his  family,  and 
his  working-people.  Before  the  introduction  of  artificial  grasses 
and  other  green  crops,  which  afford  not  only  a  constant  successioD 
of  food  for  the  cattle,  but  also  a  regular  succession  of  employments 
for  the  labourers  engaged  in  husbandry,  the  men  and  the  horses  of 
the  farmer  were  idle  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year.  The 
food  consumed  by  them  during  this  interval  was  so  much  dead  loss 
to  the  owner  directly,  and  indirectly  to  the  community  at  large. 
The  mixed  mode  of  husbandry  which  has  now  superseded  our 
ancient  corn  system,  not  only  makes  a  large  addition  to  the  gross 
produce  of  the  soil,  but  is  attended  with  the  further  advantage  of 
bringing  forward  the  different  crops  in  a  successive  series,  with  a 
never-ceasing  and  profitable  employment  to  the  men  and  animals 
maintained  by  the  farmer.  This  effects  an  incalculable  saving  of 
labour  and  food,  which,  under  the  name  of  rent,  falb  to  the  share 
of  the  landowner. 

We  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that  the  modern  system  of  husbandly 
enables  a  team  of  horses  to  execute,  in  a  given  space  of  time,  twice 
as  much  work  as  it  could  have  performed  two  centuries  ago :  it  is 
very  probable,  that  all  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  in 
tlie  construction  >of  agricultural  instruments  do  not  render  it  prac- 
ticable for  a  farmer,  with  one  plough,  to  till,  in  a  given  time,  a 
much  greater  extent  of  surface  than  he  could  have  tilled  formerly. 
But,  while  scarcely  any  thing  was  cultivated  except  the  lent  grain 
crops,  and  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  farm  were  sown  with  barley 
and  oats,  it  was  indispensable  that  the  whole  work  of  ploughing 
should  have  been  executed  in  the  brief  space  of  a  month,  or,  at  most, 
SIX  weeks :  the  plough  was  then  laid  up  until  the  following  spring, 
and  the  team  turned  loose  until  the  harvest. «  As  long  as  the  work 
of  tillage  came  on  at  once,  it  was  necessary  for  the  occupier  to 
keep  an  excessive  number  of  teams.  How  diffierent  is  the  case  at 
present !— one  team  will  now  suffice  where  two,  or  perhaps  three, 
were  required  before.  Immediately  after  harvest,  it  is  empbyed  in 
preparing  the  ground  for  wheat :  that  being  done,  winter-fallowing 
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commences^  Mrhich  is  succeeded  by  ploughing  for  die  lent  grain 
crops :  after  these  crops  have  been  sown,  the  preparation  for  turnips 
instantly  begins :  hoeing  these,  and  cleaning  the  summer  fallows 
and  the  drilled  grain  crops,  fully  employ  the  team  until  the  harvest 
arrives,  after  which  the  same  routine  reconmiences.  In  this  man- 
ner, the  plough  is  never  unnecessarily  idle  for  a  single  moment : 
one  team,  employed  in  a  constant  succession  of  labour,  can  per- 
form much  more  work  dian  two  teams  could  have  executed  by  the 
fits  and  starts  of  the  old  husbandry. 

The  proprietor  of  100  acres  of  land,  cultivating  his  farm  under 
the  old  system,  was  obliged,  we  will  suppose,  to  keep  ten  horses, 
ten  labourers  to  plough,  sow,  and  reap,  ten  women  to  card  and 
spin.  Under  the  present  improved  system  of  producing  a  series 
of  different  crops  in  succession,  we  may  assume,  that  five  horses  and 
five  labourers  are  found  sufiicient  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  same 
fiarm,  and  that  the  use  of  machinery  in  carding,  spinning,  and 
weaving,  may  enable  two  women  to  fabricate  the  same  quantity  of 
wrought  goods,  which  would  formerly  have  required  the  labour 
of  ten.  The  landowner  thus  effects  a  saving  of  the  food  consumed 
by  five  horses,  five  labourers,  and  eight  females,  which  he  takes 
to  himself  as  his  share  of  the  produce.  The  men  and  women, 
whom  this  change  enables  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  to  discard, 
betake  themselves  to  a  different  occupation.  Some*  of  them  ob- 
tain employment  in  manufactories  established  for  the  fabrication  of 
articlesof  necessity  or  luxury,  which  the  owners  of  the  surplus  pro- 
duce of  the  land  now  require :  others  are  engaged  in  their  house- 
holds as  menial  domestics ;  and  thus,  in  a  different  capacity,  they 
consume  the  same  quantity  of  food  which  must  have  been  expended 
in  maintaining  them,  had  they  still  continued  to  labour  on  the  land. 
The  new  arrangement  cannot,  therefore,  prove  injurious  to  the 
working  classes,  though  it  must  be  highly  advantageous  to  the 
owners  of  land.  The  former  are  at  the  least  as  well  fed  and 
clothed  in  their  capacities  of  coachmen,  footmen,  artisans,  me- 
chanics, as  they  had  previously  been  while  working  on  the  land ; 
smd  the  latter,  after  sufficiently  providing  for  the  proper  cultivation 
of  their  estates,  are  enabled  to  secure  .to  themselves  the  labour  of  a 
new  and  valuable  class  of  servants. 

We  conceive  this  to  be  the  true  solution  of  the  rapid  increase 
of  rents  in  modem  times.  In  former  times,  very  nearly  the  whole 
produce  of  the  soil  was  expended  in  feeding  and  clothing  the  men 
and  the  cattle  actually  engaged  in  the  operations  of  tillage  :  now, 
the  improvements  of  husbandry,  and  the  partial  substitution  of 
machinery  for  hands,  enable  the  cultivator  to  perform  the  same 
labour,  with  the  consumption  of  half  the  quantity  of  food :  the 
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other  halfy  dierefore^  remains  as  a  surplus,  to  be  divided  among 
the  various  parties  entitled  to  benefit  by  it 

The  introduction  of  a  more  skilful  and  economical  system  of 
husbandry,  and  the  application  of  machinery  in  abridging  the 
quantity  of  food  previously  consumed  in  fabricating  the  clothing 
required  for  a'gricultural  labourers^  constitute  the  true  reason  why 
it  has  been  found  profitable  to  carry  on  cultivation  in  districts 
ivhich  had  been  formerly  neglected.  Whatever  lessens  the  expense 
of  cultivation — the  quantity  of  produce  actually  and  neceuarily 
consumed  in  the  process  of  tillage^^on  the  better  soils,  will  always 
have  the  effect  of  pushing  cultivation  on  soils  possessing  an  inferior 
degree  of  natural  fertility.  Let  us  suppose  that,  under  the  old 
system  of  husbandry,  an  acre  of  the  best  land  yielded  four  quar- 
ters of  wheat,  imd  that  to  replace  the  seed,  to  feed  and  clothe  the 
labourers,  and  to  maintain  the  animals  employed  in  tilling  it,  an 
expenditure  equivalent  to  four  quarters  would  have  been  required : 
in  such  a  case  it  is  evident  that  it  could  have  yielded  no  surplus, 
and  that,  consequently,  no  rent  v<K)uld  have  accrued  from  it  to  the 
owner.  Let  us  assume  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  use  of 
machinery  in  fabricating  clothing  for  the  workmen,  and  the  em« 
ployment  of  better  implements  in  the  operations  of  husbandly, 
should  have  reduced  the  expense  of  cultivation  one^half ;  then  a 
rent  equivalent  to  two  quarters  of  wheat  would  immediately  have 
accrued  to  the  owner. 

The  influence  of  the  saving  thus  effected  in  die  expenditure 
incurred  in  the  tillage  of  the  best  land,  would  soon  have  reached 
land  possessing  the  next  inferior  degree  of  fertility — land,  for  in- 
stance, capable  of  yielding  three  quarters  per  acre.  As  long  as 
it  required  a  crop  of  four  quarters  to  replace  the  food  expended 
in  tillage,  land  of  an  inferior  quality  must  have  remained  uncul- 
tivated ;  the  mcHnent,  however,  the  saving  of  labour  caused  by 
the  use  of  machinery  on  the  best  land  had  been  effected,  it  would 
have  become  practicable  to  occupy  this  inferior  soil  with  profit  to 
the  owner.  But  it  would  be  manijfestly  wrong  to  contend  that  the 
saving  effected  in  the  expense  of  cultivating  the  best  land  was 
caused  by  the  tillage  of  inferior  land.  •  The  cause  of  diis  saving 
was  the  employment  of  machines,  enabling  one  man  to  perform 
what  required  previously  the  labour  of  tveo  men ;  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  inferior  soil  was  simply  and  solely  the  consequence  of 
this  saving  of  labour  effected  by  machinery.  The  saving  on  tbe 
best  soil,  and  of  course  the  rent  of  the  best  soil,  would  have  been 
the  same  whether  the  inferior  soil  were  cultivated  or  neglected; 
if,  indeed,  the  cultivation  of  the  inferior  soil  veould  not  rather 
have  had  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  surplus  on  the  better  soil: 

inasmuch 
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inftimncti  as  it  would  have  created  a  greater  demand  for  agrkul- 
tural  labour^  and^  consequently,  would  have  augmented  the  por- 
tion of  the  produce  which  the  owner  of  the  better  soil  must  give 
to  his  workmen  in  die  shape  of  wages. 

•  Our  admiration  of  the  success  with  which  machinery  has  been 
applied;  in  this  country,  to  manufacturing  purposes,  induces  us, 
however,  to  overlook  one  or  two  drawbacks  which  adhere  to  the 
system.  The  use  of  machinery  efiects  an  inmiense  saving  of 
labour  in  the  fabrication  of  a  given  quantity  of  cloth.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  highly  beneficial  to  the  working  mechanic,  whose  time  is 
fully  occupied ;  but  we  are  not  sure  that  it  is  equally  advantageous 
to  the  small  farmer,  or  to  the  labourer  employed  in  agriculture. 
There  are  yet  many  hours  of  every  day,  and  many  whole  days 
of  every  winter,  in  which  the  labours  of  agriculture  must  be  at  a 
stand-still.  One  or  two  hours  before  day-light,  and  two  or  three 
hours  after  night-falt,  were  formerly  applied  in  the  family  of  every 
little  ikrmer,  and  of  every  agricultural  labourer,  to  domestic  manu- 
fticture.  This  custom  is  now  pretty  much  exploded  :  die  v^rheel 
and  the  distaif  are  very  generally  banished  from  the  farm-house 
and  the  cottage,  at  least  in  the  south,  and  the  vrife  and  daughters 
of  the  husbandman  are  dius  deprived  of  an  occupation,  which, 
*  perhaps,  had  other  merits  besides  that  of  being  prolitable.  Whe- 
ther this  relaxation  of  industry  has  improved  the  health  and  morals, 
or  augmented  the  happiness  of  this  class  of  females,  we  will  not 
tmdertake  to  determine,  although  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that 
the  annihilation  of  tiiis  domestic  employment,  through  the  inter- 
vention of  machinery,  may  be  a  principal  cause  of  the  daily  in- 
creasing burdens  upon  parishes,  occasioned  by  poor-rates. 

In  estimating  the  advantage  which  the  community  derives  from 
the  use  of  machinery,  in  die  fabrication  of  articles  formerly  manu- 
fiictured  at  home,  another  circumstance  ought  to  be  considered. 
It  is  unque^onably  true,  that  the  quantity  of  any  article  of 
clothing  which  a  given  quantity  of  labour,  aided  by  machinery, 
<?an  produce,  is  infinitely  greater  than  could  have  been  manufac- 
tttred  without  mechanical  assistance :  still,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, that  the  increase  in  the  quantity  is,  to  a  certain  degree  at 
least,  counterbalanced  by  a  diminution  in  the  durability  of  the  ar- 
ticle. It  is,  we  believe,  a  fact  which  no  man  vnll  dispute,  that  a 
coat,  made  of  cloth  carded  and  spun  by  the  hand,  will  last  much 
longer  than  the  same  garment  made  of  materials  fabricated  by  the 
aid  of  machinery.  When  this  inferior  degree  of  durability  is 
'  coupled  with  the  time  now  thrown  away  by  the  agriculturist  and 
his  family,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Ae  estimate  usually 
'formed  of  the  advantages  which  this  country  derives  from  the  ap- 
plication  of   machinery  to  the  abridgment   of  manufacturing 

^  £  2  labour^ 
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l^hour,  ittnst  be  6oniewlipit  re4iioefl«  i  -  Though  we  btiv^  igf^nt^g^f 
on  one -side  of  the  ftccount^  sdll  it  ou^t,  ia  all  fairne96>r  to  bir  ^an* 
iMCed  by  some  loss  counted  on  the  othen  .^ 

'*  £vei7' improvement  in  the  system  of  farmiu^  j^uraued  io.^y 
cbuBtry^-- every  expedient  or  oontrivaace  whichi  Abndges  the  (fuaiir 
tity  of  food  consumed  by  the  men  and  cattle  required  to  till  the 
iMd^  musty  in  proportion  to  this  saving,  make  a  permanent  addi- 
tion to  the  inoone  of  the  landlord;  and  every  saving  which,  ^t 
sfnd  ingenuity  can  effect  in  the  food  consumed  in  the  ullage  of.  the 
ground,  not  only  proves  a  source  of  profit  to  the  owner  of  the  isoii, 
bttt  also  a  new  so«irce  of  employment  to  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  part  of  the  community.  Wherever  an  extent  of  land, 
which  formerly  required  four  horses  and  two  men  to  till  it,  can 
be  equally  well  tilled  by  two  horses  and  one  man^.  a  saving  wiU 
be  effected  of  the  food  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  two  horses 
itid  one  labourer.  This  saving  will,  in  the  fiirst  instance,  pass, 
under  the  form  of  an  addition  to  his  renti  into  the  coffers  of  the 
landlord :  but  he,  not  being  able  to  eat  more  food  than  before, 
will  expend  this  additional  rent  in  maintaining  manufacturing 
artisans,  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  articles  whkh,  as  soon  as 
he  has  the  means  of  procuring  them,  he  is  sure  to  have  the  desire 
of  possessing.  It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  clear  that  the  extent 
to  which  the  manufEictures  of  any  country  can  be  pushed,  except 
by  rendering  the  population  habitually  dependant  for  food  upon 
the  produce  of  a  foreign  soil,  must  correspond  with  the  amount 
of  the  surplus  produce  which  remains  beyond  the  food  required 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  men  and  the  animak  actually  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  It  is  this  surplus,  remaining  after 
the  consumption  of  the  men  and  the  animak  actually  engaged  in 
the  labours  of  agriculture  has  been  provided  for,  which  forms  the 
basis  of  trade  and  manufactures :  without  this  surplus  they  could 
not  even  exist ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  increase  or  diminution 
of  this  surplus  will  manufactures  and  commerce  flourish  or  decay. 
'This  is  the  only  fund  upon  which  the  artisaiu  and  mechanics  of 
any  country  can  permanently  rely  for  subsistence :  hence  arises 
the  demand  of  the  home  market,  which  must  improve  or  fall  off 
as  this  surplus  becomes  increafi(ed  or  diminished.  In  this  country, 
the  portion  of  the  produce  yearly  coasumed  in  the  tillage  of  the 
land  is  comparatively  very  small :  the  surplus  £alk  to  the  diare 
of  the  farmer  as  the  profit  of  8tock-«*of  the  tax-gatherer,  of  the 
tithe-owner,  and  of  the  landlord,  as  rent;  and,  excq>ting  that 
portion  of  it  which  may  be  actually  consumed  as  food  by  the  tithe-. 
-  Owner,  the  tax-receiver,  and  the  landlord,  with  their  families,  it  is 
all  expended  in  the  maintenance  of  manu&cturers  and  mechanics, 
who  are  employed  in  fabricating  the  various  articles  of  utility  or 

luxury 
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ItrMty  M^Mch  thesef^p^brties  respectively  reqoirei  Et^iy  diacoiv&nf^ 
ih^dtefbte,  which  atiglaents  the  gross  produce  >  of  land  in  a  giwater  * 
ratio  than  the  food  consumed^in  cultivattDf^it,  or  ^ich  reduces  the 
qudntifty  of  food  oomuined  in  i^culture  while  the  gross  produce 
is  not  dimini^ed,  must  add  to  die  surplus  vrhioh  can  be  expended 
on  inariufactures.  *  Money-rent  ii  merely  the  meaawre  of  this^mir^^ 
plus;  and,  so  far  is  the  existence^  or  the  rise  of  nent  from  beang 
Hiimical  to  the  hiterests  of  manufactures  and  commerce^  that  it; 
fortns  the  very  basis  on  which  they  are  founded  t  wherever  land, 
fields  no  rent,  it  affords  the  most  decisive  evidence,  either  that 
ft  is  uncultivated^  or  that  the  whole  of  its  produee  is>ibarely ,  su^. 
fici^t'  for  Ae  subsistence  of  the  men  and  ammak  actuaUy  qs^ 
gaged  in  tilKng  it:  in  neither  of  these  oases  can  any  8uxplii# 
agrictthural  pioduce  exist>>  to  be  expended  on  manufacturcira  on 
tradei^. 

^  The  large  amomftt  of  this  surplud  constitutes,  in  truth,  the  real 
basis' of 'th6  manufacturing  prosperity  of  this  country  ;  and  here  ia 
also 'the  true  iieason  why  other  nations  are  90  much  behind  us  iri 
this  impoirtant  branch  of  national  industry.  In  France,  for  in* 
stance,  the  land  is  divided  into  small  farms,  among  a  numerous 
nice  of  cultivators,  who  not  only  perform  the  agricultural  labour 
df  IJfaeir  fields,  but  also  fabricate  at  home  by  far  the  greater  por-r 
tion  of  those  articles  which  the  corresponduig  classes  in  this 
country  dteme  from  public  manufactories.  On  a  system  similar 
to  tlta%  which  prevailed  in  this  country  until  the  commencement:^ 
br,  perhaps,  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  French  iarmer,  to 
<lhis  day,  constructs  hi»  own  implements  of  husbandry,  and  in  his 
faUiily  is  manufactured  the  cloth  of  which  his  wearing  apparel  is 
made*  Very  nearly  tlie  whole  produce  of  each  farm,  ia.  thus  conr 
slimed  within  its  precincts :  the  matiofactures  of  France  are,  tfaere- 
fd^,  principally  domestic,  which  accounts  for  the  low  ebb  of  this 
species  •  of  industiy  in  that  country.  Twice  the  number  of  men  an<l 
animals  engaged  in  tiUing  a  given  extent  of  land  in  Flngland,  are 
Employed  in  cultivating  an  equal  extent  in  France ;  and,  nptwit^i^ 
-Btanding  this  excessive  expenditure  of  human  imd  animal  labour, 
^backed  by  aU  the'  advantages  of  soil  and  climate  which  that  country 
is  acknowledged  to  possess^  it  is  still  admitted  that,  owing  to  an 
imperfect  system  of  husbandry,  the  produce  of  France  i^,  on  an 
average*  of  acres,  one^fourth  kss  than  the  produce  of  Englanc). 
**It  has  been  calculated,  that  in  this  country  four  millions  of  agri- 
^^otdtural  bibourers  raise  food  for  themselves,  for  six  milUoi;^  of 
iriMufi^turers,'  and  for  twa  minions  of  other  pensons,  eitjbter  un- 
productive, or  engaged  in  iscientific  and  learned  professional  In 
^^France^'OU'die  odKr  hand)  it  is  calculated^  that^  tbewb^JQ  |Kh 
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pnlattOR  being  about  thir^  millionsy  about  twenty  miUions  of  i 
are  engaged  in  agriculture*  In  other  words,  two  agricultural 
labourers  are  employed  in  France  to  raise  food  for  themselves^ 
and  for  one  manufacturer,  to  be  employed  between  them  ;-**whiie9 
in  this  country,  one  agricultural  labourer  raises  food  enough  foe 
himself,  and  for  two  other  persons  employed  in  various  Capacities 
as  artisans  and  mechanics. 

Whenever,  therefore,  one  labourer,  profitably  employed,  ia 
added  to  die  number  of  men  already  engaged  in  agriculture,  it 
will  prove  the  means  of  adding,  eventually,  two  persons  to  the 
number  now  profitably  employed  in  manufactures  and  commerce ; 
and,  until  this  addition  be  made  to  the  number  of  working  manu-* 
iacturers,  the  extra  produce,  raised  by  the  agricultural  labourer, 
vrill  be  divided  among  the  whole  body  in  the  form  of  increased 
wages. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  commercial  operations,  and  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  country,  are  equally  dependent  vrith  our  manufactures 
upon  the  surplus  produce  of  our  internal  agriculture.  The  dif- 
ferent articles  imported  into  this  country,  from  the  various  quarters 
of  the  globe,  are  brought  hither  to  be  exchanged  /or  the  produce 
of  our  own  soil.  If  this  surplus  native  produce  cUd  not  exist,  die 
foreign  commodity  now  exchanged  for  it  could  not  have  been  im- 
ported. When  a  pound  of  pepper,  or  a  pound  of  tea,  is  sold  by 
a  shopkeeper  in  an  English  village,  it  is  merely  an  ^cchange  of  a 
certain  portion  of  the  produce  of  Surinam,  or  of  China,  for  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  the  beef  or  com  produced  in  some  English^ 
field.  Nor  does  it,  in  any  respect,  alter  the  nature  and  effect  of 
the  transaction,  that  money  or  manufactured  goods  should  be  die 
commodities,  in  the  first  instance,  given  in  exchange  for  these 
foreign  luxuries;  whether  the  com  and  beef  of  the  English 
fiarmer  be  exchanged  directly  for  pepper  and  tea,  or  indirectly — iu 
the  form  of  manufactured  cotton,  or  any  other  article  in  the  fabri- 
cation  of  which  his  beef  and  com  have  been  consumed  —  the 
result  is  exacdy  the  same.  By  a  law  of  nature,  which  no  effort 
or  ingenuity  of  man  can  counteract  or  modify,  the  extent  and 
intensity  of  our  demand  for  foreign  commodities  must  be  regulated 
by  the  excess  of  our  agricultural  produce  over  our  internal  con- 
sumption. Destroy  this  excess,  and  foreign  commerce  must  be 
instandy  and  completely  annihilated ;  and,  in  the  exact  propor- 
tion that  this  excess  increases  or  diminishes,  wiU  our  foreign 
trade  flourish  or  decay. — ^The  manufacturers  and  mechanics  of 
this  country  depend  as  much  upon  this  surplus  produce  of  our 
own  soil  for  the  foreign  productions  which  they  consuiiie,  as  the 
faraier  or  landowner  himself.  The  weaver,,  for  instance^  yifho  ex- 
changes 
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changes  a  bushel  of  wheat,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  pays  tlie 
ttarket  value  of  a  bushel  of  wheat,  for  a  pound  of  tea,  is  only 

Earting  with  some  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  land,  which  he 
ad  previously  received  from  the  farmer  as  wages  for  weaving  a 
piece  of  cloth. 

Hence,  the  paramount  importance  of  agriculture,  not  only  tot 
the  class  more  immediately  connected  with  tillage,  but  as  the 
source  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  prosperity,  becomes  evi«- 
dent  even  to  the  dullest  comprehension.  Every  measure  which 
promotes  tillage,  and  auipnents  the  surplus  which  remains  beyond 
the  necessary  consumption  of  the  labourers  employed  in  culti-* 
▼ation,  has  an  irresistible  tendency  to  extend  manufactures  and 
commerce ;  and  every  regulation  which  tends  to  discourage  this 
branch  of  public  industry,  must  unavoidabl;^  and  directly  affect  die 
interests  of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes.  No  propo«* 
sition  can,  therefore,  be  more  clear  than  that,  in  every  country 
possessing  an  extensive  territory,  and  aspiring  to  permanent  inde«* 
pendence,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  should  form  the  first  object  of 
consideration,  as  it  constitutes  the  cmly  basis  of  public  wealth 
which  is  exposed  to  no  adverse  fluctuation.  Wherever  agriculture 
is  pursued  with  spirit,  intelligence,  and  success,  the  other  classes 
of  the  community  must  participate  in  this  prosperity ;  but  wherever 
tillage  is  discouraged,  neglected,  or  imperfectly  carried  on,  there, 
by  a  law  of  nature  which  no  human  power  can  neutralize,  all 
the  other  interests  of  the  community  must  retrograde,  decay,  and 
finally  perish. 

Because  a  greater  nomber  of  persons  happen  in  this  country  to 
be  employed  in  manufactures  and  commerce,  than  in^  the  culti« 
vation  of  the  soil,  a  notion  has  been  actively  propagated,  not 
merely  that  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes  are  more 
important  and  beneficial  to  the  state  than  the  classes  engaged  in 
agriculture,  but  that  on  many  occasions  the  interests  of  the  former 
are  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  the  latter.  Nothing  can  be 
more  fallacious,  more  unphilosophical,  more  mischievous,  than 
these  opinions.  The  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests,  when 
estimated,  not  according  to  the  number  of  hands,  but  according  to 
the  amount  and  productive  character  of  the  capital  employed,  are  not 
entitled  to  that  superiority  over  agriculture  which  is  too  frequently 
conceded  them.  It  should  be  recollected  that  the  manufacturer  does 
not  create  wealth :  he  merely  modifies  that  which  has  been  already 
produced  by  ike  labours  of  the  agriculturist.  While  a  manufac* 
turer  is  preparing  the  cloth  of  which  a  coat  is  afterwards  made, 
or  building  a  house  which  is  to  be  afterwards  occupied,  he  must 
be  subsist^  in  every  stage  of  the  process  by  the  wealth  or  food 

produced 
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fifOdutedhj.^Aie  iigsiculturidt..!  H«iit«Sy  mftnufiiptorieiy  aU^ 
9A9^iQ$9|  an4f  t^tbor  ffobrics  cequir^  for.U^  aotommodatm  md 
convenience  of  the  community^  are  the  representatives  of  the  qumm* 
tity  of  food  drawn  from  the  bosom  of  the  earthy  which  has  been 
consuHied  in  constructing  them*  It  is,  tfaearefore,  not  a  little  sur- 
prising that  political  economists,  and  even  practical  statesmen, 
shoaM  appear  frequently  to  forget  that  the  reward  of  mamifac- 
turinc  and  commercial  industry  must  depend  upon  the  produce 
raised  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

The  relative  importance  of  agriculture,  as  a  productive  branch 
of  industry,  will  be,  perhaps,  best  seen  by  reflecting  upon  the  dif- 
ferent channels  through  which  the  produce  of  the  soil  becomes 
finally  distributed.  The  first  portion  of  the  gross  produce  of  the 
land  IS  expended  in  seed,  or  consumed  as  food  by  the  various  dassea 
more  mimediately  connected  with  the  soil ;  by  the  farmer ;  by  the 
labourers  whom  he  employs ;  by  the  tithe-owner ;  by  the  varipus 
classes  who  subsist  upon  taxes,  such  as  the  servants  of  the  crown^ 
the  dignitaries  of  the  law,  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy ;  by  the 
landowners ;  and  by  the  domestic  establishments  of  the  various  pre- 
cediujg  classes.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  form  an  exact  cal- 
culation of  the  proportion  subsisting  in  this  country  between  the- 
food  actually  consumed  by  the  different  classes  here  ipentioned, 
dhd  that  part  of  the  gross  produce  which  is  expended  by  them  in 
feeding  artisans  and  mechanics  employed  in  fabricating  the  various 
aHicles  of  necessity  or  luxury  required  for  their  accommoda- 
tion. But  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  stating  that  the  portion 
expended  in  the  maintenance  of  manufacturers  forms  more  than 
a  moiety  of  the  whole.  To  render  this  ^int  still  more  dear, 
we  shall  present  a  short  analysis  of  the  various  channels  through 
v^hich  the  produce  of  the  land  is  finally  distributed ;  and  it  will  very 
^uch  facilitate  the  object  which  we  have  in  view,  if  our  reader;^ 
will  dismiss  from  their  thoughts  the  expressions  'cost,'  'price,' 
&c.,  as  they  tend  only  to  confuse  the  mind.  We  shall  conceive  the 
transactions  of  the  community  to  be  conducted  by  barter,  without 
having  recourse  to  the  intervention  of  money,:  the  result  would 
be  exactly  the  same  were  we  to  take  money  as  the  measure  of 
Value,  but  the  process  would  be  longer  and  more,  intricate.  With- 
out aspiring  to  a  degree  of  precision  which  is  unattainable,  and 
which  for  our  present  purpose  is  quite  unnecessary,  let  us  assume 
that. England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  contain  fifty  milUods  of  acres 
of  land  in  a  state  of  tillage ; — that,  upon  an  average,  each  acre 
produces  two  quarters,  or  some  other  produce  equal  in  value  to 
two  quarters,  of  wheat; — that  five  millions  of  persons,  or  one 
man  to  ten  acres — 1,500,000  horses,  or  three  horses  to  every  100 
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On  A^HxmMw^  «ii«E  J2eMt;  4d^ 

aoTMy  fu^  eiirployed  m  trgriclilture :  tlitf  food  l^sunlied  by  tb^r 
men  •and  the  •  cattle  en^g^  in  ^  kbours  of  hu^andry  will  stanA 
thufl'^— '  '  '  ..  ,,...■■.  ' ...  ■ 

'  ihnrlen. 

5,000)000  men,  at  8  quarters  per  man«  consume    .     1 5,000s000 
],600,00a horses,  at  4 quarters  per  horse  >  .    .    «     ,  6,000,000 
.,  Seeds  of  vacious  kindb^  equivalent  to  about     «    .      7,Q0|0,O0O     - 

28,000,000 


2,000,000  of  persons,  composing  the  classes  not" 

immediately  engaged  either  in  agriculture  or  v.i2()qo()(^ 
manufactures,  consume  at  the  rate  of  6  qrs.  ^     '       ' 
per  man 


^l  V12,000,C 


40,000,000* 

The  whole  of  what  is  consumed  as  food  by  the  men  and  tiorses 
immediately  engaged  in  agriculture — by  the  unproductive  classes, 
including  lawyers,  physicians,  clergymen,  landowners^  fundholders^ 
or  other  persons  living  upon  the  interest  of  money— or  used  as  specj^ 
amounts  to  about  four  parts  in  ten  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  land ; 
the  remainder  is  consumed  by  the  persons  who  are  employed  in  the 
various  pursuits  of  manufactures  and  commerce.  It  would  thus 
seem  that  about  sixty  millions  of  quarters  of  wheat,  or  some  otlier 
agricultural  produce  of  equal  value,  raised  over  and  above  the 
quantity  required  to  feed  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  are  annually 
expended  upon  the  manufacturers  and  artisans  of  this  country. 
Taking  the  price  of  wheat  at  sixty  shillings  per  quarter,  the 
surplus  M^hich  remains  over  and  above  the  consumption  of  all  the 
chisses  not  engaged  in  manufactures  and  commerce,  will  be  worth 
one  hundred  and  eighty  millions  sterlings  per  annum ;  and,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  this  immense  sum  passes  every  year,  in  the 
way  of  trade,  through  four,  five,  six,  or  sometimes  more  hands,  we 
shall  form  some  conception  of  the  great  amount  of  the  home  com- 
merce of  this  country.  It  will  also  be  perceived  that^  however 
large  and '  important  our  foreign  commerce  may  appear,  when 
examined  by  itself,  it  must  sink  infinitely  in  our  estimation  when 
contrasted  with  our  domestic  trade. 

If  we  take  a  view  of  the  capital  vested  in  the  cultivation  of 
land,  we  apprehend  that  the  importance  of  agriculture  in  the  scale 
of  national  wealth  will  appear  m  a  light  equally  striking.  Esti- 
mating the  landlord's  capital  at  thirty  pounds  and  the  tenants  at 

*  In  assigning  a  givcQ  number  of  quarters  of  ,\yhiBiLt  for  the  coosumptioQ  of  the  i^Af 
and  horses  employed  in  agriculture,  we  shall  be  understood^  of  course,  to  take  a  quarter 
of  wbMit  merely  as  aa  equivalent  for  aoy  other  species  of  food  coosumed  by  them. 
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ten  pounds  per  ^re,  we  iuMre  forty  pounds  eniplojred  as  empital  io 
the  cultivation  of  every  acre ;  and  taking  the  number  ot  acres  ib 
cultivation  at  fifty  millions^  we  find  that  the  capital  actually  iiH 
vested  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  by  the  landowners  and  fumers 
of  this  country,  amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of  iu)0  ffiousand 
mUHons. 

These  considerations  must,  we  apprehend,  convince  every  re- 
flecting mind  that  the  cultivation  of  tlie  soil  forms,  in  such  a  kingdom 
as  this,  the  only  true  and  never-failing  basis  of  public  wealth ;  and 
induce  every  real  lover  of  his  country  to  direct  his  energies  to  the 
improvement  of  this  fundamental  branch  of  national  industry. 
To  encourage  draining,  inclosing,  manuring,  canal  and  road- 
making,  or  any  other  process  which  tends  to  augment  the  produce 
of  the  soil,  or  abridge  the  labour  required  in  tillmg  it,  is  the  surest 
and  most  efl^ient  means  of  promoting  the  growth  and  extending 
the  prosperity  of  manufactures  and  commerce :  these  are,  in  truth, 
the  branches  and  leaves  of  the  political  tree,  of  which  agriculture 
forms  the  root ;  let  the  root  be  well  watered  and  manured,  and 
no  fears  need  be  entertained  concerning  the  branches  and  leaves. 
And  yet  how  little  favour  does  this  very  obvious  view  of  the 
true  interests  of  the  community  appear  to  find  in  the  policy  of 
modem  statesmen!  Bounties,  drawbacks,  immunities,  privi- 
leges, and  other  forcing  expedients,  are  very  commonly  employed 
to  promote  manufactures  and  commerce,  while  the  stmle  manu- 
facture of  almost  every  country,  the  cultivation  of  tne  soil,  b 
too  frequently  overlooked.  A  board  of  able  and  experienced 
statesmen  is  appointed  to  watch  over  and  protect  the  interests  of 
the  manufactures,  the  trade,  and  the  commerce  of  this  empire, 
while  her  agriculture  is  entirely  abandoned  to  the  unconnected 
exertions  of  private  individuals.  We  do  not  make  this  observation 
with  the  view  of  imputing  blameable  intentions  to  any  party — ^but 
of  pointing  out  the  tmaccountable  perverseness  of  a  policy  which 
exhibits  the  most  jealous  vigilance  in  watching  over  what  must, 
after  all,  be  considered  as  the  minor  interests  of  the  state — ^while 
those  that  are  most  important  are  neglected,  if  not  actually  looked 
upon  with  the  disfavour  of  coldness.  What  would  men  say  of 
the  gardener,  who  should  devote  his  whole  attention  to  die  branches 
and  leaves  of  his  fruit  trees,  and  entirely  neglect  their  roots  and 
stems? 

Those  who  conceive  that  mf»ufactures,  trade,  and  commerce  can 
flourish  in  any  country  possessing  a  considerable  territory,  while . 
agriculture  is  discountenanced  or  neglected,  would  do  well  to  cast 
a  glance  over  the  affairs  of  France  and  Spain,  during  the  fifteenth, 
sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries.  When  Henrv  die  Fourth 
obtained  possession  of  the  throne  of  France,  he  found  bis  kingdom 

in 
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in  a  very  deplorable  condition^  its  agriculture  neglected^  and  ita 
commerce  extinct :  he  determined  to  make  every  effort  to  restore 
die  wealth  and  prosperity  of  his  country,  and  in  the  immortal 
Sully  he  found  a  minister  able,  as  well  as  willing,  to  give  full 
effect  to  his  patriotic  views.  Both  the  king  and  his  minister  saw 
that  the  foundation  of  their  country's  greatness  must  be  laid  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil :  agriculture,  fostered,  cherished,  and  en-t 
couraged  by  the  monarch,  ably  seconded  by  his  faithful  and  intelli- 
gent minister,  made  rapid  stndes,  and  flourished  more  in  France 
than  it  did  then  in  England  :  this  policy  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
power  which  that  kingdom  subsequently  exerted  in  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

About  the  time  when  the  celebrated  Colbert  obtained  the  chief 
sway  in  the  councils  of  Liouis,  the  spirit  of  improvement  appears 
to  Imve  blazed  forth  in  France  with  extraordinary  energy.  To 
use  the  slang  of  our  own  country  at  the  present  moment,  the 
human  mind  was  on  its  march,  and  we  shall  soon  see  the  goal  at 
which  it  arrived.  He  apprehended  that  a  vast  trade,  and  extended 
manufactures,  would  make  an  inexhaustible  addition  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  kingdom.  Spuming  from  him  with  disdain  the  plod- 
ding and  homely  policy  of  Sully,  he  ^ared  no  cost  or  effort  to 
render  France  the  first  trading  power  m  the  universe.  He  held 
out  eyeiy  encouragement  to  the  peasantry  to  desert  their  fields 
and  enter  manufactories;  and  that  his  manufacturers  might  be 
enabled  to  sell  thdr  goods  cheaper  dian  other  countries,  he 
adopted  every  expedient  which  he  conceived  had  a  tendency  to 
reduce  the  price  of  bread.  To  effect  this  purpose,  he  prohibited 
all  exportation  of  com  from  the  kingdom,r--he  even  cramped  die 
transport  of  it  firom  one  province  to  another,  while  he  held  out 
ever^  encouragement  to  its  importation  from  other  countries :  nay, 
in  his  zeal  for  manufactures  and  commerce,  he  went  a  step  fi^ 
ther  still :  he  loaded  the  husbandman  with  impositions  and  taxes, 
that  the  manufacturer's  share  of  these  burdens  might  be  thereby 
lessened. 

It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  such  a  system  of  public  policy 
should  ever  have  entered  the  head  of  any  man  of  genius,  having  the 
example  of  the  great  Sully  before  him.  Every  measure,  how- 
ever, adopted  by  this  rash  minister  for  the  promotion  of  manufac- 
tures was,  in  the  end,  attended  with  an  efitect  directly  the  reverse 
of  what  he  expected :  instead  of  failings  the  price  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  T09€.  Hence,  the  agriculture  of  France  was  ruined, 
while  its  manufactures  were  not  benefited,  and  the  resources 
which  he  expected  to  derive  from  his  new  policy  proved  altogether 
delusive.  Busily  employed  in  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  the 
people  became  d^>eiident  upon  dieir  neighbours  for  bread,  and, 

during 
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during  uispay  years,  all  tHe  profit  which  tfie^  &iiriiiiA  ffiiii' 
numufactures  was  expended  in  the  purchase'*  bf  foteign  cb^' ' 
Dnfwing  a  great  proportion  of  its  subsistence  from  this  "i^Mjr 
and  precarious  source,  tlie  population  of  France  was  "exriftVd^*^ 
to  frequent  and  severe  distresses,  and  the  power  l^nd  Weal(li*'bf ' 
the  kingdom  were  reduced  greatly  below  the  poiht  at  Wbifch  tHt/* 
had  arrived  under  the  ministry  of  Sully.  " 

-  Colbert  was,  undoubtedly,  a  man  of  great  and  splehdid'tdtetsf'' 
his  parts,  however,  were  much  more  shining  than  solid-^-^tiihch'" 
more  calculated  to  dazzle  than  serve  his  country — to  secure  th^  - 
ephemeral  applause  of  the  thoughtless;  than  the  lasting  r^tiowtf ' 
which  slowly,  but  surely,  rewards  solid  achievements.  AcCdtd-" 
ingly,  Colbert  shines  in  the  annals  of  history  as  a'  bold*  andHitt-' 
liant  projector,  whose  experiments  ruined  his  country,  wfi}!e  Siilty ' 
is  described  as  a  cool,  calculating,  and  cautious  stztesiiMk,'-iib6 ' 
never  *  shot  his  bolt'  till  he  was  sure  of  his  aim.  '        •••i    ••* 

The  lesson  held  out  to  us  by  the  result  of  Colbert's  Jjttlicy  Ih' 
France  will  be  rendered  still  more  impressive,  if  we  conthist  tfc^ 
present  condition  of  Spain  with  its  state  at  thte  close  ot  the  fiyttt-' 
teenth  century.  Under  a  succession  of  ^^rinces  friendly  W  "agrt** 
culture,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  had  been  pursued  witfi  gretrt:' 
energy  and  success,  and  the  wealth  derived  fronr  this  source'* 
rendered  that  kingdom  the  object  of  admiration j  and  sometimeflf  bf 
terror,  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  The  discovery  bf  the  Hewworld",' 
however,  and  the  acquisition  of  foreign  coloriies,  gate  d  n^w- 
direction  to  the  energies  of  the  state.  The  sudden  and  iilortfttfll^ 
wealth  acquired  by  the  first  adventurers  in  Ameri(:a 'titiseltfal  «lic 
minds  of  the  Spaniards.  The  steady,  but  slow,' profits  of*  agri- 
culture became  mean  and  worthless  in  their  eyes,  wheti'contnlSfied' 
with  the  large  and  rapid  fortunes  acq^uired  in  comttierce.  ^  Tfre  liiJi-' 
tiyators  gradually  deserted  their  native  fields,  tillagt^  Isl^gnished,' 
and,  upon  the  most  moderate  computation,  'Ae  popiildtioii*  is 
admitted  to  have  decreased,  in  consequence,  no  Ifess  'thali**fiv«; 
millions  since  tlie  discovery  of  America.  In  sbiF,  ditnat^,  ttWl' 
every  other  natural  resource  required  for  the  purposes  of  tflh^,* 
few  countries  can  compete  with  Spain ;  but  ihe  neglect  of  agricul^ 
iure  has  erased  her  name  from  tne  map  of  Europe  as  ail  inde-» 
pendant  power. 

Among  the  numerous  obligations  for  which  his  country  stands 
indebted  to  one  of  the  most  patriotic  sovereigns  that  ever  reded  the 
destinies  of  any  nation, — by  far  the  most  important  in  its  con^e^ 
quinces,  was  tlie  example  which  the  late  King  set  fo  hii  sttb- 
jjects.  by  the  early  and  undeviating  predilection  ^"hich  he  fevindid 
or  the  pursuib  of  agriculture.  Whether  this  sprung 'fK>tlt* a  {»fa]^ 
os^phical  foresight  of  the  advantages^  whidh  tnu&(<^ed4  at)6Hi^ 
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to,, the  cct^fy^ui^ity  £i;oni^ib9.  advancement  of  the  most  important 
braf]^  of  national  econppij^i  or  from  the  love  naturally  implanted  in 
a  ^ure  and  unsophisticated  mind  for  the  innocent  and  healthful  pur- 
su#t§.of  rural  life,  is  a  point  which  we  need  not  investigate.    To 
w^te^er  motive  we  ascribe  it,  the  species  of  occupation  selected 
as  his  fayourite,  relaxation  froipthe  toils  of  state,  will  appear  no 
less  creditable  to  the  head  and  the  heart  of  the  monarch,  than  it 
has,  be^n  found  beneficial  to  the  best  interests  of  society.    Enough 
of.  *  the  hig^and  niighty  ones'  of  the  earth  have  founded  their 
gUwy  pn  blood  and  misery— on  cities  sacked  and  ruined — on  fields 
ai^  vipeyards  trampled  into,  desolation.     For  George  III.,  whose 
memory  will  lopg  continue,  to  be  cherished  by  every  right-thinking 
Englishman,  must  be  claimed  the  far  dilFerent  glor^  of  having  ex- 
erted himself  to  enlai'ge  the  enjoyments  of  his  subjects  by  encou- 
raging pursuits  having  a  direct  tendency  to  increase  the  food  of  his 
people.     The  wise  and  benevolent  example  thus  set  by  the  mo- 
n^rch^  ispfsedily  spread  its  salutary  influence.     The  spirit  of  rural 
io^provement  having  been  engendered  and  fostered  in  the  royal 
shades  ofWiiidsor,  made  its  way  first  to  Wobum,  then  to  Holk- 
ha4p  and  P«tworth,  whence  it  gradually  penetrated  the  most  dis- 
tant and  secluded  comers  of  the  island.    The  owners  and  occupies 
of  land  throughout  the  country  were  efiiectually  roused  from  the 
unprofitable  lethargy  in  which  they  and  their  predecessors  had  so 
long  slumbered*     They  were  taught  to  appreciate  the  hitherto  ne- 
glected resources  of  their  paternal  domains,  and  the  light  which  thus 
unexpectedly  burst  upon  them^  led  to  improvements  more  vari- 
ous, more  important,  and  more  beneficial  to  the  public,  than  any 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  this  country  during  the  lapse 
qf  th^  tea  previous  centuries.     A  new  and  important  era  suddenly 
opened  ,upon  English  agriculture ;   new  roads  were  made,  new 
canals  were  cut, in  every  dire<;:tion ;  new  and  ingenious  experiments 
were  tried ;  new  modes  of  culture  every  where  adopted ;  commons, 
wastes,  moprs,  fens,  which  up  to  this  time  had  remained  unpro- 
ductive, in  a  state  of  nature,  were  enclosed,  divided,  drained,  and 
reclaimed ;  and  tlie  '  yellow  grain,'  succeeded  by  valuable  and 
bulky  crops  of  artificial  grasses,  now  waves  its  head  over  immense 
l.egions,.which,  in  all  preceding  time,  had  formed  the  barren  abode 
of  the  rabbit,  the  moor-hen,  the  bittern,  and  the  stork. 
.  Tl^  example  of  the  good  King  elevated  the  cultivation  of  the 
spil  to  a  mi^cb  higher  rank  than  it  had  hitherto  occupied  among 
^e  useful  arts,  and  rendered  it  fashionable  among  the  more  re- 
fined classes  of  society ;  and  fi'om  the  impulse  thus  given,  sprung 
the  various  local  societies  and  n^eetings  established  all  over  the 
kingdom  for  the  proipdotipn  of^  tillage,  and  finally  the  General 
Board  of  ,Agri<?ultu^€{,    An^,  although  we  are  forced  to  admit 
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Ikat  the  proceedings  of  many  of  these  establishments,  being  t^ 
often  directed  to  insignificant  objects,  have  drawn  down  upon 
them  a  degree  of  public  ridicule,  still  we  must  contend  that  upon 
the  whole  their  exertions  have  proved  highly  beneficial  to  the 
interests  of  agriculture.  Notwithstanding  the  absurdities  into 
which  some  of  them  fell,-^-such  as  offering  premiums  '  for  the 
best  mode  of  feeding  sheep  upon  a  vegetable  diet/^still  no 
rational  man  will  venture  to  deny  that  these  institutions  have 
succeeded  in  diffusing  among  die  agricultural  body  a  more  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  the  principles  of  tillage,  and  among  prac- 
tical farmers  a  spirit  of  emulation  and  inquiry,  which  have  been 
productive  of  incalculable  advantages,  not  only  to  the  classes  more 
immediately  connected  with  the  culture  of  the  soil,  but  to  every 
other  member  of  the  community.  We  are,  therefore,  inclined  to 
regret  that  some  of  these  institutions  have  been  discontinued, 
and  that  many  of  the  societies  which  still  exist  seem  to  have  re- 
laxed from  the  energy  which  once  marked  their  proceedings.  A 
great  deal  has  been  done  within  the  last  seventy  or  eighty  years 
to  improve  agriculture,  but  infinitely  more  still  remains  to  be 
effected :  however  advanced  beyond  the  pitch  of  former  times, 
it  is  still  indeed  very  far  distant  fr6m  the  point  to  which  it  might 
be,  and  ought  to  be  pushed.  Within  the  period  of  living  me- 
mory, the  cultivation  of  the  soil  has  made  incredible  strides  as  a 
practical  occupation,  but  even  at  this  moment  it  is  at  the  threshold 
of  its  progress  as  a  scientific  pursuit. 

We  are  well  aware  that  the  various  changes  which  have  recently 
taken  place  in  the  currency  of  this  country  have  been  attended 
with  extensive  derangements,  which  have,  to  a  very  serious  extent, 
affected  the  interests  and  crippled  the  means  of  the  agricultural 
classes.  And  hence  chiefly,  no  doubt,  the  languor  which,  during 
a  period  of  five  or  six  years,  has  pervaded  their  operations. 
We  trust,  however,  that  the  crisis  which  convulsed  this  branch 
of  national  industry  is  now  jTairly  over ;  that  the  different  re- 
lations of  society  have  at  length  adjusted  themselves  to  tiieir 
new  level ;  and  that  the  profits  of  the  capital  invested  in  the  culti- 
vation of  land,  if  not  again  deranged  by  injudicious  legislative 
interference,  will  henceforward  bear  its  usual  ratio  to  the  {profits  of 
capital  embarked  in  other  speculations.  In  diis  hope,  we  would 
gladly  see  a  complete  revival  of  the  energy  with  which  the  gentle- 
men of  this  country,  until  a  very  recent  period,  encouraged,  or 
even  engaged  in,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Upon  them  must 
necessarily  devolve  the  burden  of  making  new  experiments,  having 
for  their  object  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  They  are  the 
parties  more  immediately  interested  in  the  result  of  every  addition 
which  may  be  made  to  our  stock  of  agricultural  knowledge;  but 
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with  the  interests  of  the  landowner  those  of  the  public  will  erer 
be  found  to  coincide.  Whenever,  by  any  new  discovery  in  the 
science^  or  improvement  in  the  practice,  of  husbandry,  a  greater 
surplus  produce  may  be  obtained  from  the  land,  an  addition  must 
inevitably  be  made  either  to  the  earnings  or  to  the  number  of 
the  population  usefully  employed  in  our  manufactures. 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  for  a  moment  that  we  indulge  the  most 
distant  wish  to  depreciate  the  real  importance  of  manufactures  and 
commerce.  Unwilling  to  see  them  usurping  that  place  in  public 
estimation  which  ought  to  be  occupied  by  agriculture,  we  feel  no 
desire  to  withhold  from  these  branches  of  industry  the  encourage- 
ment and  the  praise  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled.  Although 
not  to  be  preferred  to  agriculture,  we  most  cheerfully  admit  thkt 
they  are  only  second  to  that  interest.  Indeed  a  very  little  reflection 
will  show  that  the  mercantile  classes  themselves  are  not  more  deeply 
interested  in  the  successful  pursuits  of  manufactures  and  commerce 
than  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land.  We  might  easily  in  this 
place  string  a  series  of  sentences  together,  and  state  that  the  in- 
crease of  manufactures  increases  the  demand  for  the  produce  of 
the  soil ;  that  this  increased  demand  must  add  to  the  price  of 
conunodities ;  and  that  this  rise  of  the  price  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce must  augment  the  landlord's  rent  and  the  farmer's  profit. 
We  apprehend,  however,  that  all  this  would  convey  to  our  read- 
ers but  a  very  indistinct  impression  of  the  connexion  actually  ex- 
isting between  the  prospenty  of  manufactures  and  the  rise  of 
rents.  We  shall,  therefore,  dispense  with  this  species  of  decla- 
mation, and  endeavour  to  point  out  the  precise  mode  as  well  as 
the  precise  extent  in  which  manufacturing  industry  influences  the 
amount  of  rent. 

The  prosecution  of  manufacturing  industry  is  beneficial  to  the 
landowner,  by  diminishing  the  quantity  of  produce  actually  con- 
sumed in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  and,  consequently,  by  aug- 
menting the  surplus  which  falls  to  his  share  as  rent ;  and  by  ren- 
dering the  exchangeable  value  of  this  surplus  greater,  inasmuch 
as  it  enables  him  to  obtain  an  increased  quantity  of  wrought  com- 
modities in  exchange  for  the  surplus  produce  which  he  derives  from 
the  land. 

Let  it  be  assumed  that  a  farm  of  100  acres  produces  200 
quarters  of  wheat :  suppose  one-fourth  to  be  consumed  b^  the 
animals  and  horses  employed  in  tillage ;  one-fourth  in  maintaining 
the  persons  employed  m  manufacturing  the  clothing  and  harness 
required  for  the  use  of  these  men  and  horses ;  one-fourth  to  meet 
other  outgoings ;  there  remains  a  surplus  of  one-fourth,  or  fifh^ 
quarters,  to  the  landlord  as  rent.  Let  us  also  assume  that,  from 
tke  application  of  improved  machinery  to  manufactures;  one  man  h 
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Mm  l»  falwnrtiii  >i  mwrfii  mlmh  om  leKtlief^s  ( 
lactupMl  b^.twejoiea  tMfoift:  the  effect #£  Ail  mwit  W  l^€<p|i>» 
Mmng^  of  onsk-kalf  tbe  <|iHUitity  of  wbeat  exp^ndad  w  ^"^f^fT*^ 
clothes  and  hsmess  for  the  mmk  and  unimah  employed  ia  Ullage^ 
•ad  tktt  Mving  ki  the  #xpeBa«  of  euUivatioo  mivt  fiod  U&  way  iot^ 
the  laodlord'ft  pocket,  aad  add  tmuiiy'&vB.d^^msUm  to  the  fi% 
^(iiartei»  which  he  bad  p«eviou«ly  received  aa  not.   .. 

But  the  use  of  nachiaftry  in  manufacturea  does  not  merely  add 
to  the  aurplua  received  hy  the  landlord^  by  lesaeoii^.  the  por^ifMi 
of  the  produce  consumed  in  tiiki^ :  it  also  doubles  the^iuu^^ 
tity  of  wrought  goods,  which  this  increased  rent  may  eii^le.him 
to  puKhaae*  If  the  use  of  a  maehioe  enaUea  one^fiMa  to  mak^ 
as  much  cloth  as  could  have  been  made  by  two  man  jvitbout  this 
aaAehiae,  the  landowner  has  the  power  to  mamifacture  ior. himself 
double  the  <|uantity  of  cloth  which  he  could  have  fabricftted  prer 
viously  to  its  introduction.  The  application,  then,,  of  a  maehioe 
of  such  power  to  the  maaufiEK^tttre  of  doth,  not  only  adds  fifty 
per  cent,  to  the  landlord's  rent,  but  also  100  per  cent,  to  the  ex* 
changeable  value  of  this  improved  revenue.  .   . , 

The  interests  of  these  two  great  classes,  when  properl,)^  .esar 
mined,  will  thus  be  found  exactly  to  coincide :  no  measure  iqiurious 
to  the  one  can  ever  be  introduced,  which  will  not,  in  the  idnd^  be 
found  to  inHict  an  equal  injury  upon  the  other.  Wl&at  reprob^* 
tion,  then,  do  they  not  merit,  who  systematically  ^endeavour  Ukr 
represent  the  interests  of  either  of  these  classes. aa.distwct  from^ 
or  adverse  to,  the  interests  of  the  other,  and  by  this  meana  attempt 
to  sow  jealousy  between  them !  Much  irritation  may  be  excited 
by  these  attempts ;  it  is  quite  impossible  that  theyxan  be  pr^j 
(hietive  of  any  good.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  grei^  bpdy,of,^cfei 
culturists  to  render  their  land  as  productive  as  po8^1e;.butia 
this  result  the  interests  of  the  manufacturing  classes. are  pcecisejji 
as  much  concerned  as  theirs.  *    .     t 

Can  it  be  necessary  for  us  to  call  the  attention  of  theiando(wner% 
to  the  exertions  which  are  now  made  to  spread  among  the  nainifr^ 
facturers  and  mechanics  of  this  country,  a  knowledge  of  ihoaoi 
principles  of  art  and  science  which  are  considered  likely  to  increaoe^ 
tbeir  skill  in  the  various  branches  of  manual  industry  ?  Every  motive^ 
of  interest  combines  with  the  dictates  of  humanity  to  induce  tbemi 
to  exert  all  the  influence  resulting  firom  the  connexion  subsisting  b&c 
tween  them  and  their  tenants,  in  diffusing  among  the  cultivatoa  o£ 
the  soil,  at  least  a  partial  acquaintance  with  those ^science^  on^the- 
due  application^of  whose  principles  the  profits  of  agriculture  muatj 
so  largely  depend.  We  cannot  doubt  that  a  perfect  acqnaintancci 
widi  mineralogy,  chemistry,  botany,  natural  history,  and  iue|:ha«> 
nie%  as  te  as  these  scieneea  are  connected  w^  tlN&.|mtsuii»- 
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befteficuri  to  ihe  cwwunmity  than  the  naet  Mftcc«08fal  atMly  of 
neohantcs  among  ibe  iMsaM  and  maBufiKturer*  of  Ihe  couslry 
can  possibly  bring  abo«t«  If  tlM  Muisler  machinist  bO'  ifcH 
acquainted  widi  dw  prinaples  on  wbtch  a  power-loom  ought  to  be 
constrnctedy  we  afe  not  tmre  that  smy  benefit  would  result  to  society 
were  the  weaver  who  uses,  or  the  mamifactarer  who  employs^ 
tius  loom^  thoroughly  conversant  with  these  piinciples ;  nor  does  it 
appear  to  us  quite  certain  diat  a  knowledge  of  these  pnnciples 
would  add  any  thing  to  the  mannal  dexterity  of  the  woihing  car<» 
penter  employed  by  the  master  machinist  in  eonstrncting  this  looas. 
But  with^pespect  to  the  farmer,  the  case  is  widely  and  essentially 
different:  he  can,  it  is  true,  procure  a  plough,  a^cart,  and  seme 
other  implements  of  husbandry,  constructed  upon  conect  micha 
nical  principles,  by  artisans  who  devote  themselves  exclusively  to 
their  fiEH[>rication ;  but  to  create  in  the  mind  of  the  farmer  the 
wish  to  possess  t^se  improved  implements,  he  must  be  imbued 
with  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  mechanics  to  enable  him  to  dis^ 
cover  the  inefl&ciency  of  the  clumsy  tools  handed  down  to  him  by 
his  forefathers  :  until  he  can  perceive  the  advantage  to  be  reaped 
from  the  expenditure,  he  will  scarcely  be  pi%vailed  upon  to  dia- 
card  his  old  implements,  and  spend  his  money  in  replacing  them 
with  new  ones.  '  But  suppose  the  fanner  has  been  persuaded 
to  avail  himself  of  die  services  of  scientific  mechanics  in  the 
construction  of  his  implements ; — this  is  all  the  blind  assistance 
which  he  can  expect  to  derive  from  the  skill  of  other  men,  and 
to  how  Kttk  does  it  amount?  To  understand  the  qualities  of 
tfie  varions  soils  composing  his  farm — to  comprehend  the  best 
means  of  qualifying  their  defects,  and  turning  their  powers  to  the 
best  advantage — to  suit  his  seeds  and  grasses  to  the  land  which  he 
has  to  cultivate — this  is  an  undertaking  of  uncommon  difficulty : 
thus  the  farmer,  in  order  to  make  the  moat  of  his  resources^ 
should  possess  a  very  considerable  acquaintance  with  mineralogy, 
chemistry,  botany,  and  natural  history*  Until  this  species  of 
knowledge  has  become  more  generally  difihsed  among  the  fanning 
classes,  agrictiltore  will  remain  vrhat  it  is,  unfortunately,  stiU; 
found  in  too  many  districts  even  of  this  kingdom,— a  system  of 
blind  and  indiscrinnnato  adherence  to  some  general  and  antiquated 
practices — instead  of  being  what,  in  an  improved  state  of  know* 
ledge,  it  could  not  fail  to  prove, — a  scientific  and  skilful  applicatiea^ 
of  artificiid  means  to  call  forth  and  augment  the  natural  powers  ot 
the  soil.  For  example,  from  the  lightest  soil  of  the  rabbit-M^arreny- 
down  to  the  heaviest  clay,  without  the  slightest  disciaminatioQ  as  to* 
the  qnality  of  his  land,  the  Norfolk  farmer  sows  turnips:  in&H-* 
enced  apparency  by  a  species  of  inatinet- similar  to  that  of  jha 
i^OL.  XXXVI.  NO.  Lxxii.  2  F  innocent 
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itanocent  ammal  which  fattens  upon  that  valuable  root,  he  is  led 
by  the  mere  force  of  example  to  persevere  in  a  practice  which  in- 
flicts considerable  loss  upon  himself,  upon  his  landlord  and  the 
public.  That  the  turmp  system  has,  upon  the  whole,  proved 
mcalcutably  advantageous  to  the  community,  admits  of  no  dispute ; 
but  the  indiscriminate  way  in  which  the  cultivation  of  this  most 
useful  root  has,  in  some  districts,  been  extended  to  eve;y  species  of 
soil  has,  no  doubt,  detracted,  in  some  degree,  from  its  profit. — ^We 
give  one  example ;  it  would  be  easy  to  give  a  hundred. 

Every  man  who  reflects  at  all  upon  this  subject  must  imme* 
diately  perceive,  that  in  many  most  essential  points,  the  education 
of  our  agricultural  classes*  is  unaccountably  and  lamentably  defi- 
cient. The  young  farmer  is  sent,  perhaps,  to  a  boarding  school, 
where  he  acquires  a  competent  knowledge  of  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  and,  possibly,  geography ;  but  how  seldom  is  the  at- 
tempt made  to  instruct  him  in  the  elements  of  those  sciences 
by  die  skilful  application  of  which  his  own  future  success  in 
life  might  be  so  essentially  promoted.  To  a  species  of  instruc- 
tion, sufficient,  perhaps,  for  the  purposes  of  a  grocer  or  linen- 
draper,  some  addition  ought  surely  to  be  made,  when  we  have 
to  do  with  the  youth  whose  lot  destines  him  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil.  We  are  not  so  visionary  as  to  indulge  the  expec- 
tation that  all  the  farmers  of  this  country  can,  by  any  exertions, 
be  rendered  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  minor  details  of  mine- 
ralogy, chemistry,  botany,  and  natural  history ;  but  we  do  not  by 
any  means  deem  it  impracticable  to  confer  upon  the  majority  of 
them,  such  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  these 
sciences,  with  die  nature  of  soils,  with  the  properties  of  difierent 
grasses,  with  the  habits  and  qualities  of  animals,  as  might  enable 
them  to  project  and  execute  experiments  tending  greatly  to 
augment  the  produce  of  land,  and  the  profits  of  tillage.  Because 
we  cannot  make  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  as  well  acquainted  with 
science  as  we  could  heartily  desire  to  see  them,  it  is  surely  bad 
logic  to  contend  diat  no  attempt  should  be  made  for  dieir  im- 
provement. Indeed,  with  respect  to  the  landovimers  themselves, 
we  cannot  help  remarking,  tnat  the  education  of  too  many  of 
them  appears  to  be  very  different  from  what  it  should  be.  Even 
those  among  them  who  happen  to  be  well  versed  in  chemistry, 
botany,  and  natural  history,  are  too  much  disposed  to  look  upon 
diese  sciences  as  the  sources  merely  of  elegant  amusement.  How 
seldom  do  they  appear  to  consider  them  as  the  means,  when  pro- 
perly applied,  of  increasing  the  produce  of  die  soil,  improving 
their  own  revenues,  and  augmenting  the  wealth  of  the  public. 

The  advantages  which  might  result  to  the  comipunity  from  the 
dissemination  of  scientific  knowledge  among  the  farming  classes,  it 
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h  impossible  either  to  foresee  or  calcolate.  The  cultivation  of 
new  and  valaable  artificial  grasses^  the  discovery  of  new  manures^ 
or  the  more  skilful  application  of  those  already  knovm,  might 
prove  the  means  of  rendering  soils,  now  considered  barren^ 
highly  productive  to  the  country.  The  application  of  science, 
skill,  and  industry  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  is,  in  many  in- 
stances, capable  of  surmounting  the  most  formidable  obstacles 
which  nature  may  oppose  to  the  success  of  the  farmer.  Hence 
it  arises  that  the  naturally  barren  sands  of  Norfolk,  as  diey^ure 
now  managed,  yield  probably  more  human  food  than  the  most  fer^ 
tile  loams  on  the  banks  of  our  rivers.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
no  species  of  soil  can  properly  be  described  as  absolutely  barren :  it 
is  now  unproductive  solely  because  its  owners  may  be  ignorant  of 
die  plants  adapted  to  its  nature,  or  of  the  manures  which  would 
call  its  powers  into  activity  i"^  but  the  most  ingenious,  the  most 
delightful,  and  the  most  useful  of  all  occupations*— the  cultivation 
of  the  soil — too  often  falls  into  the  hands  of  men  totally  destitute 
of  the  information  and  skill  required  for  improving  it ;  and  to  thin 
circumstance  must  be  ascribed  the  very  tardy,  and  fluctuating 
manner  in  which  it  is  found  to  advance  towards  perfection.  The 
influence  of  the  landovmers,  if  judiciously  exerted,  might  do  much 
to  remove  the  obstacles  which  too  frequently  impede  the  progress 
of  agriculture.  They  have  before  them  an  instance  of  energy  and 
resources  combined  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  the  minds  and 
improving  the  manual  dexterity  of  the  manufacturing  and  mecha- 
nical classes ;  are  the  parties  who  concentrate  their  exertions  for 
^e  benefit  of  these  classes^  half  so  deeply  interested  in  the  result 
of  their  eflbrts,  33  the  landlords  of  this  country  ought  to  be  in  the 
diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge  among  the  actual  cultivators  of 
the  soil?  Strenuous  exertions  are  made  to  increase  the  '  cunning' 
of  the  fingers  of  the  weaver;  why  not  try  to  sharpen  the  wits, 
and  add  to  the  intelligence  of  the  practical  farmer  ? 
•  What  we  would  desire  to  see  is,  a  series  of  concise  and  perspi- 
cuous tracts,  condensing  all  the  really  practical  information  which 
has  been  already  made  public  upon  the  various  branches  of  rural 

*  Soils  abounding  ia  metallic  impregnations  are,  in  general;  of  the  sterile  class,  and 
among  these  the  refuse  of  lead  mines  is  one  of  the  moet  remarkable  for  sterility.  Yet, 
even  in  this  soil,  which  is  so  peculiarly  poisonous  to  most  plants,  the  armaria  vema 
grows  with  luxuriance,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  made  to  live  in  any  other  soil.  Sir 
Joseph  Banks  made  an  attempt  to  raise  it  in  his  garden,  but  berore  he  could  snc- 
ceed,  he  was  obliged  to  send  to  the  mines  for  a  quantity  of  its  native  lead  rubbish ; 
which  having  been  put  into  a  pit  made  for  that  purpose,  soon  became  covered  with 
this  plant,  although  every  effort  to  make  it  thrive  in  other  soils,  not  adulterated  by 
metallic  impregnation,  bad  proved  utterly  unsuccessful.  Covered  with  the  arenaria 
vema,  this  patch  appeared  as  fertile  as  any  other  part  of  the  baronet's  garden ;  but  if 
the  seeds  of  this  plant  had  been  there  wantmg,  that  soil  would  have  remained  incurably 
barren, and  unproductive  of  any  other  known  plant. 
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economy  :  such  a  succession  of  treatises  disc^jpgf^l^,  Y|9^f^;ifi^ 
'an^  wild  speculations,  auii  embracing  oiJy  dj^talls  , proved, )^j, H9^- 
'tual  experience  to  be  useful,  might  with  very  great  ^^v^tag^.be 
'circulated  among  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  ,  ,,    , 

The  common  fault  of  almost  ^\i  the  agricultural  publicatlofis 
which  have  fallen  in  our  way  is,  that  they  are  too  ^enenU — tpp 
syistematic.  This  is  the  real  source  of  the  prejudice  which  e,2^^ 
among  the  agricultural  body  agamst  what  they  call  *  t;>(;>Qk-fann- 
'^ng/  It  is  the  fashion  with  such  authors  to  deal  out  on^  set  pf 
precepts,  which  they  represent  as  suitable  to  all  soils— rlike  ,tj|e 
charlatan  Before  whose  solitary  nostrum  all  diseases  must  give  way. 
A  Norfolk  agriculturist,  occupying  a  sandy  soil,  in  a  climate  where 
'perhaps  the  fall  of  rain  does  not  exceed  twenty  inches,  per  amuuqp^ 
flakes  a  successful  experiment  in  husbandry :  he  publishes  an,  ac- 
'count  of  it  in  some  book  or  magazine,  which  falls  into  the  h^ds 
of  a  Cornish  farmer,  who,  fired  with  the  display  of  profit  derived 
from  the  experiment  in  Norfolk,  resolves  to  try  it  in  his  own  fields; 
'but  his  soil  being  different  in  some  essential  ingredient,  and  the 
'climate  twice  as  moist  as  that  of  Norfolk,  the  experiment  entirely 
fails  :  he  then  kicks  his  *  system,'  vows  he  will  never  read  a 
'book  upon  agriculture  again,  and  relapses  into  the  old  routine 
practice  handed  down  to  him  by  his  forefathers.  A  rota- 
tion of  crops  taken  from  books,  even  books  in  high  estima- 
tion, may  be  dangerous,  because  either  the  climate  or  the.so^, 
Or  the  command  of  manure,  or  the  stock  and  intelligence  of  the 
cultivator,  to  which  die  book  refers,  and  which  were  familiar  to 
^the  writer,  may  all,  or,  at  least,  some  of  them,  be  extremely  dif- 
ferent. Hence  the  absurdity  of  prescribing  rules  dogmatically, 
^hile  these  discriminating  circumstances  are  overlooked  :  and 
here  was  one  of  the  rocks  upon  which  the  late  Board  of  Agri- 
culture contrived  to  split.  If  this  institution  had  contented  itself 
with  the  useful  labour  of  ascertaining  and  making  known  the  various 
.agricultural  practices  prevalent  in  different  districts,  and  in  regis- 
.tering  experiments  with  an  exact  and  precise  description  of  the 
diifeient  circumstances  of  soil,  heat,  and  moisture^  under  which 
they  were  made,  it  would,  in  all  probability,  have  befen  aliVe  and 
flourishing  at  this  hour :  but  the  ruling  spirits  soared  high  above 
such  a  task;  nothing  would  serve  them  but  to  form  a  geneiil 
*  code,'  which  was  to  regulate  the  agricultural  operations  of  the 
whole  kingdom :  and  the  absurdity  of  this  plan,  combined  with 
some  foolish  inquiries  in  which  the  agents  of  the  board  thought 
proper  to  busy  themselves,  about  the  management  of  private  pro- 
perty, the  amount  of  rent,  tithes,  taxes,  &c.  excited  feelings  which 
ended  in  the  dissolution  of  the  establishment. 
'Attempts  are  often  made  to  depreciate  p^ic^ltureJ^I^^'p^^b^c 
*'  "    '  '        '      '  '        .        »  'esWiaUoii, 
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€ilSttdtIon,'*by'h6Miiig  it  up  as  a  mean  and  degrading  ar^  i(it  to 
dCc6^y  the  Attention  only  of  boors  and  clowns ;  no  representation 
tkn  be  inore  unfounded :  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  art  which 
requires  of  the  true  professors  of  it  such  various  knowledge,  anil 
stKih  consummate  judgment.  No  pursuit  admits  so  little  of  the 
assistance  of  set  and  decisive  rules, — the  leading  strings  of  the 
mind.  Not  only  every  district,  not  only  every  farm  in  every  dis- 
strict,  but  almost  every  field  upon  every  farm,  will  be  found  to 
'present  some  variety  of  soil  and  surface  requiring  a  mode  of 
ttianagement  peculiar  to  itself;  and,  were  agnculture  to  engage^ 
in  all  time  coming,  its  full  share  of  the  intellect  of  man,  the 
most  useful  and  important  of  human  arts  would  still,  we  have  no 
doubt,  be  the  last  to  reach  perfection. 

We  venture  to  solicit  attention  and  encouragement  to  agricul- 
ture, not  to  the  ekclusion — not  to  the  injury  or  neglect  of 
manufactures  and  commerce :  we  warmly  advocate  the  cause  qf 
agriculture,  not  merely  as  an  act  of  justice  towards  the  class  qf 
individuals  who  have  embarked  the  fruit  of  their  labour — their 
capital — in  this  pursuit ;  but  for  the  sake  of  manufactures  and 
cohimerce :  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  is  the  only  basis  on 
which  these  great  branches  of  our  national  industry  can  securely 
and  permanently  rest :  the  more  widely  this  foundation  is  ex- 
tended, the  deeper  it  is  laid,  the  more  carefully  it  is  cherished,  thp 
more  prosperous,  the  more  active,  and  the  more  stable  must  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  establishments  of  the  country  be 
rendered  :  depending  for  support  principally  upon  the  productions 
of  our  own  territory,  they  will  add  more  to  the  national  wealtK; 
they  win  be  exposed  to  fewer  reverses  and  casualties  than  similar 
establishments  which  draw  their  supplies  from  foreign  sources. 


Art.  IV. — Memoir  on  ihe  Geology  of  Central  France;  mdudinff 
the  Vohanic  Formations  of  Auverme,  the  Velay,  and  the  Vi- 
varaisf  with  a  Volume  of  Maps  avSi  Plates,  By  G.  P.  Scrope, 
F.R.S.,  F.G.S.     London.     1827. 

TT  was  common  enough  to  hear  travellers  who  visited  Paris 
"■■  soon  after  the  close  of  the  late  war,  comparing  France  tp 
a  spent  volcano,  and  dwelling,  in  good  set  terms,  both  on  the 
visible  marks  of  the  terrific  violence  with  which  her  social  system 
had  been  shaken,  and  on  the  complete  exhaustion  to  which, 
after  carrying  desolation  into  all  surrounding  countries,  that  sys- 
tem had  been  reduced.  We  entertain  no  wish  to  indu%e  in  any 
such  metaphors  at  present ;  but  have  to  lay  before  our  readers  a 
plain  matter-of-fact  statement,  which  may,  perhaps,  surprise  some 
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ef  diem^  nftmely,  that  the  Central  region  of  France,  the  primitive 
nucleus  as  it  were  of  the  whole  territory,  was  once  tl^  seat  of 
volcanic  agency  (now  perhaps  extinct) ;  and  dut  agency,  too, 
on  a  stupendous  scale,  and  of  longer  eontiiraanoe  than  has  hitherto 
been  established  with  respect  to  any  odier  portion  of  Europe. 
Mr.  Scrope's  work,  on  die  Geology  and  extinct  Vokaooa  of 
Anvergne,  Veky,  and  Vivarais,  will,  we  are  persnaded,  have  the 
effect  of  attracting,  in  future,  to  those  provinces  a  portion  oi  omr 
countrymen  who  are  now  continually  crossing  and  re-crossiiig 
France  along  the  same  beaten  tracks,  and  returning  hone  witk 
complaints  of  the  absence  of  all  grandeur  and  picturesque  featnres 
in  the  scenery.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  phenomena  of 
Auvergne  to  which  we  shall  particularly  advert,  may  be  studied 
at  Clermont,  a  town  situated  only  two  hundred  and  tweoty 
English  miles  from  Parb,  where,  as  well  as  at  the  baths  of  Mont 
Dor,  in  its  vicinity,  the  traveller  finds  excellent  accommodation ; 
yet  has  this  country — so  accessible  thdt  it  may  be  reached  in  a 
journey  of  less  than  forty  hours  by  the  public  conveyance  from 
Paris-^been  permitted  to  remain  as  unlu)0¥m  to  the  majority  of 
English  tourists  as  are  the  interior  parts  of  New  Holland  to  our 
infant  colonies  on  its  coast  That  this  district  should  onfy 
have  been  discovered  by  the  French  themselves,  as  a  theatre  oi 
extinct  volcanos,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  that  since  that 
period  so  few  of  them  should  have  visited  it ;  diat  most  of  tbo 
minor  details  of  its  history  should  still  remain  to  be  woriied  out, 
while  in  the  mean  time  the  strata  in  the  immediate  environs  of 
Paris,  with  their  innumerable  organic  contents,  have  been  investi- 
gated with  microscopic  accuracy — all  these  are  circumstances 
which  excite  in  us  no  surprise,  for  there  was  truth  as  well  as 
satire  in  Madame  de  Stael's  observation :  '  En  France  on  ne 
pense  qu'i  Paris,  et  Ton  a  raison,  car  c'est  toute  la  France.'  But 
that  our  own  countrymen,  who  have  poured  over  the  Alps  and 
Apennines  in  such  multitudes,  that,  could  we  forget  the  histoiy  of 
our  times,  one  might  imagine  Napoleon  to  have  constructed  his 
splendid  roads  for  their  sole  use  and  pleasure;  that  so  few  of 
these  restless  and  indefatigable  spirits  should  have  visited  the 
phlegrean  fields  of  Auvergne,  as  well  as  those  of  Italy,  compared 
the  volcanic  craters  of  central  France  with  those  of  Vesuvius  and 
Etna,  or  the  beautiful  basaltic  columns  of  Montpezat  and  Jaujac 
with  those  of  FingaFs  Cave  and  the  Giant's  Causeway, — ^these 
are  problems  almost  as  difficult  of  solution  as  any  of  those  di»* 
cussed  by  Mr.  Scrope. 

It  is  true  that  a  descriptive  work  in  English,  upon  this  extra* 
ordinary  country,  was,  until  now,  a  desideratum ;  but  Faujas  St. 
Fond's  account  <  Den  Yolcans  4teints  du  Vivams  et  Velay,'  was 
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EiElished  in  the  year  1778,  and  was  not  unknown  in  England, 
is  large  engravings  might  have  convinced  every  admirer  of 
nature,  that  the  scenes  intended  to  be  represented  must  possess 
singular^  as  well  as  highly  picturesque  features,  whatever  suspi- 
cions might  have  been  entertained  of  the  inaccuracy  and  exag^ 
geratioii— which  did,  in  fact,  characterize  too  many  of  his  sketches* 
Besides  the  account  of  Faujas  St.  Fond,  the  volcanos  of  Au«« 
vergne,  Velay,  and  Yivarais,  had  been  treated  of  by  Messieurs 
Desmarest,  Montlosier,  De  Buch,  d'Aubuisson,  and  Baron 
Ramond— ^in  works  of  considerable  merit,  but  of  too  scientific  a 
diaracter  to  attract  general  attention  in  this  country,  particularly 
at  a  time  when  a  taste  for  geological  investigation  was  only 
beginning  to  diffuse  itself  amongst  us.  With  the  exception  of  a 
short  paper,  in  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  for  1820< 
21,  by  Dr.  Daubeny,  we  believe  no  account  of  Auvergne  watf 

iiven  to  the  public  by  any  of  our  countrymen,  until  the  works  of 
f  r.  Scrope  and  Dn  Daubeny  ^  On  Volcanos'  came  out  nearly 
at  the  same  time.  The  latter  prefaced  his  able  account  of  active 
and  extinct  volcanos  by  a  brief  sketch,  chiefly  derived  from  ori-* 
ginal  observation,  of  the  rocks  belonging  to  both  those  classes  in 
the  interior  of  France ;  while  Mr.  Scrope  introduced  many  of 
the  facts  now  recorded  in  full  detail  in  the  excellent  memoir 
before  us,  as  illustrative  of  various  theories  in  which  he  freely 
indulged  himself.  His  bold  speculations  embraced  almost  all 
the  mysterious  causes  of  subterranean  phenomena ;  nay,  not  even 
satisfied  with  explaining  the  fluidity  of  lava  and  the  action  of 
earthquakes,  he  ascended  to  the  surface  and  revealed  to  us  a 
new  system  of  cosmogony ;  and,  in  short,  his  new  facts  were 
either  received  with  scepticism,  as  brought  to  support  theo^ 
retical  views  to  which  they  appeared  quite  subordinate,  or  alto- 
gether overlooked  amidst  the  astonishment  created  at  such  sweep- 
ing generalizations.  The  present  treatise  was  written,  it  seems^ 
in  ]  822,  long  before  the  appearance  of  the  '  Considerations  on 
Volcanos.'  Had  it  been  communicated  to  the  public  in  its  pre- 
sent state  at  that  period,  it  would  have  afforded  proofs  of  powers 
of  investigation  and  sound  inductive  reasoning,  which  would 
have  ensured  far  greater  consideration  for  Mr.  Scrope's  theo- 
retical views.  But  we  are  much  mistaken  if  we  do  not  recognize 
in  the  style,  as  well  as  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Memoir,  the 
revising  hand  of  one  who  has  acquired  in  the  meantime  both 
more  extended  information  and  maturer  judgment. 

In  a  passage  cited  from  Montlosier  as  a  motto  to  this  publica- 
tion, it  is  truly  remarked  that  a  chemist  may  be  ^n  indifferent 
naturalist  and  a  bad  geologist ;  he  may  learn  in  his  laboratory  how 
nature  ha&  formed  a  atone^  but'  he  must  be  taught  by  a  different 
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?fmr/?^.flf  ah?er,YMio^(>boW  fbe.  globe  bM>e«n(fftriiioiibd«^i  .Biii 
oAyev^riappo/li^  tlpi^  qiu^ic^  lo^yi.be  tOitbe-i treatise: before ^«»j  itt 
M'oula  have  been  wholly  inapplicable  if  prefixed  to  the  autfaoifsl 
&pf  fi^ay^ ,  .Xhf .fij^W  pf geology  ia-nwv  4Av4oubteidlj  aO.  extensiirey 
th^ir  it  may^H  divided,  ivtp^aj^^  he  yvho  slmdies^ 

o^^  p^,  Uio^e.^ay  di^p^nse  with  a  knowlec^e.of  manyecieneer 
e^f;pti^l|it;9  |ti;ie  cul^vatiop  ,ef  otl^rs;  but  what  nineralogy  is  t6 
h^,whq,d^99i?^e8  a  primitive  dv3trict»  or^  coaehology  to  bin  wboj 
F^9PP?.^9  4,net>(^  tcla4«vification.of  the  secondary  9tcaU>  •ucharechen 
m^i^try,.  and  many  .Jbiranches. of  natural  phik>sQphy'ta.  thosa  who* 
^^fr^^Ht  pn.tb^  law»  of  volcanic  agen<^|  or  the  aiwlogies  betweoi 
ig^QU9.pfpdM<;ta  formed  in  difierei^t  agea^  or  under  distinct  oiiM. 
cjmnst^pQeai)  . .  Th»$e  aoencea  can  alone  secure  a<  theofiat  againal 
ff^in^  ifito  th^  moat  gross  and  palpable  errore.  We  do  not  metm 
t9,fi^muat^  that  Mr.  Scrope  poasesaed  these  4}ualificateiU'in  aa- 
ij^i^pe^i^ct  a  degree  as  to  jrendei*  all  his  theories  open  toxgeneraii. 
ceif^ure,  ^IthoMch  we  olyect  decidedly  to  maay  of  tbcpi^  which  un^- 
foft;m[|9i;ely  atanfl  focth  moat  promuient.*  Wte  should^  indeed^  do 
gf;€;ft.i^^ftJce  tohis  first.work  if  we  failed  to-  acknowkxtge  Ihai, 
iY^^,|dei;ivf$d  ipfoimation^  as  well  as  amuaement,  firoai  lis  pemaal^ 
aff4><ii^^^<^^PS  ^^^  dissent  from  n^ny  of  iiis  opiniofla^  we  mast' 

II  ■  ■  ■    »  ■  ■  iL  t     >       ' .f^ ,     1^ 

*^  In  "the  preface  t6  the  present  work,  the  author  has  returned  to  the  defence  q\  his 
forftier  hvpolfaetM  to  etplciH  the  fluidity  of  lava.    Amongst  the  numerous  ph^dn&en^' 
e|E^^Vf(^4  ^  Uya  in  «  fluid  statf)  some  (em  W9tt  neotioncd  by  Ifr.  Sorope  (CmisM«#s> 
tions  on  Volcanos,  p.  20),, which  are  not  in  accordance  ivitb  thosf  attendiog  .tbn  aiint 
ficial  fiision  of  fqcks  or  metals  by  Are,  to  \rhich  the  melting  of  lava  has  been  usuaUj 
aAitilated.    'He-' accordingly  nttempted  to  account  for  the  liquidity  of  lava  by  assoumig^ 
tl^t  ^efi,in  a,. fluid  tUte  fte  s«lid  particles  are  combined  with  iraterj  or  m\tmlbm 
vaoour^  or  steam.    An  obvious  objection  was  raised  against  this  theory*    If  the  miid 
parts  of  heated  lava  be  thus  intimately  combined  with  water^ — red  hot,  as  we  must  swk 
pps^iit  to  b«>  lor  s*mcUni«8  iUcaadcscent,— or  with  steam,  or  ^Ih  a^^ueoos  vapour  at  4 
h'^h  ten)p<ratyre^.why  is  not  the  whole  maas  blown  into  the  air  the  mekoent  it  ftadics 
the  surface,  and  scattered  to  the  winds  in  the  form  of  an  impalpable  powdect    We  Are 
toM/  in  ans^r  to  this  objection,  that  the  water,  or  steam,  or  vapour,  required  to  give 
tHoisvffieient  d«gre«  of  mobility,  is  not  assumed  to  be  in  sufficient  quantity  to  proAice 
syf^  an^f(fct,.th«  eztMme  comminution  of  the  ervstalline  purtklen  bekig ttJcen  tb  be 
such,  that  they  require  the  interposition  of  very  little  eUstic  0a^d  to  Mt  tl^m  in  metAOib 
B^i'hcre  we  are  \t  a  dilemma :  if  the  crystals  be  attenuated  to  such  au,  extreme  degree. 
iUbouldseem  tknt  a,  fluid  of  very  slight  specific  gravity  would  reaifly  displace  them,' 
apd  ^q  ASfen^  <^n4  etlotpe  ^  ori  in  othee  wotds,  thai  4heimina(B|  yet  heavier  partldte  of* 
solid  lava,  would  fall  instantly  to  the  bottom  :  whereas,  if  we  increase  the  size  of  the 
crystals  in  order  to  eoilfine  the  elastic  fluid,  a  larger  proportion  of  this  last  becomes 
iqdispfensable' in  order  te  etmble  tbcf  surfaces  of  the  hirger  crystaSs  to  slide  over  on6' 
ai^^.    It  is  to  no  puiv 04e.  to  ahow  that  aqueous  vapours,  like  tnany  ga^es^  nre  gitea 
out' hy  lavas  in  the  act  of  cooling:  the  intimate  mixture  of  any. of  ^q^  eliUtic  fluids 
wtth'lhe  soRd  particles  of  lava  is  still  a  gratuitous  assumption,  and  contrary  to  all 
atfalogjr.  •  In  shorty  Mr.  StTtj^v^OiHc  vehicie  is  a  counterpart  df  Ikoikik^^  nervo^' 
/^tV.  fjiat  ^  ,fuft)jtJe,aod  iqv^ble  agent/  to  which  he  attributee  not'Oniy'  mtsonbriiietili«»* 
hut  ideas,  sentiment,  and  intelligence.  (Philosophic  Zoologiqv^  part 3,  ch^,^.Y,^f 
iniVtteMpfin^'to  thice  back  the  phenomena  of  heat,  as  well  as  those  of  the  vital  hinct 
ti^s^mie  nltinaldy  r^ch  -a  point  'wbkh  ^Indefc  thft  gr^^§  apprehetr^on  of  tMi  hins^' 
w^ppt  onreservedly  avow  our  utter  inability  to  solve  such  problems  1 
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«iifi-ely'>df8«vtywt  the  ftifli^nce  of  Mi  fil^hiofct;  ikfV^  tod  ^e^li1^Ht| 
in  tbk  ootmtiy^  bf*  discountenancing  flbifycot  airgeUIbgiidfll  "^b^i^ti^' 
la'tioni*''      '     '•      •    '    '.   *     ^  '...-•  ■      ■>..       ..  >-'i    .     :       „../ 

•We  much  wish  the  pteisetit'  stute  of  geological  sfcience  wbtilH 
wairanit  us  in  taking  it  for  gmiiedy  that  the  data  On  whidi'  Mr. 
Sorope  Teasons/  in  the  work  before  us,  were  generally  kriowti^ 
We  cannot  Tentmre  to  do  so,  and  must,  accordingly,  occnpy  sortie ' 
pages  with  these  extraordinary  ^enomena  of  Auvei'gne^— first* 
cfllKng  die  mader's  ottevtion  to  the  circumstance,  thiit  th^  stndy  of* 
this  distriot  possesses  a|ieculiar  interest,  as  presenting  us  \rtth  evi-' 
dencc  of  a  aeries  of  events  of  astonishing  magnittrde  and'  ^an-' 
demr,  by  which  the  orighnd  fOrm  and  features  of  a  country  have 
been  ^greatly  changed,  yet  neter  so  far  oMiterated  but  that  the^" 
nwy  still,  in  part  at  least;  be  restored  in  ima^ation.     Herei'W* 
a  word,  there  baa  been  ah  entne  revolution  in  the  species  of  plahts  ^ 
and  ^animals  of  a  region  which  haSs  nevertheless  preserved  It^* 
identity  from  first  to  hsti  and  sinriVed  these  extraordinary' Vi^ii^* 
sitlidea*  in* organic  lif^.     Central  France  aifords,  in  thi^  Ves^eci,^ 
phcAaomeoit  without  parallel  in  our  own  island ;  for,  surroundefd- 
a3!we>arewidi' proofs  that  the  course  of  nature  has  here  alst/' 
been' characterized  by  successive  changes  lA  the  inhabitants' bolK^' 
of  the  land  and  the  sea,  we  find  it  nevertheless  impossible  to 
select  any  great  district  which  can  be  shown  to  have  preserved  its  < 
external  physical  structure  unobliterated  during  the  time  requited 
for  the  disappearance  of  one  race  of  organic  beings,  and  the  in* 
troduction  of  another.     If  we  take  the  environs  of  London^  for 
instance,  yfe  find  buried  in  the  clay  of  Sheppey  the  seeds  of 
many  hundred  species  of  plants  apparently  tropical,  mixed  with 
the  remains  of  tortoises  and  crocodiles,  and  with  marine  shells, 
and  fish  belonging  to  species  that  are  either  extinct,  or  have  at 
least  ientirely  passed  away  from  this  part  of  the  earth.     Now,  we 
could  not  have  obtained  access  to  these  beds  had  not  sea  and 
land  exchanged  places  since  the  period  of  their  deposition — in 
^loit,  if  the  surface  had  not  been  entirely  altered.     But  there  are, 
strata  jm  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  in  Hampshire,  still  more  recenty 
containing  fredi<-water  animals  and  plants  now  unknown  in  these 
latitudes,  and  such  as  correspond,  for  the  most  part,  with  those 
ii;i  the  interior  of  France,  to  be  described  in  the  sequel.     Yet, 
although  these  strata  were  originally  accumulated  in  the  estuary 
of  a  river,  or  in  an  inland  lake,  and  are  among  the  most  modera, 
of  the,  deposites  termed  tertiarv,  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  least 
connexion  between  that  distnbution  of  land  and  sea  which  must 
have  obtained  when  diey  were  formed,  and  the  present  surface  of 
the  country ;  for  the  strata  to  which  we  advert^  though  filled 
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with  flnritttile  and  kcustrine  shelb^  now  dip  with  a  gentle  ncli* 
nation  beneath  the  level  of  the  present  sea,  whereas  no  lake  at 
present  exists,  nor  does  any  powerful  river  empty  itself  in  the 
neighbouiiiood  to  account  for  such  fossil  contents.  When,  ^ere- 
fore,  upon  examining  the  British  isles,  and  the  far  greater  part 
of  Europe,  we  discover  that  proofs  of  even  the  latest  changes 
in  orgamc  life  are  usually  accompanied  by  evidence  no  leas  con- 
clusive of  changes  affecting  the  ancient  surface  of  the  earth, — 
changes  so  great,  that  it  is  mipossiUe  to  measure  their  amount,—* 
we  cannot  devote  too  much  care  to  the  minute  investigation  of 
localities  affording  a  decided  exception  to  this  rule.  One  of  these 
exceptions  is  furnished  by  that  part  of  the  interior  of  France 
now  under  examination ;  here  we  find  the  geographical  reiatknt 
of  some  of  the  leading  portions  of  the  surface  preserved  from 
that  epoch,  in  all  probability  extremely  remote,  since  which  an 
extraordinary  and  complete  change  has  taken  place  in  the  aninub 
and  plants,  and,  as  their  remains  appear  to  indicate,  in  the 
climate.  The  alterations  effected  in  the  forms  of  the  valleys  and 
mountains,  by  rivers  and  floods,  earthquakes  and  vokanos,  dwing 
so  long  a  succession  of  ages,  are  the  more  instructive,  because 
the  various  stages  of  their  gradual  operation  can,  in  many  in- 
stances, be  pomted  out;  but  still  more  important  will  be  the 
light  hereafter  thrown,  by  the  examination  of  the  organic  re* 
mains  of  this  district,  on  a  page  of  the  history  of  animated  beings 
hitherto  almost  a  blank ;  for  a  large  part,  even  of  the  earliest 
volcanic  eruptions  of  Auvergne  and  the  neighbouring  provinces^ 
are  of  a  date  posterior  to  the  terHary  strata  of  that  country.  In 
the  numerous  tufaceous  conglomerates,  therefore,  produced  at 
different  intervals  by  the  eruptions  of  these  volcanos,  we  may  ex^ 
pect  to  find  the  remains  of  animals  and  plants  referrible  to  that 
period  over  which  the  greatest  obscurity  still  hangs  :  for  we  arc 
ignorant  at  present  whether  any  or  what  animals  inhabited  these 
latitudes,  after  the  extinction  of  those  found  in  the  tertiary  forma- 
tions, and  before  the  introduction  of  those  of  a  comparatively 
modem  date,  yet  often  belonging  to  unknown  species,  which  are 
so  abundant  in  superficial  gravel,  and  in  caves  in  every  country 
hitherto  examined  in  Europe. 

Was  this  change  from  the  animals  and  the  vegetables  of  the  ter- 
tiary period  slow  and  gradual,  or  was  it  efiected  by  a  sudden  and 
abrupt  transition  ?  Are  we  to  believe  some  naturalists,  virho  ima-^ 
gine  that  the  animals  called  extinct  are  merely  the  same  species 
as  those  now  living,  imperceptibly  altered  by  climate,  and  oth^ 
causes,  in  the  course  of  many  generations ;  or  shall  we  find  those 
more  numerous  and  more  distinguished  physiologists  confirmed 
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ia  dieir  Tiews,  who  consider  the  whole  analogy  of  nature  at 
opposed  to  such  a  eonjecturel  These  are  among  the  curious 
speculations  that  can  scarcely  fail  to  receive  great  elucidation 
hereafter  by  the  study  of  the  organic  contents  of  the  interior  oi 
France.  Already  have  the  diowo's  of  ashea  that  overwhelmed 
Pompeii,  and  that  congeries  of  mod  and  volcanic  matter  which 
overflowed  Herculaneum,  provided  for  us  information  concern^ 
ing  the  manners  and  arts  of  antiquity^  which  no  human  efforts 
oouldy  but  for  them,  have  rescued  from  oblivion.  And  to  mo*^ 
numents  snatched,  by  similar  catastrophes,  from  the  wasting  ra* 
vages  of  time,  the  geologist  may  be  hereafter  indebted  for  records- 
that  may  supply  many  lost  links  of  the  great  chain  that  unites  the 
present  with  the  past. 

The  granitic  mountains  which  vrill  come  under  our  consideration 
are  equal,  in  their  average  elevation,  to  the  highest  tracts  of  the 
Grampians.  In  several  deep  depressions  of  this  elevated  plateau, 
but  never  reaching  the  higher  regions,  beds  of  limestone  and  calca- 
reous marl  are  seen  resting  on  the  granite.  Besides  these,  which 
are  comparatively  insignificant  in  thickness,  the  granite  base  sop- 
ports  an  enormous  pile  of  volcanic  products,  consisting  partly  of 
aeveral  hundred  cones,  whose  craters  may  still  be  traced,  and 
whose  streams  of  lava  follow,  in  most  instances,  the  direction  of  the 
present  valleys,  and,  besides  these,  of  three  mountainous  districts,' 
attaining  sometimes  the  height  of  six  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea,  wherein  the  rocks,  although  of  a  more  ancient  date,  exhibit 
indications,  quite  as  unequivocal,  of  having  been  ejected  by 
igneous  action  through  the  granite. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  for  the  reader,  in  order  fully  to  com- 
prehend the  phenomena  about  to  be  detailed,  to  embarrass  him- 
self with  the  consideration  of  any  rocks  beyond  those  just  enu- 
merated. But  before  describing  these,  we  may  add,  for  the 
information  of  the  geolo^st,  that  some  insulated  portions  of  se- 
condary strata  occur  within  the  boundaries  of  the  primitive  range/ 
or  appear  on  its  skirts,  so  as  to  lie  within  the  area  occupied  by  ^e 
volcanic  products.  The  relations  of  these  secondary  strata  t<^ 
those  of  other  parts  of  France,  or  of  our  own  country,  can  never  be 
accurately  determined  until  the  French  shall  have  examined  their 
country  in  greater  detail  than  they  have  yet  done,  and  this  is  the 
best  apology  we  can  suggest  for  the  scanty  and  somewhat  con- 
fused information  supplied  by  Mr.  Scrope  on  this  head.  Some 
of  these  outlying  masses  in  the  midst  of  me  granitic  range  consist 
of  coarse-grained  sandstone,  which  is  not  only  similar  in  geo- 
logical position,  but  identical  in  mineralogical  characters  with  that 
reposing  on  the  granite  of  the  chain  of  lakes  connected  by  the 
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Fkfrt.*     If  we  look  beydtd  Ae  mountains  tohrting  thfe^^pniDidW** 
nodeiis  of  Central  France,  ^ve  find  thfeih  fettrfrdW  6il  ^ft^dea 
by  strata  of  conglomerate  arid  ^ndstoiie^  cbi^^ng  of  IJiA'cfctrfftis'* 
of  gramtic  rocks,  but  never  containing  iny  v6lc^nic  frd^ei'dt^  * 
not  even  of  clinkstone,  traciiyte,  or  bas^t,  the  most  slncwitrt'Tocki" 
of  that  class  in  Aurergne ;  and  hence  the  important  inference 
iff  deduced,  that  these  mechanical  deposites  were  fortn^  ii>ri6f  tbr 
the  earliest  eruptions  of  Ae  surrounding  mountains.  ^I'br  ttel^fe^ 
is  no  rule  which  holds  mor6  universally  in  geology  than  this,  fbdV 
conglomerates  are  composed  principally  of  fragments  oT'tUdci 
immediately  subjacent  to  them,  or  such  as  e^idsted  in  situ  in  flkC 
innnediate  neighbourhood  at  the  time  of  their  formation.    'As  we 
recede  ftirther  from  rtie  primitrve  district,  we  find  in  succession" 
the  coal  formation,  and  then  ^e  Jura  limestone,  tfie  beds'  be^^ 
coming  less  inclined,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  in  pit^'' 
portion  as  they  are  farther  removed  from  the  chain  of  older  rocks. 
To  return  to  the  granitic  region,  comprising  the  arei  oteu^' 
pied  by  the  extinct  volcanos of  Auvergne,  relay,  and  Vivarais  :— " 
the  fundamental  rocks  are  granite,  gneiss,  and  mica-sdhist,  suc- 
ceeding each  other  in  their  usual  order,  at  least  when  viewed  iA' 
a  great  scale,  for  when  examined  more  partially  the  ordinary  %x- ' 
cepdens -occur.     The  different  beds  or  Ismiinae  of  the  gneiss 'and 
mica-scbist  run  nearly  in  a  direction  from  north  to  south^  ami  dip 
to  the  west.     In  this  elevated  granitic  plateau  there  are  two  widl6 
and  deep  valleys,  through  which  flow  the  Loire  and  AlHer.  These 
two  principal  depressions,  as  well  as  another  of  smaller  exteat, 
near  Aurillac,  in  Cantal,  are  covered  by  nearly  horizontal  beds  o^. 
limestone  and  marl,  the  nature  and  contents  of  which  are  eih- 
titled  to  our  first  consideration,  as  they  will  appear  to  have  been 
deposited  On  the  granite  before  the  occurrence  of  even  the  oTdest 
volcanic  eruptions,  although  some  calcareous  strata  continue  to 

•  The  granitic  sandstone  of  Fiers  (old  red  sandstone?)  might  be  accunit^  ile-. 
scribed  in  the  words  applied  by  Mr.  Scrope  to  that  of  the  department  of  Puy  de  Dime' 
and  E^nte  Jjoirt.  '  It  is  in  gteneral  formed  of  large  crystals  of  felspar,  the  an^f^  df 
which  are  frequently  uniiyured^  grains  of  quartz,  and  a  small  pTO|K>rtioB  o(  mica  t  sanmi* 
times  these  ingredients  seem  to  adhere  by  mere  pressure ;  at  others  are  aggloti&iiJtiaA. 
by  a  siliceous  cement.  Not  unfreqnently  this  mixture  so  much  resembles  a  coarse 
graoite  as  to  deoeire  an  inexperienced  obserref.  Occasionally  it  changes  to  a  puddtn^- 
stone.*  We  need  scarcely  add  how  closely  beds  of  caicareoasmarl^if  deposited  w 
the  great  chain  of  Scotch  lakes,  would  resemhle,  in  their  geological  relation^  t^e  .frofi^. 
water  formations  of  Auvergne,  resting,  as  they  would  do,  on  primitive  recks  aod  the 
edges  of.  inclined  granitic  sandstone.  But  shelUmari,  though  abundant  hi  Sce<fiM4^ 
has  not  been  found  to  accumulate  ie  kVes  within  the  limits  of  the  primaiy  roeke  (See' 
Geol.  Trans.,  vol.  ii.  Second  Series,  p.  79)^  in  all  probability  froip.  the  absence  of  la|[|^., 
in  the  springs  which  enter  those  lakes, 
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ac^u^ttj^te^^f^  the  ^44f«t/«Qli:^no».Wf^r^nr^c1|i^.     i;^lia$ui/ 
oI;d^e^^)Jljl^er*3diibit3  Ihp  moftiwthwn  porMoa  of  this  fprmatiw^f 
a|i^  ^^at  wlucK  i^  leaat  extant  fxom  Paris*,    It  pr^aeats  a  larg^i 
pIai,^«.  l^iow  in  the  depjajrtqienl;  of  tbe  Puy  4^  D6mc%,  I^ut  foi'pi^ly.. 
calleq  theJLimagae  d'Auyergne,,.a  plain  averaging  twenty  ^es , 
id  breadth,  and  in  elevation  from  about  1000  to  130Q  feet,  abovci 
die  sea.:  its  fejrtilit^y  which  gained  it  formerly  tbe  ti^  <^jf  the 
garden  of  J^rance,  IS  attributable  chiefly  to  tbe  detritus  of  vol- 
canic rpcksy  which  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  its  soil« 
Beneath  this  alluvial  covering  there^  is  a  calcareous  substratum  f.i 
but  wherever  this  has  been  cut  through  by  tbe  AUiei;^  either  tb^ . 
apcient  coarae-grained  and  inclined  secondary  saAdstooo  befoc^^ 
mentioned^  or  the  granite,  which  underlies  evei^ thing,   are.ex'^ 
posed  to  view  in  the  channel  of  the  river.    There  occur  through** . 
out  the  plain  of  the  Limagne,  but  more  particularly  near  the  pri- 1 
mitive  heights,  numerous  hills  of  calcareous  and  alluvial  jdeposites » 
which  have  escaped  the  destnictioa  that  has  carried   aw^   the 
greater  part  of  tbe  formation.     These  are  regarded  by  Mr^  ^crope, 
as  they  wer^  before  him  by  M.  de  Ramond,  '  as  tha  .scattered* 
relics  of  a  series  of  beds  which  once  covered  the'  actual  .soil, 
a^<^  constitute  an  ancient  plaio^  much  above  the  level  of  the^ 
present  pfj^.'  .  •    ,.     r. 

*  Many  of  theae  fragments  have  been  pioteeted  from  the  -de6feraetK>n> 
w^ch.)ms  worn  and  swept  away  the  greater  part  of  the  formatioB^  fay  ^ 
cappings  of  basalt.  Some,  however,  owe  their  preservation  to  hocir* 
zontal  strata  of  ^  hard  and  durable  limestone,  described  .herp^^fter,^ 
which  cover  them  in  the  same  manner.  These  bills  are  seldom  foiy*^, 
in  direct  union  with  the  primitive  rocks,  but  are  in  general  sepjirated. 
from  them  by  shallow  transversal  valleys,  so  that  the  junction  of  the  • 
two  formations  is  not  often  perceptible.'^ — Scrope^  p.  15.      '  1 

^  £3M:ept  where  they  border  on  tbe  granitic  range,  this  series. of 
strata  are,  as  before  stated,  nearly  horizontal,  and  compose  what 
is  now  familiarly  termed  by  geologists  a  fresh-water  formation ; 
in  other  words,  a  series  of  strata,  containing  such  organic  remains, 
as  enable  us  to  pronounce  the  deposite  to  have  been  accumulated 
at  the  bottom  of  an  inland  lake,  or  a  river.  If  such  has  been 
their  origin,  the  aquatic  plants  and  animals  found  in  a  fossil  state" 
should  belong  to  genera  now  peculiar  to  lakes  or  rivers,; — or  if 
with  such  be  associated  some  belonging  to  extinct  genera,  these 
must  fall  under  some  great  family  characterized  by  an  ar^ani- 
zation  not  peculiar  to  marine  animals.  With  these  may  be  mter* 
mixed  terrestrial  plants  and  animals — ^in  short,  every  thing  that 
does  not  indicate  a  marine  origin.  The  propriety  of  separating 
marine  from  fresh-water  formations  is  now  recognized  by  the 
m(^t  eiLp^rienced  naturalists,  after  a  minute  comparison  of  the 
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contents  of  ancient  strata  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  wiih  diow 
formed  in  modem  lakes  and  estuaries,  and  filled  with  the  remaina 
of  recent  animals  and  plants.  At  the  junction  of  rivers  vtrith  the 
sea,  where  deposites  increase  most  rapidly,  there  result  intermix- 
tures of  fluviatile,  terrestrial,  and  marine  products ;  and  hence 
unavoidably  follows  a  gradual  passage  from  strata  of  a  purely 
fluviatile  character  to  those  as  exclusively  marine.  These  cases 
are  at  present  more  frequent  than  those  of  inland  lakes,  and  it^ 
therefore,  affords  a  striking  analogy  between  the  present  and  past 
state  of  the  earth,  that  so  many  instances  of  a  mixed  nature  have 
been  met  with  among  the  ancient  formations.* 

The  example,  however,  now  before  us  is  that  of  a  deposite  purely 
fresh-water ;  and,  although  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  its  cha- 
racteristic organic  fossils  may  seem  exceedingly  imperfect,  yet,  as 
the  fossils  hitherto  discovered  correspond  closely  with  those  of  the 
fresh-water  strata  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  so  well  de- 
scribed by  MM.  Cuvier  and  Brongniart,  we  may  in  diis  manner 
supply  many  of  the  deficiencies  in  the  history  of  diose  of  Central 
France.  In  the  basin  of  the  Allier,  these  fresh-water  strata  are 
found  to  be  very  irregular  when  near  the  primitive  boundary, 
and  are  generally  inclined  at  a  considerable  angle;  the  lower  strata 
indeed,  sometimes  approach  to  a  vertical  position.  These  consist 
of  a  calcareous  sandstone,  with  bouldered  pebbles  and  primitive 
fragments  imbedded  in  it,  and  containing  so  much  bitumen,  that 
the  rays  of  the  sun  cause  it  to  exude.  There  are  also  many  beds 
of  white  marly  limestone  in  the  lower  part  of  this  formation,  but 
the  most  remaricable  and  interesting  are  of  concretionary  struc- 
ture. These  literally  consist  of  an  aggregate  of  countless  thou- 
sands of  one  small  species  of  fossil  called  Indusia  hibuhia^ 
cemented  together  by  calcareo-siliceous  matter.  These  curious 
fossils  were  once  the  Indusiae  of  the  larva  of  a  species  of  Phry- 
ganea,  certain  varieties  of  which  are  well  known  at  present  to 
clothe  their  bodies  with  a  cylindrical  case  formed  entirely  of  nu- 
merous minute  river-shelb,  united  by  glutinous  filaments,  and  dis- 
posed in  some  sort  of  order  around.  *  These  habitations  are 
quitted  when  the  insect's  metamorphosb  is  completed ;  and  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  or  marshes  frequented  by  them,  groups  of  such 

*  As  arbitrary  divisions  are  found  sometimes  necessary  in  every  branch  of  natural 
history,  we  ought  not  to  withhold  the  term  of /ynh'Water  from  such  estaary-deposites  as 
contain  a  verv  Inconsiderable  number  of  marine  exuviie.  To  call,  for  inaUnce,  the 
strata  of  Horawell  Giff,  Hants,  a  muted  formation^  because  in  the  midst  of  beds  con- 
taining a  great  variety  and  abundance  of  fluviatile  shells,  seeds  of  fresh-water  plants, 
&c ,  &c.,  there  have  been  found  two  or  three  single  specimens  belonging  to  mariie 
fenera,  would  give  a  false  idea  of  the  whole  formation.  (See  Geol.  Trans,  vol.  ii.  Secooi 
Series.)  Who  can  doubt  that  such  accidents  occur  at  present  in  all  tide-rivers,  even  at 
considerable  dbtances  from  the  sea  ? 
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emptyoMes  mmy  be  observed^  arranged  much  in  the  same  manner 
at  those  under  discussion  appear  to  have  been  when  the  calca- 
reous matter  incrusted  them.'* — p.  17. 

The  tubular  fossils  of  Auvergne  are  from  one  to  two  inches  in 
length  N— 

•Some  are  immediately  surrounded  and  cemented  together  by  the  sta* 
hietitic  substance ;  others  by  innumerable  multitudes  of  casts  of  mi- 
nute shellfl,  chiefly  the  Bulimus  domus  of  Brongniart,  arranged  with 
KHne  symmetry  round  each  tube,  and  pressing  closely  on  one  another. 
More  than  a  hundred  of  these  shells  may  be  counted  on  each  tube, 
and  ten  or  twelve  tubes  are  constantly  packed  together  within  the 
space  of  a  cubic  inch.  If,  then,  we  consider  that  repeated  strata, 
averaging  five  or  six  feet  in  thickness,  and  ahnost  entirely  composed 
of  these  tubes,  appear  once  to  have  extended  over  the  whole  plain  of 
the  Limagne,  occupying  a  surface  of  many  hundred  square  miles,  we 
shall  arrive  at  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  countless  myriads  of  minute 
beings  belonging  to  a  single  species  of  MoUusca,  which  have  lived 
and  died  in  turn  within  the  bosom  of  this  once  extensive  lake.' — ^p.  16. 

In  some  parts  of  the  basin^  strata  of  siliceous  limestone  are  found 
alternating  with  the  soft  or  marly  variety,  containing  impressions 
of  shells  belonging  to  the  genera  potsimides,  helix,  planorbis,  and 
linmea,  all  which  are  known  to  inhabit  fresh-water  lakes  or  rivers 
in  some  parts  of  the  world  at  present.  The  strata  impregnated 
with  silex  contain  most  shells,  while  the  thick  beds  of  white  soft 

*  The  trtns formation  of  the  deserted  cases  of  numberless  minute  insects  into  a  con- 
stitaeut  part  of  a  solid  rock,  first  formed  at  the  bottom  of  a  lake,  then  constituting  the 
aides  of  deep  valleys,  and  the  tabular  summits  of  lofty  hills,  is  a  phenomenon  as  striking 
as  the  vast  reefs  of  coral  constructed  by  the  labours  of  minute  polyps.  We  remember 
to  have  seen  such  caddu'womu,  as  they  are  called  by  fishermen,  very  abundant  in  the 
^wooden  troughs  constructed  by  the  late  Dr.  Sibthorp,  for  aquatic  plants,  in  the  bo- 
tanic garden  at  Oxford,  to  the  cases  of  which  many  small  shells  of  the  O.  Planorbis, 
limnea,  and  C^^as  were  affixed,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  fossil  tubes  of 
Auvergne:  an  incrustine  spring,  tnerefore,  may,  perhaps,  be  all  that  is  wanting  to  re- 
produce, on  the  bauks  of  the  Isis  or  the  Charwell,  a  rock  similar  in  structure  to  that  of 
the  Limagne.  Mr.  Kirby,  in  his  Entomology,  informs. us,  that  these  larv»  ultimately 
change  into  a  four-wineed  insect.  If  you  are  desirous  to  examine  them  in  their  aquatic 
state, '  you  have  only  {he  savs)  to  place  yourself  by  the  side  of  a  clear  and  shallow  pool 
of  water,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  observe  at  the  bottom  little  oblong  moving  masses,  re- 
sembling pieces  of  straw,  wood,  or  even  stone — of  the  larvs  itself  nothing  is  to  be  seen 
but  the  heiad  and  six  legs,  by  means  of  which  it  moves  itself  in  the  water,  and  ingt  after 
U  the  ease  in  which  the  rest  of  the  body  is  inclosed,  and  into  which,  on  any  alarm,  it  in- 
stantly retires.  Tlie  construction  of  these  habitations  is  very  various.  Some  select  four 
or  five  pieces  of  the  leaves  of  grass,  which  they  glue  together  into  a  shapely  polygonal 
case ;  others  employ  portions  of  the  stems  of  rushes,  placed  side  by  side,  so  as  to  form 
an  elegant  fluted  cylinder ;  some  arrange  round  them  pieces  of  leaves  like  a  spirally- 
rolled  riband ;  other  species  construct  houses  which  may  be  called  alive,  forming  them 
of  the  shells  of  various  aquatic  snails  of  different  kinds  and  sizes,  even  while  inhabited, 
all  of  which  are  immoveably  fixed  to  it,  and  dragged  about  at  its  pleasure.  However 
▼arioos  may  be  the  form  of  the  case  externally,  within  it  is  usually  cylindrical  and  lined 
with  silk.' — JbUroduoiioft  to  Entomoloffif,  by  kirby  ami  Spence,  Fourth  Edition^  vol.  u 
p.  468. 

and 
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mmI  mmAj  Yvmuibmti  mt  More  km  frooi  testaecoi  mbmum^  hit 
envelope  here  and  diere  scattered  bones  of  quadrupeds,  birck,  and 
reptiles.''^  Among  the  manuniferous  quadrupeds  are  two  species 
of  anoplotberium,  one  of  those  extinct  genera  iirst  discovened  in  the 
quarries  of  gjpsum  near  Paris,  whence  several  species  have  beea 
extracted,  and  two  of  palseotherium,  a  genus  m  general  fom 
resembling  the  tapir,  and  supposed  by  Cuvier  to  have  had,  like 
that,  a  short  trunk:  no  less  than  seven  species  of  diis  genus, 
varying  in  siae  from  that  of  the  horse  to  that  of  the  hare,  have 
been  found  near  Paris. 

The  total  thickness  of  this  fresh-water  formation  of  the  Limagne 
is  sometimes  shown  to  be  no  less  than  nine  hundred  feet :  the 
difference  of  level  between  different  parts  of  the  same  series,  once 
continuous,  is  equally  remarkable,  for  it  is  estimated  by  Mr. 
ScrQpe  at  fifteen  hundred  feet ;  and  he  conjectures,  as  the  only 
hypothesis  capable  of  accounting  for  this  difference  of  level, 
<  that  a  large  portbn  of  it  has  been  forcibly  elevated  fiar  above  the  level 
at  which  it  was  originally  deposited  in  the  bos(Hn  of  a  great  lake, 
covering  a  large  surface  of  the  centre  of  France,  by  the  general,  and, 
perhaps,  gradual,  upheaving  of  the  mass  of  primitive  rock  which 
supports  the  elevated  portions.' 

If  we  reject  this  explanation,  and  attribute  the  unequal  eleva- 
tion of  the  fresh-water  strata  to  great  inequalities  in  the  original 
bottom  of  the  lake,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  supposing  that 
the  lake  rested  originally  at  the  height  of  2,500  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  deposited  its  sediments  there  in  tranquillity  ;  and  in  order 
to  confine  a  body  of  water  at  such  an  elevation,  we  must  suppose 
a  barrier  to  have  existed  to  the  north,  near  Moulins,  from  1,500 
to  2000  feet  in  height,  the  whole  of  which  has  since  been  re- 
moved. A  great  additional  interest  attaches  to  the  fresh-water 
deposites  now  described,  from  their  occasional  alternation  and  ii^ 
termixture  with  volcanic  matter. 

*  This  union  shows  itself  in  two  very  different  modes.  In  the  one, 
fragments  of  basalt,  scoriae,  and  a  few  crystals  of  augite,  appear  scat* 
tereid,  sometimes  rarely,  oftener  plentifully,  through  strata  of  limestone, 
which  preserve  their  horizontality,  and  are  in  no  way  disturbed.' 

In  these  instances  the  beds  *•  present  all  the  characters  of  a  se(fi- 
ment  slowly  and  tranquilly  deposited  by  a  body  of  water,  into  whidi 
repeated  showers  of  v(dcanic  ashes  and  fragments  were  projected  by 

*  In  the  lakes  which  have  beeo  drained  in  ScoUand,  for  the  purpoie  of  obtainiof 
sheli-marl  used  in  agriculture,  it  is  found  that  the  upper  beds  are  composed  eatirely  ef 
an  aggregate  of  shells,  referrible  to  species  now  imkabitmg  the  lakes  and  strcaoks  in  tkM 
country.  In  descending  to  the  lower  beds,  the  shells  are  found  in  a  greater  state  of  de* 
composition,  till  in  the  lowest  every  sign  of  orgaoixation  is  obliterated ;  but,  even  ia 
these  last,  the  bones  of  quadrupeds,  such  as  the  stag,  ox,  buiab,  and  others,  are  i 
times  fottiid  ia  a  very  perfect  state. 
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some  neighbouring  volcano.  In  the  other,  the  intermixture  of  the 
same  substances  appears  to  have  been  violent  and  tumultuous;  no 
traces  of  stratification  remain,  the  volcanic  and  calcareous  particles 
are  more  intimately  blended,  and  the  former  are  more  numerous, 
frequently  so  much  so  as  to  pass  into  a  complete  basalt.* — ^pp.  20,  21. 

To  this  volcanic  conglomerate,  Mr.  Scrope,  following  the  Ita- 
lian geologists,  gives  the  name  of  pepBrino  ;  and  he  is  of  opinion 
that,  in  the  latter  instances,  it  has  owed  its  formation  to  a  sub- 
aqueous volcanic  eruption,  while  the  calcareous  sediments  were 
yet  soft.  A  great  variety  of  minerals  are  found  in  these  rocks, 
such  as  mesotype  stilbite,  arragonite  and  chalcedony:  they  also 
contain  bitumenized  wood,  and  abundance  of  viscid  bitumen  ex- 
ucjes  spontaneously  from  fissures.  These  fissures  are  occasionally 
lined  with  mammillae  of  chalcedony,  from  which  spring  graceful 
groups  of  small  rock  crystals,  diverging  from  a  central  point. 

The  latest  fresh-water  formation  of  Auvergne  is  that  at  Menat, 
occupying  the  bottom  of  a  nearly  circular  basin,  about  a  mile  in 
diameter.  Impressions  of  fish,  leaves  of  trees,  and  stalks  of  reeds 
are  found  between  the  laminae  of  clay,  which  are  in  naany  parts 
converted  into  tripoli  (a  substance  well  kno^vn  in  commerce,  and 
used  for  polishing  stones  and  metals,)  by  tlie  spontaneous  com- 
bustion, as  it  is  supposed,  of  iron  pyrites  in  vdiich  it  abounds.  We 
have  as  yet  no  accurate  information  concerning  the  organic  re- 
mains of  this  deposite, — a  circumstance  greatly  to  be  regretted )  for 
althbugh  the  lake  may  belong  to  the'^  most  modern  inequalities  of 
the  surface  of  this  district,  yet,  ds  the  gully  by  wliich  its  waters 
havfei  been  dfained  off  has  been  perforated  to  the  depA  of  twelvd, 
and  width  of  ten  feet,  by  natural  erosion  through  a  rock  ofmic^- 
sdiist,  the  dat6  of  the  formation  is  probably  not  very  recent,  and 
the  anmials  and  plants  may  correspond  in  age  to  some  of  those 
found  in"  out  sup^cial  gravel,  or  diluvium.  Extinct  quadrupeds, 
such  as  the  Irish  elk  and  the  mastodon  of  North  America,  hate 
been  discovered  in  formations,  at  least  as  decidedly  modem  lA  po- 
sition as  tbe  basin*  of  Menat. 

In  Auvergne  there  are  three  incrusting  springs  holding  a  large 
proportion  of  lime  in  solution  by  means  of  the  carbonic  acid  with 
which  they  are  impregnated.  The  quantity  of  calcareous  tufa 
produced  by  these,  especially  by  one  on  the  banks  of  the  Grouse, 
18  exceedingly  great,  and  when  considered  in  connexion  with  the 
rocks  whence  the  springs  take  their  rise,  they  afford  a  great  insight 
into  the  probable  origin  of  the  more  ancient  lacustrine  strata^ 
One  of  these  springs  rises  from  a  calcareous  peperino ;  another 
from  the  foot  of  a  regular  volcanic  cone,  at  least  twenty  miles 
from  any  calcareous  rock ;  the  third  from  granite ;  ^  whence  it  is 
apparent  that  all  have  their  origin  in  or  b^w  the  prinkive  rocks 
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which  fonn  the  btisis  of  the  whole  territory,  and  which  include 
or  cover  the  volcanic  focus  whence  in  reality  these  mineral  springs 
in  all  probability  ultimately  derive/''^  Hot  springs  are  also  very 
numerous,  and  rise  indifferently  through  primitive  or  volcanic 
rocks,  seeming  to  indicate  that  there  is  still  a  continuance  of  sub- 
terranean heat  beneath  this  district.  But  there  are  at  present  no 
springs  charged  with  siliceous  earth  in  Central  France^  like  the 
Geysers  of  Iceland  or  the  hot  aqueous  vapours  of  Ischia,t  these 
phenomena  appearing  to  accompany  the  more  active  operations 
of  volcanic  fire,  or  its  greater  proximity  to  the  surface.  The 
boiling  springs  of  Iceland  give  ri^e  at  this  day  to  deposites  of  semi- 
opal  and  tufas,  in  which  the  stems  of  plants  are  as  completely  re- 
placed by  silex  as  in  any  of  the  tertiary  strata  of  the  Paris  basin* 
As  there  are  independent  proofs  of  the  volcanic  action  having 
commenced  in  the  interior  of  France  before  the  deposition  of 
the  fresht-water  strata  had  ceased,  occasional  beds  containing  more 
or  less  silex,  sometimes  intermixed  with  varying  proportions  of 
calcareous  matter,  are  exactly  what  we  mi^t  expect  to  meet 
with ;  and,  under  such  circumstances,  the  occurrence  of  shells 
and  aquatic  plants  in  a  silicified  state  renders  the  analogy  more 
perfect  between  the  present  effects  of  volcanic  agency  and  those 
which  characterised  its  operations  when  the  tertiary  formations 
were  in  progress. 

If  we  now  turn  from  the  basin  of  the  AUier  to  a  region  farther 
south,  near  Aurillac,  in  Cantal,  we  find  resting  upon  mica-schist 
a  very  similar  formation  of  marly  limestone,  in  horizontal  strata, 
alternating  with  clayey  marl  and  parallel  beds  of  flint,  the  latter 
either  continuous  or  in  flattish  nodular  masses.  Besides  shells  of 
the  fresh-water  genera  before  mentioned,  the  limestone  is  full  of 
such  perforations  as  would  be  left  by  reeds,  grasses,  and  aquatic 
plants,  enveloped,  as  they  grew,  by  a  calcareous  sediment*  It 
also  contains  the  fossil  seed-vessel  called  gyrogonite,  which 
has  now  been  well  ascertained  by  botanists  to  belong  to  an 
aquatic  plant  of  the  genus  Chara.  Of  this  genus  several  species 
abound  at  present  in  fresh-water  lakes  and  streams  in  our  o^n 
island  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  some  are  capable  of  living 
at  considerable  depths  under  water.  The  fruit  and  stems  are 
often  found  in  the  shell  marl  extracted  for  agricultural  uses  from 
lakes  in  Forfarshire  wherein  all  other  vegetable  remains  are 
completely  decomposed  ;  they  have  even  been  discovered,  in  one 
instance,  in  a  semi-crystalline  limestone  of  recent  formation,  in 
which  both  the  stems  and  the  spiral  valves  forming  the  integu- 
ment of  the  pericarpium  were  converted  into  pure  carbonate  of 

*  Scropv,  p.  34,  f  Daabeoy,  on  Volotaos,  p.  192. 
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lime^  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  are  the  larger  and  unknown 
species  met  with  in  such  profusion  in  ancient  fresh-water  deposites.* 
The  integument  of  the  seed-vessel  of  living  Charae  is  so  tough, 
that  the  attrition  of  river  sand  is  incapable  of  effacing  the  sharp- 
ness of  its  spiral  ridges.  Thus  in  the  fine  sand  of  £e  Thames, 
used  for  covering  stone  floors  in  London,  numerous  seed-vessels 
of  recent  Charae  in  a  very  perfect  state  may  often  be  observed-— 
just  as  in  strata  of  fine  sand  of  ancient  formation,  both  in  France 
and  England.  Examples  occur  in  the  forest  of  Fontainbleau,  in 
the  Paris  basin,  and  in  Hordwell  Cliff",  Hampshire.t 

This  series  of  fresh-water  strata  in  Cantal  is,  for  the  most  part, 
buried  under  volcanic  products,  and  its  extent  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  sections  disclosed  by  torrents  which  have  cut  through 
the  volcanic  rocks.  French  geologists  agree  that  this,  and  also 
the  series  of  strata  before  mentioned  in  Auvergne,  correspond 
with  the  upper  fresh-water  formation  of  the  Paris  basin.  Whe- 
ther the  strata  of  Cantal  were  once  continuous  with  those  of 
Auvergne,  mu9t  remain  matter  of  conjecture ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible  that  such  was  the  case,  and  that  the  intermediate 
volcanic  mountain  of  Cantal  was  created  by  subsequent  eruptions, 
and  the  intervening  primitive  barrier  by  elevation  from  beneath.;]: 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  another  fresh-water  formation 
occupies  a  deep  depression  in  the  granitic  mountains  of  Central 
France,  throu^  which  the  Loire  flows.  This  series  of  strata  is 
situated  in  the  department  of  Haute  Loire,  (the  old  province  of 
Vela^,)  at  a  considerable  distance  from  those  before  described, 
and  It  is  distinguished  from  tliemi  not  merely  in  many  of  its  geo- 
logical characters,  but  in  the  circumstance  that  the  limits  of  the 
lake-basins,  in  which  the  deposites  were  originally  formed,  remain 
still  traceable,  so  much  so  that  Mr.  Scrope  specifies  the  narrow 
gorges,  by  filling  up  which  the  lakes  would  be  immediately  restored 
to  what  may  possibly  have  been  their  former  level.  He  states, 
however,  that  the  strata  incline  gradually  towards  the  centre  of  the 
basin,  the  dip  increasing  as  they  approach  the  granite  ;  but  as  the 
inclination  is  not  great,  we  suppose  this  may  be  ascribed  partly  to 

*  For  an  account  of  the  recent  deposites  of  fresh-water  marl,  and  botanical  remarks 
on  the  Cbara,  and  its  fossilized  seed-vessel  the  gyrogoaite,  see  Trans.  Oeol.  8ec.y  9d 
aeries,  vol.  ii.  p.  73.  Many  interesting  additions  have  been  recently  made  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  Charae,  particularly  by  Professor  Amici  of  Modena,  whose  microscopic  ob- 
servations  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  fructification  of  these  curious  plants.  Sig. 
Amici  has  discovered  no  less  than  seven  new  species  of  Char®  in  the  lakes  of  Italy,  aU 
inhabitants  of  fresh-water:  among  these  C.  ulvoides  is  of  a  gigantic  size,  almost  equalling 
the  different  fossil  species  in  magnitude,  and  with  a  seed-vessel  approaching  to  theirs  in 
shape.  This  species  lives  at  about  the  depth  of  twenty  feet  under  water,  and  was  found 
in  the  lake  of  Mantua.    Tom.  i.  Mem.  della  Reale  Acad,  de  Sci.  di  Modeua.   1827. 

t  See  Trans.  Geol.  Soc^  2Dd  series,  vol.  ii.  pp.  288, 291. 

i  Scrope,  p.  14. 
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the  original  inequalities  of  the  hollow  in  which  these  sedimentary 
depositions  took  place,  and  still  more  to  the  shrinking  of  the  mass, 
consequent  upon  drainage — the  depression  being  naturally  more 
considerable  near  the  middle  where  the  thickness  of  the  beds  was 
greatest.  This  formation  has  been  overwhelmed,  like  that  of 
Cantal,  by  enormous  accumulations  of  volcanic  products,  often 
forming  a  tabular  covering  of  solid  rock,  between  three  hundred 
and  four  hundred  feet  in  thickness^  over  the  stratified  limestone, 
marls,  clays,  and  sands,  to  which  the  geologist  obtains  access  on 
the  sides  of  deep  and  waterwom  ravines  alone — except  towards  the 
confluence  of  the  Borne  with  the  Loire,  and  near  the  channel  of 
the  Loire  itself,  where  the  strata  are  more  fully  exposed  to  view. 
The  lowest  beds  of  this  formation  generally  rest  on  granite,  and 
consist  of  a  reddish  clayey  sand,  apparently  •  derived  from  the 
detritus  of  granite ;  these  support  beds  of  a  white  and  friable  marl 
alternating  at  first  with  others  of  a  light-greenish,  or  bluish  marly 
clay  without  organic  remains :  many  of  these  clays  are  used  for 
pottery.  The  upper  part  of  the  series  consists  of  marly  limestone, 
which,  on  some  points,  is  highly  siliceous,  and  even  contains  thick 
beds  of  semi-opal.  Towards  the  middle  of  this  basin  of  Le  Puy, 
beds  of  gypsum  are  found  alternating  with  the  argillaceous  mark. 
Three  of  these  are  sufficiently  rich  to  be  worked  for  agricultural 
uses ;  they  vary  from  two  to  fifteen  inches  in  thickness,  and  *  con- 
tain a  few  shells  of  the  genera  Limneus  and  Bulimus,*  and  from 
one  of  them  M.  Bertrand  Roux  has  extracted  the  entire  lowor 
jaw  of  a  species  of  Palaeotherium,  which  certainly  tends  to  con- 
firm the  analogy  of  this  formation  to  that  of  the  Parisian  gjrp- 
sum/f  This  extinct  animal  must  have  been  about  the  size  of 
the  hog,  but  not  precisely  identical  with  P.  medium  of  the  Paris 
basin,  which  it  very  nearly  resembles.;]:  The  gypsum  is  associated 
with  selenite,  as  is  the  case  at  Montmartre.  Above  the  argilla- 
ceous marls  with  gypsum,  are  calcareous  and  foliated  marls  and 
limestone,  containing  fresh-water  shells  of  many  genera,  together 
with  bones  and  teeth  of  mammiferous  ammals,  one  of  them  be- 
longing to  M.  Cuvier's  new  genus  Anthracotherium ;  others  are 

♦  We  observe  that  M.  Bertrand  Roux  mentions  some  few  other  organic  remains,  and 
particularly  the  Cypris— a  fact  deserving  of  notice,  because  these  crustaceous  animals, 
(or  entomostracaj)  inhabit  our  lakes  and  stagnant  waters  at  present,  and  one  of  them, 
C.  omaia,  (JLamark,)  has  even  been  found  completely  fossilized,  together  with  the 
seed-vesiels  of  charae,  in  the  marl  lakes  of  Forfarshire.  (Geol.  Trans,  vol.ii.  Second 
Series,  p-78.)  A  species  of  this  genus  has  also  been  observed  to  occur  with  gyro* 
gonites  in  the  lower  fresh-water  formation  of  Hord well  Cliff,  (Ibid.  p.  291.)  aiid  the 
exuviae  of  another  species  also  abound  in  the  weald  clay  of  the  south  of  England  below 
the  chalk. 

t  Scrope,p.  27. 

X  Cuvier,  Discour  sur  U  Rev.  p.  317, 1825,  and  Osi  Foss.,  torn.  v.  p.  505. 

apparently 
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appareDtly  parts  of  the  shell  of  the  tortoise.  *  On  the  whole,  the 
fresh-water  formation  of  tlie  basin  of  Le  Puy  possesses  consider- 
able interest,  from  the  apparent  correspondence  of  its  three  prin- 
cipal divisions,  viz.  the  sands  and  clays,''^  the  gypseous  marls,  and 
the  marly  limestone,  with  the  three  principal  fresh-water  deposites 
of  the  Paris  basin,  into  which  the  surplus  waters  of  the  ancient 
lakes  of  the  Haute  Loire  most  probably  discharged  themselves.'f 
The  intervening  marine  beds,  however,  of  the  Paris  basin  are  here 
absent,  so  that  the  different  groups  of  fresh-water  origin  graduate 
insensibly  into  one  another. 

We  must  here  conclude  our  sketch  of  the  ancient  fresh-water 
strata  of  Central  France,  in  order  to  describe  the  associated  rocks  of 
igneous  origin.  These  are  of  two  classes,  the  more  ancient  con- 
stituting the  mountain  groups  of  the  Mont  Dor,  the  Cantal, 
and  the  Mezen ;  the  second  class,  produced,  for  ihe  most  part, 
at  a  period  long  subsequent,  and  all  of  them  by  eruptions 
which  *  seem  scarcely  in  any  instance  to  have  been  repeated  in 
the  same  spot,  but  to  have  burst  forth  singly  and  successively 
on  different  though  neighbouring  points,  remarkable  generally  for 
their  linear  arrangement  in  a  direction  nearly  North  and  South — 
a  direction  coincident  with  that  of  the  granitic  beds  from  the  in- 
terior of  which  they  have  apparently  burst  forth.' J  It  will  be 
desirable  to  turn  our  attention  to  these  comparatively  recent  vol- 
canos  in  the  first  place,  since  they  have  suffered  less  injury  from 
atmospheric  or  subterranean  causes,  and  the  knowledge  acquired 
by  studying  the  effects  of  time  in  these,  leads  us  gradually  on  to 
the  interpretation  of  what  is  most  obscure  in  the  characters  of  the 
more  ancient  volcanos.  To  the  west  of  the  valley  of  the  Limagne 
before  described,  and  immediately  behind  Clermont,  rises  a  gra- 
nitic plateau,  about  I6OO  feel  above  the  valley  and  3000  above  the 
sea.  On  this  rests  a  chain  of  volcanic  hills,  about  70  in  number, 
and  of  various  heights  and  dimensions,  called  the  Puys  of  the 
Monts  .D6me,  '  forming,  with  the  ashes  and  scoriae  scattered 
around  and  between  them,  a  high  and  irregular  ridge  directed 
N.  and  S.  about  eighteen  miles  in  length  and  averaging  two  in 
breadth. '§  Their  usual  height  is  from  500  to  1000  feet  above 
their  bases.     They  are  composed  of  loose  scoriae,  blocks  of  lava, 


*  Tb?  plastic  clay  formation,  resting  immediately  upon  the  chalk  in  the  Paris  basin, 
is  usually  destitute  of  organic  rcfnains ;  but  Limneoe  and  Planorbes  have  been  disco- 
vered in  some  localities,  together  with  lignite.;  it  is,  therefore,  considered  a  fresh-water 
formation.  The  plastic  clay,  with  its  sands  and  lignites  reposing  upon  the  chalk  in  this 
country  are  very  similar  in  mineralogical  characters,  and  are  also  usually  without  animal 
remains;  but  the  shells,  when' they  do  occur,  are  almost  always  marine. — ^Trans.  Geol. 
Soc.,  2nd  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  284. 

t  Scrope,p.  28.  J  Ibid,  p.  42.  J  Ibid,  p.  48. 
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lapillo^  and  puzzolana,  with  fragments  of  trachyte*  and  granite ; 
their  form  is  more  or  less  that  of  a  truncated  cone,  their  aides 
rising  at  an  angle  of  about  30°.  The  crater  is  often  perfect ;  fre- 
quently, however,  it  is  broken  down  on  the  side  whence  the  lava 
issued.  The  currents,  after  flowing  from  the  crater  or  foot  of  the 
cone,  are  observed  *  to  spread  over  a  wide  expanse  of  the  neigh- 
bouring plateau,  or  fill  the  bottom  of  a  valley  to  some  distance. 
Their  surface  presents  a  succession  of  shapeless  and  bristling 
masses  of  scoriform  rock,  and  offers  to  the  imagination  the  idea  of 
a  black  and  stormy  sea  of  viscid  matter  suddenly  congealed  at  the 
moment  of  its  wildest  agitation.'  Sometimes  these  currents  are 
so  cavernous,  or  so  scoriform,  in  their  lowest  part,  that  the 
streams  whose  channels  they  have  usurped  flow  beneath,  and  gush 
out  at  the  termination  of  the  lava,  like  the  river  Arveron,  at  the 
extremity  of  its  glacier,  near  Chamouni ;  the  inhabitants,  in  such 
cases,  being  under  the  strange  necessity  'of  seeking,  at  the 
distance  of  several  miles,  the  water  which  flows  beneath  their 
own  houses/'!'  Our  space  will  only  permit  us  to  follow  die 
author  in  his  description  of  a  few  of  the  volcanos  of  the  Monts 
D6me  ;  and  in  making  this  selection  even,  we  cannot  do  justice 
to  his  remarks,  since  Uiey  are  illustrated  by  numerous  sketches 
of  the  singular  forms  of  these  hills.  His  panoramic  view  of 
the  environs  of  Clermont,  as  well  as  that  of  the  country  round 
Le  Puy  en  Velay,  both  of  them  more  than  six  feet  in  length, 
are  most  successful  attempts  at  conveying  geological  information, 
together  with  an  accurate  idea  of  the  physical  geography  of  a  large 
district,  yet  without  entu*ely  sacrificing' general  eflect  and  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  scenery.  This  has  been  partly  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  such  subdued  tints  for  geological  colouring  as  nearly 
resemble  those  assumed  by  the  rocks  in  nature. 

*  Aft  we  shall  frequently  h&ve  occasion  to  mention  this  rock,  we  give  the  foUowiof 
defioitioD  from  Dr.  Daubeny's  Treatise  on  Volcanos.  'Trachyte,  properly  so  called,  is 
characterized  by  its  porphyritic  structure ;  by  the  scorified  and  cellular  aspect  which  tl 
it  has  such  a  tendency  to  assume ;  by  its  harsh  feel  (whence  its  name),  and  by  the  pfS^ 
sence  of  crystals  of  glassy  felspar,  generally  cracked,  and  sometimes  passing  into  pamioe. 
Besides  these,  which  may  be  regarded  as  essential  to  its  composition,  crystals  of  mica 
and  hornblende  are  often  present;  and  all  these  minerals  are  either  confusedly  united 
without  any  apparent  cement,  or  by  the  intervention  of  a  paste  of  a  felspathic  nature, 
sometimes  compact  ^nd  sometimes  cellular.  This  paste  is  generally  light  coloured.* 
(Daubeny  on  Volcanos,  p.  93.)  There  are  many  other  varieties  described  by  M.  Ben- 
dant  in  his  treatise  on  Hungary,  of  which  an  account  also  will  be  found  in  the  work  last 
referred  to.  It  is  a  rock  entirely  wanting  in  the  British  dominions ;  but  the  clay  por- 
phyry associated  with  red  sandstone  in  the  Isle  of  Arran  and  that  of  Sandy  Brae 
'  present  at  least  numerous  analogies,  and  the  latter  rock  not  only  passes  into  pitch- 
stone,  sometimes  resembling  the  pearlstone  of  Hungary,  but  also  contains  nests  of  wax 
opal.*  Ibid.  p.  104.  Some  modern  lavas  of  Vesuvius  approach  very  nearly  in  comp<>si- 
tion  and  appearance  to  trachyte,  and  the  oldest  volcanic  products  in  Etna  and  TenenSo 
are  composed  of  it. 

f  Scropc,  p.  64. 
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One  of  the  largest  volcanic  cones  of  the  above  chain  is  the 
Petit  V\iy  de  Ddme,  elevated  more  than  four  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea,  composed  entirely  of  fragmentary  matter,  basaltic  scoriae, 
sand  and  ashes,  and  containing  a  very  regular  crater,  measuring 
three  hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  of  equal  diameter.  Another  of 
them,  the  Puy  de  Come,  remarkable  for  the  regularity  of  its 
conical  form,  rises  majestically  from  the  plain  to  the  height  of 
nine  hundred  feet;  its  sides  covered  with  forest  trees,  and  its 
summit  presenting  two  distinct  and  very  regular  craters,  one  of 
them  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  vertical  depth.  The  stream  of 
lava,  instead  of  issuing  from  either  crater,  takes  its  rise  at  the  west- 
ern base  of  the  hill ;  at  a  short  distance  from  which  it  has  encoun- 
tered an  angular  protuberance  of  granite,  which  has  caused  it  to 
separate  into  two  branches.  The  most  considerable  of  these  to 
the  right,  after  spreading  over  the  inclined  granitic  platform,  and 
after  having  its  course  modified  by  several  obstacles,  poured  down 
on  the  present  site  of  the  castle  and  town  of  Pont-Gibaud,  and 
afterwards  over  a  steep  granitic  hill,  into  the  valley  of  the  Sioule, 
where  it  dispossessed  the  river  of  its  bed,  and  constrained  it  to 
work  out  a  fresh  channel  between  the  lava  and  the  granite  of  its 
western  bank.  The  excavation  eflFected  by  the  river  has  exposed 
a  wall  of  lava  fifty  feet  high,  and-it  is  thus  shown  to  be  divided 
vertically  into  jointed  columns  of  a  regular  polygonal  form. 

*  But  the  Sioule  (says  Mr.  Scropc)  was  not  to  suffar  from  this  invasion 
alone.  The  other  branch  of  the  lava  current  of  Come  which  flowed  aa 
from  the  point  of  separation,  in  a  direction  W.N.W.,  soon  reached  the 
bed  of  this  river,  about  three  miles  above  the  spot  of  the  other  irrup- 
tion,  and,  pouring  over  its  banks,  filled  up  the  entire  valley  with  an  im« 
mense  causeway,  more  than  one  hundred  feet  high.  Exhausted  by  this 
effort,  it  proceeded  but  a  short  way  down  the  bed  of  the  stream  towards 
the  north,  and  stopped  where  the  village  of  Mazayes  now  stands.  The 
baffled  waters  of  the  Sioule  here,  as  at  Pont*Gibaud,  obstructed  by  the 
rocky  dyke  thus  suddenly  thrown  across  their  diannel,  must  hove  given 
birth  to  a  lake  by  their  stagnation ;  and  would  probably  have  ended,  as 
in  the  other  instance,  by  wearing  avmy  a  passage  parallel  to  their  former 
one,  had  not  the  hill  forming  their  western  bank,  not  in  this  instance 
composed  of  granite,  but  of  a  soft  alluvial  tufa,  yielded,  at  some  distance 
up  the  stream,  to  the  excessive  pressure  of  the  dammed-up  waters.  An 
immense  excavation,  still  subsisting,  was  broken  across  this  hill — through 
which  the  lake  emptied  itself  into  the  bed  of  the  Monges,  at  no  great 
distance,  and  through  which  the  Sioule  still  joins  this  latter  stream, 
^bout  three  miles  above  their  former  confluence.  The  changes  thud 
effected  do  not  only  present  themselves  to  the  eye  of  a  nice  observer, 
but  are  exhibited  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken  by  the  most  casual. 
The  whole  superficies  of  the  plateau,  covered  by  the  lava  of  Corae, 

cannot 
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cannot  be  estimated  under  ten  square  miles.*  It  is  extremely  rugged, — 
*  presenting  a  succession  of  continual  asperities,  following  one  another 
like  the  waves  of  an  ocean,  with  similar  depressions  between.  Upon 
walking  over  its  surface — no  easy  task — it  appears  to  consist  of  cliaotic 
heaps  of  rocky  and  angular  blocks  of  compact  basalt,  tossed  together 
in  every  variety  of  disorder ;  yet  in  the  deep  and  narrow  intervsds  be- 
tween these  heaps,  occur  little  patches  of  fresh  and  flowery  turf,  and 
knots  of  underwood  spring  from  their  clefts,  contrasting  strangely  with 
the  horrid  desolation  which  prevails  over  this  extensive  wilderness/ 

The  Puy  de  Louchadiere  is  the  most  striking  of  the  chain. 
'  Completely  isolated  from  the  others,  it  rises  as  a  majestic  cone 
to  the  height  of  more  thfin  1000  feet  from  the  western  plain,  at 
an  angle  of  35° ^  and  to  the  absolute  elevation  of  3956  feet.  It 
is  covered  with  forests,  which  add  considerably  to  the  beauty  and 
take  from  the  horror  of  its  aspect.'  Its  crater  measures  486  feet 
in  vertical  depth  from  the  highest  point  of  the  ridge,  and  its  cur- 
rent of  lava  first  falls  abruptly  down  a  steep  declivity,  and  then 
encumbers  the  plain  *  with  hilly  waves  of  black  and  scorified 
rocks.'  We  cannot  take  leave  of  the  Monts  D6me  without  citing 
one  passage  more  from  our  author. 

*  To  the  south  of  the  Puy  de  Laschamp  rises  an  irregularly  circular 
system  of  volcanic  cones,  the  produce  of  many  repeated  eruptions 
within  a  small  space,  which,  in  all  probability,  succeeded  one  another 
very  closely,  or  raged  at  the  same  epoch.  This  is  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  whole  range  to  every  observer,  whether  geologist  or 
not.  The  extraordinary  character  of  the  view  from  any  of  these  Puys 
impresses  it  for  ever  on  the  memory.  Perhaps  there  is  no  spot  amongst 
the  Phlegraean  fields  of  Italy  or  Sicily  which  displays  in  greater  per- 
fection the  peculiar  features  of  a  country  desolated  by  volcanic  pheno- 
mena. It  is  true  that  the  cones  thrown  up  around  are  partially  wooded 
and  in  general  covered  with  herbage ;  but  the  sides  of  some  are  still 
naked ;  and  the  interior  of  their  broken  craters  rugged,  black,  and 
scorified,  as  well  as  the  rocky  floods  of  lava  with  which  they  have 
loaded  the  plain,  have  a  freshness  of  aspect  such  as  the  products  of 
fire  alone  could  have  preserved  so  long,  and  oflFer  a  striking  picture  of 
the  operations  of  this  element  in  all  its  most  terrible  energy.* 

There  is  one  current  mentioned  which  performs  a  course  of 
ten  miles,  with  a  fall  of  1700  feet ;  another  twelve  miles,  with  a 
difference  of  level  between  its  source  and  termination  of  2230 
feet,  which  dammed  up  in  its  way  the  channel  of  two  rivulets 
near  their  confluence,  and  gave  birth  to  two  lakes.  La  Caissi^re 
and  d'Aidat,  the  latter  a  large  and  picturesque  expanse  of  water. 

At  the  extremity  of  tlie  northern  basaltic  current  of  Graven^re, 
•in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Clennont,  '  is  a  small  cavern,  rivalling 
the  celebrated  Grotta  del  Cane  in  its  phenomena.  A  constant  ema- 
nation 
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nation  of  carbonic  acid  gas  takes  place  from  its  sides  and  bottom; 
its  mephitic  qualities  have  been  ascertained  by  repeated  expen- 
ments.'"*^  The  surface  of  the  last-mentioned  current  '  has  been 
forced  into  cultivation  by  the  most  assiduous  industry.  The 
process  is  to  break  up  all  the  projecting  masses  of  basalt  by 
blasting ;  and  from  then  fragments  and  scoriae^  aided  by  dressings, 
a  soil  has  been  created  and  clothed  with  vineyards,  which  almost 
rivals  the  well-known  fertility  of  the  sides  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius, 
where  the  same  method  has  been  constantly  pursued.'i-  ^ 

The  most  perplexing  problem  attending  the  volcanic  chain  now 
described,  is  the  occurrence  of  five  or  six  hills,  composed  of  a 
variety  of  trachyte,  scattered  irregularly  through  the  other  Puys 
in  the  middle  of  die  series,  but  of  a  totally  distinct  structure  and 
composition.  One  of  these,  called  the  Puy  de  D6me,  rises 
proudly  above  the  rest,  attaining  the  height  of  nearly  5000  feet 
above  the  sea.  To  the  probable  origin  of  these  we  shall  return 
when  treating  of  the  Mont  Dor. 

The  rocks  of  igneous  origin  in  Central  France  have  usually 
been  divided,  as  we  before  stated,  into  ancient  and  modern.  Mr. 
Scrope  admits  the  convenience  of  this  classification,  but  regards 
it  as  quite  arbitrary.  Very  difierent  dates,  he  says,  must  be 
assigned  even  to  such  modern  volcanic  eruptions  as  we  have  just 
been  considering,  for  the  surfaces  of  these  currents  have  under- 
gone very  different  degrees  of  decomposition,  some  being  far 
more  harsh,  rugeed,  and  bare  than  others,  although  it  is  true  that 
such  signs  would  not  serve  al(me  as  sufiicient  criteria  of  their  re- 
spective ages,  since  the  power  of  time  in  producing  these  effects 
on  lavas  varies  with  their  varieties  of  mineral  constitution.  But 
these  marks,  when  they  coincide  with  others  derived  from  inde- 
pendent sources,  furnish  proofs  of  a  less  equivocal  nature  ;  such, 
for  example,  as  the  greater  or  less  dilapidation  of  the  cone,  or  the 
relative  elevation  of  the  current  above  the  lowest  level  of  the 
present  watercourses.  The  argument  derived  from  the  last  cir- 
cumstance, in  particular,  is  highly  deserving  of  attention. 

We  may  remind  the  reader  that  the  streams  of  lava  which  burst 
up  through  granite  upon  the  ridge  of  the  Puys  de  D6me,  near 
Clermont,  seldom  flow  far  before  they  reach  vallies  eaten  out  of 
those  fresh-water  strata  of  which- we  spoke  at  length  in  the  first 
part  of  our  description.  The  friable  nature  of  these  strata  caused 
them,  subsequently  to  the  drainage  of  the  lakes  at  the  bottom  of 
which  they  were  deposited,  to  yield  to  the  erosive  power  of  water, 
but  they  have  in  some  instances  been  protected  by  cappings  of 
ancient  basalt,  and  sometimes  by  basaltic  lavas  of  more  modern 


•  Scrope,  p..  77,  f  Ibid* 
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date.     As  each  stream  of  lava  must  be  supposed  to  have  occupied 
the  lowest  level  of  the  district  to  which  it  had  access  when  m  a 
fluid  state,  the  difference  in  relative  height  of  these  currents,  so 
often  as  they  happen  to  have  taken  the  same  direction,  furnishes 
us  with  a  measure  of  the  quantity  of  waste  and  denudation  of  th« 
surface  of  the  land  in  the  mterval  of  the  time  between  the  flowing 
of  anj  two  currents.     The  author  gives,  among  other  examples, 
the  following,  in  the  Limagne  d'Auvergne,  where  the  basaltic 
platform  of  Oergovia  is  from  two  hundred  to  four  hundred  feet 
higher  than  that  of  La  Serre  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Both  of  them  are  long  strips  of  basalt,  having  a  gradual  incfi^ 
nation  in  the  direction  of  their  greatest  length,  and  resting  upon 
horizontal  frcsh*Ttater  strata.      The  uppermost  is  therefore  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Scrope  to  be  the  remains  of  an  ancient  current; 
the  tower  (that  of  La  Serre)  is  unquestionably  such,  for  it  may 
still  be  traced  up  to  its  cone  of  scoriee.     After,  dierefore,  the 
freshwater  strata,  once  continuous  with  those  supporting  the  ba- 
saltic capping  of  the  hill  of  Gergovia,  had  been  boilowea  out  and 
removed  to  the  depth  of  from  two  hundred  to  four  hundred  feet, 
the  lava  of  La  Serre  flowed  in  the  same  direction,  but  at  an  in- 
ferior level.     The  uppermost  basalt  is  compact,  partly  amygda- 
loidal,  and  much  decomposed  externally — ^having  the  characters, 
in  short,  of  the  ancient  class  of  volcanic  rocks ;  diat  of  the  lower 
has  an  appearance  of  much  greater  freshness,  though  in  some 
respects  resembling  the  older  basalts.      A  third  stream,  of  vo^ 
canic  origin,  descends  down  the  valley  of  Chanonat,  a  valley  in- 
tervening between  the  two  plateaux  already  described,  and  mu- 
ning  in  a  line  parallel  to  them.     Now,  the  bottom  of  this  valley 
is  five  hundred  feet  beneath  the  level  of  the  lowest  of  the  two 
former  currents,  and  has  therefore  been  excavated  at  a  later  pe- 
riod.    This  most  recent  stream  of  lava  issues  from  a  vent  marked 
by  the  Puy  Noir,  and  is  hardly  less  fresh  in  appearance   than 
many  currents  of  Etna,  of  which  the  date  is  known.     But  the 
process  of  excavation  has  not  even  ceased  here,  for  in  some  places 
the  rivulet  of  the  valley  of  Chanonat  has  worn  away  a  new  chan- 
nel, from  t^'enty  to  fifty  feet  below  the  most  recent  of  the  three 
lava  currents. 

From  these,  and  many  other  phenomena,  the  author  infers  that 
there  is  no  positive  line  of  demarkation  between  the  older  and 
more  modem  lavas ;  but  that  they,  and  the  vallies  down  which  they 
have  taken  their  course,  are  referrible  to  a  great  variety  of  differ* 
ent  ages.  Many  geologists  entertain  a  different  opinion  ;  but  not 
to  interrupt  our  sketch  of  the  geology  of  Central  France,  we 
shall  postpone  our  remarks  on  tliis  controversy  till  the  conclusion 
of  our  paper. 

The 
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The  ancient  province  of  Auvergne  comprehended  within  it9 
limits  notonljthelimagne  and  the  MontsDdme,  the  fresh-water 
strata  of  which  we  have  already  considered,  together  with  the 
volcanos  of  the  second  class,  but  Mont  Dor,  with  its  depen- 
dencies, and  the  Cantal.  In  the  latter  we  have  already  descnbed 
a  fresh-water  formation ;  but  it  also  contains,  as  well  as  Mont 
Dor,  volcanic  remains  of  the  most  ancient  class: — and  to  these  it 
will  be  convenient  next  to  turn  our  attention,  since  they  are  con- 
nected geographically  with  the  district  last  alluded  to.  Mont 
Dor  is  a  mountainous  tract,  the  higher  portion  of  which  is  divided 
into  seven  or  eight  rocky  summits,  grouped  together  within  a 
circuit  of  about  a  mile  in  diameter,  the  highest  reaching  6217 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  whole  of  this  mass  consists  of  successive 
beds  of  volcanic  origin,  of  immense  thickness,  and  which  almost 
conceal  the  primitive  soil.  This  mass  is  ^  eaten  into  on  oppo^ 
site  sides  by  two  principal  valleys  (those  of  Dordogne  and  of 
Chambon),  and  further  furrowed  by  about  a  dozen  minor  water- 
channels,  all  having  their  sources  near  the  central  eminences,  and 
directing  themselves  indifferently  to  every  point  of  the  horiron.'* 
Although  no  regular  crater  remains  on  its  summit,  the  author 
supposed  he  could  recognise  some  traces  of  one.  The  rocks 
of  which  the  strata  are  composed  exhibit  themselves  in  beds  lying 
parallel  to  the  sloping  flanks  of  the  mountain,  and  every  Way 
dipping  off  from  the  central  axis.  The  whole,  according  to  Mr. 
Scrope,  is  the  skeleton  of  a  vast  volcano,  the  fragmentary  ejec-* 
tions  of  its  vent  having  been  washed  down  by  torrents,  so  as  to 
form  the  conglomerates  that  clothe  its  sides,  while  its  more  du- 
rable productions,  its  lava  currents,  and  consolidated  breccias,  have 
resisted  the  agents  of  dilapidation  ;  and  he  observes,  that  were  the 
fires  of  Etna  to  become  extinct,  that  mountain  might  assume  the 
chief  characteristic  features  of  Mont  Dor,  since  it  is  already  ftir- 
rowed  by  deep  vallies,  produced  by  earthquakes  and  torrents 
of  rain.  The  vallies  on  the  side  of  Mont  Dor  offer  sections 
of  vast  and  irregular  layers  of  tufa  and  breccias,  mingled  with 
repeated  or  alternating  currents  of  trachyte,  phonoUte,f  and 
basalt,  the  latter  almost  always  columnar.  Near  the  base  of 
the  mountain,  where  the  diminished  slope  caused  the  lava  currents 
to  increase  in  width  as  much  as  in  length,  they  often  extend  over  a 
surface  of  many  square  miles — forming  a  succession  of  vast  plat* 
forms,  with  a  slight,  and,  towards  their  termination,  a  scarcely  per- 
ceptible declination,  ^fhe  currents  of  basalt  have  flowed  on  all 
sides  to  the  distance  of  fifteen  and  twenty,  and  in  some  instances, 

•  Scrope,  p.  97. 

f  The  rock  called  phonolitd,  or  clinkstone,  bjr  Mr.  Scro[Je,  Is  of  the  same  mineral 
compositioQ  as  trachyte,  differing  from  it  only  in  havine  a  scaly  textur?« 
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on  the  east  and  north,  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  from  the  central 
heights.  The  plateaus  of  trachyte,  on  the  contrary,  rarely  extend 
beyond  a  circle  of  ten  miles  radius ;  but  what  these  currents  lose  in 
length  they  make  up  in  height  and  width ;  they  sometimes,  but  very 
rarely,  alternate  with  the  basaltic  currents,  which  some  of  their 
varieties,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  augite,  closely  approacL 
The  dimensions  and  length  of  the  lavas  of  Mont  Dor,  prodigious 
as  they  appear,  are  equalled  at  least  by  some  of  the  modem  lavas 
of  Etna,  and  exceeded  by  those  of  Iceland.*  The  fragmentary 
matters  ejected  from  Mont  Dor  our  author  supposes  to  have  once 
fully  equalled  in  volume  its  lava  currents.  They  consist  of  volca- 
nic ashes,  or  triturated  pumice,  either  consolidated  into  a  tufa,  or 
more  frequently  enveloping  fragments  of  trachyte,  basalt,  and  gra- 
nite, and  forming  a  tufaceous  conglomerate.  Such  conglomerates 
were  clearly  of  contemporaneous  formation  with  many  currents  of 
trachyte,  clinkstone,  and  basalt,  since  these  cover,  support,  and 
penetrate  them  in  all  directions.  They  sometimes  reach  to  a 
distance  of  twenty  miles  from  the  summit  of  the  Mont  Dor,  and 
may  have  originated  from  the  descent  of  floods  of  water  caused 
by  the  sudden  meltings  of  snow  in  contact  with  heated  lava,  and  by 
storms  of  rain,  the  usual  accompaniments  of  volcanic  eruptioiB ; 
and  perhaps  also  in  part  from  deluges  of  water,  such  as  trachytic 
volcanos^articularly  those  of  America,  are  known  occasionally  to 
eject.  The  boiling  water  mixed  with  mud,  which  often  issues 
from  volcanos  in  the  New  World,  was  formerly  imagined  to  pro- 
ceed from  as  deep  a  source  as  the  lava  itself,  until  Humboldt  dis- 
covered that  multitudes  of  small  fish,  sometimes  in  such  profu- 
sion as  to  taint  the  air,  were  thrown  out  in  the  mud.  Since  this 
fact  was  recorded,  they  have  been  attributed  to  the  existence  of 
internal  lakes  in  the  mountain ;  and  these,  Mr.  Scrope  remarks, 
may  easily  be  supposed  to  collect  in  the  crater  of  a  trachytic  vol- 
cano during  intervals  of  tranquillity — such  is  the  clayey  quality  of 
the  ashes  when  mixed  with  water  f . 

We  have  already  stated  the  extreme  difficulty  of  accounting  for 
the  occurrence  of  five  or  six  trachytic  hilk  near  Clermont,  amongst 
which  is  the  Puy  de  D6me.  MM.  Ramond  and  d'Aubuisson 
considered  them  as  detached  remnants  of  a  trachytic  current  firon 
Mont  Dor;  and,  after  all  the  reasons  adduced  by  others,  and  our 
author  amongst  the  rest,  in  favour  of  their  having  been  erupted 
from  beneath  on  the  spots  they  now  occupy,  we  think  the  argu- 

♦  Scrope,  p.  99. 

f  In  tlie  last  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  in  1822,  the  rain  washed  down  the  loose 

ashes  and  fine  volcanic  sand  produced  during  the  eruption,  and  descended  in  a  flood  of 

black  mud  into  the  streets  of  Portici,  so  suddenly,  that  some  soldier^  who  were  drioUof 

in  one  of  the  taverns  were  enveloped  ia  the  mua,  and  with  difficulty  saved  their  lives. 
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ments,  as  well  as  the  authorities^  on  both  sides^  are^  to  say  the 
least  of  the  matter,  balanced.  We  have  not  space  to  enter  fully 
into  this  question,  and  shall  merely  observe  that  the  rounded,  bell- 
shaped  form,  peculiar  io  some  of  the  smallerhills,  is  no  other  than 
that  naturally  assumed  by  a  rock  of  homogeneous  structure  in  the 
last  stage  of  decomposition.  Their  distance  from  Mont  Dor 
scarcely  exceeds  that  assigned  by  Mr.  Scrope  to  some  of  the  tra- 
diytic  currents  of  that  mountain,  and  is  exceeded  by  masses  of 
nearly  similar  composition  in  Velay :  the  present  elevation  of  the 
granitic  ridge  on  which  they  stand  might  be  explained  by  such  an 
upheaving  as  he  has  himself  assumedy  to  account  for  the  position 
of  the  fresh-water  strata  of  the  Limagne,  or  of  the  basaltic  covering 
of  the  range  of  C^allier.*  The  coincidence  of  the  site  of  the 
farachytic  domes  with  the  craters,  or  the  edges  of  craters,  of  mo- 
dem formation,  before  described,  appears  to  us  of  much  less  mo- 
■leot,  when  the  number  of  the  volcanic  Puys  on  this  ridge  is  duly 
considered.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  as  much  at  a  loss  as  our 
author  and  Dr.  Daubeny,  to  conceive  how  the  Puy  de  Ddme, 
rising  I6OO  foot  from  its  base,  resisted  the  ravages  of  time,  that 
must,  according  to  the  hypothesis,  have  consumed  the  remainder  of 
die  current ;  and  why  nothing  should  have  remained  in  the  interval 
between  these  hills  and  Mont  Dor  but  those  small  fragments  of 
trachyte  which  occur  in  the  recent  cones  of  the  chain  of  the  Puys 
de  D6me.  These  fragments,  however,  seem  clearly  to  indicate 
that  some  masses  of  trachyte,  as  well  as  of  granite,  were  present 
on  this  plateau  antecedent  to  the  more  modem  eruptions.  Mr. 
Scrope  also  mentions,  that  in  consequence  of  the  very  different 
consistence  of  this  substance,  the  Puy  de  Ddme  resists  decompo- 
sition much  more  in  some  parts  than  in  others, — a  quality  very 
favourable  to  the  subdivision  of  a  current  into  separate  and  insu- 
lated masses.  It  may  be  said  that  if  the  trachytic  hills  were 
ancient,  they  would  have  been  covered  with  ejected  matters  from 
the  modern  cones.  If,  however,  we  attach  much  weight  to  this 
objection,  we  must  perforce  admit  that  die  Puy  de  D6me,  and 
the  other  masses  of  similar  composition,  are  among  the  most 
modem  of  the  whole  chain,  which  would  imply  that  the  date  of 
their  origin  was  extremely  recent — so  late  indeed,  that  we  are  then 
more  than  ever  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  causes  can  so  soon  have 
involved  their  origin  in  obscurity. 

In  the  middle  of  some  of  the  vallies,  on  the  sides  of  Mont  Dor, 
volcanic  cones,  as  recent  in  character  as  the  latest  of  those  near 
Clermont,  have  burst  up  through  the  granite,  and  their  lavas  af- 
ford admirable  juxta-positions  of  ancient  and  recent  volcanic  pro- 

•  Scrope,  p.  116. 
'  •  ductSf 
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ducts.  The  cone  called  die  Puy  de  Tartaret^  for  example,  ocean 
in  the  bottom  of  the  valley  of  Chambon,  whose  sides  are  partly 
composed  of  granite  and  partly  of  fresh-water  strata,  with  overlying 
basalts  of  different  ages.  The  current  proceeding  from  Tartaret 
is  thirteen  miles  in  lengdi,  and  is  in  some  places  divided  into  regu- 
lar columnar  prisms,  like  the  more  ancient  ranges  of  basajit  ex- 
posed at  higher  elevations  on  the  sides  of  the  same  valley. 

In  die  lower  extremity  of  the  valley  of  the  Couse,  one  of  those 
descending  from  Mont  Dor,  a  variety  of  fossil  remains  of  mam- 
malia were  lately  discovered  including  the  mastodon,  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  tapir,  bear,  ox,  several  species  of  deer, 
hysBua,  panther,  fox,  and  some  others.  We  have  been  informed 
by  Dr.  Buckland,  that  the  teeth  of  die  bear  belong  to  Ursus 
cultridens,  an  extinct  species  similar  to  those  found  in  the 
hysBua  cave  at  Torquay  in  Devonshire,  and  to  those  previously 
discovered,  togedier  vnth  the  remains  of  the  ^elephant,  in  the  Val 
d'Amo.  As  this  assemblage  of  animals  corresponds  with  the 
class  whose  remains  have  b^n  found  so  universally  distributed  in 
the  superficial  sand,  loam,  and  gravel  of  almost  every  country  in 
Europe,  and  we  may  add  North  America,  great  surprise  was 
excited  when  it  was  announced  that  the  remi^ins  were  taken  from 
strata  belonging  to  the  fresh-water  formation  of  Auvergne ;  but 
we  are  indebted  to  Professor  Buckland  for  having  cleared  up  this 
difficulty  in  his  late  visit  to  that  country.  He  ascertained  that  the 
bones  had  been  preserved  in  a  bed  consisting  chiefly  of  siliceous 
sand  interposed  between  two  beds  of  quartzose  gravel  coiitainbg 
pebbles  of  primitive  rocks,  the  whole  being  covered  with  a  tufa- 
eeous  conglomerate  of  volcanic  gravel  and  sand,  containing  rolled 
fragments  of  pumice  lava,  basalt,  quartz,  mica-slate  and  granite, 
and  fragments  of  fossil  wood.  All  these  beds,  derived  from  trans- 
ported materials,  lean  against  the  east  side  of  the  hill  called  Bou- 
lade,  composed  of  strata  of  fresh-water  limestone,  capped  by 
basalt  and  based  upon  granite.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Bou- 
lade,  between  Pardines  and  Perrier,  the  diickness  attained  by  this 
diluvud  matter  is  no  less  than  dOO  feet,  the  whole  being  com- 
posed of  alternations  of  materials  similar  to  those  above  described, 
and  containing  similar  bones.* 

To 

*  We  underataDd  that  some  French  gentlemeo,  who  have  paid  attention  to  these 
fossil  remains  of  Auvergne^  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Buckland,  in  referring  the  conglo- 
merate  in  question  to  so  recent  a  date  as  his  dUuvimn.  It  certainly  cannot  belong  to 
the  ancient  freshwater  series,  hut  they  think  it  may  be  as  old  as  many  tuiacMOS 
conglomerates  of  the  Mont  Dor^  Cantal,  and  Mezen ;  and  Mr.  Scrope,  wno  saw  llH» 
conglomerates  of  the  Boulade  before  the  discovery  of  the  animah remains  had  given  rue 
lo  this  discussion,  was  of  the  same  opinion.  In  order  to  estahlisb  their  poinl,  th^ 
must  show  that  some  animals  of  the  same  class  have  been  met  with  in  conglomerates 
4fcid9dly  corered  by  the  more  ancient  basalt.    Nor  do  we  see  any  improbability  in  such 
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To  the  south  of  the  Mont  Dor  rises  the  Cantal,  which  Mr. 
Scrope  supposes  to  have  been-  a  large  volcano,  possessing,  like 
Mont  Dor,  one  habitual  vent,  the  spot  where  ihe  crater  existed 
being,  in  our  author's  opinion,  still  assignable.  The  summit  of 
the  Cantal  is  about  twenty-five  miles  distant  from  that  of  Mont 
Dor.  The  shape  of  the  former  is  more  conical — its  trachytic  lavas 
have  flowed  to  greater  distances,  but  are  less  in  bulk  and  are  older 
than  its  basaltic  currents,  which  sometimes  reach  to  the  distance 
of  nearly  forty  miles  from  the  central  eminence ;  they  are  usually 
columnar.  Beneath  these,  as  we  before  mentioned,  the  calcareous 
fresh^water  formations  of  this  province  are  almost  concealed,  but  as 
there  are  occasional  appearances  of  the  limestone  having  been 
moulded  by  subsequent  deposition  upon  the  rude  surfaces  of  the 
volcanic  beds,  it  is  evident  that  the  torrents  of  melted  matter  some* 
times  flowed  into  the  lake  before  it  was  drained,  and  ere  yet  the 
sedimentary  matter  had  ceased  to  accumulate. 

If  we  turn  from  Auvergne  to  the  ancient  province  of  Velay,  we 
find  volcanic  rocks  as  ancient  as  those  of  Mont  Dor  and  the 
Cantal,  which  our  author  supposes  to  have  proceeded  from  a  third 
volcano,  Mont  Mezen,  formerly  possessibg  one  principal  and  cen«> 
tral  crater,  whence  masses  of  clinkstone  (or  schistose  trachyte)  and 
afterwards  of  basalt,  have  issued.  The  Mont  Mezen  is  inferior 
both  to  Mont  Dor  and  the  Cantal  in  absolute  height,  measurijag 
5820  feet  above  the  sea.  In  some  instances  the  basaltic  rocks  oi 
this  district  appear  to  have  been  considerably  posterior  in  forma-* 
tion  to  the  fresh-water  deposites,  the  latter  having  been  laid  dry,  and 
even  partially  eaten  into  by  torrents,  at  the  period  of  their  invasion 
by  the  volcanic  matter.  The  grounds  of  this  conclusion  are,  that 
the  basalt  is  not  always  parallel  to  the  planes  of  the  fresh-water 

a  discovery ;  for,  although  it  would  imply  that  the  origin  of  this  class  of  animals  was 
of  high  antiquity,  yet  such  a  conclusion  would  be  perfectly  consistent  with  proofs  de- 
rived from  other  countries,  of  the  extensiye  changes  undei^one  by  the  earth's  surface 
since  it  was  first  inhabited  by  the  same  quadrupeds.  The  oroff  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
for  instance,  incloses  the  remains  of  the  same  mammalia  mixed  with  cetacea  and  marine 
shells,  the  latter  sometimes  identical  with  species  still  living  In  our  seas,  whereas  others 
are  said  to  be  not  distinguishable  from  species  at  present  inhabiting  the  seas  of  warmer 
climates.  There  is,  in  fsct,  a  mixed  character  in  the  testacea  of  the  otoff,  some  belong* 
iog  to  more  southern  latitudes,  others  to  our  own,  which  harmonizes  in  a  singular  and 
most  satisfactory  manner  with  the  equally  intermediate  character  of  the  associated  ter- 
restrial animals.  We  have,  moreover,  Dr.  Buckland*s  authority  for  referring,  not  only 
the  sand  and  gravel  beds  of  the  upper  Val  d'Amo,  where  the  same  quadrupeds  were 
formerly  buried  in  a  fresh-water  lake,  but  also  the  upper  marine  formation  of  Mont- 
pelier,  and  that  of  the  sub-Apennines,  to  the  same  age  as  our  cra^.  We  leave  the 
geologist  to  draw  his  inferences  from  these  data,  and  to  decide  whether  such  changes  in 
the  distribution  of  land  and  sea  as  have  evidently  taken  place  since  the  creation  of  the 
animals  in  question,  do  not  imply  as  great  an  antiquity  as  we  can  reasonably  ascribe 
to  some  of  the  latest  ernptions  of  the  three  ancient  volcanos  of  Central  France.  (See 
an  abstract  of  Dr.  BucklanS's  Paper,  Jnn.  o/  PhU,,  New  Series,  January,  1827, 
p.  ^09.) 
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strata,  sometimes  cutting  across  them  irregi|larly  and  at  a,  yeij 
liigh  angle.  It  iS  a  fact  of  great  geological  uitefest,  tliat  SjtesVor 
veius,'  are  sometimes  seen  proceeding  from  the  basalt  into  the  suV 
Jiceni  strata,  both  of  fresh- water  limestone  and  Volcanic  breccia.' a^ 
also  into  the  granite.  Besides  these  rocks  bf'olaer'd^fey^ere 
occur  in  this  part  of  France  a  multitude  of  vofcanid  cones  l3^e 
those  in  Auvergne,  produced,  in  all  probability,  eacli  bj*a^JngTe 
eruption.  These  cones  are  much  more  dilapidated  uiah'  ftfe  jnajo- 
rity  of  those  near  Clermont,  of  which  ch§in  they  ap]^ear  td'cofi^ 
tute  the  prolongatibn.  '  They  are  so  thicklyso^n  along  &'e  axB 
of  the  granitic  rahge  that  separates  the  Loire  and  Allier  from  Piwi)- 
haguet  to  Pradelle,  as  generally  to  touch  each  other  by  .thmf  bofi^ 
and  form  an  ialmost  continuous  chain.'— (p.  143.)  Ot  uieae  our 
author  counted  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty.  ,        ,^  m.  . 

Besides  all  these,  some  very  curious  volcanic  ramains-  <^  this 
class  are  found,  farther  to  the  soudi^-east,  and  in  the  nuvBiSf  Ikie,  at 
die  steep  declivity  connecting  the  eaearpment  <>f  the  primitrpe 
table-land  with  the  4ow  kinds  of  the  Bas  Vivarais  and  Soatbcffnf 
Languedoc.  Occasionally,  in  ibis  country,  regular  voksanic  cone^ 
present  themselves  most  unexpectedly  in  the  mid^t  rf  rocky  rOffii 
of  granite*  The  cones  arle  cldthed  with,  the  Spani8bk:ihe8nut-^r^e 
trees  growing  to  a  larger  size  and  being  more.psiQiduQtivei.tinn  jb 
the  primitive  soil  around.  The  currents  of  basalt  ^uiyuj;  fijom 
these  craters,  which  are  composed  of  loose  scoriae,  ^d  just es^jcai^ 
sometimes  be  traced  following  the  inequalities  of  the  valley,  ju^ 
as  a  stream  of  melted  metal, would  have  flowed  undor  sin^Uar  dr* 
cumstaiices.  Yet  rivers  have,  since  the  flowing  <rf  thme  lavae, 
worn  themselves  new  channels,  and  have  sometimes  ilot  onlj^j^sH 
posed  on  eadi  bank  a  precipitous  wall  of  colunmar-bas^t  150  feeT 
m  height,  but  even  to  a  considerable  depth  eaten  into  the  gnanae 
A>cks  iveneath,  the  whole  excavation'  being  of  course  eiitir^ly  iirf)tv 
sequent  to  the  volcanic  eruption,  ihelava  of  whidK  fl&u>ed^tU  tt# 
bottom  of  the  then  existing  valley  ! 

T^^  basaltic,  colonnade  of  Jaigac  i^  a  hundred  ^d  fUb^(fBt  m 
height,  and  of  unexampled  beauty ;  ai^d  another  of  eqfiiT  c^meii- 
sions,  and  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  i?  founfl  in  the  ^»^,ot 
the  ArdSche,  near  the  village  of  Thueyts.  The  bassdt  v^^ctlju, 
proceeded  fronq  the  cone  called  I-a  Coupe  d'^^yzac  offffll^^n^'pf! 
the  best  examples  of  the  valleys  which  existing  rivj^rs  cpfl^  lorm*5l,' 
a  mountainous  couptry ;  for  although  it  be  true  that  tlie  cdlu^ipy)', 
structure  affords  g^at  facilities  to  streams  in  detacjung  and  ui^qc;!^ 
mining  rocks,  yet  the  entire  removal  of  so  many  disjointed  fraW. 
meats  implies  the  duration  of  this  action  for  ^  very  con^deablg  ^ 
length  of  time.  The  integrity  of  the  cones, |of  loose  sgoria^! 
wt?W^«  these  basaltic  currej^ts  issue,  pr^§fudf?^tho  P<>^^i%Jf^i 
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ascribing  tfie  deaudation  in  this  instance  to  a  general  flood  that 
has  swept  over  this  country.  From  examining  £e  basaltic  bould^ 
ers  continually  diminishing  in  size  as  you  descend  the  stream,  Mr« 
Scrope  drew  die  following  conclusions,  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  basalt  and  granite  which  once  filled  these  vallies  have  since 
disappeared. 

*  A  wintry  flood  undenmnes  and  detaches  a  prism  of  basalt  from 
one  of  the  columnar  ranges :  the  next  flood  drives  it  on  a  few  inches, 
/>r,  if  by  its  form  and  positicm  it  is  enabled  to  roll  without  much  diffi^ 
culty  onwards,  a  few  feet.  This  operation  is  repeated  year  after  year ; 
had  in  the  mean  time,  even  when  remaining  stationary,  it  is  exposed 
to  the  immense  friction  of  all  the  smaller  boulders  and  pebbles  which 
are  drifted  over  it  by  the  ordinary,  as  well  as  the  extraordinary,  force 
of  the  current  By  the  continuance  of  this  process,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  carried  forwards,  reduced  in  size,  and  brought  to  approach  to  a 
globular  form,  the  most  favourable  to  its  transport ;  in  consequence 
of  which  the  rapidity  of  its  progress  along  the  channel  of  the  river 
13  progressively  accelerated,  till,  diminished  to  the  size  of  gravel  or 
silt,  it  is  taken  into  complete  suspension,  and  carried,  sooner  or  later, 
in  this  state  into  the  ocean.' — ^p.  153. 

We  may  close  our  account  of  these  volcanos  by  another  pas- 
sage from  die  author,  on  the  general  appearance  of  this  region  : — 

*  It  would  be,  perhaps,  difficult  to  find  in  any  range  of  mountains, 
scenes  which  present  a  more  exquisite  combination  of  beauty  and 
magnificence  than  some  of  the  vallies  of  the  Bas  Vivarais,  so  little 
yisited  by  hunters  of  the  picturesque.  The  rich  glow  of  their  chesnut 
forests,  tinted  by  a  soft  and  brilliant  atmospliere,  is  far  more  adapted 
to  painting  than  the  cold  transparent  colouring  of  the  Alps  and  Pjrre- 
nees — ^their  pine-forests — and  water-falls ;  nor  can  the  outline  of  their 
masses  be  considered  as  much  inferior  in  grandeur.  The  scenery  is, 
in  ^t,  that  of  the  Apennines,  but  with  a  more  luxuriant  vegetation 
than  that  great  limestone  range  can  support.' — p.  148. 

In  recapitulating  the  various  phenomena  now  described  as  most 
interesting  to  the  geologist  in  the  interior  of  France,  we  shall  class 
them  in  chronological  order,  in  preference  to  reviewing  them  again 
either  in  relation  to  the  distinctness  of  their  origin,  or  to  their  geo- 
graphical distribution.  Now  if  we  divide  our  retrospect  into  four 
great  periods,  the  last  may  be  calculated  from  the  present  year  to 
the  time  of  the  latest  volcanic  eruption  of  Central  France  :  the  du- 
ration even  of  this  first  period  is  uncertain ;  but  the  silence  of  his- 
tory appears  to  us  conclusive  as  to  the  non-occurrence  of  such  an 
event  within  the  last  2000  years.  There  are  streams  of  lava,  it  is 
true,  near  Clermont,  as  fresh  in  their  aspect  as  some  vdiich  have 
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flowed  in  Italy  or  Sicily  within  the  memory  of  man  ;*  but  we  agree 
with  Dr.  Daubeny,  with  respect  to  these  volcanos,  that  '  had  any 
of  them  been  in  a  state  of  activity  in  the  age  of  Julius  Csssar,  that 
general,  who  encam^ied  upon  die  plains  of  Auvergne,  and  laid 
siege  to  its  principal  city,  (Gergovia^  near  Clermont,)  could  harcUy 
have  failed  to  notice  them.  Had  there  been  even  any  record  cf 
their  existence  in  the  time  of  Pliny  or  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  the  one 
would  scarcely  have  omitted  to  make  mention  of  it  in  his  Natural 
History,  nor  die  other  to  introduce  some  allusion  to  it  among  bis, 
descriptions  of  this,  his  native  province.  The  case  is  even  stronger 
when  we  recollect  that  the  poet's  residence  was  on  the  borders  of 
the  Lake  Aidat,  which  owed  its  very  existence  to  one  of  the  most 
modem  volcanos.^f  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  attempt  to  refer 
such  events  to  the  middle  ages,  we  must  descend  to  periods  so  re- 
cent, that  even  if  the  use  of  letters  had  been  unknown,  we  must 
suppose  that  tradition  would  have  borne  testimony  to  their  occur- 
rence. The  country  undoubtedly  is  wild  and  mountainous,  and 
there  were  ages  of  anarchpr  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  wheo 
the  feudal  power  was  at  its  height,  which  nearly  approached  to 
aboriginal  barbarism.  But  the  monasteries  still  existed ;  and  in 
that  age  of  superstition  such  prodigies  would  not  have  been  left 
unchronicled,  even  though  the  most  important  political  events  had 
passed  unnoticed.  Yet  although  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  last  eruption  is  not  inconsiderable  with  reference  to  the  history 
of  nations,  it  has  been  insufficient  to  produce  any  marked  changes 
on  the  surface  of  the  country.  The  Puy  de  Panou  near  Clermoot 
may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  most  recent  cones.  The  crater 
IS  almost  perfect ;  its  brim  is  so  little  blunted  by  time  that  it 
scarcely  affords  space  to  stand  upon,  but  it  is  clothed  with  grass 
to  the  bottom,  and  the  cattle  have  formed  tracks  down  its  shelving 
sides,  by  which  they  descend  and  graze  in  the  interior.  The  lava 
produced  by  the  same  eruption  is  only  clothed  here  and  there 
with  a  scanty  vegetation,  and  by  a  few  trees  in  some  of  tiie 
ravines.  It  is  so  rugged,  that  M.  d'Aubuisson  compares  it  to  a 
river  suddenly  frozen  over  by  the  stoppage  and  union  of  immense 
fragments  of  drift  ice. 

-  **  Many  circumstances  render  lavas  very  variable  as  to  th«  length  of  time  they  reqtort 
to  be  capable  of  supporting  vegetation ;  and  among  the  most  inSuential  is  the  degree 
of  vitrification  thev  have  undergone,  for  if  this  be  exoesaive,  they  may  remMn  sterile 
for  an  almost  indennite  period.  If  they  happep  to  be  cavernous  at  the  Iwttom,  streams 
and  rivers  will  flow  beneath  them^  and  no  foreign  matter  can  be  washed  oo.  If  they  art 
#f  a  very  porous  texture^  water  cannot  remain  on  the  surface,  and  decomposition  wovld 
be  retarded.  Sometimes  the  ^ection  of  showers  of  ashes,  continuiug  after  tkn  emptier 
of  lava,  eovors  a  current,  and  it  is  then  soon  ifertilized« 
t  Daubeny  on  Volcanos,  p.  14» 
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Our  next  period  is  marked  by  the  eruption  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  voleanos  of  the  second  class ;  nai»eij,  those  which 
have  broken  out  from  separate  and  independent  vents  subse* 
quently  to  the  time  when  Mont  Dor  and  the  other  ancient  vol* 
eanos  were  in  activity.  That  the  volcanic  remains  of  the  seoond 
class  in  the  interior  of  France,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
number  in  Auvergne,  and  some  few,  perhaps,  in  Velay,  were  pro** 
duced  during  this  period,  is  a  matter  not  disputed  by  any  geolo- 
gist; and  their  number  may  amount  to  between  two  and  three 
hundred.  These  are  distributed,  as  we  before  stated,  in  a  linear 
direction,  running  nearly  north  and  south.  These  cones  have 
thrown  out  showers  of  ashes,  and»  in  most  cases,  from  their  base, 
or  the  crater,  streams  of  lava  have  issued.  The  eruptions  may  be 
supposed,  in  some  instances,  to  have  followed  each  other  in  quick 
Succession ;  for  in  the  island  of  Lancerote,  one  of  the  Canaries^ 
upwards  of  thirty  cones,  not  inferior  in  their  average  dimensions 
to  those  of  Auvergne,  and  arranged  nearly  in  one  line,  running 
east  and  west,  were  produced  within  the  space  of  six  years  during 
the  last  century  (between  1730  and  1736).*  But  we  mu^t, 
nevertheless,  imagine  long  intervals  of  time  to  have  separated  the 
formation  of  different  groups  of  cones,  for  it  is  the  character  of 
volcanic  action,  as  far  as  it  is  at  present  known,  throughout  the 
globe,  that  epochs  of  intense  activity  should  alternate  with  length- 
ened periods  of  quiescence.  The  unequal  dilapidation  of  different 
hills,  the  varying  elevation  of  the  lava  currents  above  the  existing 
valleys,  the  covering  of  chesnut  forests  and  of  vegetation  upon 
some,  the  nakedness  and  sterility  of  others,  these  and  many  more 
signs  afford  abundant  evidence  that  the  laws  which  regulated  sub« 
ten-anean  disturbmices  in  France  in  remote  ages  were  analogous,  in 
all  probability  identical,  with  those  still  in  force.  To  the  earlier  or 
micidle  part  oif  the  period  now  under  consideration  we  may  refer  the 
animals  found  in  diluvial  gravel  in  the  valley  of  the  Couse,  near 
Issoire — the  mastodon,  rhinoceros,  elephant,  and  tapir,  the  hippo^ 

Jotamns,  ox,  various  species  of  deer,  together  with  the  bear, 
yaena,  and  other  beasts  of  prey.  We  are  as  yet  ignorant  as  to 
the  vegetation  of  the  same  era.  If  the  characters  of  the  plaftts 
^vfaen  discovered  should  also  indicate  a  somewhat  warmer  climate, 
the  concurrence  of  proofs  drawn  from  so  independent  a  source 
will  fall  little  short  of  demonstration,  as  to  a  higher  temperature* 

The  third  period  of  our  retrospective  survey  may  be  reckoned 
back  from  the  latest  eruptions  of  the  great  voleanos  of  the  first 
class,  to  the  date  of  the  evacuation  of  the  tertiary  lakes.  To- 
wards the  close  of  this  period,  according  to  Mr.  Scrope,  some 

♦  Scrope^  p.  146, 
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volcanos  of  die  second  class  broke  out  oii  Mottt  lyOTj^like'ttlii' 
parasitical  cones  now  so  frequent  on  the  sides  6f  Elua*i*'aud'tH^4e 
form^  in  his  opinion,  the  connecting  links  between  the  two  periods- 
of  the  more  intense  volcanic  agency*  As  to  the  commericement 
of  this  period,  it  is  evident  that  the  tertiary  lakes  were  drahled  bf 
filled  up,  or  the  depositions  had  ceased  in  them,  before  the  |^rifi^ 
cipal  eruptions  of  nie  volcanos  of  Mont  Dor,  Cantal  and'MezeVt; 
took  place :  for  the  tertiary  strata  very  rarely  alternate  with  tbdte 
of  igneous  origin ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  almost  all  the  aocielrt 
basaltic  lava,  and  the  ejected  scoriae,  tufaceous  conglomerates 
(and  in  Velay,  according  to  Mr.  Scrope,  the  trachyte)'  impose 
upon  the  fresh-water  strata*  Although,  therefore,  the  present 
period  does  not  carry  us  back  to  the  first  appearance  of  volcanic 
eruptions  in  Central  France,  yet  it  comprehends  nearly  all  the 
time  during  which  the  three  habitual  volcanos  loaded  the  surikce 
of  that  country  with  a  great  pile  of  igneous  rocks,  and  during  the 
latter  part  of  which  numerous  valleys  were  channelled  out,  not 
only  through  the  basalt,  but  through  the  subjacent  granitae  or 
fresh-water  formations.  When  we  consider  that  the  catastrophes, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  origin,  which  caused  floods  of  imid' 
and  water  to  descend  down  the  flanks  of  these  mountains,  "Virert 
often  so  widely  separated  in  point  of  time,  that  the  vegetatioir 
recovered  itself  in  tlie  interval  (as  the  remains  of  wood  buried  lA' 
the  conglomerates  clearly  show)— and  when  we  recollect  what  re- 
peated alternations  of  distinct  volcanic  products  appear, — aihi 
also  allow  time  for  the  subsequent  excavation  of  the  valleys— and 
then  endeavour  to  estimate  the  duration  of  the  time  recjuired  by 
reference  to  existing  analogies,  such  as  Uecla  or  Etna  might  sup- 
ply, the  imagination  is  overpowered  by  the  effort,  and  we  ai^  no 
longer  surprised  that  geologists  have  so  often  sought  refuge  froift 
their  embarrassment  in  the  likening  of  Nature  herself  to  a  volcaho 
half  extinguished,  and  refusing  utterly  to  measure  the  stupendous 
exertions  of  her  youthful  energies  by  the  feeble  powers  now  sup- 
posed to  be  retained  when  she  is  oppressed  with  all  the  infirmities 
of  age.  Such  assumptions  may  be  made  with  impunity ; — they 
cannot  be  controverted  by  an  appeal  to  the  effects  of  mod^ 
causes,  since  our  observations  are  circumscribed  within  sudi' 
narrow  limits.  But  the  fate  of  former  historians  of  remote  aget' 
in  the   history  of  man  should  serve   as  a  warning  againsTt  any 

^  So  late  as  1811,  no  lets  than  nine  small  cones,  from  mosUof  which  laya  iss9ed» 
were  produced  on  the  north-west  side  of  Etna,  arranged  in  a  line.  Some  of  them 
are  situated  in  the '  Val  delle  Bue.'  In  1669,  Monte  I&toi  Was  thrown  up  on  the  aide 
of  Etna.  It  is  about  e<|ual  in  height  to  the  average-eixed  hills  in  the  chain  of  the  Pitys 
lie  Dome,  and  has  a  double  cone  like  the  Pay  de  Come.  .  Its  current  of  lava  deetrojed 
haV  Ibe  town  of  Catania. 
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h^lf^ ,  fl^nc^mioa  of  Uiis  kind; — the  philosophy  of  mor^  en« 
lightqoed  periods  has  invariably  reduced  the  gigantic  stature  and 
gpd-Uke  attributes  of  early  heroes  and  demigods  to  the  dimensions 
$Ad  powers  of  ordinary  mortals ;  while  many  of  the  prodigies  and 
Bptarveb  of  tradition,  at  first  discredited  by  scepticism,  have  beep 
filjully  ahowu  to  be  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  present  course 
aod  constitution  of  Nature.  As  yet,  we  possess  no  certain 
knpwledee  concerning  the  character  of  animal  and  vegetable  life' 
c^irijQg  mis.  period. 

We  may  now  pass  to  the  fourth  period,  or  the  time  which 
iqtervened  between  the  final  destruction  and  the  first  appearance 
of  the  tertiary  lakes.  Very  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that 
tl^  fijrst  volcanic  eruptions  did  not  occur  till  after  a  considerable 
DWnber  of  deposites  had  been  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  lakes  f 
fpr  in  Auvergne  the  lowest  tertiary  strata  consist  of  a  conglomerate, 
in  which  no  vplcanic  fragments  are  discoverable ;  and  in  Velay  it' 
if  still  more  remarkable  that,  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  series,j 
(composed  of  beds  of  clay,  and  sand  without  organic  remains,  or 
scunetimes  of  calcareous  breccia,)  no  fragments,  derived  from, 
rocks  of  igneous  origin,  have  been  found — not  even  of  trachyte^ 
•  the  most  ancient  of  the  volcanic  formations,  notwithstanding  that 
spm^  of  these  breccias  are  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
tiacbytic  plateaux.*  The  lakes  in  Central  France  must  have  ori- 
ginally resembled  lUake  Superior  in  geological  position,  for  the^ 
waters  of  Lake  Superior  are  bounded  partly  by  primitive  rocks, 
and  partly  (on  their  south  side)  by  inclined  sandstone,  of  an 
ajicient  date.  The  late  survey  of  the  boundaries  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  has  brought  us  valuable  information 
on  th^se  subjects.  About  one  thousand  rivers  and  streams  empty 
tbemselv^  into  that  enormous  inland  sea  last  mentioned,  and! 
u^n  the.  melting  of  the  snow,  in  spring,  these  sweep  in,  together 
with  sand  and  primitive  boulders,  large  quantities  of  drift  timber, 
w:hich  sometimes  cluster  together  into  islands  in  the  shallows  near 
tb^  mouths  of  the  rivers.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  lignite  formation 
^0)y.  in  progress  theire,  analogous  to  that  of  Bovey,  in  Devonshire, 
^^tjiiin.  a  mi]e  of  the  shore,  this  lake  measures  from  seventy  to[ 
eigf^ty  fathoms  in  depth ;  and  within  eight  miles,  one  hundred  and 
tbirty-si^  fathoms ;  its  greatest  depth  is  altogether  unknown — the^ 
thickness  of  strata,  therefore,  that  may  probably  accumulate  there 
is  enormous.  The  freshwater  lakes  to  the  north  of  Auvergne/ 
which  have  left  deposites  almost  connected  geographically  withf 
dose  of  the  basin  of  the  Allier,  and  reposing  on  rocks  of  the 
oolitic  series — and  again,  those  tertiary  strata  of  the  same  nature^ 
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e!(feiiclitig  still  ftirtfaer  northward,  beyond  Paris,  and  resting^  it 
the  basin  of  the  chalk,  may  be  compared  to  Lakes  Huroui 
Erie,  and  the  rest  of  that  chain* — ^which  repose  successively  on 
mot-e  recent  formations  abounding  in  organic  renttim,  tintil 
Ive  arrive  at  length  at  the  estuary  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  where,  for 
inore  than  three  hundred  mil^s  between  Quebec  add  the  aea^  the 
influence  of  the  tides  is  felt,' — ^where  fluviatile  and  marine  remains 
may  be  sometimes  intermixed, — and  where  such  remains  might 
alternate  in  distinct  formations  (as  seems  formerly  to  have  b^ 
die  case  in  the  Paris  basin)  if  earthquakes  prevailed,  so  as  to 
cause  alternate  elevation  and  subsidence  of  the  hmd^  The  geo^ 
logist,  indeed,  cannot  but  foresee  that  tremendous  consequences 
must  result,  if  ever  the  influences  of  volcanic  action  and  earth* 
quakes  should  visit  North  America ; — ^we  might  even  say  should 
revint,  for  in  that  country,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  die 
ancient  strata  afibrd  abundant  evidence  that  such  convulsions  ham 
been  both  violent,  ahd  repeated  at  distinct  epochs.  We  are  ixh 
formed,  on  the  authoribr  of  persons  engaged  in  the  late  surrey, 
that  an  elevation  of  only  nine  feet  of  die  waters  of  Lake  Sch 
perior  would  cause  them  to  flow  over  into  the  sources  of  the  Mi»* 
sissipi,  instead  of  travelling  eastward  to  the  Atlantic.  Now  it  is 
evident,  that  such  an  earthquake  as  that  which  was  experienced 
in  Chili  in  1822,  where  a  great  line  of  coast  wat  lifted  perma- 
nently up  to  the  height  of  several  feet  above  its  former  level,  and 
where  the  interior  of  the  country,  even  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes, 
was  still  more  disturbed,  (fissures  being  caused  in  the  granite 
transversely  to  the  direction  of  the  earthquake,*) — it  is  evident 
that  such  an  event  might  be  attended  with  consequences  which 
would  almost  entirely  change  the  external  features  of  the  country; 
for  in  estimating  these  effects,  not  only  the  elevation  of  Lake  Su- 
perior above  the  sea,  and  its  depth,  but  also  its  area,  only  infe* 
rior  by  one-third  to  that  of  the  whole  of  England,  must  be  duly 
considered.  As  it  is  clear  that  some  showers  of  ashes  had  fallen 
into  the  lakes  of  Auvergne  and  the  Cantal,  and  that  some  vol- 
canic matter  had  been  erupted  into  them  before  they  were  drained, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  shocks  of  earthquakes  accelerated  dieir 
evacuation.  Yet,  it  would  not  be  an  unreasonable  hypothesis 
to  infer,  that  the  sedimentary  matters  alone  might  have  been 
adequate  to  fill  up  the  lakes :  strata  which  are  at  present  nine 
hundred  feet  in  thickness,  must  have  occupied  a  much  greater 
space  before  they  sustained  the  natural  consequences  of  drainage. 
Now  when  we  remember  that  the  average  depth  of  Lake  Erie  is 
estimated  at  only  between  thirteen  and  seventeen  fathoms,  and 

♦  Geol.  Trans,  vol  i.  2d  scries,  p.  415. 
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int  it  b  6(^muftUj  growing  shanower^  from  A&  influx  of 
pebbles^  eAnd,  and  clay,  and  accumulations  of  reeds  and  shells,* 
It  would  not  be  too  much  to  expect  that^  in  a  few  centuries,  the 
water  might  be  entirely  exclud^,  if,  in  addition  to  the  present 
operations,  we  added  showers  of  volcanic  ashes  and  sub^queoutf 
eruptions  of  lava,  and  springs  surcharged  with  siliceous  and  cal* 
careous  matter^  such  as  still  exist  in  volcanic  countries^  and  such 
as  were  evidently  in  full  activity  during  the  tertiary  period  iti 
Auvergne, 

We  naturally  Miticipate  a  great  discrepancy  between  the  ani« 
mals  which  flourished  in  this  state  of  the  earthy  and  that  pre-* 
viously  considered  by  us,  under  the  second  period ;  for  even  ^en 
a  marked  change  had  begun  to  be  perceptible,  and  creatures 
foreign  to  the  present  climate,  and  even  to  all  known  parts  of  the 
globe,  had  presented  theiQselves  to  our  view*  Accordingly,  we 
discover  in  the  Flora  of  this  age,  and,  above  all,  in  the  terrestrial 
quadrupeds,  a  surprising  9ontrast  to  every  thing  previously  no« 
ticed.  More  than  forty  species  of  quadrupeds  alone,  almost  all 
of  them  belonging  to  new  genera^  are  already  discovered  ;f  and 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  casualties  by  which  these  animals 
perished^  are  not  likely  to  have  comprehended  every  species  then 
living,  and  that  our  investigations  of  these  fossil  remains  are  con- 
fined to  the  space  of  a  few  years,  it  is  fair  to.  conclude  that  there 
was  as  great  a  variety  in  the  then  existing  creation,  as  in  any 
country  in  the  globe  at  present.  Reptiles,  such  as  now  belong  to 
more  southern  latitudes,  then  inhabited  the  waters,  and  the  birds 
were  of  genera  now  unknown.  The  terrestrial  and  aquatic  plants 
are  more  considerable  in  number  of  species,  than  have  as  yet  been 
met  with  even  in  the  ancient  carboniferous  series  ;  and,  lastly,  the 
testacea,  which  are  abundant,  seem  all  distinct  from  living  species, 
and  yet  approach  niore  nearly  to  them  than  the  contemporaneous 
animab  of  higher  orders.  The  majority  of  modem  geologists  are 
in  the  habit  of  classing  the  tertiary  formations  as  belonging  to 
a  state  of  the  earth  so  distinct  from  that  now  prevailing,  that 
diey  feel  themselves  released  from  all  necessity  of  reasomng  on 
strict  analogy,  and  at  liberty  to  give  the  reins  to  their  imagination^ 
and  to  refer  all  inexplicable  phenomena,  not  to  their  ignorance  of 
the  present  operations  of  nature,  but  to  the  dissimilarity  of  hei* 
laws  in  former  ages.    Now  we  cannot  refrain  from  demanding  of 

*  During  the  late  sunrey,  it  was  ascertained  that  Long  Point,  opposite  Big  Creek 
River,  on  the  northern  side  of  Lake  Brie,  had  in  the  space  of  three  years  increased 
more  than  as  many  miles  in  length,  by  the  accession  of  alluvial  matter  ! 

t  Our  remarks  on  the  organic  remains  of  this  period  must  be  taken  as  refcrrible  td 
the  fresh -water  strata  of  France  in  general,  not  as  applicable  to  the  tertlarv  strata  of 
Auvergne  or  Velay  in  particular,  the  Utter  being  as  yet  but  partially  examioed. 

those 
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t4iteei^id0fcrfi^>briwld>tlM<ifireiiof  Urn  «elcfadyi«ad'th«ftlKKik  <f 
lbe)'€aTt)iquakl9,  tbewftBtefOf  >tbe  torrdnt^  tahd  'the  giWfli  df  «i1m 
c!onil<teef^  tke  rMe4ing>diffy  land' Abe  encroatchiiM;  ddha^-^^o  ca» 
Ipok  arotfadtlHuiii  and  te  witaesd  toatt  theflrsigiB  of  <ihangey  and) 
dkUl.  rcootittatitbe  ivkissitudes  of  foimerttgte  with  the  immnlable- 
fllabUt^tof  >tlie'  praseot  order  of  thiDg^^^^vhat  coDcknioas  '^b^' 
iVMild/haveidtliwn^  had  thty  bean  admitted  to  iriew  the  teftiaiyi 
Idaea  of  CiBntnd  Fravca  in  all  dieir  original  beaaty  and  re|>oae  I 
Ifi  theyrhad  -witnesaed  the  slow  incrustation  of  aqnatic  plants^  «v 
tb&  exturis  o£  sheila  and  inseota,  by  the  petrifying  matlier  of  sili^ 
CQoiifl<or'CatlcaTedU8  springs  ;>  if  Uiey  had  ascertained,  npt  enly  A» 
p^ect  paitaUeUam  of  the  marl^  sediments^  but  the  fTe(|iient:  al^ 
latfnationa  of  distinct  strata  of  silicacms,  calcareons^  or  argiUaceoas 
oartfasHMir  the  occasional,  intermixture  of  these  in  different  pron 
portikins,  inarking  frequent  variations  in  die  menstrunmi  wheno^ 
4i«K  depositea  were  precipitated ;  if  they  had  seen  myriads  of 
lender  inaoota  frequenting  the  banks^  the  crocodile  and  the  tortoise 
ctmargiBg  from  the  water,  or  the  lake4)irds  swimming  on  its  sut** 
iatie^HJf  they*  had  marked  the  herds  browEdAg  with  security 'anaidst 
ftwestsof  pafan8^''^«**Hnrould  they  have  conceived  it  possible  tbat>att 
tjiiailuxiunance  of  life;  this  variety  and  beauty  of  design,  conati^ 
lifted  no  movetthan.a  transient  aoene  ?  What,  thougbiin  AaC  Muf 
4iAtritikitheve  existed  at  thai  tiaae  inclined  strata  of  the- Jnra  lime- 
akiue  j>apfote  with  marine  shells,  testifying,  not  only  that  the  oceai 
had  .once.  loUed.  ks  waves:  over  diat  very  region,  but  that  it  hdl 
be^  peopled  with  animals  distinct  from  all  then  living  in  the 
neighbouring  sea?  f  What,  though,  adjoining  the  seme  chain  of 
Ifdiea,  the  catboniferous  strata  presented  thcmselvesi,  contaniing 
gijgantici  trunks:  of  tree-ferns,  and  die  vemains  of  other  planCs^ 
wideiy  distinct  from  all  which  then  clothed  the  adjacent  flaina 

Ti — }.    I  '^  M  I  I I — '■'''■'■■■ 

*  Palms, are  mentioned  by  M.  Cuvier  as  leaving  been  found  by  M,A.  Brongniart  ia 
gtfeater  or'  Ibss  numbers  in  all  the  localities  in  ivhich  the  Palaeothenuro,  or  the  ancient 
pkicb)KienDifa,  of  «btir  class  occur  in  France.  {Dite^un  ittr  le  Bh,  p.d31.>'-<But  <M 
do^s  n»t,  appear,  that  ll^a  vqgetatioQ  of  the  tertiary  strata,  Mftr  as  it  isyttkntwvy  wat 
or  a  tropical  nature,  but  of  a  climate  hotter  than  that  now  beloi^ing  to,ihe  latitudes 
WBerein  iti^M  strata  are  situated. 

.'t- Tbt  reader 'fiwy,  perhaps,  Inquire  from  what  data  the  ge«legnti»«niblecUoeo»* 
c^^,U)at»  while  fresh- water  testacea,  of  peculiar  and  unknown  species, inhabited  tha 
tertiary  lakes  of  Auvergne  and  Velay,  the  neighbouring  sea  was  peopled  wiih  noMine 
fMl6t6a,  diitirict  fr6m  Such  as  had  been  previously  preserved  in  the  Jura  limestone, ^of 
ootitlb  formatiDii.)  Th»  evidenc«  depends  on  Ihe  alteiliation  in  the  Paris  basin  of  cer*^ 
tajjn  qiari^e,/onQ«tioua  with  fresh* wiater  stratai  analogous  to  those  faund  taihe  ioteriac 
or  France.  We  have  not  space  to  enter  at  large  into  this  comprehensive  subject,  but 
shkll'incWH- mention  at  present  that  in  a  single  locality,  in  the  Paris  basin,  the  sbeSs 
eMtoacted  from  tha  sand  bf  the  ealcaiire  grosei^re  4ire  referrible  to  about-  800  8p«de% 
anfi)  th^e,  in  i^  sjLate  of  excellent  preservation,  sometimes  retainbgt  even  their  coWpiv 
So  great  a  number  of  spedes  have  not  hitherto  been  found  in  ^11  our  northern  ceas^  an^ 
in  all  probability  such  a  variety  could  no  where  be  met  with  collected  together  in  k 
single  locality,  eiiepfarithixieciiiekr  the  tropica^ 

,  /i'«''  p  apd 
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matei?  .Would  they-  have  been  able  to  overcontie  the  imjpvessioa 
madefoponthe  oMMi  by  ^  the  tianquil  aspect  of  ithe  scene  >befi3r& 
tfaeiii,?<-ntnm8onin^  boklly  from  foiHUBrdielocatioiis  of  Jibe  strata^ 
or  from  former  itevolutioiis  in  organio  lilO)  aod  ciimate^  wouM 
tbejjr  have  kferred  the'  probability  of  coavukioiia  and  ckanges  yet 
to. cone  ?  •  Would  they;hiLve  coneeived  it  poflBible  dnt  the  vanousr 
generiltions  of  living  creatures^  then  ranging  the  pkii%  ^r  swiiii*^ 
ming-the  iake^  s^ulkl  at  length  fail — that  they  vifere  ^iestined  td 
be  all  ^  blotted  gut,  and  rased  from  the  books  of  life;'  yet  that 
S9tee  f^Wf  peridiiiQg  in  the  waters^  should  leave  their  skeletons  to 
bti  disentombed,  in  afterrages,  from  the  living  rock,  aoddtobeconei 
'known  to  men  by  various  names  1'  How  incvedible  would  tbe^ 
pio|]^etic  voice  have  sounded,  which  should  have  fbretold^  that 
diese  munificent  lakes  should  one  day  vanish,  dieir  oozy  bottonn 
become  consolidated^  and  then,  after  being  buried  under  repeated 
streams  of  liquid  lava,  again  be  fiuarowed  out  into  deep  vaUies,  mtk> 
intervening  biUs ;  and,  lastly,  adorned  and  enlivened  with  a  new 
erealion  of  animals  and  plants  !-^that  the  granite  would  not  only* 
^e*  birth  to  buRning  mountains  of  prodigiousr  magnitude '  andl 
height^  but  to  a  ebain  of  more  than  three  hundred  mmor  conesv: 
and.  to  as  mai^  fiery  torrents  of  lava-^^>  a  MK>rd,>  that  the  whdlef 
scene,  the  tempeorature  of  the  air,  the  surface  of  the  land^  hill  dad 
valley,  lake^amd  river,  with  all  the  countless  organic  beMgs  who- 
Ibea  enjoyed  the  gift  of  life,  were  doomed,  in  tfie  revolutions  of 
futurity,  like  the  heaivens  on  the  opening  of  the  sixth  seal,  to  '  do>- 
pait  as  a.soroU  when  it  is  rolled  together!' 
^  Biut  much  still  remains  to  be  done,  and  the  cmriosity  of  many 
genejfatioBS  of  men  muat  multiply  sdmost  indefinitely  tibeir  obser« 
valians  and ,  eiperiments,  ere  the  geologist  can  be  enabled  lo 
restore  to  our  imagination  the  picture  successively  presented  at 
remote  periods,  by  the  earth's  surface  and  its  inhabitants.  He  must 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  Ae  wreck  of  matter  treasured 
vp  in  the  ancient  strata,  and  must  study  anew  the  living  works  of 
nature,  interpreting  the  phenomena  of  former  ages  by  rigidly  exa- 
mining and  comparing  with  them  the  results  of  existing  causes, 
before  he  can  hope  that  his  students  will  confide  themselves  to  his 
guidance,  as  Dante  in  his  sublime  vision  followed  the  footsteps  of 
his  master,  and  beheld,  with  mingled  admiration  and  fear,  in  the 
subterranean  circles  environing  the  deep  abvss,  the  shades  of 
beings  who  o^ce  walked  the  surface  in  the  light  of  day,  and  who 
still,  changed  as  they  were,  and  unconscious  of  the  present,  could 
draw  the  veil  from  the  mysteries  of  the  future,  and  recal  from  ob 
Hvion  the  secrets  of  the  past. 

Yet  even  the  imperfect  insight  now.  obtained  into  the  system  of 
'fiir  nature^ 
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mtum,  aft  periods  io  remote  from  ike  pretent^  is  not  widiout  ite 
intemst ;  nor  is  that  interest  lessened  by  the  reflection  that  it  springs 
from  a  curiosity  appearii^  to  have  only  a  distant  relation  to  our 
present  wants  or  condition.  Though  placed  here  but  for  a  brief 
moment  and  conscious  of  the  shortness  of  our  life^  we  feel  a 
longing  desire  to  know  of  things  in  die  remotest  ages  of  the 
past ;— Hmd  these  wishes  hai^  been  often  ascribed  to  the  vanity 
of  human  nature^-^but  the  imputation  is  refuted  in  the  most  satis* 
factory  manner  by  our  finding  such  inexhaustible  stores  provided 
by  the  Author  of  Nature  for  the  gratification  of  these  intellectual 
appetencies.  , 

Every  step  we  toke  in  the  pursuit  of  geology^  observes  Mr. 
Scrope^  *  forces  us  to  make  almost  unlimited  drafts  upon  an- 
tiquity*  The  leading  idea  which  is  present  in  all  our  researches, 
and  which  accompanies  every  fresh  observation,  the  sound  which 
to  the  ear  of  the  student  of  Nature  seems  continually  echoed 
from  every  part  of  her  works  is-— Time  I'  *  Now  these  enlarged 
conceptions  of  the  earth's  antiquity  have  been  deemed  by  some 
to  derogate  from  the  dignity  of  man,  and  such  sentiments  are 
naturally  suggested  if  the  species  be  regarded  as  a  mere  portion 
of  the  material  world,  and  if  man  be  confounded  with  the  infe« 
rior  animals  whose  instinots  and  passions  are  centered  in  this  life, 
and  never  rise  beyond  the  exigencies  of  the  present  momentl 
When  seen  through  the  gloomy  light  of  such  philosophy,  all  dis-* 
coveries  which  extend  indefinitely  die  bounds  of  time,  must  cause 
the  generations  of  man  to  shrink  into  insignificance,  and  to  ap- 
pear, even  when  all  combined,  as  ephemeral  in  duration  as  the 
insects  which  live  but  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

Those  who  embrace  such  opinions  can  find  in  ignorance  alone 
a  refuge  from  the  pains  of  humiliation ;  and  wisdom  would  indeed 
be  folly  if  it  could  only  bring  with  it  a  more  lively  consciousness 
of  degradation*  But  if  we  hold  mind  to  be  something  distinct 
from  matter,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  we  assert  its  superio- 
rity more  clearly  by  enlarging  our  dominion  over  time  ;  and  if  we 
are  obliged  to  exclude  from  the  period  of  our  intellectual  being 
the  season  of  our  infisincy,  when  we  are  unconscious  of  the  nature 
of  the  world  around  us,  and  unsusceptible  of  mental  pleasure  or 
pain,  we  might,  for  the  same  reason,  include  within  the  compass 
of  our  rational  existence,  all  the  ages,  even  though  they  be  my- 
riads of  years,  over  which  science  may  enable  us  to  extend  our 
thoughts,  and  whence  we  may  derive,  by  studying  the  records  of 
the  past,  fresh  ideas — power — intelligence — and  delight.  If 
there  be  no  attribute  which  more  peculiarly  characterises  man 

•  Scrope,  i>»  165. 

than 
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lllfiin  hk  cftpftbiltty  tff  progr^iive  improTeoiefit/  our  mlkncte  of 
the  iinjK>rtatice  of  diis  progressive  poAver  is  itifittitdly  etihaiiCMl  by 
perceiving  what  ftn  utilimited  fi^ld  of  Aiture  observation  ia  wa* 
fbided  to  us  by  geology^  and  by  its  various  kindred  acienoes* 
Already  is  our  progress  accelerated  by  the  mere  knowledge  that 
nevr  worlds  are  accessible  to  our  research)  as  when  the  energies 
of  Europe  were  awakened  by  the  intelligence  that  a  continent 
beyond  the  Atlantic  lay  open  to  the  enterprise  of  man.  It  is 
-when  investigating  the  laws  that  govern  a  portion  of  the  universal 
system,  that  we  exercise  our  highest  prerogative,  that  of  being 
fllone  selected  to  comprehend  and  admire  the  i^'orks  of  nature ; 
and  when  engaged  in  deciphering  the  records  of  that  system  even 
fit  times  antecedent  to  the  creation  of  our  race,  the  soul  seem 
*  unfettered  by  her  gross  companion's  fair,  and 

*  Her  ceaseless  flight,  though  devious,  speak?  her  nature 
Of  subtler  essence  than  the  trodden  ck)d.' 
But  not  to  dwell  longer  on  these  speculative  views,  a  moral 
lesson  has  already  been  elicited  from  the  researches  of  geology, 
which  cannot  but  produce  the  most  important  practical  re* 
suits.  Interpret  the  various  phenomena  as  We  may,  they  are  sufH* 
cient  to  convince  every  impartisil  mind  that  the  notions  hi- 
therto entertained  concerning  the  history  of  the  earth,  have  been 
as  confined  and  erroneous,  as  were  those  of  our  forefathers,  prior 
to  the  sixteenth  century,  concerning  the  structure  of  the  heavens. 
Among  all  the  causes  which  contributed  to  liberate  the  bumatl 
mind  from  the  bondage  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  by  which  iti 
powers  Were  repressed  during  Ae  middle  ages,  none  were  more 
instrumental  than  the  cultivation  of  the  ^physical  sciences — when 
the  inductive  system  had  been  once  fairly  established.  But  the 
discoveries  of  astronomy  were  most  pre-eminently  beneficial,  not 
so  much  from  their  practical  utility,  although  in  this  respect  their 
services  were  of  inestimable  value,  but  because  they  ^ave  the  most 
violent  shock  to  the  prejudices  and  long-received  opinions  of  men 
of  all  conditions.  Galileo  taught  the  sun,  so  often  as  he  rose 
above  the  ocean  and  pursued  his  apparent  course  through  the 
heavens,  to  proclaim  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  '  that  no  autho- 
rity on  earth  was  infallible.*  His  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  truth 
did  not  extinguish  the  spirit  of  the  Inquisition,  but  gave  a  death* 
blow  to  its  power,  and  set  posterity  free,  at  least  from  all  open 
and  avowed  opposition,  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  expe- 
rimental sciences.  They  who  were  actively  engaged  in  these 
studies  were  soon  rendered  sensible  how  soon,  without  exhausting 
any  department,  tfiey  could  push  their  inquiries  beyond  the  capa- 
city of  the  human  mind.  While  on  the  other  hand,  men  who 
were  not  immediately  employed  in  such  investigations — they  whose 

attention 
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improYi^inenit  derived  by  the  5urt8  of  life  Ufm  the  clijB^yerkf  ji^ 
si^ienod,  still  coidd  not  fail  to  mark  how-  great  a  d^vq^fitj^  f^^  opjn 
Dioo  continually  prevailed  amongst  the  most  agi^fe  pitul<;>^f|m^ 
vlwa  reasoning,  even  with  an  unbiassed  de^sire,  of  trutVj  pn.mog^ 
viftterial — on  thipga  cognizable  by  the  9en$es--Qn  fact^i  ai^,  tba 
results  of  experiments.  It  was  obaeryed  how  pftep,  etveotin  t$|c;|Be 
inquiries^  they  qould  fall  into  the  grossest  errors,  how  often.' ^ej[ 
were  compelled  unwillingly  to  modify  or  abandon  fay.^urite  ofti;^ 
nions^  and  what  controversies  might  originate  out  of  ^le  un(:^«) 
tainti((s  and  imperfection  of  langui^e.  Even. the  mo^ti^prajft 
could. not  look  on  and  witness  the  doubts  and  difficulties, of  t^tt 
most  learned  without  regarding,  as  absurd  and  lidiculouai^  itfaa^ 
enthusiastic  devotion  to  certain  abstract  ^i^  metaphysical  do^pn^ 
which  excited  so  intense  an  interest  amongst  all  classes, ^n , the 
ipuddle  ages,  and  which  had  even  led  the  armi^  of  the  nominaliit^ 
and  realists  into  the  field*  But  still  more,  clearly  did  thej:  Wai 
to  Appreciate  the.  enormous  cruelty  and  wickedpess.  of^en^roD^ 
by  penal  laws  and  sanguiuary  persecutions^  an  outward  cppfoqi^, 
to  oertain  speculative  doctrines  not  relating  to  the  maten^»  h^tf/g^ 
the  spiritual,  invisible  and  immaterial  world,  to  subjects!  in^nit^lj 
exalted,  and  no  less  incomprehensible  than  the  attributes  pf:^^e 
most  appropriate  names  pf  the  Supreme  Being. 

The  impression  produced  upon  the  public  i;nind  hy  the  mew 
doctrines  introduced  and  established,  from  time  to  tin^^^  bj  p^'i 
si^al  science,  and  the  moral  effects  which  result  to  society,  ^r^ 
always  liable  to  be  underrated  by  historians — ^bec^use  tl^  PPI^^^ 
ii^ensibly  and  indirectly.  Their  influence,  how^ver^.  c^.  fcatc^\j[ 
l^  estimated  too  highly  when  we  consider  how  gef^eral  }^  tf^^^ 
s|iire  of  inquiring  into  the  works  of  nature,  and  hpw  i^vplu^^^oly^ 
frpm  the  very  constitution  of  our  minds,  we  yi4d  ^se^^  j^^,i|k 
pl^sical  trpths  wheU;  once  clearly  perceived^  If  .>^'e  rec^l  to  jq^ 
what  dissensioqg  and  what  unchantable  feelings  th^, spirit,  pt  fi^fit 
ticism  has  occasioned  in  every  agje,  even  the  n^ost  eniig^tepe4j 
and  how  much  it  has  impeded  and  still ,  iimx^es  the  prjpg^^  ^ 
civilization,  we  cannot,  without  sentin^ntsptpr9foun(},,gi;^^ 
reflect  that  evefy  page  in  the  great  volume  of  ]Saturp's, works, M 
fi:aught,with  precepts  conveying  a  calm  but  sev^rp,  rebuke,  k)>Jljb)ii| 
peculiar  demonstration  of  pride  and  presumption^  the.huii^ 
mind.  For  how  is  it  possible  tp  obtain  more  enlarged  yie^  190^. 
(^eming.thehistqry  of  ,tbis  single  planet,  and  to  coiuess,,  f^^wi^ 
must  doj  our  utter  inability  to  explain  the  designs  of  th^  Cre^tpfp' 
even  as  regards  so  inrignificapt  a  part  of  the  gfeat  sys^^ni :  h^^ 
is  it  ppssiWe  to  become  convinced,  by .  the  progress  of  gecAQgj» 
tb^t  WQ.h*k^e,i;eipain^dfor  cejQt|i*rjie8i  bliiwl  to  tb«iJCR<?9t  gl^njfintara 
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#«tiA  i^ttiflttg  to  the  hbtoty  ttf'thtt  yjartfi  bii"^hitki'in^We»l-^*-aiW 
^bt  feel  tiiAt  it  is  the  highest  presutn^tion  in  \is  to  ^heri^h'hdtred-^ 
n/Ay^  even' the  fointest  sentiment  of  dislike  towards  oar  -bvediren^ 
-fof  differing  from  us  in  opinion  concerning  things  of  aft  infinitely 
liiore  s^uUtive  and  incomprehensible  nature !  There  is  in  ttnir 
#^buke — in  the  manner  of  it  alike,  and  in  itd  mohil  tendetfcji  the 
stamp  of  St  divine  origin.  It  humbles  us  into  a  sense  of  our  igu 
rioranCe,  yet  it  increased  our  knowledge.  It  checks  our  intel*^ 
J^otual  pride,  not  by  laying  the  understanding  prostrate,  but  by 
ndsing  us  to  a  more  just  conception  of  our  limited  capacities,  and 
thie  in&iite  perfection  of  the  divine  attributes  ;  and,  in  so  doing, 
it  purifies  tiie  mind  from  those  ftlse  and  superstitions  notions  of 
the  Deity  which  have,  in  every  age,  tended  so  much  to  degrade 
d^  n^orai  character  of  nations.  f)bubt  and  uncertainty,  and  ap^ 
pfehehsion,  are  but  too  rettdy  to  take  possession  of  the  mind,  when 
i^dflecting  on  the  apparent  evil  that  prevails  in  the  uttiverse>  as  w^lt 
a^  on  the  good  that  is  manifested ;  but  with  those  who  study  acciH 
lately'the  works  of  nature,  and  reason  upon  them  justly,  such  in««' 
numerable  proofs  of  the  infinite  wisdom  and  power  of  the  Su^ 
prre'm^  Being  are  ever  present  to  the  imagination,  that  the  soul  is 
cahhed  and  solaced  by  a  sentiment  of  profound  resignation. 

'  But  it  is  time  to  leave  these  digressions,  and  to  conclude  with 
some  observations  on  the  work  before  us.  The  priticipal  ques^ 
tion  at  issue  between  Mr.  Scrope  and  several  other  English  ^eo- 
legists  who  have  visited  Auvergne,  relates  to  the  formation  of 
valleys ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  rival  theories,  we 
consider  this  work  the  most  able  which  has  appeared  since  Flay* 
fiiir*s  'Illustrations  of  the  Huttonian  Theory,'  in  support  of  the 
opinion  that  valleys,  which  decidedly  owe  their  f6rm  to  the  agency 
of  water,  have  not  been  shaped  out  by  one  sudden  and  violefift 
jithmdation,  but  progressively  by  the  action  of  rivers,  or  of  such 
hoods  as  may  occur  in  the  ordinary  coiu-se  of  nature.  That  many 
vklteys  owed^eir  origin  entirely,  and  a  still  ^eater  number  par- 
tially, to  Subterranean  forces  which  have  elevated  and  dislocated 
&e' Strata  in  such  a  manner  as  often  to  leave  evident  traces  of  the 
mode  of  their  operation,  is  now  admitted  by  almost  all  geologists ; 
but  there  are  some  authors,  and  among  these  Dr.  Buckland,  is 
Ai6st  distinguished,  who  maintain  that  no  conceivable  lapse  of 
tiine  cJouTd  enable  the  causes  now  in  action  to  produce  such  ine-^ 
qUfdIities  on  the  earth^s  surface  as  are  exclusively  referrible  tiO' 
adii^us  action,  nor  to  transport  into  their  present  situations  such 
kK>se  mktenals  of  virious  rOcks  as  are  noW  found  universally 
0t^ed  over  the  continents  and  islands.  There  are  not  wahting, 
on  the  other  hand,  strenuous  assertors  of  the  opposite  theory,  and 
iriid'  in  partici)/bu*  d^ny,  that;  consistently  Sirith  me  laws  ^nd  pro- 
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pertieA  of  .fluids^  or  tba  teiiture  and  composittoii  of  rocks^  it  ii 
pottible  to  attiibute,  to  a  transieat  iiiundatioiiy  the  kind  of  fatc^ 
required.'^  The  interior  of  France  is  so  peculiarly  adapted  for  tb^ 
decision  of  this  question,  that  we  have  great  reason  to  regret  the 
death  of  Professor  Playfair  so  soon  after  his  visit  to  Auvergne, 
and  before  he  had  published  his  observations  on  the  subject.  They 
who  favour  the  theory  of  the  gradual  excavation  of  valleys  labour 
under  this  difficulty,  that  if  there  be  any  truth  in  their  hypothesii, 
there  ought  to  be  no  proofs  of  different  and  distinct  periods  at 
which  the  action  took  place,  and  thus  they  are  unavoidably  with* 
out  means  of  showing  that  the  whole  operation  was  not  siniuha- 
neous«  But  sone  rare  combination  of  circumstances  may  never- 
theless sometimes  occur,  and  serve  to  establish  or  to  disprove  their 
theory.  If  we  suppose,  for  instance,  that  in  a  valley  excavated 
to  a  certain  depth,  a  lake  is  caused  by  some  obstruction,  and 
sedimentary  deposites  accumulate  at  its  bottom,  and  if  the  bsLrriers 
of  the  lake  are  then  burst,  the  deepening  of  the  vall^  ought, 
according  to  the  hypothesis^  to  proceed  as  before,  and  the  river, 
afber  cutting  through  the  sediments  of  the  lake,  should  wear  t 
channel  into  the  subjacent  rocks.  A  few  remnants  of  tbe  strata 
once  formed  at  the  bottom  of  such  a  lake,  adhering  to  the  sides 
of  die  valley  at  a  certain  height,  might  then  attest  two  distinct 
periods  of  excavation.  •  But  the  coincidence  of  many  improbable 
circumstances  is  necessary  for  such  an  occurrence,  and  even  thea 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  lacustrine  deposites  would  be  entirely 
swept  away  before  the  valley  was  considerably  deepened. 
'  1  here  is,  however,  another  case,  far  more  likely  to  be  met  ¥nlh, 
viz.,  the  repeated  flowing  of  lava  at  distant  periods  trough  the 
same  valleys.  In  the  Vivarai5>  a  current  of  basaltic  lava,  issuiag 
from  a  very  perfect  cone  of  ashes  and  scoria;,  (La  Coupe  d'Ay- 
zac,)  occupies  a  valley,  and  evidently  once  filled  it,  although,  at 
present,  the  violence  of  a  torrent  has  worn  a  channel  throu^  the 
central  part  of  the  current,  and  has  only  left,  at  the  same  level  on 

•  See  a  paper  by  Dr.  Fleming  in  the  Edin.  Phil.  Journ,,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  205.  To  th« 
mgency  of  like  floods,  supposed  by  Dr.  Fleming  to  have  produced  a  large  part  of  ^tke 
tUiuvium,*  it  was  objected  that  the  hypothesis  required  the  universalitr  of  anoh  l^es 
at  some  former  period,  and  that  if  they  had  existed  they  must  have  left  marks  of  thifir 
ancient  beaches,  as  in  the  case  of  the  parallel  roads  of  Glen  Roy«  But,  if  the  position 
bf  a  lake  as  ancient  as  the  tertiary  formations  can  still  be  traced  to  bear  some  relation 
to  the  present  continents,  there  really  .^em  no  assignable  h'mits  to  the  possible  agency 
of  the  cause  in  question  : — it  now  appears  that  the  bursting  of  the  lakes  of  Centnil 
France  may  have  modified  the  forms  of  the  valleys  of  that  country,  although  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time  it  must  be  impossible  specifically  to  point  out  the  changes  so  produced. 
3esides,  if  in  Glen  Roy  there  are  pandlel  n>ada  without  a  vestige  of  any  freeb>w«Ur 
strata,  and  in  Auvergne  and  Velay  fresh-water  strata  unaccompanied  by  any  pviVel 
roads,  how  many  lakes  may  not  have  disappeared  without  leaving  behind  them  any  m- 
tiications  of  either  description  ?   .  , 

both 
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both  Me»f  columnar  massei  of  basalt  one  hundred  and  sixty  fset 
in  height.  Although  the  country  is  mountainous,  and  the  descent 
of  the  river  rapid,  and  the  columns  of  basalt  loose  and  easily  de» 
tached,  yet  the  immense  portions  now  removed  have  as  completely 
disappeared  from  the  valley  as  if  the  vrater  of  the  river  had  po^ 
■eased  the  <^uality  of  a  solvent ;  and  this  presents  a  fact  at  which 
those  geologists  who  impute  little  power  to  modem  causes  in  the 
excavation  of  valleys,  may  perhaps  be  staggered.  But  the  ex- 
ample of  the  valley  of  Montpezat,  as  described  by  Mr«  Scrope, 
is  still  more  instructive ;  for  in  that  case  the  torrent  has  not  only 
eaten  its  way  through  the  current  of  lava,  (proceeding  also  from 
a  Cone  of  scoriaa),  but  to  the  depth  of  more  than  one  hundred 
feet  through  the  underlying  granite.*     In  such  a  case  die  erosion 

'  of  the  lowest  part  of  the  valley  through  the  granite  might,  but  for 
the  accidental  occurrence  of  the  lava,  have  been  considered  con- 
temporaneous with  the  excavation  of  its  upper  portion.  If,  how- 
ever, several  currents  had  flowed  in  the  same  direction,  all  at 
periods  as  distant  from  each  other  as  was  the  flowing  of  the  lava 
in  the  valley  of  Montpezat  from  our  times,  the  remains  of  these 
several  streams  might  have  been  found  at  difi*erent  altitudes:*** 
and  this  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Scrope  affirms  has  taken  place  in 
several  situations  in  Auvergne — all  which  cases  his  opponents,  of 
course,  will  explain  and  interpret  differently.  Now  we  think  the 
question,  as  to  the  gradual  formation  of  valleys,  is  fairly  brought 
to  that  issue  which  calls  for  the  strict  observance  of  one  of  our 
fundamental  rules  of  legal  evidence, — ^that  which  enjoins  the  pro- 
duction of  the  best  proofs  which  tiie  nature  of,  the  case  admits, 
Bnd  pronounces  that  to  appeal  to  any  secondary  proofs  when 
those  of  higher  authority  are  accessible,  must  raise  a  presump- 
tion^  against  the  party  who  relies  upon  such  support.  All 
the  rodcs  of  igneous  formation  in  the  British  isles  are  eithei* 
so  ancient,  or  such  changes  have  taken  place  since  their  pro- 
duction, tliat  no  comparison  can  be  instituted  between  the  sur- 
face as  it  existed  at  the  tune  of  their  flowing,  and  the  present  form 

.  of  the  land,t  while  those  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius  •  are  probably 
too  recent  to  allow  of  changes  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  have 
occurred  subsequently  to  dieir  consolidation — assuming  diat  any 
modem  causes  would  be  competent,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  to  pro* 
duce  such  changes.     But  in  the  Eyfel  in  Germany,  or  in  the 

interior  of  France,  the  contending  parties  may  join  battle,  and  the 
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•  See  plate  15,  ami  p.  181. 

t  The  basalt  of  Antrim  Is  more  recent  than  the  chalk,  and  mav,  perhaps,  as  Dr. 
DauWny  hat  conjeotnred,  be  as  modem  as  that  of  Mont  Der.  Valiejs  of  denudation, 
.Irom  400  to  800  feet  in  depth,  have  been  formed  in  it  since  its  consolidation ;  but  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  surface  at  the  time  of  its  flowing  we  know  nothing,  not  even  whether 
it  wfis  sea  or  dry  land. 
•  only 
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wd^  ilMii'iihj  ii4ttch  we  anCiciptte  in  fke  fiiwl  clelenMMikMi  •# 
the  ^pwstioii.  Will  arise  from  tfab  ctrc»m8tMK)e — dmt  if  ikuam  W 
any  tnitb  ia  die  theory  to  which  Mr.  Scrope  is  attacfaed,  tfar 
oldest  lavas  which  have  flowed  at  the  BM>st  distant  epochs  aught 
to  be  so  wasted,  and  the  original  surfiM^e  on  which  dMy  wete 
Moiildedy  so  nearly  obliterated,  that  die  pvoofii  fnmished  by  dien 
must  necessarily  be  of  an  obscure  and  di^MitaUa  characler. 

There  is  another  curious  subject  of  controversy  wilh  napiitt 
to  the  voicanos  of  Central  Prance,  quite  insepwnbk  from  iIm^ 
ijudorj  already  alluded  to.  Three  hundred  cones  or  nore  have^ 
burst  o«t  from  independent  vents.  If  the  vaUeys  neferriUe  to 
aqueous  d^Bindaticm  vrere  all  formed  by  one  general  aad  violent 
inundation,  how  many  of  the  cones  last  mentioned  are  to  be 
classed  as  anterior,  and  how  many  as  posterior  to  the  date  of  * 
that  event  ?  Some  of  the  cones  composed  of  loose  scorise  and 
ashes  are  so  perfect,  that  they  must  be  supposed  more  leeeat 
than  any  violent  debacle ;  others,  on  die  contrary,  are  so  dila|H- 
dated,  and  so  nearly  annihilated,  diat  they  might  be  conaideiW 
to  have  undergone  the  action  of  a  deluge.  Dr.  Daubeoy,  aeoord^ 
ingly,  divides  the  voicanos  of  ^uvergne  into  ante-diluviaii  and' 
post-diluviani  and  adopts  this  classification  as  appearing  to  him  • 
the  most  natural,  and  without  any  desire  of  expressing  an  opinsen 
'  as  to  die  identi^  6f  the  particular  deluge  reccMrded  in  the  Mnaaic 
Histoiy,  with  the  cause  to  which  the  excavations  of  the  valleys  and 
the  formation  of  beds  of  gravel  may  be  referred.'*  In  oppoaten 
to  this,  Mr.  Scrope  affirms  that  such  a  classification  wM  merely 
apply  to  the  two  extremes  of  a  series,  and  that  one  extreme  passes 
into  the  other  by  insensible  gradations ;  and  he  enufnerates  speci-^ 
fically  the  intermediate  and  connecting  links,  endeavouring  abo  to 
d^w  diat  the  state  of  relative  degradation  in  the  cones  corresponds 
with  that  of  their  respective  lava-currents«  It  is  almost  supei4aous 
to  remind  the  reader  diat  they  who  have  a  theory  to  estaMish,  may 
easily  overlook  facts  which  bear  against  them,  and,  unconscious  dP 
their  own  partiality,  dwell  exclusively  on  what  tencb  to  support 
their  opinions.  The  impression,  therefore,  made  by  Mr.  SciY>pe's 
arguments  and  illustrative  sketohes,  ought  not  to  be  considered  as 
conclusive : — ^but  we  must  suspend  our  judgment  until  his  argu- 
ments are  tpecificaUy  met  by  some  of  his  numerous  opponents* 
Their  authority  alone  might  be  almost  conclusive,  if  we  did  not 
know  how  far  the  love  of  system  may  often  mislead,  and  how  prone 
we  areto  imagine  strong  lines  of  demarcation,  where  it  would  be 
convenient  for  us  if  nature  had  drawn  them.  The  intermediate 
links  between  two  perio<b  of  intense  volcanic  actirity,  if  few  ia 
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bare  been  o^ilooked'  by  former  observers; '  Ht^^'thciife 
MiuMotng  genera  ami  species  in  zoology  and  botany,  the  com- 
pt«te  dbteetion  of  whose  characters  so  often  confounds  our  best 
artiAcsal  awniBgeiBsats. 

-  But  wiMitever  be  the  iMrits  of  the  respective  theories,  we  hop^' 
tlMkt  no  ifvefevaat  matters  will  be  mixed  up  with  ihese  scieniEifie' 
dis^uisitians ;  above  all,  that  none  will  fall  into  the  error  of  ikia--'* 
f^aimg  that  the  authority  of  the  sacred  writings  is  in  the  least 
dagree  ioipltcaliBd^  in*  wluitever  determination  we  may  be  led  to. 
For  nekber  are  geologists  as  yet  agreed  as  to  what  eflects  would  * 
hm  produced  on  Uie  eairth's  surface  by  a  general  inundation,  argu- ' 
i«g  oa  pl^ibal  grouads,  nor  are  divines  unsniimous  as  to  th^' 
pfOof»  of  such  an  event  to  be  expected  from  a  fair  intei^retatioh ' 
.of  the  Mosaic  record.     The  Rev.  Dr.  Ftemming  has  encteavocm^ ' 
ta^ow,  that,  according  to  the  saered  text,  the  waters  rose  ahdl* 
s«bnded  irmaqidUy;  and  that  when  '  Gkni  made  a  wind  to  pa^s** 
over  the  earthy  and  the  waters  assuaged/  the  surface  of  the  earths  ^ 
had.  not^  suffered  greatly,  but  the  vegetation  was  still,  in  a  greht 
meaauce,  inuajured,  and  the  olives  not  rooted  up.     If  we  adopt' 
the. opinions  of  this  learned  divine,  we  ought  not  to  exp^t  any* 
decisive  marks  of  the  universal  deluge.     Again,  M.  fVaysstArous,  < 
Biihop  of  Henp<yolig»  who  has  now  the  sixperintendence  of  ptiblic ' 
ediicarion  in  f  rauce,  observea  that  a  large  part  of  the  changes  of  ^ 
tWeactb'a  sui&ce,  ascribed  by  seme  to  the  deluge,  may  have  been  * 
paodiicff4  during  those  periods  of  indeterminate  damtion  which>  in  ' 
hia  judgBBOfity  are  comprehended  under  the  six  days  of  the  cre^  * 
ataon^t.     A  thii'd  authority,  and  a  very  oonsiderable   one,  we 
mean  the  Barou  de  F4nMsac,*t'  contends,  that  it  is  consistent  with  ' 
ortfaodoxjf^  at  least-  in  the  liomiah  church,  to  suppose  that-  die  ^ 
inhabiV^d  parts  of  the  earth  aknie  were  submerged  by  the  deluge, 
which  had' for  its  object  the  destruotiou  of  the  human  race,  then,  ' 
in  aU  probability,  confined  to  a  limited  space ;   refuses  utterly  to  ^ 
believe  that  Moses  contemplated  regions  then  untrodden  by  man,  ^ 
as  Av^erica  and  New  HoUand,  within  the  territory  inundated  by- 
d^  Koaehiati  flood;  and  supports  this  doctrine  by  tlie sanction- of 
iSm  Congregation  of  the  Index,  j:    We  might  select  a  great  varied 

of* 
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*  Some  of  the  conferences  of  M.  Frayssinous,  touching  Moses  considered  a$  tb^|* 
hktbthin  of  the  primitive  ages,  deserve  attention,  not  merely  from  the  high  political 
and^cctoiiMtkMU  lUtion  filled  by  this  prelate  in  Pfdnce,  but  for  th«  spirit  df  tHeddm  ^ 
in  y^id^  be  conducts  his  bquiries.    It  is  matter  of  r«gret  thfti  im  the  okietecotb  Miiuiy  * 
the  example  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  should  be  a  reproach  to  a  certain  cla^  of  , 
Prottesttnt  writers,  small  in  number,  it  is  true,  and  in  talent,  who,  abandoning  the 
Taatoga  ground  of  ^ir  o\?n  church,  have  hnbibed  tbe  very  spirit  thttx>nde  dictttcd"** 
a  papal  bull  against  the  Copernican  system.  „ 

t  Bulletin  Univ.  February,  1827,  p.  193. 

1  If  M.  de  F^nissac  b  borne  flat  bt  the  Xt^mmt^xA  mbiilooj  whom  be  cites  in 
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of  other  explanations,  to  show  how  easily  different  men  may  adopt 
<lifferent  theories,  and  each  of  them  satisfy  himself  that  his  alonB 
is  in  harmony  with  the  scriptures.  In  truth,  no  one  is  entitled 
to  call  in  question  the  sincerity  of  such  authors :  we  must  recok 
lect  that  the  Mosaic  narration  is  elliptical  in  the  extreme,  and 
that  it  makes  no  pretensions  whatever  to  supply  those  minute 
scientific  details  which  some  would  now  endeavour  to  extort  from 
it.  When  we  call  to  mind  that  parts  of  this  record  are  very  ob- 
scure— that  some  expressions  throughout  are  very  general,  and 
others,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  most  learned  commentatoray 
figurative,  our  only  just  ground  of  wonder  is,  that  such  transceo- 
dant  importance  should  be  attached  to  every  point  of  supposed 
discrepancy  or  coincidence  between  the  phenomena  of  nature  and 
the  generally-received  interpretations  of  the  Hebrew  text. 

We  cannot  suflliciently  deprecate  the  interference  of  a  certaia 
class  of  writers  on  this  question  who  have  lately  appeared  before 
the  public.  They  are  wholly  destitute  of  geological  knowledge 
derived  from  personal  ol^servation,  and  have  never  rendered  them- 
selves acquainted  with  the  elements  of  any  one  branch  of  natural 
history  which  bears  upon  the  science.  Incapable  of  appreciatiog 
the  force  of  objections,  or  of  discerning  the  weight  of  inductions 
from  numerous  physical  facts,  they  estimate  the  value  of  all  theories 
by  one  standard — their  discordance  or  harmony  with  their  own 
preconceived  notions.  They  deem  diemselves  at  liberty  to  aet  at 
nought  all  the  generalizations  of  a  science,  so  long  as  they  caa 
point  out  numerous  incongruities  in  many  of  the  speculations  of 
its  most  ardent  cultivators ;  yet  they  dogmatise  themselves  upon 
texts  of  scripture,  which  have  given  rise,  and  will  probably  for 
ever  continue  to  give  rise,  to  the  greatest  diversity  of  opinions  in 
the  Christian  world.  While  they  denounce  as  heterodox  the  air* 
rent  opinions  of  geologists,  with  respect  to  the  high  antiquity  of 
the  earth  and  of  certain  classes  of  organic  beings,  they  do  uot 
Bcruple  to  promulgate  theories  concerning  the  creation  and  the 
deluge,  derived  from  their  own  expositions  of  the  sacred  text,  la 
which  they  endeavour  to  point  out  the  accordance  of  the  Mosaic 
history  with  phenomena  which  they  have  never  studied,  and  to 
judge  of  which  every  page  of  their  writings  proves  their  consum* 
mate  incompetence.  We  are  sometimes  tempted  to  ask  ourselves 
whether  the  first  sentence  of  the  sacred  writings  has  ever  made  a 
due  impression  on  their  minds, — ^whether,  if  the  important  truth 
that  *  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth/  was  ever  present  to 

support  of  this  index,  it  must  be  a  curious  document^  for  do  ooe  wUl  accuse  the  ezpur- 
gatory  Indices  of  the  Church  of  Rome  of  favouring  latitudinariao  principles.  Indeed 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  book  or  any  doctrine,  which  has  not,  at  some  time  or 
other,  been  proscribed  by  the  infallible  wisdom  of  a  papal  index. 
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their  recollection,  they  would  not  pause  before  instituting  a  com- 
parison between  the  scriptures  and  the  works  of  nature ;  and  first 
consider  whether,  by  a  total  disregard  of  either  description  of 
evidence,  they  may  not  incur  the  most  serious  moral  responsi- 
bility. If  truth  be  sacred  in  their  eyes,  they  must  assuredly  feel 
that  it  is  of  the  highest  moment  that  all  engaged  in  such  contro- 
versies should  attentively  study  those  natural  phenomena  which, 
when  correctly  interpreted,  are  intuitively  recognised  by  all  man- 
kind as  the  authentic  sources  of  truth.  Do  they  suppose  that 
it  can  at  once  be  impossible  to  refuse  implicit  assent  to  what  i^ 
mathematically  demonstrated,  and  possible  to  reject  at  pleasure  all 
presumptions  arising  from  the  contemplation  of  probable  evi- 
dence ?  Yet  such  would  appear  to  be  their  course  of  reasoning, 
when  they  concede,  with  regard  to. astronomy,  that  the  words  of 
the  inspired  writer  are  not  to  be  taken  literally,  but  as  accom- 
modated to  the  first  familiar  notions  derived  from  the  sensible 
appearance  of  the  earth  and  heavens ;  and  insist,  at  the  same 
time,  on  the  most  rigorous  interpretation  of  the  text,  whenever 
any  phenomena  connected  with  geology  are  under  consideration. 
We  have  no  great  apprehensions  that  such  writers  can  ever  gain 
much  popularity  in  a  country  where  philosophical  information  is 
widely  diffused ;  but  if  such  should  be  the  case,  it  will  be  incum- 
bent on  those,  whether  of  our  clergy  or  laity,  who  have  already 
diown  themselves  fully  competent  to  the  task,  no  longer  to  re- 
frain from  answering  their  publications,  but,  by  exposing  the  in* 
competence  of  the  authors,  to  dispel  all  groundless  fears  and  pre-^ 
Judices,  and  save  religion  from  suffering,  through  the  indiscretion 
of  its  friends,  an  injury  which  it  can  never  sustain  either  from  free 
Ascussion  or  from  the  assaults  of  avowed  enemies. 

Too  much  caution  cannot  be  used  against  rash  or  premature 
attempts  to  identify  questionable  theories  in  physical  science  with 
particular  interpretations  of  the  sacred  text ;  and  we  may  conclude 
with  the  admirable  piece  of  advice  bequeathed  to  us  by  Lord 
Bacon  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  before  geology  had  received 
a  name.  *  Let  no  man,  upon  a  weak  conceit  of  sobriety,  or  an  ill- 
applied  moderation,  think,  or  maintain  that  a  man  can  search  too 
htt,  or  be  too  well  studied  in  the  book  of  God's  word,  or  in  the 
book  of  God's  works,  divinity  or  philosophy ;  but  rather  let  men 
endeavour  an  endless  progress  or  proficience  in  both :  only  let 
men  beware  that  they  apply  both  to  charity,  and  not  to  swelling ; 
to  use,  and  not  to  ostentation ;  and  again,  that  they  do  not  un* 
wisely  mingle  or  confound  these  learnings  together.'* 

*  Of  the  Proficience  and  Advancement  of  Learnings  book  1. 

2  1  2  Art. 
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Art.  V. — 1.  A  Practical  Inquiry  into  the  Number,  Means  of 
Employment,  and  Wages  of  Agricultural  Labourers.  By  the 
Rev.  C.  D.  Brereton,  A.M.,  Rector  of  Little  MassiDgham/ 
Norfolk.  Second  Edition. 
2.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Workhouse-System  and  the  Law  (^ 
Maintenance  in  Agricultural  Districts.  By  the  Rev.  C.  D. 
Brereton,  A.M.,  Rector  of  Little  Massingham,  Norfolk. 
Second  Edition. 
T^HERE  is  some  good  attendant  even  on  the  magnitude  of  an 
-■■  evil.  The  poor-laws  can  no  longer  insidiously  creep  on,  like 
a  dry  rot,  in  the  moral  character  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 
The  legislator,  philosopher,  and  practical  man,  are  all  equally  alive 
to  the  subject,  and  anxious  to  devise  means,  if  not  to  abate  the 
nuisance,  at  least  to  mitigate  the  mischief.  The  works  now  before 
us  appear  to  be  the  productions  of  a  zealous  and  enlightened  friend 
to  the  poor.  They  point  out,  with  forcible  reasoning,  illustrated  by 
facts,  the  morbid  influence  of  the  present  mode  of  administering  the 
poor-laws.  As,  however,  these  have  been  frequently  insisted  on, 
and  no  remedy  hitherto  devised  which  experience  has  not  shown  to 
be  insufficient,  we  shall  not  follow  the  author  in  his  details,  but  avail 
ourselves  of  the  occasion  to  suggest  a  mode  of  remedy,  which  we 
hope  may  not  be  found  unworthy  of  public  attention.  And  we 
deem  this  effort  more  especially  requisite  at  the  present  moment, 
when  plans  are  suggested,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  for  ex- 
tending the  poor-laws  to  Ireland ;  importing  into  that  kingdom  tfie 
venomous  reptile  which  is  gnawing  the  vitals  of  this.  It  is  not, 
indeed,  indigenous  there :  but,  instead  of  dying,  according  to  the 
popular  superstition,  as  soon  as  landed,  it  will  thrive  and  multiply 
with  frightful  rapidity ;  worse  than  all  die  evil  spirits  that  possess 
the  country,  this  will  enter  in  and  dwell  there,  and  the  last  state  of 
that  land  will  be  worse  than  the  first.  What  is  it  that  occasions 
the  crying  misery  of  the  Irish  peasant  but  that  abject  state  of  mind 
which  is  willing  to  exist  in  squalid  poveit}',  and  propagate  on  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life,  instead  of  labouring  to  acquire  its  decencies 
and  comforts,  and  abstaining  from  marriage  till  he  have  a  prospect 
of  providing  these  for  his  children  ?  If  such  a  character,  then,  find 
that,  from  the  establishment  of  poor-laws,  he  can  exempt  hiiiidelf 
and  his  children  from  absolute  want,  and  from  much  of  the  little 
labour  they  now  perform,  by  having  a  right  to  draw  their  subsfet- 
enc.e  from  the  fruits  of  the  labour  of  others,  into  how  much  more 
precipitous  an  abyss  of  meanness  and  wretchedness  v\dll  he  not  sink  ? 
But  it  will  be  replied,  *  He  will,  by  law,  have  no  demand  on  Ac 
labour  of  others  till  he  cannot  exercise  or  procure  it  for  himsdf.* 
Such,  no  doubt,  will  be  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  the  spirit  of  it, 
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too,  as  it  has  been  in  England :  but  what  will  be  the  practical  re- 
»ult  ?  Let  England  answer  the  question, — where  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  families  of  robust  labourers  receive  half  their  main- 
tenance from  the  parish  funds ;  where  it  is  the  notorious  practice 
of  young  men  to  marry  on  the  avowed  and  admitted  claim  of 
receiving  parish  assistance  on  the  birth  of  the  first  child,  and  an 
increased  allowance  on  every  succeeding  one.  Establish  this  sys- 
tem in  Ireland,  and  you  will  at  once  plunge  the  people  into  that 
wholly  reckless  state,  to  which  of  themselves  they  are  so  rapidly 
advancing,  and  which  resembles,  more  than  any  thing  in  Europe^ 
the  state  of  society  represented  by  Row. 

*  An  Indian  servant  of  Sir  Thomas  Row's  would  needs  go  out  one 
day  to  be  married  forsooth,  and  yet  he  had  three  wives  at  the  same  time, 
with  a  good  stock  of  children,  and  but  five  shillings  a  month  to  main- 
tain them  all.  This  is  drawing  bills  upon  God  Almighty  taiihout  any 
tvarrant  or  encouragement  to  believe  they  will  ever  be  paid** — Row's  Ac- 
count of  the  Moguls  Country,  Harris's  Voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  175,  edi- 
tion 1705. 

But  there  is  no  intention  of  entering  generally,  in  this  article,  on 
the  dolorous  subject  of  Ireland.  Thus  much  has  only  been  adduced 
as  an  urgent  cause  for  at  present  pressing  the  topic  of  the  poor-laws 
on  public  notice,  and  for  earnestly  suggesting  the  trial  of  one  other 
mode  of  relief,  when  that  which  has  been  tried  for  three  hundred 
years  is  universally  acknowledged,  not  only  to  have  failed  in  its 
purpose  of  reducing  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  but  to  have  become 
oppressive  in  its  actual  operation,  and  still  more  alarming,  in  its 
obvious  tendency,  to  the  possessors  of  property. 

One  new  experiment  has  been  most  successfully  made  in  the 
current  century  ;  and  the  question  we  wish  to  consider  is,  whether 
its  benefits  may  not  be  very  greatly  extended  by  a  new  application 
of  its  principle — we  allude  to  the  establishment  of  Savings'  Banks. 
The  general  spread  and  success  of  these  institutions  prove  that 
there  is  a  large  number  of  the  inferior  and  industrious  classes  in 
this  country  yet  untainted  by  the  blight  of  the  poor-laws.  These, 
as  was  to  be  expected  in  so  novel  an  undertaking,  were  at  first  liable 
to  some  abuses,  which,  in  our  6 1st  Number,  we  pointed  out,  vnth 
the  remedies  of  which  they  were  susceptible  :  and  it  is  probable, 
that  the  system  is  now,  from  experience,  much  improved ;  besides 
that  the  change  in  the  money-market  makes  the  temptation  to 
abuse  much  less.  And,  indeed,  we  have  opportunity  of  knowing, 
that  the  larger  sums,  which  were  at  first  unjustifiably  deposited,  (as 
certainly  being  neither  '  small  savings,'  nor  the  savings  of  the  *  in- 
ditstrums  classes  of  hb  Majesty's  subjects,')  are  now  very  com- 
moidy  in  the  course  of  being  withdrawn ;  because  thefe  may  now 
be  had,  for  such  sums,  a  higher  interest  than  the  savings'  banks  can 
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afford.  And  this  consideration  adds  weight  to  the  suggestions  w* 
"ventured  to  make^  that  the  maximum  of  deposit  (S002.)  allowed  by 
the  last  act  (5  Geo.  IV.  c.  62.)  is  too  limited  to  permit  a  depo- 
sitor to  hope,  by  the  labour  and  self-denial  of  his  vigorous  yearly 
to  make  his  age  and  infirmity  independent  of  parochial  relief. 
Subsequent  experience,  too,  by  proving  a  rapid  accumulation  of 
their  surplus  funds,  (after,  paying  the  promised  interest,)  has  con* 
vinced  us  of  the  hardship  of  these  societies  being  prohibited  firora 
dividing  that  surplus  till  November,  1834 ;  when  many  of  the  jwe- 
sent  depositors,  who  have  contributed  to  that  surplus,  may  be  dead, 
and  others  have  been  compelled  by  their  necessities  to  withdraw. 
But  to  return  to  our  inomediate  object,  the  application  of  the  prin*- 
ciple  of  savings'  banks  to  diminish  the  evil  of  the  poor-laws  :-— 

Whatever  be  the  benefit  from  savings'  banks,  (and  it  may  be  rated 
very  high,)  it  is  confined  to  diat  class  who  have  yet  resisted  the  con* 
tagious  debasement  fomented  by  the  poor-laws,  and  many  of  whom 
probably  have  been  saved  from  the  disease  by  the  alexipharmic, 
which  a  savings'  bank  affords  to  such  as  are  willing  to  take  it.  But 
the  actual  enormity  of  the  evil  arises  from  the  vicious  courses,  and 
degraded  spirits  of  such  as,  having  no  habits  of  self-denial^  throw 
themselves,  without  shame  or  reluctance,  on  the  present  or  fatofe 
support  of  their  neighbours.  It  is  to  these,  who  will  not  apply 
the  remedy  of  the  savings'  bank  for  themselves,  that  we  think  it 
ought  to  be  applied  by  law ;  and  our  proposal  is,  that  a  portiefH  of 
the  earnings  of  every  labourer,  during  his  years  of  heahh  tad 
vigour,  should  be  compulsorily  accumulated  to  provide  for  h» 
season  of  exhaustion  by  age  or  sickness. 

It  is  curious,  and  not  uninstructive,  to  observe  how  long  the 
evil,  and  its  sources,  have  been  recognized  in  immediate  co«* 
nection,  and  how,  in  one  important  class  of  society,  at  le»t,  the 
remedy  we  have  proposed  was  adopted.  Tacitus  had  witnessed 
the  depravity  in  die  poor,  and  the  burthen  imposed  on  odien, 
which  were  the  consequences  of  donatives  in  the  camp,  and  spor** 
tulsB  and  congiaria  in  the  city^  and  thus  makes  Tiberius  express 
himself : — 

'  If  all  that  are  poor  should  come  hither,  and  begin  to  require  money 
for  their  children,  the  Republic  would  be  exhausted  before  all  could  be 
satisfied.  If  no  man's  hopes,  or  fears,  are  to  centre  on  himself,  industry 
will  decline,  and  indolence  increase ;  and  if  all  are  to  look  wi^  ooufi* 
dence  to  others  for  support,  they  will  become  sluggish  in  tiiemaelveSi 
and  burdensome  to  us.'* 

■       ■  ■  ■      ■  I    ■  ■  I  I  I  I  !■» 

*  Si  quantum  pauperum  est  venire  hue,  et  liberis  suls  petere  pecunias,  e<epenBl^ 
singuli  nunquam  exsatiabuntur,  respublica  deficiet.  .  ...  Languescet  atioqij 
industria,  intendetur  socordia,  si  nullus  ex  se  metus  aut  spes ;  et  secon  oinn«s  utieaa 
subsidia  exspecUbunt,  sibi  ignari,  nobis  graves.— -imi.  I  ii.  c.  99. 
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The  preventive  of  this,  in  the  military  class,  as  devised  by  the 
ancients,  Vegetius  considers  so  admirable,  that  he  ascribes  it  to 
divine  inspiration.*  It  was  shortly  this : — ^that  since,  as  he  ob- 
serves^ '  most  men,  and  more  especially  poor  men,  will  spend  all 
the  ready  money  they  can  command,'  half  the,  donatives  of  the 
soldiers  were  placed  in  a  public  repository,  that  it  might  not  be 
wasted  by  the  individuals  in  debauchery  or  useless  expenditure^ 
but  doled  out  to  them,  in  common  with  their  daily  messmates — 
who  may  be  considered  as  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
soldier  as  his  family  to  the  labourer.  A  similar  contribution  was 
also  made  by  each  soldier  to  a  common  fund,  from  which  the 
expenses  of  sepulture  were  defrayed,  so  that,  living  or  dead,  they 
should  not  be  burthensome  to  others. 

Hiis  wisdom  of  antiquity  has  been  emulated  by  Britain  in  her 
magnificent  establishments  of  Greenwich  and  Chelsea  hospitals, 
which  derive  a  large  portion  of  their  revenues  from  a  tax  levied  for 
that  purpose  on  the  pay  of  the  army,  and  of  seamen,  both  in  the 
royal  and  merchant  service.  Thus,  then,  the  principle  of  com- 
pulsory contribution  from  present  earnings,  as  a  means  of  sup^ 
plying  future  want,  is  not  only  sanctioned  by  the  experience  and 
authority  of  the  ancients,  but  has  been  admitted,  for  more  than 
a  centuiy,  in  the  practice  of  our  own  government:  nay,  that 
government,  by  extending  the  Greenwich  dues  to  merchantmen, 
ka^^advanced  a  step  beyond  the  precedent  of  antiquity,  and  in-* 
eluded  a  civil  class  in  the  measure  of  coercive  contribution* 
The  question,  therefore,  is  not  one  of  principle,  but  of  decree — 
whether  the  ^^stem  may  not  be  made  to  include  all  the  inferior  la- 
bouring classes  of  society — all,  in  short,  who,  from  comparatively 
•mall  incomes,  and  less  established  habits  of  self-denial,  are  likely 
lo  indulge  in  present  gratifications,  without  regard,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  with  pre-determined  reference,  to  the  future  dependence 
of  them  and  theirs,  upon  the  fruits  of  their  neighbours'  industry 
and  prudence. 

But  it  may  be  urged,  that  the  deduction,  even  from  the  mer- 

*  lUud  vero  ab  antiquis  divinitta  institutum  est,  ut  ex  donativo  quod  milites  conse- 
qvuBtur,  dimidia  pars  sequestraretur  apud  signa,  et  ibidem  ipsis  militibas  serraretur,  ne 
per  luzum  aut  inanium  rerum  comparationem,  a  contuberoalibus  possit  abtumi,  Ple- 
nque  enim  homines,  et  pnecipue  pauperes,  tantum  erogant  quantum  habere  potuerint. 
Depositio  autem  ist^  pecuniae  primura  ipsis  contuberoalibus  docetur  accommoda;  Nam 
cum  pnbfica  sustenteetur  annona,  9X  omnibus  dooativis  augetar  eorom  pro  medietate 
CMMreMe  pecuUum.  Miles  deinde^  qui  sumptus  suos  scit  apud  signa  depositoS)  de  de- 
serendo  nihil  cogitat ;  magis  diligit  signa,  pro  ilUs  in  acie  fortius  dimicat,  more  humani 
ingeuii,  ut  pro  illis  habet  maximam  curam,  in  quibus  suam  videt  positam  esse  substan  • 
tiam.  Denique  decern  foUes,  hoc  est  decern  sacci,  per  cobortes  singula*  ponebantur,  ia 
quibus  h»c  ratio  condebatur.  Addebatur  etiam  saccus  undecimus,  in  quem  tota  legio 
partioulam  aliquam  conferebat,  sepulturse,  scilicet,  causa ;  ut  si  quis  ex  contuberoalibus 
oefecisset,  de  illo  undecimo  sacco  ad  sepulturam  ipsius  promeretur  expensa.  H»e 
ratio  apud  signiferos  (ut  nunc  dicuut)  in  cophmo  sarvabatur.— j^e  Re  MiHtari^  1.  ii.  c.  20. 
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ebantmen,  is  exdnsively  levied  and  applied  on  account  «of'Ae*p^ 
•culiar  risks  of  war — that  such  peculiarity  may  vindicate  die 
iicense,  which^  if  generalized,  would  amount  to  an  abrogatioo 
of  the  sacred  right  which  every  man  has  to  dispose,  as  he  likes,  of 
his  own  earnings.  Now,  if  peculiarity  of  risk  form  a  vindicatioD, 
we  at  once  obtain  a  very  numerous  description  of  labourers  &nr 
ployed  in  mines,  in  the  management  or  co-operation  of  powerful 
machinery,  in  painting,  gilding,  glass-making,  and  all  other  un- 
wholesome occupations,  on  all  of  whom  the  impost  may,  by  this 
admission,  be  charged.  But  this  is  merely  an  argumentum  ad 
hominem  regarding  a  part : — a  sweeping  and  unanswerable  argu*- 
ment  remains,  which  is  applicable  to  the  whole.  Is  it  a  greater 
violation  of  private  property  to  tax  one  class  exclusively  for  its  own 
benefit,  or  the  remaining  classes  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  and  for  the  supply  of  wants  which  the  improvidence  of 
those  others  has  created  ? 

Thus,  then,  we  see  that  the  principle  of  enforced  economy  in 
the  labouring  classes  is  admitted,  and  partially  applied  ;  and  that 
where  it  is  not  applied,  it  involves  a  real  injustice,  and  violatioo  of 
private  property,  of  a  more  aggravated  character  and  greater  ex- 
tent. The  only  remaining  point  is  the  practicability  of  a  geneml 
application  of  enforced  economy  to  the  inferior  descriptions  of  la- 
bourers,* and  on  this  we  should  feel  great  doubts  if  we  conteiii- 
plated  tlie  generalization  of  exactly  that  principle,  which  has  beat 
shown  to  be  partially  adopted.  But,  in  the  plan  we  have  to  pro- 
pose, there  is  a  most  important  modification  of  the  principle, 
whidi  v^ll  render  its  general  application  at  once  more  feasible  and 
^less  offensive.  In  the  partial  applications,  whidi  have  been  spe- 
cified, die  individual  is  made  to  contribute  to  a  general  fund^  in 
which  he  has  only  a  contingent  interest.  He  may  pay  much  and 
ireceive  nothing ;— but  this  galling  consideration  will  be  ^wholly 
-  superseded  by  the  adoption  of  the  Savings'  Bank  system,  vi<liere 
each  individual  will  see  the  savings  of  his  industry  accumulating  in 
his  own  name,  and  for  his  own  exclusive  use.  He  would  feel 
'  diat  his  property  was  neither  taken  from  him  absolutely,  nor  yviA 
a  chance  only  of  his  receiving  an  equivalent ;  but  that  his  power 
over  it  was  merely  suspended,  in  order  to  restore  it  to  him,  or  his, 
in  greater  amount,  and  in  time  of  greater  need. 

With  regard  to  details  of  execution,  this  plan,  like  all  of  ex- 
tensive effect,  will  present  many  difficulties  in  prospect,  whkh  the 
system,  once  put  m  operation,  would  probably  clear  away,  by 
pointing  out  exactly  where,  why,  and  how  mudi,  any  particular 

*  Tlie  word  inferior  is  used,  because  labourers,  in  the  extended  sense  of  the  term, 
would  include  inanj  in  the  opulent  orders,  who,  whatever  may  be  their  improvidknce, 
are  not  likely  to  come  upon  the  parish. 
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obf tfdctioii  took  place ;  M^hen  various,  now  unhnaginedy  means 
WOul4  suggest  themselves  for  removing  it.  Let  any  one,  for  ex- 
ample, recollect  the  clumsy  and  offensive  means  first  devised  for 
levying  the  income  tax,  and  when  its  operation  was  witnessed, 
how  speedily  contrivances  were  found  to  render  it  at  once  more 
tolerable  to  the  people,  and  more  productive  to  the  revenue.  We 
do  not,  however,  anticipate  any  very  formidable  difficulties  on  the 
present  subject,  the  way  to  its  adoption  has  been  so  smoothed  by 
the  general  experience  which  the  country  has  had  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Savings'  Banks  by  voluntary  deposits.  It  would  only  be 
necessary  to  establish  a  similar  institution  in  each  township,  where 
should  be  deposited,  every  week,  an  assigned  proportion  of  all  the 
wages  paid  in  the  township  during  that  week,*  the  bank  opening 
an  account  with  each  labourer,  and  carr^^ing  to  liis  credit  the  sum 
paid  in  his  name ;  the  payments  to  be  exclusively  made  by  the  em- 
ployer, who  must  be  authorised,  and  under  penalty  enjoined,  to 
withhold  the  amount  of  the  drawback  on  the  labourers'  wages, 
giving  him  a  written  declaration  of  the  sum  retained,  and  an  en* 
gagement  to  pay  it  to  his  credit  at  the  bank,  in  the  books  of  which 
he  can  verify  the  payment  at  his  pleasure,  and  obtain  from  the  ac- 
tuary an  entry  of  acknowledgment,  in  such  a  paper  as  is  now  given 
to  depositors,  as  a  receipt  or  duplicate  of  their  account  with  a 
Savings'  Bank ;  the  trustees  and  other  officers  to  be  appointed 
by  the  tQwnship,  and  by  them  the  money,  at  stated  periods,  or 
-when  ^noonting  to  a  stated  sum,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Com- 
.nuasioners  for  reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  who  should  open 
an  account  with  each  parochial  bank,  as  they  now  do  with  each 
Savings'  Bank  for  voluntary  deposits,^  allowing  sudi  interest  as 
may  be  deemed  right,  and  a  like  interest  being  allowed  by  banks 
ta  depositors. 

Each  township  would  thus  be  in  possession  of  a  fund  appli- 
cable to  the  support  of  the  individuals  contributing  to  it,  but,  as 
far  as  regarded  each  individual,  applicable  only  to  the  amount  of 
his  own  deposits.  The  overseer,  or  other  officer  appointed, 
might  be  made-  judge,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  necessity  of 

^  *  This  would  not  be  less  feasible,  or  more  troublesome,  than  the  practice  in  the  dis- 
tricts where  agricultural  wages  are  paid  partly  by  the  employer,  and  partly  by  the  pa- 
rish,— where  *  each  fanner  pays  to  his  labourer  the  amount  of  parish  allowance,  which, 
nvhea  they  meet  in  restry,  is  refunded  to  the  fanner  out  of  the  parish  stock  ;'  or,  accord- 
.]0g  to  tKe  printed  directions  of  some  parishes,  '  it  is  requested  that  every  person  employ* 
lug  any  paupers,  or  any  part  of  their  family,  will  place  the  sum  paid  to  them  opposite 
their  respective  names — the  paper  to  be  taken  care  of  for  the  parish  beadle,  who  will  call 
for  the  same  next  week,  and  deliver  it  to  the  select  vestry.' — Brereton'M  PracHcai  hi" 
ptiry,  p.  57  and  91. 

*  Perhaps  these  remittances  might,  especially  in  rural  districts,  be  allowed  to  be  paid 
into  the  nearest  post-office,  and  remitted,  with  its  own  money,  to  the  general  post- 
office,  by  which  it  might  be  paid  over  to  the  Commissioners. 

allowing 
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iiUowing  any  payment,  the  applicant  haying  an  appeal,  aa  now,  to 
a  magistrate.  The  labourer  must  have  it  in  his  power  to  ha^e 
)us  account  removed  to  any  township  he  pleases,  so  that,  wherever 
he  is,  there  he  may  have  that  claim  for  assistance,  to  which  his 
accumulations  have  entitled  him.  lliese,  in  case  of  his  death, 
should  be  appropriated,  in  the  first  instance,  for  funeral  expenses ; 
and  the  remainder,  if  his  representatives  are  of  a  class  to  whom  the 
forced  contribution  from  wages  applies,  must  be  transferred  to 
their  account.  If  above  that  class,  the  balance  must  be  paid  to 
them,  according  to  the  will  of  the  deceased,  or  under  suc^  rego* 
lations  as  are  prescribed,  in  cases  of  intestacy,  by  the  acta  on 
Savings'  Banks ;  so,  if  the  labourer  himself  live  to  rise  above  thai 
class,  he  ought  (after,  perhaps,  a  probationary  period)  to  receive 
the  amount  of  his  deposits. 

The  great  difficulties  will  be,  first,  to  fix  the  maximum  of  the 
rates  of  wages  on  which  the  drawback  shall  be  made ;  and,  se* 
cond,  the  proportion  of  the  drawback  to  the  wages. 

If  the  rural  population  were  alone  concerned,  the  purpose  of 
the  drawback,  perhaps,  might  be  accomplished  by  subjectnig  to 
its  operation  all  those  whose  individual  income,  and  that  of  their 
dependents,  from  manual  labour  and  other  sources  togetfier,  oooU 
not  be  proved  to  have  exceeded,  in  the  preceding  year,  the  suia 
of  fifty  pounds,  which  may  be  considered  about  the  maximum  of 
the  earnings  of  a  family  employed  in  agricultural  labour.  But,  in 
manufacturing  towns,  the  wages  are  sometimes  so  great,  and  the 
improvidence  of  the  labourer  so  excessive,  that  it  may  be  necea^ 
sary  to  make  the  general  scale  much  higher — perhaps  as  far  as  a 
hundred  a-year. 

On  the  second  difficulty,  the  rate  of  drawback,  we  happen  to 
be  acquainted  with  one  experiment,  considerable  for  the  number 
of  persons  concerned,  and  the  period  through  which  it  extended. 
We  allude  to  a  great  iron  manufactory  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne, 
near  Newcastle,  called  the  Crowley  Works,  from  Ambrose  Crow- 
ley, who,  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  raised  himsdf, 
by  industry  and  talent,  firom  the  situation  of  a  common  smith,  to 
be  the  founder  and  legislator  of  a  little  republic;  for  he  esta- 
blished various  wholesome  regulations  for  the  govermnent  of  his 
people,  by  which  he  kept  them  out  of  courts  of  law,  protected 
them  from  the  extortions  of  petty  shopkeepers,  and  the  entice- 
ments of  publicans,  and,  above  all,  in  its  wisdom  and  knportance, 
be  enabled  them  to  provide  against  age,  accident,  or  infirmity,  a 
fund  saved  from  their  own  earnings.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  last 
century  the  number  of  men  employed  exceeded  a  thousand,  and  a 
drawback  of  a  farthing  in  the  shilling,  on  all  wages  paid,  bad 
formed  this  fund  of  relief  for  the  aged^  the  sick,  the  disabled,  the 
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widowy  and  the  orphan ;  and  so  sufficient  had  it  proved,  after ' 
nearly  a  century's  trial,  that  the  adjacent  parishes  had  never  been 
called  upon  for  the  support  of  any  of  the  family  of  a  Crowley 
workman.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  system  of  Savings'  Banks 
was  not  then  known  :  the  fiind  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
pany ;  in  the  difficulties  of  late  years,  the  Company,  alleging  the 
long  insufficiency  and  actual  exhaustion  of  the  fund,  the  whole 
population  almost  became  paupers,  and  the  rents  of  lai^e  estates^ 
m  the  townships  where  they  resided,  were  literally  absorbed  by 
die  poor's  rates.  Now,  if  the  fund  had  been  long  insufficient, 
Aat  probably  arose  from  an  error  common  in  the  commencement 
ef  such  plans,  the  error  of  making  the  contributions  too  small  in 
proportion  to  the  benefits  promised ;  and  the  Company,  instead 
of  suffering  the  deficiency  to  accumulate,  should  have  exerted  the 
powerful  influence  they  possessed  to  increase  the  contributions 
from  one  farthing  to  a  halfpenny  in  the  shilling,  if  necessary. 

The  success  and  the  failure  of  this  plan  are  alike  recommend- 
ations of  the  system  we  propose  ;  and  if  so  small  a  deduction  as 
a  hal^nny  in  the  shilling  be  found  adequate  to  the  purpose,  we 
may  trust  lliat  it  will  be  acquiesced  in  without  much  dissatisfaction, 
especially  as  the  plan  by  no  means  goes  to  deprive  the  labourer  oJF 
the  assistance  of  the  poor-laws  in  the  interim,  whilst  his  own 
ftrnds,  from  the  recentness  of  the  institution,  are  insufficient ;  for 
the  poor-laws  must  be  considered  as  continuing  in  supplementary 
operation,  till  gradually  superseded  by  the  growth  of  the  new  sys- 
tem, of  which  one  of  the  greatest  recommendations  is  the  gradual 
supercession,  rather  than  abolition,  which  it  will  work  on  the  poor- 
laws.  And  well  it  behoves  us  to  find  such  gradual  process  for 
extirpating  an  evil,  which  can  neither  be  suddenly  torn  up,  nor 
permitted  to  strike  its  roots  deeper,  and  spread  wider,  without  en- 
dangering the  foundations  of  society. 

Having  ^ow  explained  the  system,  and  die  means  of  canying  it 
into  effect,  it  remains  to  consider,  supposing  it  established,  what 
would  be  the  objections  thereto,  and  what  the  probable  results. 

Besides  the  objections  which  have  been  already  discussed,  the 
only  one  of  any  importance  to  be  anticipated,  is  the  trouble  and 
expense  which  must  attend  such  a  multiplicity  of  transactions,  and 
the  keeping  of  so  many  separate  accounts.  Both  the  trouble  and 
expense,  no  doubt,  will  be  great ;  but  let  it  be  remembered  that 
their  amount  is  not  to  be  reckoned  an  absolute  quantity  added,  but 
a  relative  quantity  substituted  for  the  amount  of  both  trouble  and 
expense  incurred  on  the  present  system  ;  and,  before  we  can  pro- 
nounce any  judgment  on  the  one,  we  must  appreciate  the  other. 
Now,  on  this  subject,  we  liave  the  authority  of  returns  to  par- 
liament 
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liament  for  the  year  ending  25th  of  March,  1815,  by  which  it  ap^ 
pears  that,  in  England  and  Wales,  there  were  939,977  paupers, 
(without  including  children,)  to  whom  had  been  paid  in  that  year 
6,129,8442.  with  an  additional  expense  for  law-suits,  removals, 
&c.  of  327,585/. :  the  paupei-s,  therefore,  cost  to  the  rest  of  the 
p9pulation  6,457,429/. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  calculate  the  expense  of  the  proposed 
plan  with  equal  accuracy ;  but  we  may  arrive  at  an  approximation 
su£Bcient  for  any  practical  conclusion.  We  have  called  the  pror 
jected  institution  Parochial  Banks,  because  intended  as  substitutei 
for  parochial  relief,  and  as  an  euphemismus  for  compulsory  savings' 
banks.  Parishes,  however,  are  inconvenient  divisions  of  territory 
and  population,  as  unequal  as  the  lordships  in  which  the^  origi- 
nated. But  if  we  take  the  number  of  districts  from  wtuch  the 
returns  of  population  have  been  made  to  parliament,  it  may  give 
us  pretty  nearly  the  number  of  banks  which  it  may  be  convenient 
to  establish ;  and  these,  for  England  and  Wales,  have  been  15,779; 
of  which  a  very  large  proportion  must  be  rural  dbtricts  and  small 
towns,  where  the  trouble  and  expense  would  be  comparatively 
trifling :  for  Colquhoun,  in  his  *  Resources  of  the  British  Empire,' 
(second  edition,  p.  42,)  states  the  whole  number  of  towns  to  be, 
in  1811,  only  939;  meaning,  *  by  a  town,  that  which  is  usually 
so  denominated  from  containing  more  than  five  hundred  inhabitants, 
having  a  market,  or  some  manufactures,  or  carrying  on  trade,  or 
such  even,  although  reduced,  as  have  been  long  distinguished  as 
towns.'  Now  this  certainly  is  a  very  liberal  conferring  of  the 
title ;  and  the  total  population  of  such  towns  was  only  4,365,281  : 
but,  as  this  was  according  to  the  returns  in  181 1,  and  as  those  of 
1821  exhibited  a  total  increase  of  population  of  about  17-^  jper 
cent.,  whibt  the  numbers  in  manufactures,  trades,  and  mech^cal 
employments  had  increased  in  the  ratio  of  19^,  we  may  take  19 
per  cent,  as  the  increase  on  the  population  in  towns,  and  then  we 
shall  have  not  quite,  but  using  round  numbers,  5,300,000.  What 
proportion  of  these  would  come  under  that  inferior  class,  who  must 
become  depositors  in  a  bank,  we  can  only  conjecture  by  assuming, 
as  our  guide,  the  proportion  which  the  paupers  bear  to  the  total 
population.  This,  in  the  parliamentary  returns,  is  stated  at  9^  per 
cent. ;  but,  as  ttie  same  returns  state,  that  the  children  of  the 
persons  relieved  are  not  included  in  the  number  of  paupers  upon 
which  this  calculation  is  formed,  Me  may,  at  least,  take  the  ratio 
to  be  20  per  cent. ;  and  supposing  the  depositing  class  to  be  twice 
as  numerous  as  the  paupers  would  have  been,  we  shall  have  40  per 
cent,  of  the  town  population  belonging  to  that  class,  or  2,120,000. 
Supposing  women  and  infants  earning  no  wages  to  be  120,000, 

there 
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tlkre  will  remain  two  millions  of  town  depositors;  and  tllow^ 
iDg  a  bank  for  every  thousand^''^  we  shall  have  two  thousand 
banks,  which  costing  even  1002.  a-year  each^  the  amount  would 
only  be  two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

In  the  average  of  rural  districts,  probably  301.  a-year  would  be 
an  ample  allowance  for  the  expenses  of  a  bank;  but  call  it  even 
50L,  for  13,773  banks  it  would  amount  to  688,650Z. ;  which, 
added  to  the  former  sum,  would  bring  the  whole  expense  of  the 
system  to  (in  round  numbers,  but  above  the  truth)  900,000/., 
instead  of  6,457,000?.,  which  the  present  system  cost  in  1815; 
making  an  annual  saving  of  five  millions  and  a  half. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  concealed,  that  this  would  be  the  state 
of  things  only  when  the  new  system  had  quite  superseded  the  old. 
For  during  die  first  few  years,  the  expense  of  both  systems  would 
be  in  a  considerable,  but  gradually  diminishing,  joint  operation ; 
and  this  is  the  price  which  we  must  pay  for  the  exchange. 

And  now,  supposing  the  system  established,  and  ita  first  diffi 
culties  surmounted,  what  will  be  its  probable  consequences? 
The  first  question  that  presents  itself  is — if  they  who  paid  poor 
cess  be  exonerated,  and  the  impotent  labourer  continue  to  be 
assisted^  from  whom  is  the  new  fund  derived  ?  The  labourer,  it 
is  true,  in  the  first  instance,  appeal's  to  contribute  to  it.  The 
proposed  drawback  may  be  considered,  in  some  measure,  as  a  tax 
of  four  per  cent,  on  wages ;  but  will  it  ultunately  be  paid  by  the 
labourer,  the  employer,  or  the  consumer  of  the  produce  of  labour? 
These  are  doubts  which  political  economists  of  the  first  reputa- 
tion have  discussed,  and  which  each,  in  the  opinion  of  the  rest, 
has  failed  to  solve.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  their  arguments, 
but  content  ourselves  with  merely  stating  the  result  of  our  own 
reflections. 

Labour,  like  every  other  commodity,  must  command  in  the 
market  an  equivalent  for  the  cost  of  its  production,  or  it  will 
cease  to  be  brought  to  market.  The  labourer  must  have,  as  the 
minimum  of  remuneration,  what  is  necessary  for  the  existence, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  of  himself,  and  those  who 
are  to  continue  the  race  of  labourers.  When  labour  receives  no 
more  than  this  minimum,  if  a  tax  on  wages  take  place,  it  must 
be  jpaid  by  the  employer.  When  the  demand  for  labour  increases 
in  proportion  to  its  supply,  the  labourer  will  receive  more  than 
this  minimum ;    and,  if  the  superfluity  equal  the  tax,  he  will  pay 

•  Where  the  present  divisions  of  parishes,  townships,  &c.  are  found,  from  extent  or 
numbers,  unmanageably  large,  a  means  of  subdividing  them,  both  with  political  and 
moral  advantage,  has  been  admirably  explained,  and  successfully  practised,  in  an  ezcel- 
lentfield  for  such  experiment — the.  city  of  Glasgow — by  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers.  See 
hb  '  Chrittian  and  Civic  Economy  of  large  Tovm*^  in  which  is  so  happily  proved,  by 
experience,  the  advantage  and  possibility  of  assimilating  a  town  to  a  country  parish.' 
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that  tax.  If  this  superfluity  fall  short  of  the  tax,  the  employer 
will  make  up  the  deficiency.  But  when  the  employer  pays  the 
tax,  can  he  dirow  it  on  die  consumer,  by  charging  a  higher  price 
for  his  commodities  ?  Not  at  all,  if  the  ratio  of  demand,  and 
supply  of  those  commodities,  remain  unaltered.  He  must  con- 
tent himself  with  less  profit.  Thus,  then,  in  all  cases  the  tax  must 
be  paid  either  by  the  labourer  or  employer;  that  is,  just  by  the  two 
parties  who  alone  are  benefited  in  every  contract  for  labour; 
whereas,  on  the  present  system,  the  labourers,  who  have  squan* 
dered  their  wages,  are  to  be  supported  by  a  tax  on  the  rest  of 
society,  in  which  the  manufacturer  who  has  realised  a  large  for* 
tune  by  employing  them,  only  bears  an  average  share. 

The  general  consumer,  indeed,  is  not  immediately  benefited  by 
a  reduction  of  the  labourer's  income,  or  the  manufacturer's  profits, 
in  consequence  of  the  tax :  yet  there  is  a  class  of  commodities, 
which  he  will  buy  cheaper  when  profits  are  reduced  by  the  rise  of 
wages,  or  the  payment  by  the  manufacturer  of  a  tax  upon  them. 
We  allude  to  goods,  of  which  the  value  has  been  increased  by 
the  operation  of  machinery :  for  the  manufacturers  of  these,  not 
being  so  much  affected  by  die  rise  in  labour,  will,  at  first,  have 
higher  profits,  which  will  bring  capital  to  compete  with  them  fi-om 
odier  trades ;  and  that  competition  will  oblige  them  to  sell  lower, 
till  their  profits  are  brought  down  to  the  general  reduced  level. 

In  thus  speaking  of  the  projected  drawback,  however,  as  a  tax, 
we  use  an  invidious  term ;  for  a  tax  is  a  deduction  from  the  sum 
total  of  national  revenue,  or  capital ;  whilst  this  drawback  only 
obliges  one  class  to  pay  what  had  before  been  paid  by  another. 

Thus,  dien,  it  appears  that  the  general  interests  of  society  can, 
in  no  way,  be  injured  by  the  proposed  change :  but,  besides  the 
benefits  already  pointed  out,  there  is  one  of  paramount  import* 
ance,  to  which  public  attention  cannot  be  too  urgently  called, 
namely,  the  improvement  of  the  moral  character  of  the  nation ; 
and  this  is  not  confined,  as  is  commonly  imagined,  to  the  pauper 
population.  Even  the  common  honesty  of  the  other  classes  seemt 
to  be  undermined  by  the  mode  in  which  the  poor-laws  are,  in 
many  districts  of  the  kingdom,  administered.  Witness  the  swind*- 
ling  practice  of  land-owners  and  farmers  conspiring  to  pay  half 
thfe  wages  of  their  young  and  able-bodied  labourers  out  of  partdi 
funds;  to  which  those  who  employ  no  labourers  contribute  in 
equal  proportions  with  themselves..  But  men  of  every  description 
possessed  of  property,  feeling  themselves  perpetually  required  to 
act  on  the  defensive  against  the  legalized  exactions  of  the  poor, 
learn  to  consider  their  connection  with  them  as  a  state  of  vi-arfare, 
and  arm  themselves,  and  case-harden  their  minds,  against  the  pleas 
and  sufierings  even  of  the  meritorious*     That  such  £eeling8  woiiki 
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be  \yholIy  changed  by  the  successful  establishment  of  the  system 
here  advocated,  can  hardly  be  doubted.  The  beneficence  so  ch»r 
racteristic  of  this  nation,  and  which  first  prompted  the  establish- 
ment of  the  poor-laws,  and  has  so  long  tolerated  their  abuse,  would 
then  operate  unchecked,  and  readily  and  amply  supply,  by  volun* 
tary  aid,  what  may,  in  cases  of  peculiar  hardship,  be  required,  and 
not  furnished  by  the  previous  savings  from  tlie  sufferer's  earnings* 
This  supplementary  assistance  will  be  afibrded  by  the  poor-laws, 
whilst  they  are  permitted  to  exist ;  and,  perhaps,  their  existence, 
with  such  a  corrective  as  parochial  banks,  may  be  deemed  almost 
harmless.  But  if  they  should  wholly  be  abolished,  and  it  should 
not  be  found  safe  to  trust  especial  cases  of  hardship  to  individual 
charity,  even  unchilled  as  it  will  then  be  by  enforced  contributions 
to  worthless  objects,  a  veiy  small  portion  of  the  deposits  of  each 
individual  might  be  carried  to  a  general  fund  appropriated  to  re* 
lief  in  such  emergencies. 

The  effects  of  the  present  system  on  the  character  of  the  pauper 
himself  have  been  so  often,  so  ably,  and  so  eloquently  pourtrayed,* 
that  we  need  not  add  to  the  length  of  this  article,  (the  brevity  of 
which  it  is  hoped  may  attract  more  numerous  readers,)  by  entering 
into  any  details  on  the  subject.  But  in  Justice  to  the  argument, 
we  must  state  our  conviction,  that  the  mstitutions  now  recom- 
mended are  calculated  to  prevent,  if  not  to  correct,  that  utter 
depravi^  of  the  idle  and  the  spendthrift,  which  seems  to  make 
him  feel  even  malignant  delight  m  his  right  to  extort  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  earnings  of  the  industrious,  in  order  to  supply 
the  waste  of  his  own.  The  rich  man  and  the  poor  will  be  no 
longer  set  in  hostile  opposition  against  each  other,  like  the  athletae, 
in  the  contest  of  the  Kestis,  where  both  were  united  only  by  the 
bond  of  strife,  .where  each  was  twisting  with  all  his  might  at  his 
own  end  of  the  rope,  that  the  other  might  be  forced  to  quit  his 
bold.  Occasion  would  no  longer  exist  for  that  general  abjectness, 
with  all  its  train  of  vices  and  miseries,  which  results  from  hopeless 
dependence ;  more  especially  where  the  nefarious  practice  above 
alluded  to  prevails,  by  which  the  able,  and  even  the  willing,  workers 
are  compelled,  for  the  mean  purposes  of  their  employers,  to  class 
themselves  with  die  impotent,  the  idle,  and  the  dissolute,  and  be« 
come  alike  the  pensioners  of  their  parish.  In  a  political  point  of 
view,  such  men  are  the  very  tools  for  demagogues  to  work  with-^ 
the  *  quisquilliae  seditionis,'  from  which,  when  so  generally  pre- 
valent in  a  country,  society  can  never  be  secure.  But  give  your 
labourer  a  feeling  of  the  value  of  your  institutions,  by  the  inde- 

•  And  never  more  so  than  in  *  Considerations  on  the  Poor  Laws,  by  John  Davison,  MA.' 
reviewed  in  the  eighteenth  volume  of  this  Journal,  p.  259,  where  several  of  hia  most 
•tfiking  obMrvatioiis  will  be  found  extracted. 
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pendent  comfort  they  secure  for  him,  and  a  knowledge  that  Ae 
earnings  of  his  past  industry,  and  the  support  of  his  future  life, 
are  inseparably  connected  with  the  stabibty  of  tliese  institutions, 
and  you  will  convert  a  factious  brawler,  and  ready  rebel,  into  a 
faithful  subject  and  strenuous  defender.  As  Vegetius,  in  the 
passage  before  cited,  describes  his  soldier,  '  Knowing  that  his 
property  is  deposited  with  the  standards,  in  the  public  chest,  he 
never  thinks  of  desertion — becomes  attached  to  his  standards,  and 
in  battle  fights  more  bravely  for  them ;  according  to  the  nature 
of  man,  who  has  always  his  heart  where  his  treasure  is.' 

If,  in  this  disquisition,  we  seem  to  have  spoken  harshly  of  the 
character  of  our  pauper  population,  let  it  be  permitted  us  to  ob- 
serve, that  we  only  describe  what  all,  who  chuse  to  look,  must 
see ;  that  we  entertain  no  kind  of  animosity  to  the  individuals, 
or  the  class,  but  certainly  no  very  nieasured  indignation  at  the 
continuance  of  a  system,  that  has  made  them  what  they  are ;  and 
our  sole  object,  consequently,  has  been  to  suggest  a  better : 
Ut  nos  pauperibus  prsecepta  feramus  amica. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  TIte  Affectionate  Pair,  or  the  History  of  Sung* 

Kin,     A  Chinese  tale,  translated  from  the  Chinese  by  P.  P. 

Thorns.     London.     1820. 
2.  Chinese  Courtship,  in  Verse  ;  to  which  is  added  an  Appendix, 

treating  of  the  Revenue  of  China,  Spc,  8pc,     By  Peter  Pering 

Thorns.     London.     1824. 

TIIT'E  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  time  when  an  English* 
^^  man  considered  two  things  as  hopelessly  inaccessible—^ 
namely,  the  Chinese  language,  and  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics; 
but  opportunity  and  perseverance  are  powerful  helps ;  and  their 
united  influence  has  been  strikingly  exhibited  in  regard  to  one,  if 
not  both,  of  those  figurative  or  symbolical  languages. 

The  embassy  of  Lord  Macartney  to  China  afforded  the  means 
of  breaking  down  the  barrier  that  denied  access  to  die  former ; 
and  Dr.  Young,  Mr.  Salt,  and  M.  ChampoUion,  by  the  help  of 
the  Rosetta  stone,  and  other  monuments,  have  been  able,  if  not 
wholly  to  remove,  at  least  to  draw  up  a  corner  of  the  dark  veil 
which  for  so  many  ages  had  forbidden  all  approach  to  the  latter. 
For  the  knowledge  we  now  possess  of  the  Chinese  language,  which 
has  of  late  years  become  familiar  to  many  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's servants  in  China,  to  most  of  the  Oriental  missionaries, 
and  to  several  individuals  in  England  and  France,  we  are  much 
indebted  to  Sir  George  Staunton,  the  translator  of  the  Statute- 
book  of  China,  and  various  other  works  of  a  lighter  kind ;  and 

we 
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wc  take  some  little  credit  to  ourselves  for  having  endeavoured  to 
explain  the  nature  of  that  language,  and  to  evince  the  great  utility 
which  a  knowledge  of  it  would  give  to  those  who  conduct  our 
valuable  commercial  concerns  with  the  celestial  empire.* 

Unlike  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  which,  though  evidently  not 
intended  to  be  alphabetical,  have,  in  later  ages,  as  it  would  seem, 
been  made  partially  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  an  alphabet, 
the  Chinese  characters  have  never  been  employed  in  that  way ; 
and  though  alphabetic  writing  is  by  no  means  unknown  to  the 
Chinese,  as  is  evident  from  the  preface  to  Kang-shi's  dictionary, 
these  singular  people  have  always  strenuously  resisted  every  attempt 
at  its  introduction  from  the  upper  parts  of  India  and  Tartary ; 
being  content  to  employ  their  own  symbols  syUabically,  whenever 
it  was  found  necessary  to  write  down  foreign  names  or  words ; — 
and  they  are  undoubtedly  right ;  for,  as  we  have  heretofore  ob- 
served, the  adoption  of  an  alphabet  would  not  only  infallibly  and 
utterly  destroy  their  system  of  symbols,  but  render  the  few  meagre 
monosyllables  which  constitute  their  spoken  language,  a  confused 
and  unintelligible  jargon,  until  stretched  out  into  polysyllables, 
by  applying  to  them  the  mechanism  of  inflexion  and  declension. 
This  will  appear  evident,  even  to  those  who  are  not  conversant 
with  the  subject,  when  it  is  stated,  that  about  twelve  hundred 
monosyllables  constitute  the  whole  phonetic  language,  and  are 
represented  by  some  sixty  or  seventy  thousand  characters ;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  for  every  monosyllabic  sound  in  the  Chinese 
language,  there  are,  on  an  average,  fifty  different  characters  to 
represent  it. 

It  was  this  enormous  number  of  symbols  which  so  long  deterred 
Europeans  from  any  attempt  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  a  language 
apparently  so  obscure  and  difficult ;  and  yet  Scapula's  Lexicon, 
Ainsworth's  Latin,  and  Johnson's  English,  Dictionaries,  contain 
each  of  them  not  fewer  than  45,000  words ;  a  number  far  beyond 
what  is  necessary  to  a  Chinese,  eitlier  for  epistolary  writing  or  the 
reading  of  books.  The  combinations  indeed  of  the  214  elements, 
or  keys,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  language  are  almost  infinite ; 
but  we  believe  that  a  competent  knowledge  of  about  4,000  of 
these  combinations  or  characters  in  most  common  use,  will  enable 
the  student  to  comprehend  such  of  their  works  as  are  not  abso- 
lutely unintelligible  to  the  foreigner ; — such  as  those  filled  with 
astrological  jargon  or  the  superstitious  nonsense  and  dreams  of 
llie  priests  of  the  two  prevaihng  sects  of  Fo  and  Taots6.  As  we 
apprehend  there  is  no  work  in  the  English  language  (dictionaries 
and  encyclopedias  excepted)  that  contams  10,000  different  words, 

•  In  Nos.  VI.,  VIII.,  X.,  XXV.,  and  XXX.  of  this  Journal. 
VOL.  XXXVI.    NO.  LXXII.  2    K  SO 
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so  there  ii  said  to  be  none  in  the  Chinese  that  has  as  many 
even  as  5,000  characters  or  words.  Dr.  Marshman,  the  trans- 
lator of  the  works  of  Confucius,  says,  that  the  number  of  distinct 
characters  in  the  whole  of  the  writings  of  this  great  moralist  do 
not  amount  to  3,000 ;  and  Sir  George  Staunton  estimates  the 
number  of  different  characters  in  the  great  work  of  the  *  Laws  of 
China,'  at  somewhat  less  than  fi,000.  Wq  understand  that  the 
missionaries  of  the  Chinese  College  of  Malacca  (now  of  Singa- 
pore) have  caused  5,000  metal  types  to  be  cast,  which  they  reckon 
sufficient  for  the  Herculean  task  of  printing  a  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  that  language.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  multitude  of 
characters,  on  which  so  much  stress  has  been  laid  by  the  Jesuits, 
that  constitutes  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  this  language. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  prose  writings  of  the  Chinese  may  be  con- 
sidered as  extremely  simple,  and  easy  enough  to  be  understood ;  it 
is  in  their  poetic  flights  that  the  difficulty  mostly  occurs.  In  prose 
we  are  generally  assisted  by  auxiliary  characters  to  designate  the 
number,  gender,  or  tense;  but  in  poetry  a  single  character,  for  the 
most  part,  represents  a  complete  idea,  and  that  idea  is  conveyed 
in  a  metaphor,  or  in  some  allusion  to  local  customs,  or  to  authen- 
tic or  fabulous  history ;  and  it  admits  of  none  of  the  aforesaid 
auxiliaries ; — each  verse  of  eight,  and  sometimes  only  four,  inde- 
clinable monosyllables,  constituting  a  complete  sentence. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  in  poetry  every  character  must  be 
chosen  with  peculiar  care,  as  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  verse 
will  mainly  depend  on  the  strength,  expression,  and  fitness  of  tb^ 
symbol  made  use  of — the  eye  being  not  less  consulted  in  the  choice 
than  the  ear.  Hence  the  all  but  impossibility  of  rendering  Chinese 
poetry  into  a  foreign  language.  If  verbally  translated,  it  must 
be  bald,  and  probably  unintelligible  in  the  bargain;  if  paraphras- 
tically,  the  spirit  of  the  original  will  have  evaporated;  perhaps 
the  translator  will  make  use  of  a  less  expressive  idiom,  perhaps 
even,  in  some  instances,  of  a  revolting  idea.  '  A  metaphor,'  says 
Sir  George  Staunton,  *  which  is  extremely  happy  in  the  original, 
may  be  very  trite  and  vulgar  in  English — or,  it  may  be  so  remote 
and  obscure  in  its  allusion  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible — or, 
what  is  worse,  it  may  convey  a  totally  different  idea.  As,  for  in- 
stance, a  Chinese,  speaking  of  the  qualities  of  the  heart,  generally 
means  those  we  should  rather  term  intellectual,  or  of  the  mind.' 
The  difficulty  of  translating  Chinese  poetry  is  further  increased  by 
the  singular  habits  of  the  people ;  their  sentiments  and  their  super- 
stitions being  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  often  at  variance  with 
those  of  Europeans  :  it  is  enhanced  also  by  an  extreme  veneration 
for  their  ancient  poetry,  to  which  perpetual  recurrence  is  made, 
and   *  without  a  knowledge  of  \^nich/  says   the   author  above 
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J|uoted^  'the  grounds  on  which  all  their  associations  of  ideas  are 
ormed  will  be  constantly  liable  to  be  mistaken.* 

A  single  example  will  be  suiBcient  to  explain  the  difficulty  to 
which  we  are  alluding.  In  Mr.  Thoms's  Poetical  Work,  the  he- 
roine, feeling  the  imprudence  of  being  with  her  lover  alone  in  the 
garden,  and  the  suspicion  to  which  such  a  meeting  might  give  rise, 
is  made  to  say,  '  We  have  met  beneath  the  plum-tree,  and  among 
the  melons.'  A  Chinese  would  immediately  comprehend  the  full 
meaning  of  this  expression  as  readily  as  we  know  v^hat  is  meant 
by  *  under  the  rose,'  because,  as  a  precept  against  conduct  that 
mi^ht  give  rise  to  suspicion,  he  has  a  proverb  in  familiar  use 
which  says,  *  in  a  field  of  melons,  do  not  pull  up  your  shoe ; 
under  a  plum-tree  do  not  adjust  your  cap.' 

The  frequent  use  of  allegories,  or  hgurative  expressions,  in 
their  poetry,  is  die  source  of  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  to 
a  foreigner.  Thus  *  to  pass  the  blue  bridge,'  is  to  attahi  to  the 
summit  of  one's  wishes.  The  names  of  a  species  of  water-fowl, 
yuen  and  ying^  (the  male  and  female  of  the  mandarin  duck,)  are 
considered  and  made  use  of  as  emblems  of  conjugal  fidelity,  from 
a  notion,  whether  true  or  false,  that  the  survivor  never  pairs  again 
after  the  death  of  its  mate.  *  To  paint  the  tiger,'  is  an  expres- 
sion for  getting  drunk ;  and  a  lady  when  walking,  which  Chinese 
ladies  seldom  do,  is  said  '  to  move  the  golden  lilies ;'  and  some- 
times her  little  foot  is  figuratively  called  *  a  water-lily.'  The 
fondness  of  the  Chinese  for  proverbs  and  moral  maxims,  which 
they  introduce  on  all  occasions  into  their  writings  and  conver- 
sation, and  hang  up  in  large  letters  on  the  sides  of  their  rooms,  as 
we  do  pictures,  is  another  circumstance  that  stands  greatly  in  the 
way  of  a  translator  of  their  poetry.  Lord  Chesterfield  said,  that 
'  Men  of  fashion  never  have  recourse  to  proverbs  or  vulgar  apho- 
risms.' This,  however,  was  not  always  the  case  in  England  ;  in 
Shakspeare's  time  we  were  less  fastidious  in  this  respect,  and 
perhaps  not  less  fond  of  proverbs  and  parables  then,  than  the 
Chinese  have  always  been :  in  his  time,  not  only  the  Justice  of 
*  fair  round  belly  with  good  capon  lined,'  but  '  men  of  fashion' 
also  were  '  full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances.'  The  only 
difference  between  us  and  them  is,  that  we  are  a  changeable  people, 
and  alter  the  tone  and  terms  of  our  conversation  with  the  cut  of 
our  coats ;  whereas  the  Chinese  write,  speak,  think  and  dress,  at 
this  moment,  just  as  their  ancestors  were  pleased  to  do  two  or 
three  thousand  years  ago,  when  society  was  nearer  to  a  state  of 
infancy. 

With  regard  to  those  *  fragments  of  wisdom,'  of  which  we  have    . 
been  speaking,  we  rather  agree  with  Lord  Bacon,  who  was  an 
abler  judge  of  human  nature  than  Lord  Chesterfield,  that '  the 
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genius,  wit,  and  spirit  of  a  nation  are  discovered  in  their  proverbs  ;* 
and  if  into  those  of  China  much  wit  may  not  be  found  to  enter,, 
there  is  at  least  a  great  deal  of  plain  homely  truth,  expressed  in  a 
right  pithy  manner.     Many  of  them,  in  the  collection  publbhed. 
by  Mr.  Davis,  are  exact  parallels  to  our  own ; — for  instance : — 

*  Haou      tze       po         chu  mun. 
Good    deeds    not    go  out  of    the  door. 

Go        tze  ckuen  tsien  ly. 

Evil    deeds    are  transmitted    a  thousand    lee.' 

*  The  evil  which  men  do,  lives  after  them ; 
The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones.' 

Again — 

*  Sang  Haou        tsung  siaou  gou. 
Mulberry    slip     accords  with    its  youthful    bent.' 

*  As  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined.' 

Mr.  Peter  Pering  Thoms,  printer  to  the  East  India  Company 
at  Canton,  has  boldly  ventured  upon  and  completed  the  translation 
of  two  Chinese  books — the  one,  a  tale  in  prose,  called  the  *  Aflfec- 
tionate  Pair ;'  the  other,  a  very  long  poem,  in  seven-syllable  verse, 
which  he  calls  *  Chinese  Courtship.'  The  prose  work  was  pub- 
lished in  1820,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  quaint  sentences, 
and  circumlocutory  phrases,  appears  to  us<  a  tolerably  decent  per- 
formance ;  far  short,  however,  of  tliat  really  beautiful  story,  *  The 
Pleasing  History,' rendered  at  second  hand  from  the  Portuguese  by 
Ihe  Bishop  of  Dromore*  The  *  Affectionate  Pair*  is  one  of  those 
contes  moraux  in  which  the  Chinese  delight ;  and  which  are  as 
mtmerous  with  them  as  novels  are  in  Europe.  Like  these,  too, 
tfaey  are  employed  in  describing  peculiar  and  individual  character, 
enforcing  morai  truth,  exhibiting  examples  of  virtue,  and  exposing 
the  effects  of  vice.  Their  pretensions  to  wit,  or  saying  ismart 
Aings,  are,  indeed,  very  slender;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  generally  free  from  all  gross  and  indelicate  allusions,  and  are 
.  mostly  written  in  a  style  of  artless,  we  had  almost  said  infantine  sim- 
plicity, mixed  up,  however,  with  low  cunning,  roguish  tricks,  and 
mawkish  morality.  They  resemble,  in  many  respects,  and  particu- 
larly in  point  of  simplicity,  some  of  the  primitive  Italian  novels. 
The  Chinese  author  ventures  not  into  the  regions  of  fancy,  but 
treads  doggedly  on  in  the  common  beaten  paSi  of  ordinary  life ; 
the  plan  he  adopts  is  usually  conversational  or  dramatic :  he  de* 
scribes  things  as  they  are,  and  there  are  few  things  in  China  that 
udmit  of  a  picturesque  description.  The  poet  even  seldokn  ven- 
tures beyond  the  little  half-acre  garden,  with  its  two  cm*  three  snudl 
wooden  pavilions^  biidgeS;  and  zig-zag  paling,  generally  painted 
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red — its  pond  of  muddy  water,  with  gold  and  silver  fishes, 
mandarin  ducks,  and  water  lilies — a  few  stones  on  its  margin,  the 
humble  representatives  of  rocks,  surmounted  with  porcelam  jars, 
containing  some  stunted  flowering  shrub  or  a  dwarf  elm  or  a  fruit 
tree,  and  the  whole  overshadowed  by  a  few  weeping  willows; 
such  is  the  favourite  Chinese  landscape.  Equally  circumscribed 
is  the  novelist  or  poet  in  his  materials  for  moral  and  intellectual 
description.  He  hears  no  language  and  reads  no  books  but  his 
own,  which,  as  we  have  said,  are  those  of  a  people  just  entering 
into  a  state  of  civilization— of  a  people  not  one  step  advanced 
beyond  childhood.  The  generous  and  romantic  ardour  with  which 
the  lover  of  the  Western  world  is  inspired,  never  disturbs  the 
tranquillity  of  the  Chinese  swain,  who  seldom  either  sees  his  wife 
before  marriage,  or  ^suffers  others  to  see  her  after  it — and  who 
takes  to  himself  as  many  inferior  wives,  or  handmaids,  or  con- 
cubines, as  he  may  feel  inclined,  and  his  circumstances  will  allow 
him,  to  do.  Nay,  even  supposing  him  to  possess  feeling  and 
fancy,  he  has  no  language  capable  of  expressmg  either — nothing 
but  that  collection  of  meagre  and  invariable  monosyllables  we 
have  already  adverted  to,  deprived  as  they  are  of  those  adjuncts 
and  inflexions  which  add  so  much  force  and  beauty  to  other  lan- 
guages ; — but  we  must  hasten  to  the  works  we  have  named  at  the 
head  of  our  paper. 

The  first  of  these,  the  prose  tale,  which  Mr.  Thoms  has  chosen 
to  translate,  is  one  from  a  collection  of  forty ;  and  its  substance  is 
this: — 

Smng-tun  and  his  wife,  a  couple  in  decent  circumstances,  had 
attained  the  age  of  forty  years  without  having  any  children  to  take 
care  of  them  in  their  old  age,  to  perform  their  funeral  rites,  and 
to  present  the  annual  oflferings  on  their  tomb,  the  want  of  which  is 
numbered  among  the  greatest  calamities  that  can  befall  a  Chinese. 
One  day,  as  they  were  lamenting  their  hard  fate,  an  intimate  friend, 
of  the  name  of  Lewtsaey  whose  fortune  consisted  of  a  large  river 
junk,  or  vessel,  in  which  his  family  resided,  called  on  Sung-iun  to 
borrow  certain  articles  bearing  the  names  of  poo-fuh  (a  napkin), 
and  poO'4a€  (a  bag),  appropriated  specially  for  holding  &e  gilt 
paper  horse  of  Fiidb  (or  Fo)  and  other  offerings,  which  he  and  his 
wife  had  been  accustomed  to  make  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  son. 
LeW'Uae's  wife  also  was  barren ;  and  as  he  had  heard  that  a  salt>- 
merchant  had  rebuilt  the  ^  Ladies'  temple  at  Chinchaw/  and  that 
all  the  world  who  had  the  misfoitune  of  having  barren  wives 
were  burning  incense  there,  the  object  of  his  visit  was  to  borrow 
tbe  poo-Juh  and  the  poo^tae  to  try  his  luck  at  the  temple  among 
the  rest.  Sung-tun,  having  a  double  set  of  these  necessary  articles, 
resolves  to  accommodate  and  also  to  accompany  his  friend.    They 
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reach  the  temple,  bum  their  gilt  paper,  give  the  priest  a  amafl  vxm^ 
and  depart  each  his  own  way. 

Sung'tufiy  in  passing  a  lonely  temple,  hears  &e  groans  of  a  dyi^g 

Eerson ;  it  was  an  old  priest,  unable  to  speak,  and  just  breathii^ 
is  last.  An  attendant  stood  by  him  who  said  to  Svngf  *  Stranger, 
if  you  have  any  compassion  and  will  do  an  act  of  charity,  go  aad 
purchase  a  common  coffin^  in  which  the  body  of  this  poor  priest 
may  be  burnt.'  He  did  so,  giving  to  the  coffin^vender  all  the  moa^y 
be  had,  and  his  upper  garment  to  boot,  and  then  made  the  best  ii 
his  way  home ;  and  having  told  hi»  adventure  to  his  wife,  ^  tkey  both 
made  themselves  merry,'  went  to  bed,  and  slept  till  five  in  the  mors* 
ing — Sung  having  dreamt  that  the  old  priest  appeared  to  bin,  and 
requested  he  might  becomie  his  son,  in  return  for  his  kindness  in 
having  provided  him  with  a  coffin ;  and  his  wife.  Lew-she,  also 
having  dreamt  that  the  golden  image  ofscnne  god  or  other  walked 
into  the  room.  The  result  of  all  this  is,  so  the  story  scuth,  thai 
Lew-she  at  that  time  conceived  and  bore  a  son,  whoni  they  called 
Sung-kin;  and  that  about  the  same  Ume,  his  friend  too,  Leto-tsaef 
had  a  daughter  whose  name  was  Echruen^  and  it  was  proposed  that 
these  children,  when  grown  up,  should  be  united  in  marriage ; 
though  some  little  scruple  occurred  on  account  of  ^e  oue  father 
being  an  owner  of  land,  and  the  other  but  of  a  boat. 

It  happened,  however,  that  when  Sung-kin  was  only  six  years  otd, 
the  father.  Sung,  died,  and  the  widow,  after  having  in  the  course 
of  ten  years  wasted  all  the  landed  property,  fell  sick  and  died  also. 
Sung-kin,  now  an  orphan,  was,  in  short,  reduced  to  beggary ; 
when  one  day  meeting  his  father's  friend  Lew,  the  latter  had  com- 
passion on  him,  took  him  into  his  ship,  introduced  him  to  his 
wife  and  daughter,  who  both  treated  him  with  great  kindness. 
The  father  orders  his  daughter  *  to  take  the  old  hat  from  abaft  the 
cabin,  and  give  it  to  Master  Sung  to  wear;'  and  the  fair  Ech'^itm 
perceiving  it  to  be  torn,  takes  out  her  needle  to  sew  up  the  rent, 
and  then  calling  to  him,  says,  '  Take  the  hat  and  wear  it.'  Ott 
this  old  hat  the  sequel  of  the  story  partly  turns.  Sung,  in  short, 
became  so  useful,  from  his  knowledge  of  keeping  accounts,  that, 
at  a  proper  time,  they  gave  him  their  daughter  in  marriage,  as 
originally  intended.  The  fruit  of  this  marriage  was  a  daughter, 
who  unfortunately  died  of  the  small-pox,  which  had  such  an  effect 
upon  Sung,  that  his  spirits  were  broken  and  he  became  coimimp- 
tive,  was  reduced  to  a  living  skeleton,  and  no  longer  of  any  use« 

The  avaricious  old  couple  now  concerted  how  they  should  make 
away  with  him.  ^  We  must  devise  some  scheme,'  they  said,  ^  for 
ridding  ourselves  of  this  incumbrance ;  our  daughter  may  then  be 
married  to  some  handsome  person.'  Accordingly  they  erdered  htoi 
one  day  to  land  at  an  uninhabited  place^  '  wbereoo  trace  of  bivsiMi 
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foot  was  to  be  peroeiyed/  to  cut  fire-wood^  and  then  aettiag  mS^ 
abandoned  the  poor  wretch  to  his  fate.  While  giving  vent  to  his 
grief,  he  iuddenly  perceived  on  the  beach  an  old  priest  leaning  on 
his  staff,  who  offered  him  a  portion  of  his  matted  shed,  which  was 
at  no  great  distance ;  and  having  heard  his  story,  gave  him  a  book, 
^yiogy  '  'I'his  is  the  king^kang  pwan~go,  or  book  of  prayers, 
sealed  with  the  heart  of  Fuh ;'  and  assuring  him  that  if  he  daily  re- 
puted a  section  thereof,  he  should  enjoy  long  lifie  and  possess  unli- 
mited wealth.  Being  greatly  fatigued,  Sung-kin  now  fell  asleep, 
but  found  to  his  surprise  on  awaking,  that  there  was  neither  shed 
nor  priest,  and  that  he  was  sitting  alone  on  the  grass;  he  also 
discovered,  on  opening  the  volume,  that  it  was  auite  familiar  to 
him,  and  that  he  could  repeat  the  whole  of  it  by  heart.  His 
grief  also  had  utterly  left  him ;  and  his  shattered  frame  had  be- 
come strong.  In  short,  it  now  appeared  that  Sung-kin  was  in 
reaUty  no  odier  than  the  old  priest  of  Chinrchow  (to  whom  Sung^ 
tun  gave  the  coffin)  in  a  new  state  of  existence,  according  to  we 
received  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  or  transmigrati^m  of 
souk  into  new  bodies,  among  the  sect  of  Fo. 

Sung'kin  now  ^trolled  towards  a  bill,  where  he  discovered  an  old 
rained  temple,  in  which  he  found  eight  large  chests  locked  and 
sealed,  and  partly  concealed  under  branches  of  trees.  Fortunately 
a  ship  just  at  this  time  anchored  near  the  shore ;  and  by  tlie  help 
of  the  sailors  the  chests  were  removed  on  board.  The  accon^ 
modating  vessel  steered  for  Sung's  native  province,  where  he  pre- 
sented the  master  with  one  of  the  chests,  taking  with  him  the 
other  seven,  which  were  found  to  contain  gold,  pearls,  and  elfaer 
preeiotts  articl^^,  the  plunder  of  many  years,  hoarded  and  concealed 
by  the  robbers  in  the  old  temple. 

The  story  now  returns  to  his  wife  Ech^en,  who,  it  seems,  had 
been  wholly  ignorant  of  the  wicked  intentions  of  her  unnatural 
par^its.  When  this  poor  lady  found  their  object  had  been  to  ^ 
rid  of  her  diseased  husband,  her  grief  became  excessive,  aad  with 
difficulty  they  prevented  her  from  throwing  herself  into  the  river. 
She  refused  all  consolation,  and  said,  '  Your  child's  sole  desire  is 
•death,  and  better  let  me  now  die  that  I  may  again  behold  my  dear 
Sung's  face.'  It  is  not  very  favourable  to  Chinese  feeling,  ac- 
cording to  our  notions,  that,  instead  of  expressing  any  sympathy 
with  the  young  woman's  sorrows,  the  author  here  throws  in  a  re- 
murk,  '  how  much  the  poor  old  people  were  to  be  pitied  1'  The 
^  poor  old  people'  now  found  it  convenient,  in  order  to  pacify 
•  their  daughter,  to  make  every  show  of  zealous  anxiety  about  their 
soQ-in-law ;  they  posted  up  advertisements  on  the  quays  and  the 
-  public  walls,  and  endeavoured  by  every  means  in  their  power  to 
console  the  unhappy  wife,  who  put  on  deep  mourning,  wore  gar- 
ments 
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mentfl  of  heuip^  let  her  hair  flow  loose  about  her  shouHert,  ttecWf 
a  roonument,  presented  offerings  before  it,  and  engaged  niie 
priests  to  offer  np  prayers  night  and  morning  for  three  successive 
days. 

Sung,  it  seems,  having  spent  aboat  ti/v'o  years  at  N^iAing,  lirii^ 
in  the  most  sumptuous  style,  condescended  at  length  to  turn  Us' 
thoughts  towards  Ech-uen-^nd  her  parents.  Having  traced  out 
their  boat,  he  perceived  from  a  distance  his  wife  in  mourning,  and 
was  convinced  from  her  appearance  that  she  had  been  constant  to 
her  marriage  vo%v,  which  discovery  greatly  affected  him.  Having 
further  satisfied  himself  of  his  wife's  constancy,  by  sending  a  ne- 
gotiator to  propose  marriage  to  her  under  a  fictitious  name,  iK^idi 
she  would  not  listen  to,  he  hired  a  vessel,  and  went  on  board  his 
father-in-law's  ship  viith  his  numerous  servants  in  great  style. 
Edi-nen,  having  eyed  him  from  a  concealed  part  of  the  cabm, 
could  not  help  thinking  that  he  very  much  resembled  her  hm* 
band  *  in  seven  or  eight  tenths,'  (so  says  Mr.  Thoms,)  but  cm 
luearing  him  repeat  some  words  that  had  passed  between  ber 
father  and  him,  when  he  w:i8  first  taken  on  board  out  of  charitT, 
and  especially  when  he  emquired  of  her  father  after  *  the  old  felt 
hat  over  the  cabin,'  she  was  almost  certain  that  '  the  Squire,'  {u 
tbe  translator  is  pleased  to  call  him,)  could  be  no  other  than  ber 
own  dear  Sung.  She  mentioned  her  suspicions  to  her  father,  vAo 
only  langhed  at  her ;  but  the  old  people  concluded  that  if  tliey 
could  bring  about  a  match  with  this  *  Squire,'  be  he  who  he  may,' 
it  would  prove  a  happy  windfall.  A  mutual  explanation  now  took 
place  ? — *  the  busband  and  wife  embraced  each  other  and  wept 
exceedingly  ;*  and  the  oM  people,  as  indeed  became  them,  were 
aahamed  and  confounded  at  the  thought  of  dietr  whole  conduct 
Snng  however  forgave  them,  and  took  them  with  him  to  his  splen- 
did mansion,  where  all  were  made  happy;  '  and  the  old  torn  hat 
united  both  flesh  and  bone.'  So  much  for  the  novel  of  *  Itc  A&c- 
tionate  Pair.' 

-  Mr.  Thoms,  not  satisfied  wiA  this  attempt  at  the  translatiw 
of  pbin  prose,  aspired,  some  four  or  five  years  afterwards,  to  the 
more  arduous  undertaking  of  an  epic  poem,  in  which,  we  hesitate 
not  to  say,  he  has  entirety  failed.  We  have  really  some  difficulty 
in  believing  diat  the  same  person  translated  the  two  woAs.  In 
his  '*  Chmese  Courtship,'  Mr.  Thorns'  language  is  not  EngliA; 
the  rules  of  grammar  are  wholly  disregarded,  words  are  mispeltj 
thd  phraseology  is  mean,  vulgar,  distorted ;  and  terms  and  ideas 
are  Continually  introduced  which  no  Chinese  author  could  evaC 
have  imagined  or  intended.  What,  for  instance,  can  be  so  totally 
undignified  as  the  following  sentence  ? — *  We  will  narrate  respet^ 
inga  little  n»tM  who  dwells  in  the  silken  room;'  or  more  hof«bl«> 
.)'!!  than 
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thm  '  Ae  husband  and  wife^  as  soon  as  they  raedf  paid  the  usual 
morning  compliments'?  What  are  we  to  say  to  ^the  ode  was 
xoo9ed;'  *  the  dew  be$prangled  his  clothes;'  *  besprangled  vfith 
stars;'  '  the  taper  castea  its  dim  light;'  '  her  head  junked  in  her 
bosom ;'  '  the  rouged  girl ;'  '  disregardless  of  our  fate"'  Leasure 
stands  for  leisure,  and  '  incompasntated  by  disease'  for  we  know 
not  what ; — he  talks  of  epedendum  for  the  air*flower ;  of  Venus^ 
for  one  of  the  cramp^footed  deities  of  China ;  and  of  Hades  for 
the  Chinese  paradise — but  this  last  flourish  he  got  from  Dr.  Mor- 
rison, whose  English  is  pretty  much  of  the  same  stamp  with  that 
ofMr.  Thoms. 

This  epic  poem,  we  are  told,  is  '  much  read  by  persons  of  both 
teas;'  and  the  ^  reviewers  (that  is,  our  worshipful  brethren  the 
Chinese  reviewers)  have  passed  high  encomiums  on  it/  The 
poet,  it  seems,  never  having  heard  but  of  one  extraordinary  in- 
stance of  love,  felt  an  irresistible  impulse  to  sing  and  laud  it  in 
nuelodious  monosyllables.  Love  indeed,  as  we  have  hinted  before, 
must  be  a  rare  passion  in  China.  Mutual  regard  and  respect 
nuqr  perchance  spring  up  after  marriage,  but  the  young  rosy  god 
never  presides  over  &at  ceremony  except  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions like  the  present,  where  a  female  being  surprised  into  the 
company  of  a  man,  contrary  to  the  rules  of  decorum  as  laid  down 
by  ancient  sages,  is  still,  mirabile  dictu !  able  to  resist  his  im- 
proper solicitations.  The  story,  of  which  we  shall  give  a  short 
sketch,  begins,  according  to  our  notions,  somewhat  more  whimsi- 
cally than  poetically,  as  follows : — 

f  <  As  geese  are  known  to  walk  alone,  so  did  Leangy  not  having 
a  brother.^  This  Leang^  the  hero  of  the  epic,  becomes  tired  oi 
bis  solitary  and  brother-lacking  home ;  and  being  desirous  of 
fame,  and  at  the  same  time  of  visiting  the  city  of  CAang-c&ou^, 
celebrated  for  its  schools  and  its  beautiful  women,  obtains  his 
mother's  permission  to  set  out  on  his  travels ;  she  consents,  and 
he  is  recommended  by  her  to  his  aunt  Heaou,  who  has  her  resi- 
dence in  that  famous  city.  This  good  old  dame  introduces  Leang^ 
to  'her  son,  his  cousin,  whom  she  candidly  describes  as  *  a  stupid, 
doltish  boy.'  It  happened  to  be  the  old  lady's  natal  day,  the 
observance  of  which  m  China  is  always  attended  with  great  fes- 
tivity, and  sometimes  with  a  few  irregularities ;  it  was  therefore 
excusable  in  the  two  cousins  to  take  a  little  wine  more  than 
usual.  Several  relatives  of  the  family  had  assembled  in  the  house, 
and  among  others  a  niece  of  the  old  lady,  the  heroine  of  the 
Epic,  (or  one  of  them,  for  there  are  two— nay,  verily,  foul^^) 
by  name  Yaotirseen;  but  as  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  never  per- 
mitted to  associate  in  the  same  apartment,  the  hero  and  she  had 
not  been  introduced  to  each  Qther.    Whep,  however,  Leang  and 
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die  '  <ioUirii  boy'  bad  fioished  their  bottle^  tbe  foitaer  took't 
atroll  by  moonlight  into  the  garden,  where  he  was  gveeted  with 
<  shouts  of  laughter/  which  he  persuaded  himself  ^  must  doidM- 
less  come  from  some  gay  lass  /  and,  accordingly,  on  Bdvanciag 
towards  a  pavilion,  he  espied  ^  several  girU  walking  to  and  fro 
among  the  flowers/     He  perceived  besides  within  the  pavilioB 

*  two  lovely  young  women  sitting  tittering  while  ploying  at  choii.^ 
Lean^  at  once  took  courage,  but  *  little  did  he  think  that,  whik 
surprising  tbe  ladies,  he  would  be  smitten  by  a  gboce  of  the  %yn  c' 
however,  tbe  *  almond  eyes,'  the  '  red  dot  on  the  chin,'  '  the  ek*- 
gant  form  enough  to  break  the  heart  of  man,'  '  tbe  golden  lilies 
which  exceeded  not  three  inches,'  '  the  smiling  countenance'  of 
one  of  the  damsels— these  fatal  charms  speedily  made  him  ^  as 
one  death-smitten.'    The  ladies,  however,  hastily  threw  down  the 

*  drafts,'  and,  as  in  Chinese  duty  bound,  ran  away.  '  iftss  Ye&w- 
seeny*  for  the  fair  enchantress  was  no  other,  after  soolding  the 
maids  for  letting  a  man  into  the  garden,  took  care,  of  county 
to  send  one  of  them  back  to  fetch  the  chess4M>ard ;  and  she,  alaa, 
took  care  to  fall  in  with  the  ^  death-smitten'  swain,  which  b 
just  what  would  have  happened  in  other  countries  besides  Chitta; 
and  after  a  good  deal  of  parley,  in  which  the  sly  maid  assured 
him  his  case  was  desperate,  *  for  the  secluded  ladies  have  beea 
taught  to  remain  as  unsullied  as  icicles,'  poor  Lecmg  is  hsh  so/iMy 
in  hopeless  despair  of  ever  finding  the  way  '  over  the  blue  bridge.' 
The  hero,  as  may  be  supposed,  had  no  sleep  that  night,  ud 
the  departure  of  the  young  lady  to  her  own  home,  the  next  day, 
4hrew  him  into  a  state  of  melancholy,  '  as  acute  to  him  apcending 
asunder  of  the  intestines.'  His  wordiy  aunt  did  all  she  could  to 
console  him,  and  in  particular  ordered  wine  to  be  brouf^t,  but, 
according  to  Mr.  Thoms's  anti-metrical  translation,  *  he  lazily  lifted 
the  golden  goblet  to  taste  its  contents.' 

At  length  he  determines  to  follow  his  mistress ;  and  fiadiog, 
by  great  good  luck,  that  the  house  which  adjoined  hers  was 
«mpty,  hires  it.  It  has  a  spacious  garden,  which  he  cansei 
to  be  planted  and  arranged  in  the  usual  manner,  taking  care  In 
ittve  a  weeping  willow  on  each  side  of  the  fish-pond.  His  consin 
Heou,  the  *  doltish  boy,'  introduces  him  to  General  Ycmg^  the 
father  of  the  young  lady,  from  whom  the  two  youths  meet  with 
the  most  friendly  reception ;  and  the  General  is  civil  enough,  on 
returning  his  visit,  to  propose  to  Mr.  Ltang  that,  in  order  to  live 
'upon  the  most  friendly  and  intimate  footing,  a  door  of  oommaid- 
cation  shoukl  be  opened  between  the  two  gardens.  Indeed,  tbe  old 
commander  had  immediately  conceived  the  idea  of  bringing  about  a 
match  between  his  daughter  and  Leang,  but  felt  some  dittcui^  in 
proposing  ^  it,    Leang,  on  his.part^  is  deUnmaed.  talose  ao  time 
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in  buniig  die  door  made^  lest  the  old  gentleman  nught  cbange  hb 
mind.  An  oppcNrtunity  Boon  presented  itself  of  breathing  soft 
whisperings  into  the  ear  of  one  of  Yeotb-seen^s  maids,  who  at  first 
gave  him  little  encouragement  to  hope  for  a  return  of  love,  but 
observing  his  grief,  at  length  '  her  little  heart  had  become  com- 
plaisant to  his  earnest  request,'  end  she  promised  to  endeavour  to 
pry  into  her  mistress's  mind ;  desirous,  however,  that  he  should 
consider  the  issue  as  very  uncertain,  $h»  hints  that  the  mind  of  a 
young  lady  is  always  somewhat  like  *  the  clouds,  which  depend  on 
the  wind  for  what  direction  they  take ;'  and,  lastly,  makes  u#e  of  a 
simile  which,  we  confess,  is  beyond  our  comprehension ; — '  As,  in 
tienr  nights,  when  the  water  is  cold,  the  fish  are  unable  to  spring 
U>  the  bite,  so  the  union  of  the  blooming  youth  and  painted  miss 
may  never  be  consunmiated  :'  all  of  which,  we  may  observe,  the 
Chinese  poet  expresses  in  fourteen  monosyllables » 

Y€Ou^eeH*s  heart  is  melted  with  the  tale  of  her  lover's  distress 
as  communicated  by  the  maid ;  and  while  contemplating  the  full 
moon,  she  takes  occasion  to  reflect  on  the  difler^nce  between  the 
fete  of  mankind  and  diat  of  the  luminary,  the  one  enjoying  a  con- 
stant succession  of  total  darkness  and  full  splendour,  the  other 
incapable  of  renovation :  thus  also,  in  the  vegetable  part  of  the 
creation,  '  the  blighted  willows  will  again  experience  the  return 
of  spring ;  but  man,  as  yet,  when  old,  has  never  become  young/ 
Hiding  ejaculated  a- few  more  discoveries  of  this  kind,  while  waLk**- 
ing  in  the  garden,  she  meets  with  young  Leang^  when  a  regular 
declaration  of  love-  takes  place  between  the  parties,  who  are  both 
ready  to  have  the  nuptial  tie  bound  at  once»  though  some  scruple 
remained  with  the  lady  on  the  score  of  etiquette,  owing  to  die  want 
of  a  negotiator,  or,  as  Mr.  Thoms  calls  him  or  her,  a  f^o-between* 
Leangf  urging  his  suit,  assures  her  that  he  must  die  it  he  cannot 
obtain  her  hand,  for  he  can  no  longer  either  eat  his  rice  or  drink 
bis  tea,  and  ^  his  flesh  and  bones  (so  says  Mr.  Thorns)  are  reduced 
to  a  skeleton ;' — ^moreover,  diathe  '  sits  frost-bitten  before  a  heart- 
breaking lamp ;' — and  that '  firigidness  by  day  scarcely  needs  t^ 
be  regarded,  but  by  night,  whilst  sleeping  alone,  it  is  insupport^- 
able ;' — on  hearing  these  and  niany  other  lamentations  of  a  similar 
kmd,  the  young  lady  consents  that  they  shall  take  a  mutual  oath 
of  constancy,  which  is  accordingly  sealed  forthwith  with  invoca* 
tions  to  the  goddess  of  love  and  the  burning  of  three  sticks  of 
incense*  '  Ye  hills  and  seas,  and  ye  spacious  earth,  and  vast 
heaven,  witness  this  our  oadi,  and  involve  us  in  distress,  if  we 
imitate  not  the  virtuous  ancients !'  Such  is  the  whimsical  manner 
in  vrfiicfa  Mr.  Thorns  has  rendered  ridiculous  even  the  best  pa»- 
aacBs  in  the  poem. 

Young  Lecmgfhmnf  advanoed  thiM  &ri  pressed  hii  iiuit  fisr 
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greater  favours,  but  met  with  a  suitable  repulse  from  th^  \fAjj 
who  appears  to  be  fully  sensible  of  what  is  due  to  female  honour 
and  dignity. 

^  From  a  child/  she  says,  *  I  have  been  taught  to  detest  base  vicioui 
women.  I  will  not  consent  to  your  wish.  I  advise  you,  with  diligence 
to  pursue  your  studies,  thereby  acquire  fame,  and  early  decide  on  our 
wedding,  when  you  will  wait  on  my  father  and  mother/ 

In  the  meantime  Leang^s  father,  without  his  consent,  or  even 
knowledge,  had  settled  a  marriage  for  our  hero,  according  to  die 
custom  of  China,  with  the  daughter  of  his  friend  Lew,  though  the 
parties  most  interested  had  never  seen  each  other^  which  is  also 
according  to  custom :  this  damsel's  name  was  Yuh-king.  Leang^ 
on  hearing  this,  is  sorely  vexed:  swears  he  will  throw  his  themes 
into  the  river,  and  burn  his  books  of  poetry  and  prose.  '  Like 
geese,'  he  finds  himself  destii^ed  *  to  walk  alone.'  '  Tea  and  food 
(says  he)  is  now  become  to  me  unpleasant  and  insipid;  had  I  veal 
or  lamb,  with  excellent  wines,  with  whom  could  1  pledge  V  He 
knew  but  too  well  that  paternal  authority  must  be  obeyed, — 
diat  at  best  there  was  no  chance  of  his  ever  obtaining  the  object 
of  his  heart  without  his  father's  consent.  '  I  now  regret,*  says  he, 
*  our  vow,  which  was  to  endure  with  the  sea  and  mountains,  for  I 
have  no  hope  of  ever  having  a  companion  within  the  bed-curtains.' 
Yaovrseen,  on  her  part,  was  not  less  distressed,  and  pious^  At* 
termined,  with  all  due  sympathy,  to  throw  away  her  paint  and 
cosmetics,  and  to  cast  her  ornaments  into  die  fire,  to  break  her 
looking-glass  and  destroy  her  lute,  to  shave  her  head  and  become 
a  nun.  Her  father.  General  Yang,  was,  about  this  time,  com- 
manded by  the  emperor  to  repair  to  the  capital,  where  he  re- 
ceived further  orders  to  proceed  inunediately  to  a  distant  pro- 
vince against  the  Hoo  rebels.  On  his  departure  he  sends  his 
wife  and  daughter  Yaou-seen  to  reside  with  a  friend. 

Leang,  shortly  after  these  changes,  resolves  to  return  to  Chang- 
chow,  having,  according  to  Mr.Thoms's  phraseology,  'become  silly, 
and  unable  to  manage  his  affairs.'  Here  all  appeared  desolate ; 
not  a  creature  was  to  be  seen,  '  save  the  lonely  gardener,  who 
was  sitting  m  the  shade  of  the  willows.'  From  him  he  learned 
the  departure  of  the  general  for  the  capital,  and  the  removal  of  his 
mistress.  News  now  arrived  of  General  Tang's  being  surrounded 
by  the  enemy.  Here  is  another  cause  of  distress  for  his  lovely 
daughter.  Leang,  however,  being  joined  by  his  cousin  jGTeou,  is 
at  last  persuaded  to  rouse  himself  from  his  goosely  melancbdy, 
and  to  study  with  him  for  a  high  literary  degree.  They  bodi 
succeed ;  which  brings  Leang  to  the  capital.  There,  as  good 
luck  would  have  it,  his  apartment  happens  to  look  into  the  Han-lta 
garden;  m  which  Ye^u-seen  happens  to  be  residii^* 
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One"  evening,  as  he  is  walking  in  the  shrubbery,  he  hears  the 
rustling  of  silks  and  a  female  voice,  and  looking  over  a  wall, 
discovers  his  mistress  sitting  by  the  side  of  a  iishpond,  over- 
whelmed with  woe,  and  wiping  the  tears  from  her  eyes.  He 
hastens  to  her;  a  pathetic  scene  takes  place.  Leangy  seeing 
Teou-seen  full  of  grief  for  her  father's  misfortune,  and  deprived 
of  all  hope  of  an  union  with  him,  betrothed  as  he  was  to  another, 
endeavours  to  assuage  her  sorrows,  and  resolves  to  proceed  to  the 
assistance  of  Yang.  Having  put  on  his  seven-league  boots,  *  I 
will  now,  (says  he,)  go  and  seize  the  three-cubit  dragon-sword, 
and  from  gratitude  to  you  will  I  exterminate  the  insurgents. 
On  rescuing  your  father  I  will  hasten  to  return  home ;  thereby 
ennoble  myself,  that  our  union  may  be  consummated/  Yeow 
seeii,  somewhat  reluctantly,  consented  to  his  proposal ;  after  which 
diey  tore  themselves  asunder,  and  Leang  hastened  to  the  scene 
of  .action,  where  he  was  soon  surrounded  by  the  rebels,  and  a 
report  was  spread  of  his  having  fallen  in  battle.  This  sad  news 
reached  both  Yeou-seen  and  his  other  betrothed  bride,  Yuh-king. 
The  grief  of  the  former  knew  no  bounds.  *  Night  after  nicht 
she  continued  to  weep  till  dawn  of  day,  when  the  succeedmg 
aay  till  night  was  accompanied  by  tears,'  Nor  was  YvJi-king 
a  bit  less  distressed,  though  she  had  never  seen  her  betrothed* 
In  vain  her  maids  endeavour  to  console  her  with  the  idea  of  ano»- 
tlier  husband ;  she  remains  inexorable :  her  parents  insisted  on 
Ker  forming  a  new  contract,  to  avoid  which,  she  one  night  throws 
herself  into  the  river ;  but  fortune  interferes  in  the  shape  of  an 
old  officer  dwelling  in  his  boat,  who  picks  the  lovelorn  lady  up, 
and,  being  childless,  adopts  her  as  his  daughter. 

HeoUy  the  cousin  of  Leang^  hearing  in  the  meantime  of  the  un- 
fortunate situation  of  the  emperor's  troops,  applies  to  be  employed 
on  this  hazardous  enterprise,  and  is  sent  with  reinforcements 
against  the  rebels ;  he  soon  discovers  that  Yang  and  Leang  are 
both  alive,  but  closely  besieged,  and  he  contrives  to  communicate 
with  them  by  shooting  arrows  charged  with  letters.  In  the  end, 
the  loyalists  succeed  in  defeating  the  rebels,  and  return  all  to- 
gether to  the  capital  in  triumph.  The  emperor  is  so  pleased 
with  their  success,  that  he  confers  on  them  the  highest  honours ; 
orders  Yang  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Leang,  which  of 
dourse  is  highly  agreeable  to  all  parties ;  and  they  are  as  happy, 
according  to  Mr. Thorns,  as  'fish  in  water.' 

This  happiness,  however,  was  for  a  moment  threatened  with  some 
interruption.  The  old  officer  who  had  picked  up  Yuh-king  out 
of  the  river,  now  presented  a  petition  to  the  emperor,  stating  her 
cade,  and  claiming  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract  in  which  her 
heart  was  for  ever  bound  up.    The  emperor's  decree  was  speedily 
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made  known,  which  was,  that  Leang  should  contract  a  second 
marriage,  and  consider  the  two  wives  as  one,  and  that  both 
shonld  be  raised  to  ladies  of  tfie  first  rank.  On  this  '  unac- 
countable affair*  being  communicated  to  Yeou-seeny  she  very 
condescendingly  said  to  her  husband,  'Sii^ce  you  and  I  are 
united  by  marriage,  it  would  be  improper  for  me  to  advise  yon 
to  do  what  is  virrong.  My  husband,  act  agreeable  with  the 
sovereign's  wHI,  and  five  happy  in  conjugal  union — ^your  slave  wiH 
be  content  in  being  only  your  lady  at  call  ;'♦  to  which  General 
Leang  smiling,  as  well  he  might,  made  answer, — '  In  the  world 
there  are  few  such  loving  wives  as  yoti  to  be  met  with.'  The  two 
wives,  it  seems,  '  esteemed  each  other  as  sisters,  and  dwelt  m 
harmony  without  the  least  jealousy.'  But  this  is  not  all.  The 
poet  had  to  dispose  of  Yetnih^een's  two  maids,  by  whose  means 
she  first  became  acqulutited  With  Leatig.  An  European  bard 
would  have  taken  care  to  provide  a  couple  of  smart  lacqneys  to 
supply  this  emergency,  but  it  would  seem  there  are  no  such  ani- 
mals in  China :  Leang  was,  therefore,  in  gratitude  bound  to  take 
pity  on  these  two  active  instruments ;  and  '  Yunrheang  and  PA- 
yue^  also  became  his  *  women  of  call,'  who,  with  his  wives,  were 
each,  in  due  time,  *  delivered  of  a  fine  boy.'  The  poet,  hann^ 
thus  brought  his  long  story  to  a  fruitful  conclusion,  by  rewarding 
Leang  with  four  contemporaneous  wives  and  four  hopeful  boy«, 
assures  his  readers  that,  *  From  that  time  forward,  all  that  dwelt 
within  his  house  being  happy,  prosperity  incessantly  continued 
to  smile  on  him.' 

♦  Mr.  Thoms's '  lady  at  call*  it  a  ftecond  or  inferior  wife,  a  piece  of  household  staf 
quite  common  among  the  Chinese  of  every  rank.  That  the  reader  Biay  judge  of  the  drffi* 
cutties  of  rendering  this  singular  and  very  meagre  language,  and  at  the  same  time  of  Mr. 
Thoms's  qualifications  to  overcome  them,  we  will  here  give  a  verbal  translation  of  this 
passage p.  243. 
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It  is  rather  unfortunate  for  the  credit  of  Chinese  poetry  among 
English  readers,  to  have  met  with  so  incompetent  a  translator 
18  this;  and,  for  his  own  credit's  sake,  we  would  seriously 
ftdvise  him  to  relinquish  his  Chinese  studies,  at  least  until  be  has 
made  himself  better  acquainted  with  his  own  language.  Till 
then  we  would  therefore  recommend  him  to  adhere  to  the  mecha-* 
nical  operation  of  casting  and  arranging  the  symbolical  characters 
for  the  press,  and  to  abstain  from  venturing  '  beyond  die  last.' 
Sorely  as  such  advice  may  be  thought  to  militate  against  the 
liberal  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  '  march  of  intellect,'  which  is  to 
coBvert  our  shoe-makers  and  tailors  into  philosophers  and  poli<* 
ticiaos,  we  are  firmly  persuaded  it  is  the  l^st  that  can  be  oftisred 
to  Mn  Peter  Pering  Thorns. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  State  Trials;  or  a  Collection  of  the  most  interest* 
ing  Trials  prior  to  the  Revolution  of  1688.  Reviewed  and 
Illustrated  by  Samuel  March  Philhpps,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner 
Temple.     1826. 

«.  HoweWs  State  Trials.    Vol.  XXXIII.     1826. 

T^HE  well-known  compilation  of  Messrs.  Howell,  now  continued 
to  the  present  reign,  has  been  justly  esteemed  in  the  several 
stages  of  its  progress,  as  containing  great  stores  of  legal  knowledge^ 
and  supplying  many  valuable  illustrations  of  our  domestic  history* 
It  has  this  further  use,  (which  is  well  pointed  out  in  the  work  of 
Mr.  Phillipps,  but  might  have  been  far  more  amply  and  regularly 
elucidated  by  so  able  a  writer,)  that  it  furnishes  means  of  tracing 
satisfactorily  those  revolutions  in  the  practice  of  our  criminal  Idw, 
which  are  but  imperfectly  accounted  for  by  the  most  accurate  chro- 
nicle of  statutes  and  decisions,  and  which  have  sometimes  esta- 
blished themselves  vrithout  any  formal  sanction  by  either.  We 
Diust  consult  the  history  of  trials  to  understand  how  doctrines  have, 
from  time  to  time,  fluctuated  with  the  prevailing  passion — the  fear^ 
resentment,  or  enthusiasm  of  the  day ;  how  maxims  of  justice,  now 
held  inviolable,  have  been  negligently  disused  or  despotically  over- 
borne ;  and  again,  how  equitable  and  wise  rules  have  regained  or 
insensibly  acquired  ascendency  when  favoured  by  a  mild  and  set- 
tled government,  and  a  composed  state  of  popular  feeling,  by  a 
general  advance  in  knowledge,  by  a  growing  deference  to  public 
opinion,  by  enlightened  and  independent  practice  in  the  courts, 
and,  sometimes,  by  the  influence  and  exertions  of  individual  judges. 
No  person  can  look  into  die  series  of  trials  remarked  upoti  by 
Mr.  Phillipps,  from  the  case  of  Throckmorton  in  1554  to  that  of 
Ae  Seven  Bishops^  without  feeling  astonishment  at  the  oontraat 
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exhibited  between  the  loose,  inconsistent,  and  arbitrary  aolioMof 
criminal  justice  exemplified  in  those  proceedings,  and  the  Sj^stem 
in  all  essential  points  so  irreproachable,  which  by  degrees  becaand 
settled  after  the  Revolution.  And  this  reformation  will  appear 
the  more  striking  when  we  consider  (without  underrating  die 
effect  of  some  justly-celebrated  acts  of  the  legislature)  how  few 
important  alterations  were  required  in  the  form  and  letter  of  the 
law  to  effect  so  great  a  change  in  its  practice.  Indeed  if  we 
turn,  for  illustration's  sake,  to  some  of  the  more  remarkable  in- 
stances  in  which  perverse  doctrines  and  oppressive  conduct  were 
adopted  by  the  courts  in  days  of  evil  precedent,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  blame  is  much  less  frequendy  attributable  to  the  law 
itself,  than  to  misconceptions  of  its  spirit  and  oe^ct  of  its  esta- 
blished rules. 

Among  the  most  striking  features  of  the  earlier  State  Triab 
(beginning  our  survey  from  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary)  is  the  fre- 
quent and  zealous  struggle  of  the  court  and  prosecutors  to  extort 
acknowledgments  from  the  prisoner,  a  proceeding  repugnant  not 
only  to  the  more  enlightened  sense  of  justice  prevailing  in  modem 
days,  but  to  one  of  the  first  principles  of  the  law.  it  is  the  re- 
proach of  a  century,  part  of  which,  no  Englishman  would  willingly 
caU  barbarous,  that  torture  itself  was  occasionally  employed  to 
force  evidence  or  confession  from  persons  under  connnement ; 
though,  indeed,  a  declaration,  published  by  order  of  Burleigh  in 
1684,  states  it  to  have  been  administered  at  that  period  *  in  as 
charitable  a  manner  as  such  a  thing  might  be,"  and  James  Ae  First 
writes  that  it  was  never  used  but  in  cases  of  high  treason.  This 
justly  detested  practice  was  at  no  time  authorized  by  our  courts  of 
law,  but  they  sanctioned  a  kindred  abuse,  when  defendants,  in  the 
hour  of  trial,  tottering  between  life  and  death,  were  urged  to  self- 
accusation  by  die  united  importunity  of  counsel  and  judges,  h 
the  case  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  Serjeant  Stauntbrd,  the 
advocate  for  the  crown,  addresses  the  prisoner  thus  :-^*  There- 
fore, Throckmorton,  since  this  matter  is  so  manifest,  and  the  evi- 
dence so  apparent,  I  would  advise  you  to  confess  your  fenlt,  and 
submit  yourself  to  the  Queen's  mercy.'  '  How  say  you,'  asks 
Chief  Justice  Bromley,  *  Will  you  confess  the  matter  ?  and  it  will 
be  best  for  you/  Sir  Nicholas  preferred  standing  on  his  defence, 
and  was  acquitted. 

It  was  consistent  with  the  English  character  that  prisonofl^ 
harassed  by  diese  irregular  appeals,  should  frequently  repel  tfaa 
attack  with  courage  and  acrimony.  Sometimes,  indeed,  th«y 
themselves  became  the  assailants.  It  appears  to  have  been  Ite 
unchecked  practice  of  the  accusing  counsel  to  pause  at  audi 
periods  as  they  judged  convenient  in  die  development  of  their  rian, 
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Mid  address  the  court,  Jury,  or  defendant  on  the  effect  of  the  evi- 
dence. Men  contending  for  life  naturally  struggled  for  a  share 
of  the  same  license ;  and  thus  were  raised  those  desultory  debates, 
often  leading  to  skirmishes  of  vituperation,  which  in  the  older 
state  trii^ls  give  so  strange  an  aspect  of  confusion  to  die  M'hole 
proceedings.  The  conflict  between  Coke  and  Raleigh  (one  of 
the  passages  in  whidi  history  rivals  the  best  works  of  fiction)  has 
long  been  famous,  and,  thanks  to  the  preternatural  acuteness  of 
Shakspeare's  editors,  we  may  if  we  please  believe  that  the  cele- 
brated '  diou'  of  Sir  Edward  on  that  occasion  gives  rise  to  a  jest 
in  Twelfth  Night.  The  trial  of  Sir  Christopher  Blunt  and  some 
other  accomplices  in  the  Earl  of  Essex's  insurrection  is  a  scene  of 
unrestrained  disorder.  We  find  the  attorney-general,  Coke,  press- 
ing Sir  Christopher  (who  was  ultimately  executed)  to  a  full  con- 
fession, and  threatening,  unless  it  be  made,  *  to  prove  him  guilty 
of  the  earl's  death;'  we  have  Chief  Justice  Popham  (who  presided 
at  the  trial  as  a  commissioner,  and  passed  the  sentence)  demand- 
ing of  Blunt  why,  during  the  transactions  at  Essex  House,  his 
party  *  stood  at  the  great  chamber-door,  with  muskets  charged- 
and  matches  in  their  hands,  which,  throu^  the  key-hole,  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  said,  he  discerned  ;'*  and  tibe  name  of  one  prisoner 
being  Cuffe,  Mr.  Attorney,  with  great  humour,  promises  to  give 
him  a  cu^ that  shall  set  him  down.  A  graver  and  more  solemnly 
inquisitorial  proceeding  is  that  against  Henry  Garnet  for  promoting 
the  Gunpowder  Plot :  the  prisoner  is  questioned,  confiited,  and 
exhorted  into  destruction  with  a  zeal,  no  doubt,  inflamed  by  the 
king's  presence  (for  James  himself  attended) ;  and  we  almost  forget 
that  we  are  reading  of  a  trial  by  the  law  of  England,  till  reminded 
of  it  by  the  mention  of  a  jury  and  a  verdict. 

The  practice  of  interrogating  prisoners,  which  is  now  so  scru- 
pulously avoided,  fell  into  disuse  after  the  Revolution,  but  not 
immediately,  for  it  was  resorted  to  even  by  that  upright  and  manly 
Judge,  Sir  John  Holt,  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Ashton,  for  treason, 
in  1690 ;  and  those  of  Parkyns,  Cranbume,  and  Lowick,  in  I696 : 
another  instance  occurs,  five  years  later,  in  the  proceedings  against 
Captain  Kidd,  for  piracy,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  multiply  ex- 
amples. We  cannot  suppose  that  the  custom  would  have  sur- 
vived so  long,  if  its  exercise  in  preceding  times  had  been  always 
injurious  and  oppressive,  or  had  often  produced  such  scenes  as 
that  cited  by  Mr.  Phillips,  from  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Gaunt.  It  is 
probable,  tiiat  in  many  cases  the  aim  of  such  examinations  was 
merely  to  obtain  fi-om  the  accused  a  more  full  and  regular  state- 
ment of  his  defence  than  his  own  recollection  woiild  have  fur- 

♦  On  the  trial  of  Hacker  the  Hegicide  two  of  the  commissioners  were  examined  upon 
tmAif  but  did  not  act  in  the  case  afterwards  as  judges* 
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nished)  by  leading  him  in  detail  to  tbe  several  pf^ts  leqnimig 
explanation.  In  the  trial  of  Count  Coningsmarky  for  the  murder 
of  Mr.  Thynn,  this  is  evidently  done  with  a  disposition  favourable 
to  the  prisoner.*  But  it  too  frequently  happened  that  judges, 
who  perhaps  intended  to  follow  the  course  we  have  described, 
forsook  the  line  of  simple  interrogation,  and  allowed  themselves 
to  cross-examine  and  contradict  the  defendant,  to  argue  with  him 
upon  the  evidence,  and  to  refute  his  attempts  at  justification. 
Holt  himself  was  guilty  of  these  faults  on  the  occasions  already 
alluded  to. 

We  cordially  agree  in  the  opinion  supported  by  Mr.  Pbillippi) 
against  Mr.  Bentham,  that  the  questiomng  of  prisoners  is  a  prac- 
tice rightly  discontinued  by  our  couits.  If  men  ought  not  to  be 
compelled  by  direct  means  to  criminate  themselves,  we  know 
not  why  they  should  be  driven  to  do  so  by  a  circuitous  course.  A 
defendant  examined  in  presence  of  the  jury  runs  great  risk  of 
being  tried  rather  by  his  manner  and  demeanour  than  by  the 
evidence.  A  few  imperfect  or  seemingly  inconsistent  replies,  or 
the  withholding  of  some  required  explanation,  may,  under  such 
circumstances,  excite  a  fatal^  and  yet,  possibly,  a  groundless 
prejudice.  If  the  answers  are  prompt  and  fluent  where  the  case 
is  suspicious,  it  is  natural  (as  many  passages  in  the  State  Trials 
will  show)  that  a  contest  of  ingenuity  should  arise  between  the 
court  and  defendant,  and  the  temper  and  impartiality  of  a  jud^ 
are  placed  in  too  much  hazard  when  he  becomes  the  antagoniit 
of  the  prisoner. 

The  rule  of  our  common  law,  so  jusfly  esteemed,  and  now  so 
jealously  maintained,  except  in  one  or  two  cases  of  plain  neces- 
sity, that  no  man  shall  be  endangered  by  testimony  given  b  his 
absence^  or  without  oath,  was  very  negligently  observed  before 
the  Revolution,  though  fortified,  in  case  of  treason^  by  a  strong 
legislative  provision.  '  The  receiving  of  confessions  as  evidence 
against  third  persons,'  says  Mr.  Phillipps,  *  appears  to  have  beea 
an  inveterate  practice  through  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth.  James, 
and  Charles  the  First.'  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  convicted  ©a 
the  information  of  Lord  Cobham,  produced  in  writings  and  com- 
municated by  piecemeal  to  the  jury,  at  the  discretion  of  the  At- 
torney-General, who  might  have  brought  forward  the  witness  in 
person.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  attainted  of  high  treason  m 
1571,  upon  proof,  consisting,  for  the  greater  part^  of  other  mea's 

*  Mr.  Justice  ^yre  addresses  a  defendant  thus,  io  1690;  '  Mr.  Ashton,  because  yM 
cannot  reply  again  upon  my  Lord  Chief  Justice)  after  he  has  summed  op  tbe  eridiBCii 
there's  another  thin^  that  I  would  put  you  in  mind  of,  that  you  may  give  an  answer  to 
h,  kc.>  See,  too,  Uie  character  of  Holt,  by  Sir  Bichard  Steele,  which  wiU  be  qnqted 
hereafter. 
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ad^owledgmetitsi  depositioni,  and  letters.  He  6{teB,  but  in 
vaia,  desired  to  be  confronted  with  persons  then  livings  whose 
written  testimony  was  used  against  hun,  and  one  of  whom  waa 
actually  in  court.  On  the  trial  of  Sir  Jervis  Elwes^  for  assist- 
ing in  the  murder  of  Overbury,  Chief-Justice  Coke  produced 
from  his  bosom  a  confession  of  one  Franklin,  taken  by  himself 
that  momingy  and  read  it  to  the  jury,  as  a  reply  to  the  pri« 
soner's  defence.  It  throws  an  additional  shade  of  iniquity  over 
the  proceedings  in  Norfolk's  case,  that  a  confession  extorted 
by  the  rack  was  among  the  documents  adduced  for  the  crown. 
We  scarcely  need  observe,  that  in  modem  times  an  acknowledg- 
ment procured  even  by  the  slightest  intimidaticm  is  never  listened 
to;  and  it  was  determined,  in  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  if  such 
a  point  required  determining,  that  confessions  are  evidence 
against  those  only  who  make  them. 

The  statute  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  requiring,  that  on  prosecti- 
tions  for  treason,  two  accusers  should  be  personally  produced^ 
irery  soon  fell  into  neglect.  Its  protection  was  repeatedly  denied^ 
on  the  pretext  that  a  law  of  Philip  and  Mary  had  repealed  ity 
but  Throckmorton  insisted  on  it  without  success,  before  diat 
act  had  passed.  His  prosecutors  do  not  appear  to  have  givea 
any  answer  on  this  point;  they  had  little  appetite  for  that  close 
legal  disputation  which  the  prisoner  indefetigably  urged  upon 
them,  and  vnth  which  the  Attorney-General  at  last  felt  himself 
so  annoyed,  that  he  protested  he  vras  never  interrupted  thus  in 
his  life.  *  I  never  knew  any,'  says  he,  *  thus  suffered  to  talk  ar 
this  prisoner  is  suffered — some  of  us  will  come  no  more  at  the 
bar  an'  we  be  thui  handled.'  The  supposed  repeal  of  King* 
Edward's  statute  was  grounded  on  a  complaint  like  that  stated 
by  Burnet  against  the  still  more  beneficial  act  of  William  the 
Third — that  it  was  a  hard  law  for  the  crown,  and  would  rendeir 
men  too  safe  in  treasons.  But  the  statute  of  Edward  gradually 
recovered  its  credit  in  Ae  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  was  at  length  formally  recognized  as  still  in  force,  on  the 
trial  of  the  unfortunate  Lord  Stafford. 

A  decision  of  the  first  year  of  Mary's  reign  had  provided,  con4 
veniently  enough,  for  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  second  witness. 
It  was  held  in  Thomas's  case*,  that  the  defendant  having  uttered 
a  treasonable  expression,  which  the  hearer  by  his  desire  commu 
tiicated  to  a  third  persotl,  who  reported  it  to  another,  and  he  again 
to  a  fifth ;  the  auditors  at  second,  third,  and  fourth  hand  were  alt 
receivable  as  accusers.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  further  use 
was  made  of  this  commodious  doctrine;  but  the  negligent,  and, 

•  Dyer's  Reporti;  t  W.     The  reporter's  sutcmcnt,  howercr,  if  scanty,  anil  not 
▼try  dear, 
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ikkt  taints  th«"ty^o<^dh)g8  bf  4lil^  ctHhim  't(AtM,'^aoiihi6'\ 
^bttil^ralivdy  hrt*?  pferiod.  The  titUs  of  RuWdt^Wdbf  Al^Wi 
Sydney  aterd  dfegVftcd\il  insftatlces  df  U:idtiiMmy  M'M^Aei^^d'm 
-MMhitted  td  "Ih^  Juty,  in  s^it^  of  VeifacAiitWAce  ttWd'  A^  yH^ 
ik)tterfr;'and  tti^  I3am^  irregulmt^  t)i^Vii(ng''in^^ailt^  ^MM^rcfWli^ 
J^(%iil^ht"<^b)cr  discerned,  either  ff6m  tk>litieal  or^ttlijr '<^ 
^miti^e^/tokd^j^krture  fromjiistide*.'         '♦  "  i:..    i-i 

A  kind  of  testimony,  distinguishable  from  that  properly 'dflkU 

ll^airsay,  biit  ^ually  Radons',    Biid   afdkilitteil'^'tvMi  the  same 

^tKty,  was  the  evidence  of  wdrds  used/ br  acts 'doti^y  by  ^MiMte 

tWbo  were  presumed  to'be  in  some  mannej'*  coita^terf  Mith  the 

^pris6ner,  although  it  did  hot^apifear  that  the  htfigtiage^  6r  cdriddct 

TOMsted  on  had  received  any  sahctioki  frdim  him,  'd^  ^had'  eV^ 

«ome  to  his  knowledge.     Thus,  in  Rale%h's  case,  pfb^iVT  Was 

ttdduced  of  a  person  hating  said  at  Lisbon  that  Don  Ralei^4iiid 

-Do»  Cobham  would  cut  tfie  king's  thtoat.     Sir  Edward^eole 

Ultewed  the  profligate  epistles  addressed  t6  Rocbesteir  byti^'EM 

ot  l^orthamjiton  to  be  read  on  behalf  of  the  crown,  agiUnst'Sl' 

Jietvis'EIwes;  and  Mr.  PhiHipps  points  out,  among  theimqiihies 

^Msed  oif  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Strafford,  that  expres^idns 

•let  fall  by  Sir  George  Wentworth  and  Sir  George  Rt^ifk-Wet^ 

taken  as  evidence  against  the  accused,  because  Ratcliflfe  Wdii*  liis 

•  ^cho,*  and  WentM^orth  his  '  creature.'  •  ' 

^    it  has,  indeed,  been  laid  down  as  established  law  in  HardjN 

«nd  other  modem  cases,  that  where  a  conspiracy  is  prbved  to 

-eki^t,  and  the  defendant  to  be  a  partaker  in  it^  ai^fbing  done  ot 

said  By  his  confederates,  in  prosecution  6f  fl^  <ktefaitm  desigi^ 

H  evidence  against  himself.     But  it  sufSdentiy  lipp^starfS^ibTA^Ae 

instances  we  just  now  cited,  that  the  courts  did  not*'alWtiyS  gttidk 

tfiemselves  by  such  a  well-guarded  rule ;  and  wittidtit  tlweOi^  Ah 

eases   which  ma^  be  deemed  extraordinary  and  anbmalous, '  ft 

would  be  easy  to  shew  that  a  very  h!x  doctrine  subsisted  ^ft 

respect  to  what  was  termed  general  eviden<^  of  took^irzcf}*  efku 

f6r  a  late  period  of  the  last  centuiy.     In  the  trialsfo^  th^P<^ 

and  Rye-house  plots,  we  are  not  much   sntprhM' i6'  4^*ilk 

Witnesses  indulged  in  delivering  pi^fatory  narratives,  •  iif^ifUA 

some  part^  are  gathered  from  report,  and  oftefsirrelevftHf  t6 1^ 

tase  at  bsue ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  such  a  license  6faitMi  llaie 

survived  the  Hevolution,  and  not  only  have  prevaSed  cMfliedLed 

in  &e  proceedings  against  Chamock,  Rookwood,  and  Lowick,  for 

the  Assassination  plot,  but  have  been  permitted  in  a  degree  mSSA 

would  now,  we  be^ve,  appear  quite  unwarrantable,  on  the  trial  <tf 

_  ,  «  AsiatfaiileC  Colongi  Tiirnei;  and  bis  funily*  indicted  £w  MiflvTy  iftiM3»«aA 
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pilJ)^,,lvha,YfpQte.ui,I^Q  ea^ly  p^  of  iJiQ.  wn^*PQ9tey>J/Wr 
pres^ljl  /pBW¥>WflB&?^,  ;*«*  *  h^WW  evide;pcj?,  np#j  1|^  of  «lf^fp0r 
fi^  la  flutters,. tlwjt.^jifi^  cpprtiUrtei^.icrii]«^,faind.  ar^,fiC^ 
|^^r4  Qftture-rrW:  tk^  tlwei .wa% , ^ .  p|pt,  ^.  ^oijepir^j, .  a ,  ^4^91^ 
^U^n,  bj^t,  wt,  to  fihafifgQ.rtip  pwoner  jiff  piaijticufer.'}  nTlvB^door 
tp^^  ^ow^ypr^,.>v^.d^ng^rou8;,iaad,  alfJiQUgh  wictippeA-ftj^  ^qb 
high  authority^  seems  wholly  ri?puga^t,to,m<^i;p  di^QipU^tlMK^ 
j>jr|p<;ipl^^  ..     .,         ;  ,,;  .1^        ...        .J  t.     Hu-i  /' 

,,,  Th^  amofit.singvJAr  ei^eptipn  to.tbe,  rule  r^i^u;iiig  all  tes^mmf 
f^^iQst  ^,  ppAqp^  jto  ,be  jcpoftrmed  by  Qath|..,M^4s.^at  recogoiafNl 
^.  one  ,pf  HiHl,  w .  favoiur  pf  Uifopts,  f  Such  ,\ef^.  young  people, 
tHfffi^.  ^^elye  years  o}d/.9^yi  Sir  M^ttheiw  Hal^t  M  bave^iMjt 
J^wQ^qxapiined  upyon  oaith;  but  soqaetimes , tbe  court,  foirtiibeir 
]n){brination^.)uiye,Ifeard  it^eh  testupfmy  withqfU  o^lh^  whif^h  pofr- 
sij^j.beiugi  fort^fif^  with  i;opcvrri^iit  evidences,  xnay  \)e\Q(t§mi^ 
yreight|'.a»  ip  <:ertain  cases,  -which  die.  learned. auUior  th?a.par- 
jtici^larjze;^  lAcIuding  witchcraft.  An  acute  lawyer  might,  p«F- 
4iaps^,.dis^gui3h  bej^ween  *  information'  to  the  coAUft  smd  evidence 
^Bjgainst  the.  prisoner,  but  the  difference  qouU  not.be  ve^  fperotf^ 
t^ble  in  practice:  and  it  U. probable  that  in  ^e,majon^  of  in* 
.^a|K:e4  Wherf  children  were  examini^d^  the  facta,  drawn  from  them 
,would,  bfi..e^feQtly.  4uch  as  vere  most  cpnclu8Av/e.  againnt  the 
defendant.  To  forbid  the, swearing  of  those  whp,  from  the 
>nfriEiqify,.oC,.tiieir.jei^9.  Bii^t  not  comprehend  or  properly 
.pbserve  such  an  engag^men^  shewed  a  laudable  tenderness  6^ 
jme  complainants,  but  to  exclude  the  oath  and  yet  hear  the  testi- 
mony  was  a  very  small  mercy  to  tjic  accused. 

It  appears,  too,  that  if  the  bane  aflkmationof  the  infant  wit- 
pesa  failed  to  produce  an  impression,  the  court  still,  reserved  |i 
power  of  ultimately  administering  the  oath.  We  find  a  curio«s 
^example  of  this  practice  in  a  Lpndon  and  Middles^  sessions 
j>aper  for  1678.  S^phen  Arrow^mith  was  ipdictoj  for  a  c«|iital 
^£fence«  The  only  persons  who  brought  the  charge  home  to  bi^ 
,|rere  two  giris,  both  undf  r  ten  years  of  age,  and  they  were  e>- 
afnined  without  the  usual  solemnity.  Chief  Justice  Scrog^, 
jf^epug  the  jujry  unsatisfied,  was  of  opinion  that  the  principal  wit- 
jQ^ss- might  be  sworn,  but  for  the  present  it  was  dispensed  with. 
Ilie  jury  retired  to  consider  of  this  and  the  last  prece^diqg  case 
j^iqr  suck  was  thq  strange  custom  of  that  time  f),  and  foqod 
^       \  ,  Arrowsmidi 

^  OttKeH  on^fldMce,  toK  II.  p.  891. 
'  tPlMof  tlMCrowiSTtLILB.884.    Aad  IM  ^ot  I.  p.  634,  Ed.  18i0* 

%  This  practice  is  referred  to  in  the  fbUowing  pMMge  of  Sir  Tbomts  Smith's  Con- 
•wrawesHb.  '  SooieHoiv  wMi  om  tnqtwBt  is  pMs«<l  to  the  mmhta  of  two  or  fluw 
prisoAm.    For  if  U>ey  ahwid  be  chai^  wk^MBjr^;  the  tsymnwE  ly,  '^Uj  Uwt, 
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Arrowsmith  hot  gtiilty.  The  Recorder  (Jefieriee)  debated  the 
point  with  them,  and  laboured  to  satisfy  them  of  *  the  manifestness 
of  the  proof/  observing,  in  conclusion,  that  the  girk  had  oiot  beeo 
sworn,  because  of  the  tenderness  of  t^ir  age,  but,  if  desired,  that 
ceremony  should  be  performed.  A  second  ddiberation  took 
place,  and  presently  information  was  received  that  the  jury  '  had 
the  two  children  with  them,  which  was  against  the  law.'  Both 
jui:ymen  and  vntnesses  were  then  recalled,  ^  and  the  court^  to 
give  further  satisfaction,  swore  the  children,  having  examined 
them  whether  they  understood  the  nature  of  an  oath  and  the 
danger  of  perjury,  wliich  they  gave  a  rational  account  of.'  Tbisi 
or  the  Recorder's  pertinacity,  decided  tfie  case,  for  the  jury, 
being  dismissed  a  third  time,  at  length  convicted  the  prisoner, 
^o  received  sentence  of  death.  The  present  usage,  whi<^  per- 
mits the  child,  if  properly  instructed,  to  be  sworn  at  once,  or  else 
rejects  its  testimony  altogether,  seems  to  have  become  settled 
about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.* 

No  evidence  is  received  with  greater  jealousy  by  the  modera 
courts,  than  that  of  accomplices  who  denounce  their  fellow-cri- 
minals ;  nor  is  such  information  usually  relied  upon  unless  con* 
firmed,  in  some  material  point,  by  less  suspicious  testimony. 
This  caution,  just  and  natural  as  it  is,  appears  to  have  been  very 
slightly  observed  before  the  Revolution,  and  was  neglected  on  some 
remarkable  occasions  afterward.  Sir  John  Freind  was  convicted 
before  Chief-Justice  Holt,  on  the  examination  of  three  persons,  all 
pm-tners  in  the  treason  for  which  he  was  tried :  the  defendant 
ufged  strenuously  that  two  of  the  witnesses  were  papists,t  and, 
therefore,  inadmissible  as  accusers  of  a  protestant;  but  no  notice 
appears  to  have  been  taken  of  the  more  rational  objection,  that 
the  whole  number  were  accomplices. 

While  the  procedure  was  so  loose  and  irregular  on  the  accusing 
side,  and  an  inmftderate  deference  was  exacted  for  the  '  king's 
evidence,'  as  if  persons  who  oflered  themselves  to  prove  a  felony 
or  treason,  had,  in  so  doing,  become  part*  of  the  royal  establish- 
ment, it  was  esteemed  a  boon  and  indulgence  to  the  prisoner  that 
he  was  allowed  to  make  a  defence  by  witnesses.  Queen  Mary, 
in  her  well-known  admonition  to  Chief-justice  Morgan,  con- 
denmed  *  the  old  error,  which  did  not  admit  any  witness  to  speak, 

we  pray  you  char^  us  with  no  more,  it  is  enough  for  our  memory."  Miny  times  ^ 
are  charged  with  but  one  or  two.'  Cornish  and  Mrs.  Gaunt  were  put  upon  the  same 
enptett,  in  1665. 

*  See  the  discussion  on  this  point  in  Travers's  case.    Str«ng«*s  Reports,  700. 

f  A  more  whimsical  attempt  at  disqualifying  a  witness  occurs  in  the  trial  of  the  Doke 
of  Norfolk.  An  examination  of  the  Bnhop  of  Ross  is  pressed,  on  behalf  (tf  the  ciova; 
<  He  is  a  Scot/  objeoU  the  Duke.  Barrhan  (Queen's  Seijeaot}  leptie^  <A  Sooi»* 
jchriitiiAinaoi*  and  tfat  qdhH  tdjudgw  him  canpetcnt*  .    . 

or 
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or  any  other  matter  to  be  heard  in  favour  of  the  adversapyy  her 
majesty  being  party  :'  yet  the  '  old  eiTor '  was  acted  upon  in  this 
and  the  succeeding  reign,  to  the  extent  of  rejecting  evidence  for 
the  prisoner* ;  and  it  continued  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  to  be 
so  far  respected  y  that,  except  in  some  few  cases  distinguished  by 
statute,  the  courts  would  admit  no  testimony  on  oath  for  the  de- 
fendant, on  charges  affecting  life.  In  vain  had  Sir  Edward  Coke 
denied  that  any  authority  existed  for  such  a  prohibition ;  the 
judges  would  not  venture  in  this  instance  to  amend  the  ancient 
usage  without  an  act  of  parliament;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
first  year  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  that  a  clause  was  introduced  in 
a  statute  chiefly  directed  to  other  purposes,  f  ordaining  that  no 
one  shouM  be  admitted  to  depose  anything  on  behalf  of  a  person 
accused  of  treason  or  felony,  without  being  first  sworn,  as  witnesses 
for  the  crown  were  '  by  law  obliged'  to  be.  Before  this  time, 
the  want  of  an  oath  (except  in  the  few  instances  we  have  alluded 
to)  could  only  be  supplied  by  an  exhortation  from  the  court,  such 
as  we  find  delivered  by  Holt  (on  the  trial  of  Swendsen)  in  the 
very  year  in  which  the  act  was  passed.  *  Hear  ye,  he  calls  you 
to  be  a  witness ;  you  are  not  to  be  upon  your  oath,  but  are  under 
the  highest  obligation  to  tell  the  truth.*  :|:  It  may  be  supposed 
that  such  appeals,  unsupported  by  any  power  to  punish,  did  not 
always  prove  effectual,  and  the  language  of  the  statute  leads  us 
to  believe  that  the  prohibition,  once  considered  an  advantage  to 
the  crown,  had  become  an  undue  privilege  to  defendants.^ 

The  rule  which  forbade  a  prisoner  to  be  assisted  by  counsel 
for  the  general  purposes  of  his  defence,  took  its  rise  probably 
from  the  same  view  of  the  king's  interest  in  convictions,  which 
produced  the  exclusion  of  witnesses.  In  prosecutions  for  treason 
and  felony,  no  person,  according  to  the  old  doctrine,  could  legally 
advise  with  the  defendant  on  matters  of  fact ;  he  was  to  make 

food  his  case  in  this  respect  without  aid,  while  the  proof  on 
ehalf  of  the  crown  was  managed  by  zealous  advocates,  who  not 
only  enjoyed  the  right  of  an  opening  address  to  the  jury,  but  often 
claimed  and  exercised  with  no  forbearing  spirit  tne  privilege  of 
summing  up  the  king's  evidence,  replying  ||  to  that  produced  by 

•  In  Throckmorton's  case  (1554),  and  Udall's  case  (1590). 

t  IstAnn,  Stat.  2)  cap.  9,  sec. 3.  The  statute  is  entitled  <  An  act  for  punishing  of 
accessories  to  felonies  and  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  and  to  prevent  the  vilful  burning 
and  destroying  of  ships.' 

I  Such  admonitions  were  common:  in  the  trial  of  Lord  Stafford,  the  caution  is  given 
in  strong  terms  by  the  Lord  High  Steward  to  the  Marchioness  of  Winchester. 

§  Burnet  treata  it  in  this  lighL  History  of  his  Own  Times,  vol.  IV.  p.  252,  Oxford  ed. 

H  Replying  on  behalf  of  the  crown  was  prohibited  by  the  judges  Page  and  Carter,  in 
the  cases  of  Huggins,  tried  for  the  murder  of  Ame,  and  Actbn,  for  that  of  Bltss^  in 
1729.  It  was  again  permitted,  on  the  trial  of  Miss  Blandy,  for  parricide,  in  1752^  b«it 
must  have  fallen  into  disuse  about  that  tim«i 

the 
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^,:pri9N»^l  «flefutiMg}.bift  ^(ktoce,^  and  ivterfposiiig, 
d^il^i  tbeftpnogrest^of/thetrul*  t  XDn  questions  of  kw,  iwh^a 
»uc)i  actuaUy/airoae^itbe  accused  lug^tiol^ufei.f^.have.rcouliselas* 
signd^.bjo^jlbMtiitjWasiiioitMsufJy  at  leasb  before  the  Revolutiop) 
to,. allows, prwoaer  adogr  op^^rtuoityof  prepaitiBg  himself  by  pwt. 
v^)m.f9!<Histtl|^^oii '  tov  suggest "difficultidS'-odr  txk^  admsintage  of 
eiY^irsM  (TiThia  meanly  tyKmnuical  stricUiessumiist  have«>been  peik 
pQt(iaUy>  eluded  M^re  the  delinquent:  twas  not  kept/^miidlinteiw 
ct^ursk^  >vithiriend&>  but.  the  elandestAae  4Mlvisef .  oc  solicitor  linteH 
f^i^ilU*  bis  periL  .  On  <  the  afu-aigmneot  of  Colledge^  ^  the  P»>- 
teitaot  joui?r<>'iM>.'li^»  it  Appeared  that  a  kind's  mtssrager  had 
sei^ied^  andtvdet^ioed-  some  "papers  which  had  been  . delivered  ^ to 
th^  prJAo^aruaa-  minutes  for  hia  defence^  He  petitioned  to  have 
them  restored  ^  the  judge^  Sir  Fcanqis  Norths  .cKpoatulated  :*^  .  . 
:SM»f/v  comes  any  body  to  give  you  papers?  Nobody •  dm  solioit 
fqr.ot^  that  is  umder  on  t%c&asal»oa  ^of  highitreason,  unless  ^  be  <ai* 
sJgpad.todQSQ.by  the  oowti*  -  •   -•        ' 

,QqiledgeTt-'  God .  liavw  /m^rcy .  upon  any  .fliiwi  jthat  i»  »o  accused  tbeiv 
fo^.  *t}? .  not , poi^sible,  for.  biox  tp  ^oaake ,  bis  defence  if,  b^  camiQt  be  ail 
liberty  to ,  lool^.  af^^r  it  .l^imsplf » nof  ^ny .  of  bis  friendfli  pernutted  V)  fk^. 
il^  for  him.'       ,  .^  .    ,  .... 

'  *  I  know  not/  says  the  judge, '  but  be  may  be  a  criminal  that  brougljtj 
you  those  papers  ;*  and  Jefferies,  as  counsel  for  the  crown,  observes 
(j^hjbalily  with  no  grreat  accuracy),  •  If  Mr.  Coliedge  have  such  a  thing 
a^  a  tolicitor,  I  shall  crave  leave  to  put  that  solicitor  in  mind  of  the 
case' of  one  Aat  was  indicted  of  high-treason.* — 8  H&weU^  St,  Tr. 

The  documents  being  submitted  to  the  court,  were  placed  in 
sC'cure  , custody,  to  be  dealt  with  on  further  occasion,  as  the 
attomc^-generul  should  think  fit;  and  in  the  mean  time^  after 
some  opposition,  the  prisoner  was  allowed  access  to  a  part  of- 
then^  the  rest  being  l^ept  back  as  libellous  and  scandalous.  The 
*  solicitor*  on  '  tHU  occasion  was  Aaron  Smith,  a  barrister,  'a 
violent  monstei;,'  as  Roger  Noith  terms  bim^  and  ^,  notorious 
intrig^iier  of  ("he  Whig  party.  He  was  called  before  the  court, 
sharj>ly  ihterrogated,  boiind  to  appear  in  the  court  of  King^S; 
Bench  tliefolfowipg,  term,  and  finally  pilloried.* 

A  niore  respectable  lawyer.  Sir  Robert  Atkvns,  who  had  bpen 
a  tudge  of  the  Common  f^leas,,  was  requested  to  .give  ad vip^.jps^ 
behalf  of  Lord  William  Russell^  after  his  committal  to  the  Tower; 
and  this  l^arheci  person,  though  he  sent  the  desired  {^nswer^  y^t. 
felt  so  strongly  die  hazard  to  which  hb  comp^aifce  might  expofse 
hj}n.  ^Ihat  in  the  l,ett^f^  which  is  extant,  he .  eptreat^  .t^  have  hi^, 
paper  returned  ^nc|er  an  enclosure  by  hi^  own  messenger.  ,.i 

'  iV  18  among  tlie  commonest  occurrences,  in  trials  before  the 
-r — .  1   '  Ti  .WT'  '■.'.'  I  .'■.^'- — ' '■"'■' 

ei;/i  Revolatioo, 
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'Refiiim6on,iAt«t  (hefmAotiery  v/h^ri  called  upod  to  plead,  makes 
HTgeRt  and  f^atbetie  entreaties  to  be  allbwed  counsel  immediately, 
fof  hiff  defence  on  such  points  of  law  as  may  possibly  arista.  The 
reply  "is  aPt^ays  ready,  that  the  application  cannot  be  properiy 
madeunljl  a-difiicalty  has  occurred,  and  that  in  the  mean  time 
die  defendaht  mrsqr  consider  the  court  as  fab  counsel,  a  declaration 
abfmt  as  consolat6iy,  in  most  of  these  cases,  as  to  inform  a  tra- 
veller'id' atempestuous  day  that  he  has  the  heavens  for  his  canopy. 
Ckrfledge;  in  the  case  ire  have  just  mentioned,  insists  that  '  it 
is  Ak  birthright  of  eveiy  Englishman  to  have  counsel  in  mattei-s 
of  law,  and  Lilburne  bad  it  upon  solemn  argument  in  hb  trial.' 
'  fVhat  times  were  th^seT  exclaims  Judge  Jones,  ^thctt  toas  6e- 
fnreihe  Higk  Court  6f  Jttstice.'  The  remark  ytvls  not  quite  ac- 
curate. At  the  Old  Bailey,  indeed,  when  Lilburne  was  tried 
there  in  1653,  counsel  were  allowed  to  assist  him  in  preparing 
exceptions  to  the  indictment ;  but  the  High  Court,  before  which 
he  was  arraigned  in  1642,  refused  his  demand  of  professional  aid 
itt  the  spirit,  and  almost  the  language,  of  Mr.  Justice  Jones  him- 
self: The  Colonel  had  enforced  his  claim  to  the  desired  in- 
dulgence by  alledging  that  the  king's  justices  awarded  it  to  him 
on  a  former  occasion,  when  he  stood  accused  before  them  at 
Oxford. 

*  If/  he  added,  '  you  will  not  be  so  just  as  the  Cavaliers  were,  with 
whom  you, and  the  parliament  set  us  together  by  the  ears  to  fight* 
pretendedly  for  their  injustice,  let  God  fmd  all  righteous  men  judge 
betwixt  you  and  me.' 

Judge  Nichols — ^  If  you  will  not  be  led  by  the  proceedings  of  law,  it 
will  be  worse  for  you,  and  you  are  to  hmo  this  is  not  Oxford —  JFe  are 
not  to  walk  by  Oxford  precedents,  butbytfie  rules  of  the  law,* — 1  Howell, 
St.Tr. 

Thus,  before  he  could  entitle  himself  to  an  assignment  of 
counsel,  the  prisoner  was  expected,  while  actually  at  the  bar,  to 
raise  up,  by  his  own  unassisted  ingenuity,  some  objecti<m  in  law 
which  jhe  court  should  deem  worthy  of  professional  interposition ; 
and  this,  too,  whei^  the  defendant,  in  a  case  of  treason,  was  not,, 
as  in  later  times,  provided  with  a  copy  of  the  indictment  and  Ibts 
of  the  jury  and  witnesses,  and  when  die  advocate  (perhaps  sum- 
iKibhed  at  a  late  period  of  the  trial)  might  have  heafrd  no  part 
of  the  proceedings,  and  would  certainly  obtain  no  assistance  from 
the  court,  in  endeavouring  to  become  acquainted  with  them.* 

'If  friends  or  advocates  were  by  indulgence  allowed  to  be 
ne^  the  delinquent  during  his  trial,  their  situation  was  rendered 
humiliating  by  the  peevbh  jealousy  with  which  their  behaviour 

^  Hale  fbwid  himself  in  this  situation  when  be  appeared  before  the  High  Court  of 
Jnsiice,  on  behalf  of  Lore  .the  presbyteriaa  minister,  in  1651« 
^uoijnlnyjjl  was 
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^as  watched.  When,  far  instance,  Lord  Stafford's  counsel  are 
permitted  to  attend  him  in  court,  no  questioii  of  law  having  yet 
arisen,  we  find  the  Commissioners  for  the  Commons  in  a  full  fer- 
ment of  zeal  and  solicitude.  *  My  Lords/  says  Sergeant  May- 
nard,  '  they  may  stand  within  hearing,  but  not  within  prompting.* 

*  I  assure  you,'  replies  the  unfortunate  nobleman,  ♦  if  I  hftd  all 
the  counsel  in  the  world,  I  would  not  make  use  of  them  for  any 
matter  of  fact.'     Treby  and  Winningtou  reiterate  the  caution. 

*  I  desire,'  says  Sir  William  Jones,  (the  'bull-faced  Jonas'  of 
Dryden,)  '  they  may  stand  at  that  distance  that  there  may  be  no 
means  of  intercourse,  unless  points  in  law  do  rise.'  The  High 
Steward  mildly  closes  this  contention :  *  When  there  is  cause,  taie 
the  exception,  but  diey  do  not  as  yet  misbehave  themselves.' 

It  often  occurred,  however,  that  a  defendant  was  allowed  to 
have  at  his  side  some  person  not  likely  to  be  formidable  as  an 
adviser,  who  might  assist  him  in  noting  the  evidence,  and  render 
him  such  other  attentions  as  were  not  calculated  to  arouse  the 
cruel  scruples  of  prosecutors  or  judges.  Well  was  it  for  the  pri- 
soner who  had  near  him  such  a  duteous  and  faithful  friend^  of 
whatever  condition,  to  share  his  labour,  minister  to  his  weariness, 
utter  the  timely  word  of  soothing  to  his  broken  or  exasperated 
spirit,  and  yield  him  the  solace  of  at  least  one  kind  voice  and  one 
sympathising  countenance  in  the  darkest  moments  of  his  distress, 
when  every  man's  word  was  against  him,  and  every  face  presaged 
his  ruin.  In  this,  as  in  all  the  direst  scenes  of  human  extremity, 
the  zeal  of  female  affection  has  stood  illustriously  distinguished. 
It  is  not  derogating  from  the  noble  devotedness  of  Lady  Rachel 
Russell  to  say,  that  she  was  neither  the  first  Englishwoman,  nor 
one  of  few  who,  in  the  worst  days  of  our  Judicial  history,  ap- 
peared at  an  ignominious  bar,  to  share  the  bitterness  of  the  hour 
of  trial  with  a  husband,  parent,  or  kinsman,  and  to  cheer,  help, 
uphold,  and,  if  it  might  be,  save  him.  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne, 
who  was  prosecuted  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  for  an  alleged  par- 
ticipation in  the  Popish  plot,  was  attended  in  the  court  of  King's 
Bench  by  his  grand-daughter.  The  Marchioness  of  Winchester 
is  said  to  have  aided  her  father.  Lord  Stafford,  on  his  trial,  by 
taking  notes  and  preparing  papers.  Bateman,  the  last  victim  of 
the  Rye-house  conspiracy,  who  was  brought  to  the  bar  in  an 
unsound  state  of  mind,  and  whose  son,  therefore,  obtained  die 
indulgence,  at  that  time  unprecedented,  of  conducting  his  fadier's 
cause,  was  also  assisted,  but  in  vain,  by  his  daughter.  When  Fitz- 
harris  was  indicted  for  the  obscure  machination  usually  described 
as  his  *  Plot,'  his  wife  struggled  for  her  husband's  preservation 
with  an  honourable  warmth  and  courage,  though  with  the  flip* 
pancy  which  might  have  been  expected  from  BQoh  n  pemmHg^i 
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and,  not  to  dwell  on  one  or  two  less  remarkabfe  instances,  all 
readers  of  English  history  will  remember  the  iniquitous  condem-* 
nation  of  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  and  the  passionate  interposition 
of  his  daughter,  who,  after  vainly  striving  to  awaken  justice  or 
mercy  in  the  breast  of  Jefferies,  was  carried  from  the  court,  in^* 
voking^  the  judgment  of  the  Almighty  on  her  father's  murderer, 
'  I  thank  God,'  said  the  infatuated  tyrant,  *  I  am  clamour-proof, 
and  will  never  fear  to  do  my  duty.* 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  alteration  of  practice  with  respect 
to  counsel,  introduced  in  cases  of  high  treason  by  the  statute  7 
William  III^,  c.  3.  It  is  remarkable  that,  while  this  act  gave  the 
most  ample  liberty  of  defence  to  the  advocates  of  a  prisoner  who 
was  indicted,  the  old  restrictions  continued  and  were  jealously 
enforced  where  the  culprit  was  impeached ;  and  this  inconsistency 
kept  its  ground  till  the  twentieth  year  of  George  II.  In  1715, 
we  find  the  rebel  Earl  of  Wintoun  on  his  trial  before  the  house  of 
peers  and  Lord  High  Steward  Cowper,  soliciting  with  great  im- 
portunity that  his  counsel  may  be  allowed  to  cross-examine  and 
to  speak  in  his  defence:  but  the  request  was  steadily  refused, 
though  the  earl  enforced  it  by  repeated'  protestations  of  his  own 
incompetency  and  unprepared  condition,  letting  slip,  however, 
in  the  height  of  his  distress,  an  equivoque,  which  luckily  did 
not  reach  the  woolsack, — *  I  hope  you  will  do  me  justice,  and  not 
make  use  of  Cowper  law,  as  we  say  in  our  country,  hang  a  man 
first,  and  then  judge  him/  The  degree  of  license  which  counsel 
at  this  day  assume  as  a  right,  in  cases  of  felony,  became  esta- 
blished, without  any  formal  ^promulgation  of  a  new  rule.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  trace  the  change  of  practice  step  by  step, 
but  when  once  begun,  it  proceeded  rapidly.  In  the  case  of 
Arnold,  who  was  tried  in  1724  for  shooting  at  Lord  Onslow, 
an  attempt  of  counsel  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner, 
without  having  been  assigned  on  a  point  of  law,  was  resisted  with 
great  heat,  and  the  court  rejected  their  motion,  that  a  solicitor 
might  be  allowed  to  stand  near  their  client  (whom  they  alleged  to 
be  a  lunatic)  for  the  purpose  of  calling  his  witnesses.  Some  in- 
dulgence, however,  was  afterwards  obtained  by  the  solicitor, 
through  bis  own  perseverance,  and  the  apparent  exigency  of  the 
case.  On  the  trials  of  the  gaolers  Acton,  Huggins,  and  Bam- 
bridge,  in  1729,  we  find  the  prisoner's  counsel  watching  and  ob- 
jecting to  evidence,  and  remonstrating  on  points  of  practice, 
not,  indeed,  very  frequently,  but  with  a  confidence  and  liberty, 
that  show  a  sense  of  acting  in  an  authorized  character,  while  the 
judges,  on  their  part,  are  vigilant  in  repressing  irregularities  on 
the  side  of  the  prosecuting  advocates.  In  the  proceedings  against- 
Mr.  Chetwynd  for  nuirdtr;  in  1?43;  the  liberty  of  cross-exsimining 
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^  thg.acBU^flrj    :.,    »  ....    ..:*    „  ,o:    :  m   i..i,*«finr»l. 

jpr^Qtipe,  tfiMwWsing.ppipts  of  Jaw,:WfMof*n  rfft4flB4>HMWih 

an¥?^^,th^i3W^ly^8  5wyimpprtj»qftiegal  ^p^Ws^^p^^ifA|tcMim 

at  the  trial.  Mr.  Phillipps  denomicep  t))matf|»qfi,.a»  ^jnnfflttfm 

wHb..th^jfw  admiwsji»tMMt  pf.  j|jatifi§,  j^,j?ifiib  .^i^joSgiil 

oatba;'  .>et.  it  jwr^v^  to  4  peraod, .  ^  wluch  w^i  5#ailf¥M  ^^^^^ 

di^.h^^^  of  %  law  to  have  i^sUediy  £Of)cu^CS^4A.a(iy,{|rp9flMM 

ijyapgRaut.tQ  tbfiir  sacred  obligations.     TlmSfM,^i^\i^%M^i^ 

'  fM»^  4P)5i(. referred  to,)  a  point,  wbich,  if  sugcf  sftfafa .uigf AiWWto 

iv^.^eC^t^d  t^.  prosecution,  w«^  submiiM  by,  .Mft,]  Jmtie% 

,x?^?y  tp  his  br^threpy  before  die  trial,. »ii4  ^^^^  asHP^.ijI^ 

pri^n^r^  ,t  Put  >ve  fuUy  admit  that  such  .*.  pf^i^  ^)ipii^>eyf^^ 

m^)f  bAYP  Wn  r/^Qommended  io  former  days  by  ^m^e^^coi^^ 

nienc^  b,m  bew  ^ery  properly  disused,  j  miitvat^f^qAj^y^jfif^ 

tlf{4i  t^  cepsure  Mr.  Phillipps  fa^s  h^prtowdr^upjcm.it,  w^n^j^ 

d^  qis^  of  the  regicides,  an  attorney,  and  soii9itorry^^ml^jiint{^ 

ot]>er.xx)unseI  for.  the  crown,  attendedi  t^e  ji]^^gfi^^f^.9^if  SffiKI^ 

ferenge.         ...  *,..,..  .;j  H.,r  .joJ 

jCi^  a  late  .period  of  Charles  the.  Second's  rqpgp,  tbe,pitg^f  i|^ 

lepc^^nta  wa?  rendered  additionally  precariofiSr  by.,t)^  JMyy^ 

condition  pf  juries^  who,  in  several  yreU-kno^im  ioayii^f^^^YSPf^. 

punched  by  fipe,  imprisonment,  or  tbe.exactipft  of  ,«fy|iri^»  ^ 

their  decision  on  matters  of  fact.     It  is  said  that,  in  tbeij^jiy^^^ 

^d^ard  the  Second,  a  iury  having  acaiiiUed.fi  uftjpnfiff^  j^^ 

a^ain^t  evidence,  the  judge  told  them  they  Mhpid^jJffmMJy^tfp 

bpuhd  for  Itis  good  behaviour^  but  whether  the^^ueimce  wafb^je^fip^ 

cuted  'pr.  pot  remains  uncertaip.*    A  hkf  severity,  :vi|t(j|h^i;|dri 

dition  of  fine  and  committal,  appears  to  have  Ij^p.  cyjyifci^^ jnj^f 

time  of  Elizabeth,  although,  in  her  father'f  reign,  tj^^MMPioyi^jg 

and  fining  of  a  jury,  for  refusing  to  convici  9fi,^gmf^T^}i^ 

formed  .p^rt  of,  the  accusation  against  EmpspiifH 'We,!^^^  B0(f 

dsvell  upqn  the  rigours  enforce^  ip  the  StarH^W^^t^pi*  ^S?^94^,^i 

jury  ^ho  ac<iuitited  Throckmor^oi^  pr,  the  ipguis^rial^qKamy]^!^^ 

of  those  who  negatived  the  charge  pf  h»g)i  tc^^sp|f^j;igi(^tfXJ^^ 

bprncj  and  were  sppunpned  before  the  council  of  .aM^i^i;  K,ink 


til  of.ftaWi^., 
IJS53.    Sir  Mathew  Uale,  writing  in  the  rc^  of  CHi9rie|  jj^i 
c^d,  sayjf,  \  The  late,  practice  hatji.been  forBuch  iua^^ —  '' 
p^ace,  ojypr  and  t^rfniner,  or  gaol  deliveiy)  *  to  peX  i|{u^; 


•  FitiberbertVAbridgiiMBt,  108. 
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ym;  lofk^af^Miif^gt^^  W  also'  hpott  die  petM  jttiV  itf 

«WriyAlt'^cMli6&;  if-Vhey  fitld  not  recording  tb  tteir  A^ffectMis/ 
Htie' 'tdhdeMfM  tfa;^  K^tg^  iis  unwarrantable  fit  IfM  biet'with 
aeirtlb' checks  aft  tf^  tim^  Wh^  he  \myteV  tthd  reoeived  itt'dthnai^ 
condemnrntion  in  1670,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  BUA^ll;  oti^  6f 
hkfJeMit^  M^o  We^e  fiited  "tttrii  iiriprisohed  for  rtfa^n]^  Ifcb  contict 
I^^MHAd  MM()J  'Froin*thatt>criodjur^en,  irtthon^expb^ 
^UstolhaHy^te  gil^t  tbtrgfaness  and  indecent  yxrgeticy  ^tA  Mem-^ 
pertft^JMges,  tnight  discharge  then*  duties  conscientiously  trtttl- 
^(Mh^  to  theh^  liberty  or  fortunes. 

.'^IV^^faaltibt  di^mhs  this  part  of  the  subject  without  notidhg  one 
dRMtej'lK^Hfeh^  when  often  repeated /was  alone  sufficient  to  render 
tMb  l^ttty  a  medium  of  oppression — ^we  mean  the  license  oc- 
cisidkialfy  mnmed'of  i^manding  a  prisoner,  after  etid^fnce  ha<f 
Bikii'heiird 'agaitisrr  him/  and  rel^»sing  the  jury  fWm  their  obli- 
gation' to^^ve  a  verdict.  This  was  held  justifiable  in  sev^Hi^ 
fStikwy  iMf  anlOtig  others,  astonishing  as  the  doctrine  may  now 
^MAj  \i*en  the  elidence  for' the  crown  proved  unexpectedly  defi^ 
cieiif,  ^d  hopes  were  entertained  of  a  fuller  discovery  to  come. 
WMfebi^ad  and  Fenwict,  two  of  the  jesnits  involved  in  (he  popish 
plot, '  ^re^  acconling  to  Ais  practice,  remanded  after  hfeilf  a  trial^ 
i(iid'1i#ring  been  kept  in  prison  till  the  testimony  against  thetn- 
c^Md  be  tendered  more  complete,  they  were  again  brought  td  di^' 
bar,  and  prosecuted  to  condemnation.  The  proceeding  wds  jtis- 
tifi^'6n' the  gromd  of  daily  custom,  and  Hale  writes  that,  wimin 
his  efi^perietice,  nothing  was  more  ordinary.  It  appears,  however,' 
I6'hiive'beto'  unwarranted  by  aticient  usage,  and  we  need  hardly' 
aMd  th^moctem  times  have  considered  it  not  a  precedent,  but  an 


•ft'e  wwn  liot,  ^e  trust,  be  thought  to  offer  this  enumeration  of 
eHfoH'aiSdmal-practices,  now  happily  reformed,  as  proving  a 
iscbeme  of  6ppt^sion,  a  systematic  eticroachment  on  die  public 
rights  and  Kberties.     Throughout  the  times  to  which  we  have* 
hStki  adverting,  the  criminal  law  was  less  perfect  as  a  sdence,  aiifdf' 
wWtiiHtfdWd;  if  not  with  lesd  accuracy,  at  least  under  ciitmn^stan^^y' 
oT  Ibss'  Vantage  than  the  law  of  property.    That  ihejddged*^ 
akHjM,  on  mbst  occasions,'*  unchecked  by  the  vigflance  of  defending 
cOtahsel/i^  alone  srufficietii  to  account  for  a  great  Kceritiousness  of 
fttactide.  ■  The  discretion,  even  of  a  moderate  and  humane  court, ' 
wMd'tMr  einstly  and  often  swerve  from  the  ri^t  line,  when  it 
iMhted  that  Salutary  discipline  which  is  aflb^ded  b^  th^'pefpetuat* 
caikvassing'  (tf  ^ifiurnlties  and   objections   mdusfriotnly  sought, 
lelu^edly  pi*oposed,  and  zealously  iriisisted  on ;  artd  W  May  weR 
Conceive  "io  \^hat  $ide  die  deviation  would  most  ustidiy  teiid^  ^ed » 
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the  dignity  and  auAority  of  the  crown  were  thoaght  to  be  cmn 
cerned  in  the  success  of  prosecutions. 

If  decorum  is  a  safeguard  of  private  Tirtues,  regularity  is  a  stffl 
more  important  preservative  of  public  justice.  When  rules  were 
unsettled  and  proceedings  lax  and  arbitrary  in  the  every  day  ad« 
ministration  of  criminal  law,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  license 
should  have  risen  to  the  pitch  of  tyranny  in  times  of  public  agi- 
tation, and  in  cases  which  appealed  strongly  to  political  interests 
and  prepossessions.  The  history  of  prosecutions  under  Charies 
the  Second  and  his  brother,  supplies  ample  illustration  of  this 
remark.  Referring  to  the  prominent  trials  of  the  years  imme- 
diately following  the  Restoration,  we  observe,  even  in  cases  mn 
connected  with  public  aifairs,  a  neglect  of  legal  accuracy  and 
method,  and  an  undignified  forwardness  and  levity  on  the  judg- 
ment-seat, which,  where  no  evil  passion  or  corrupt  bias  appears, 
and  where  justice  was  ultimately  done,  might  be  simply  blamed 
as  dangerous,  though  long-accustomed  improprieties,  but  which, 
in  turbulent  and  factious  days,  too  easily  became  aggravated  into 
vices  of  tragical  atrocity. 

One  of  the  examples  we  allude  to  is  the  remarkable  trial  of 
Mr.  Hawkins,  in  1669,  before  Sir  Mathew  Hale,  a  judge  whom 
it  would  be  extreme  temerity  to  accuse  of  having  erred  through 
ignorance  or  want  of  integrity,  but  who  appears,  on  this  occasion, 
much  too  negligent  both  of  legal  exactness,  and  of  the  reserve 
befitting  his  office.  Hawkins  was  die  minister  of  Chilton  m 
Buckinghamshire,  where  he  had  served  as  curate  and  chaplain  to 
the  impropriator.  Sir  John  Croke,  grandson  of  the  celebrated 
judge  who  espoused  the  popular  side  in  the  case  of  ship-money, 
but  himself  a  man  of  ruined  fortune  and  profligate  character. 
The  rectory  being  extended  into  the  king's  hands,  aleaseof  it  was 
granted  to  Hawkins,  who  had  been  grossly  defrauded  by  the 
baronet  of  two  years'  salary.  Sir  John  now  became  a  declared 
enemy  of  the  poor  minister,  and  prevailed  on  his  parishioners  to 
withhold  the  tithes,  and  break  open  the  church ;  nor  was  Haw- 
kins idle,  on  his  part,  in  assailing  mem  by  process  of  law.  Under 
these  circumstances-  one  Larimore,  an  anabaptist,  preacher  of 
Chilton,  arrested  Hawkins,  and  conveyed  him  before  Croke,  who 
was  a  magistrate,  on  a  charge  of  felony :  his  committal  followed 
of  course,  and  the  constable  (one  of  the  refractory  parishioners) 
advised  the  gaoler  to  load  him  well  with  irons,  as  he  was  a  noto** 
rious  picklock.  It  should  seem,  however,  that  he  was  afterwartb 
bailed.  The  trial  came  on  at  tlie  Aylesbury  assizes  in  l669i 
before  chief  baron  Hale,  Sir  John  Croke  being  present  on  Ae 
bench»    Larimore  stated  that,  on  returning  one  day  to  his  cot-* 

tage, 
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.^ge>  be  bad  gone  into  a  loft,  where,  looking  ihitUgb  a  chink  m 
die  floor,  he  saw  the  minister  ransack  a  chest  in  the  lower  room^ 
take  out  some  ri^gs  and  money,  and  then  run  out  and  conceal 
himself  in  a  patch  of  beans.  The  prosecutor's  son  and  sister  con-* 
firmed  him  m  this  last  statement,  and,  says  the  narrative  (which 
appears  written  by  Hawkins),  *  when  mv  lord  chief  baron  Hal© 
heard  how  these  tnree  witnesses  agreed  in  their  evidence,  he  said, 
'f  Here  is  enough  sworn,  if  believed,  to  hang  twenty  men."  ^  He 
allowed  the  prisoner  abundant  license,  however,  both  of  cross^ 
examining  and  of  commenting  on  the  evidence  as  it  proceeded. 
Having  made  an  end  of  his  own  charge,  the  complainant  sets  up 
oae  Chilton,  to  prove  that  he,  too,  was  once  robbed  by  Hawkins 
of  a  pair  of  boots.  Chilton,  however,  protests  that  the  accusatioa 
is  false^  though  he  has  been  urged  to  make  it  by  the  prosecutor  j- 
but  this  personage  again  offers  to  produce  five  or  six  witnesses,, 
who  have  heard  Chilton  say  that  Hawkins,  stole  his  property. 
*  Call  them,'  says  the  jj|idge,  '  for  111  hear  all,  if  I  sit  till  night;' 
and  they  are  called.  Then  Chilton  declares  that  one  Croxstoii^ 
offered  to  bear  him  out  with  five  hundred  pounds,  if  he  Would 
swear  against  the  prisoner. 

*  Lord  Chief  Baron — ^"  How  ?  bear  you  out  to  swear  1  What  CrQ97 
stone  is  this  that  would  do  so  ?    This  is  not  likely  to  be  true." 

'  Thomas  OroxsUme  said — "  My  Lord,  I  said  no  such  thing." 

*  Lord  Chief  Baron — ^'*  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  true." 

*  Chilton  ran  in  and  said—**  As  I  live  and  breathe,  my  Iiord,  Crox4 
stone  did  say,"  &c.* 

Witnesses  are  then  produced  against  Croxstone,  and  he  is 
ultimately  reprimanded.  After  this  interlude,  which,  though 
'  apropos  to  the  boots,'  is  not  at  all  so  to  the  indictment,  a  third 
accusation  is  launched  by  a  Mr.  Boyce,  who  swears  that  he  once 
saw  Hawkins's  hand  in  the  pocket  of  a  drunken  man,  and  after^ 
wards  heard  the  drunkard  affirm  that  he  lost  at  that  time  a  ring 
and  a  piece  of  gold.  Hale,  instead  of  reiectuig  this  testin^ony 
with  indignation,  as  a  modem  jydge  would,  puts  the  pfisoner  to 
his  defence  upon  it^  and  he  replies  at  length  to  this  as  well  as  the 
other  charges.  In  the  course  of  his  explanation,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  look  at  the  warrant  granted  to  Larimore  for  searching 
the  minister's  house,  and  the  chief  baron  discovers  this  instrument 
to  be  dated  a  day  befdre  the  robbery  which  is  supposed  to  have 
given  occasion  for  it.  *  Here  the  people  began  to  cry  out  shame 
upon .  Larimore ;'  the  Judge,  however,  proceeds  to  question  tlie' 
defendant — *  Sir,  but  if  you  were  innocent  of  this  robbery,  wly* 
did  you  refuse  to  open  your  doors^  or  to  liave  your  house  searched  f  ' 
The  prisoner  clears  up  this  point  also,  ascribing  bis  caution  to^ 
the  former  misconduct  of  Sir  John  Croke  and  the  prosecutor  %- 

and 
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and  the  chief  buroo  begbs  to  look  at  Sir  John  'with  an  mpj 
«oiHi|^iia»os/'  A  witness  naiiicd  Wilcox  b  caHed  bj  il^^^risoii^-- 
..^*  Lord  Chief  Barcn—''  Ym  tiiat  are  of  the  juiy,  do  you  IblkdW'tinl 
Mr.Wik»x,rf  what  credit  18  he?"  "    "  '   '^J 

.  twbiiy-^^  We  have  known  him  a  long  time,  and  we  know  no  IkM 

..^i^ai^Amm-<-'' He  k)ok8  with  an  honest  i^e.'''  ->!< 

..  iAtJother  witness  discloses  the  whole  conspiracy 'bef#eeli  Jj^ 
liflioretMid  Croke,  and  the  narrative  goes  on  thus:-^  i  -t  't    •      f 

*«  About  this  time,  Sir  John  Croke  stole  away  ftom  iHefbeiicl^  wftft^ 
oattakmg  Insleamof  my  Lord  Chief  Baron  or  any  of 'iht^jtiMa^'  \ 

MtV  Lord  CfdefBarm  said—''  Is  tins  Sir  John  Croke  a  g«Ml«ib4ir 
I9!^coi4xives.0*ch  pk)ts aa this?  I  never  in  aU my  dH]^ heaM^bfW 
like."  *    .iTiii-.-i 

^  J  Miarimpre  said  ?  ^*  My  Lcxd,  what  I  haye  flwdm,  as  to  Mv.  Hawkins, 
is^true.*'  ..  :•  n^  -i 

^ '  M^  Lord  Chief  Baron  replied — ^*  Come,  Larimore,  thoniajlliae  vcqi 
■^£un.**  .    .  .     J.  i,.  ,M 

*  Larlmore  said — **  I  wish  that  the  groand  may  ogen  and  ^maSow* 
me,  if  anything  that  I  haye  sworn  against  Mr.  Hawkins  is  fala^'f^t    ..u 

*  Lord  Chief  Baron  replied — "  Come,  come,  Larimore ; .  th|(^  aj;(  ^. 
Vbry  tiihun:  nay,  I  think  thou  art  a  devil.'^  .^  ,,  ..j.  ll 

^  *  Haiwkfns — **  I  hope  your  honour  and  this  jury  are  by  this  tim^  ^m^ 
oOttviaced  that  Sir  John  Croke  is  concerned  in  this  plot?*'         ' '        . 

^ «  Lud  Chirf  Baron  Hale  replied—"  I  am  fully  satisfied ;'  uid  'so,*!, 
think,  are  all  that  heard  it:  and,''  he  said  to  the  ^slices,  ^'  GetitleniSdi';* 
wh^re  is  this  Sir  John  Croke  ?"    They  replied,  *'  He  is  gone.^     V^ 

*  Urd  Chief  Baron--''  Is  Sir  John  Croke  gone  V  He  said;  «  Gen-^^ 
tlemen,  I  must  not  forget  to  acquaint  you,  (for  I  thought  that  Sir  JfAm- 
Croke  had  been  here  still,)  that  this  Sir  John  Cioke  sent  me  thismcM^' 
ing  two  sugar-loaves  for  a  present,  praying  me  to  eatcnse'lda^AHleilce'- 
yesterday.  I  did  not  then  know  so  well  as  now  what  he.ioeatft^y 
them,  ivLt  to  save  his  credit  I  sent  his  sugar-loaves  back  again; ,  JUtt; 
Harvey,  did  you  not  send  Sir  John  his  sugar-loaves  back  Af^^  ?'*m    it- 

*  Clerk  of  the  Assize — ''  Yes,  my, Lord,  they  Were  sent  bac]l^ag«^''i 

*  Lord  Chief  Baron — **  I  cannot  think  that  Sir  John  CroKp  fielkm^ 
that  the  king's  justices  come  into  the  country  to  take  bribes.  I  nitbe^ 
tMnk  that  some  other  person  (having  a  design  to  put  a  trick  upon  lm)^ 
sent  them  in  his  name:"  *  and  so  taking  the  letter  oat  of  his  b(S»a.| 
showing 4t  to  the  justfces,  said,  "Gentlemen,  do  you  know thirhanftf** 
To  which  some  of  them  replied,  ^ey  bdieved  it  might  be  Sfr'-JdtU 
Ci3skefs  own  hand ;  which  ietter,  being  compared  with  his*  miiMMdf,' 
(£o«r  he  had  no  c)erk)  and  some  of  his  o^er  writings  tkerevH^pkdi^' 
app^airedto  behis  ownhand/  ' '*" 

—  ■       ■  '  '.II'  '  jrff 

^  According  to  North  (Life   of  Guilford,  to],  i.  p.  119,  ed.  1^26)^  such. A  tn^«|g| 
ontfe  p^yed  upon  Hde.    The  ftiifed<^  o(  the  sugv  loavei  is  likewise  pvi^ded  it 
Burners  life  of  thi<  great  judge*  .... 
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mne  III         '/^  n»'»l  ""  i»   i*'"'  ••*  w-i'jM  iKnri*        !>    >dt   biiG 

7^^ei;dicil  ivat  not  yet  giiieii(  bMt&e-jwf  now  iDtiMKledfliitft 
^^-^uads  were  satisfi^.  *  HaJe«jM»w«iieF>  samnied  iip^theU:ase 
on  both  sides  with  great  seriousness,  not  omittkig  ibe^^atdri^siif 
pi4]tt<H^'»jbQ0ts  apd  tbe  dmnkaa  maA's  piecoiof  goUy'vMiidt  lieikld. 
if  true,  would  render  the  prisoner  *  obnoxious  to  any  jury :'  Iwrf  W 
concluded  by'gi«g  fai»  opinion  that  it  iM  a)>lttm  txiitl  idM^the 
deffnce  ^yJwteiiU  Ilawkiiiii. was^4>f  ewame,  acquitteil ;-  fSlrHAwL 
Croke  was  put  out  oC  the  cowniMion;  and  Imaoloiewid  hi» 
gs^C^  Wjere  obliged  (;a  comppuod  a  jpvoaecutioa  for  conspinM^  by 
a  consid^nble  subscription,  in  the  d^  of  SacJieYeselllff*  mmv^ 
larity^  this  trial  was  thought  worth  reprintiiq^  a9  a  sartv^oirthe 
di«8ent^n,  and  appeared  tinder  the  tkfe  of{  ^The'-Pbljured^ 
Panatic.'*  *  * 

..The  pixioaedings  of  Hrie  in  diis  caa^,  lidwei^'^lbeiii^W. 
anomalous^  had,  unquestionably,  benevolence  for  .)h^ir  /akp8i4^ 
and  truth  for  their  object,  ahd  of  such  a  manti  n^^  be  i^nsuire^ 
enough  to  say,  that  his  mode  of  doing  justice  on  the  pre^ui; 
OCCttriM  vfiia  somewhat  too  patriarchal ;  but  when  we  ,  c^josid^jifT 
the  fataf  leng^  to  which  a  supposed  discretionaiy  aut^9nty  j/vas 
sootf  afterwards  carried  by  judges  as  muclii,  the  0fpr6bis^^,f^^ 
H^te  was  the  ornament,  of  the  behcb^  indulgence,  evex^^f^*^ 
wetl-^irieant  deviation  from  xules,  is  strongly  checkf^^  wA  ve^ 
fpl  scarcely  inclined  to  qualify  the  vigon>u«^  though  teheoletit 
language  of  Lord  C^mden*^  .  if.  n    .^^r.di 

'  The  discretion  of  a  judge  is  tkdlaw  'of  f^Ants ;' it  b  tdf^ays*  tttH''^ 
knowvi^  itiadiflerent  in  diflmtit  men;  it  idcastud,  tad'depekds 
upoQ'OHWtitQtioii,  tempferv  and  passkn.    In  tke  beb€^  it  is  oftbaAkil^^ 
caprice—in  the  worst,  it  is  every  vice,  fi>Uy,  itnd  'pUssiott  10  vi^lildi^. 

The  evil  of  imperfect  discipKne  on  the  bench  wits  aggrava^d^'^ 
thft^ughout  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  James,  by  a  perpetual  feyey , 
of  jKmtical  zeal  and  anxiety.     TTie  ve^  beginnings  of  Ijl^e  aa- 
ministration  of  justice  under  Charles  weije  in  thf3',.re^pi^t,i^or- 
tutiate*    It  was  no  reproach  to  his  government  that  t))^  co\if|ft 
were,  inim^diately  on    the  Uestoration,  £illed,  ^.ClfH^dMi 
relates,  'with  grave  and  learned  judges,  who,  bad  .either  4efiertQidH 
their  practice  and  profession  dunng  allthe  rebellk!US}tini^>//Oi^^    , 
h^  g^ven  full  evidence  of  their  atfedion  to  die  kiiig  tmd  th^ 
established  lavvti  in  many  weighty  instances ;'  yet  it^wks  not  from  > 
such. parsonages,  however  meritorious  in  other  ^-es^ctsy'that^th^  ^ 
most  regular  and  dispassionate  execution  of' the  judicial  offidftl'* 
was  to  be  expected  in  cases  where  the  crown  had  an  interestj^  anfl 
the  opposing  party  was  tainted  with  tho3e.  prinpiples,  i^iw,  <Woo 

*  Howell's  State  Trials,  vol.  5.    Genealogical  History  of  the  Croke  iaiajij,  ijr'Sic 
AluaJider  Croke.  Oxford,  1823. 
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fUgkuK^  \vhich  bstd  triiuapbed  ia  the  overthrow  of  monvchj. 
hje  piosecutiou  of  the  regicides,  just  and  necessary  m  it  W9ff 
bad,  perhaps^  no  salutsM:]^  effect  on  the  spirit  a{)d  temper  of  tl)^ 
court^.  The  zeal  whicbj  in  this  iostaacei  might  he  thought  veai^l^ 
If  i^it  houourabby  and  to  which  a^  e^^cited  ^dieace  hummed 
sippho^,  too  naturally  survived  the  occasion,  ap4  gs^ve  iti  tone  Iq 
other  proceedings ;  and  thus,  in  the  subsequent  tfisds  for  poUticil 
offeuces  (iur^ig  the  early  part  of  this  reign,  y^e  repeatedly  fiad  ^ 
^fimes  of  th^  rebellion  furnishing  a  topic  of  declama^ftB  apd  a 
;$tvnu)u$  to  severity.  Still  it  should  be  observedi  th^  yAk\k  th» 
igourts  W^re  so  assiduously  keeping  alive  their  loyal  refestpMiali 
jU)d  i^^grehei^ionsi  they  had  freqi^f^itly  to  defd  >vith  inea  wbo> 
on  then*  part,  were  cherishing  among  the  people  a  brood  of '  tw 
^m4  j/ealoQsieS|'  the  genuine  offspring  of  tho^whi^b  pisHbnned 
j^jc^  notable  service  against  Qharles  tha  Firs(> 

Thei:e  did  not,  ipdeed,  want  circui^tances,  even  ii^  the  outp^ 
pf  thi^  i^^ig^t  ^'^11  calculated  to  disquiet  aiaober  politiciap ;  hut 
^he  ^ge,  was  one  in  which  substantial  dangers  tlu*ew  moastrow 
and  distorted  shadows.  The  Rom^  Catholics  were.npWy  4s 
^der  the  preceding  monarch,  a  favourite  si^Uect  of  alaiimi 
j^epprts  of  an  intended  popish  massacre  had  pe^Q  (;ireul|ktBd 
H^  early  after  the  Re^toratian,  and  long  before  that  dimtPW* 
yj^  in  which  the  multitude  believed  thpy  §aw  a  crowning  {xoof 
of  Jesuitical  malice,  in  the  burning  of  Londpa«  'fbese  w^ 
vulgar  terrorsjj  though  foregone  events,  and  some  witlnn  men's 
jepolle^tion,  left  them  noit  wholly  without  ^xcm^^  Uu\  it  vi^i 
ji^ore  tbau  a  vulgar  panic  that  overspread  the  i^^P>  wb^Al) 
;iH§n«Up"fi  disclosure  of  |}ie  j^opish  riot  burst  upo«  them,  reii- 
forced  by  those  apparently  incontestable  evidences,  the  discoitt? 
of  Coleman's  letters,  and  the  murdei'  of  Sir  {)4fn|»9<)hi^  Q^ 
fr^3(t  l^  required  greater  judgment  and  self-coq^n^ifAd  thao  9^ 
jn^n  could  exert  in  that  time  of  frenzy,  to  obsefve  t^t  the  \0^ 
4)roved  little  without  Oat,^s's  con^entary,  and  that  the  Wf^f^ 
was  ^  riddle,  admitting  the  mo^  contradictory  solution^,  li 
jiudeed,  Godfrey's  death  was  contrived  by  persons  hitecestsrf  P 
the  supi^ess  of  Oates's  imposture,  it  must  be  owQ^d  that  up  MM" 
.^nation  was  ever  more  critically  timed,  or  turned  to  mace  ^9^ 
;f^:count.  The  violences  and  importUipiUes  used  by  ShjiMMff 
.aiod.  Buckingham,  to  extract  evidence  which  fhpuld  impiiciiltt  A^ 
Puke  of  York  in  this  dark  deed,  are  among  the  foulest  ii|iqWW 
^f  an  age  fuU  of  crimes. 

.  While  the  Popish  Plot  haunted  all  societies,  ei^rossed  4^^ 
xpi^se,  intruded  itself  into  the  churches,  tinted  the  ^J]MUMViri> 
of  the  theatre,  and  was  the  leading  business  of  the  senate,  U  soaa 
1>anished  decency  and  moderation  from  courts  of  ji^stfc^^Mf 
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not  l>Iameless  in  temper,  nor  scrupulously  exact  in  4i$cipli|^^ 
Tbe  culprits  involved  in  this  supposed  treason  cam©  to  a  bar  of 
vengeance  rather  thap  of  judgment.  It  was  then  that  Sir 
William  Scroggs,  Chief  JusUcc  of  the  King's  Bendi,  reapcjd  that, 
fall  harvest  of  sinister  fame  which  has  rendered  him  a  bye-woi^ 
to  posterity.  He  wiu  a  man  of  no  despicable  talent,  a  wit,  and^ 
although  of  meaaextmctioo,  (a  butcher's  son,  according  \o  com- 
mon report,)  he  is  said  to  have  been  *  a  compafuo^  of  tli«  hjgh 
court  rakes/  His  readiness  and  ^elicit;  of  speech  are  generi^lly 
praised,  but  historians  question  his  professional  knowledge, 
though  be  left,  in  testimony  of  it,  a  law  tr^ti^e,  which,  w« 
believe,  acquired  some  reputation.  He  came  to  thQ  bendi  nqtci^ 
nous  for  debaudiery  and  poverty;  Danby  is  said  to  have  boea 
the  author  of  his'  promotion*  His  person  was  large,  and  visagj^ 
comely,  but  his  utterance  was  not  graceful,  and  his  sp€^cha< 
pleased  best  in  the  reading.  A  strong  professor  of  loyalty,  hq 
at  first,  perhaps,  saw  nothing  inconsistent  with  that  sentiment  in 
the  rigorous  prosecution  of  a  plot  which  aimed  at  the  ktng^ 
personal  safe^,  and  he  entered  on  his  career  of  slaughter  in* 
flamed  with  all  the  intemperate  passions  of  the  day,  and 
swelling  with  the  fatal  vanity  of  a  popular  judge.  Nor  W|«  he 
idone  in  guilt, — but  be  stood  pre-enunent-  North  and  P^mberton^ 
were  his  moat  active  colleagues  ;  and  other  judges^  as  Wild« 
Dolben,  Atkyns,  Sir  Thomas  Jones,  occasionally  stgpalizea 
their  zeal.  Sir  William  Jones,  tbe  Attorney-General,  yffa  a 
^hement  prosecutor ;  and  Jefieriea,  then  Recorder  of  London, 
played  a  subordinate,  but  not  undistinguished,  part.  The  scenes 
they  acted  make  the  heart  sink  with  shame  and  thrill  mik  abboi^ 
rence. 

'  There  is  scarcely  any  vice  we  have  noted  in  the  earfy  prac- 
tice of  the  courts  which  was  not  exemplified  in  its  most  aggra* 
vat^d  form  during  these  prosecutions.  Hearsay  reports,  ^nd  looae 
recollections  of  fetter^  and  other  documents,  neither  the  originals 
0or  copies  being  produced,  nor  so  much  as  a  memorandum  ex* 
isting,  were  among  the  commonest,  and  often  most  fata),  testi- 
monies against  the  supposed  copspirators.  The  witnesses  tor  the 
crown  were  received  with  marked  favour  and  respect;  if  they 
^tumbled  in  thar  testimc^y,  or  prevaricated,  or  disagr^d  wi^ 
each  other,  the  court  was  ingenious  in  relieving  their  emibarrasiK 
nent,  and  supplying  them  with  evasions.  Those  who  had  coiiragQ 
to  o&r  evidence  for  the  defendants  were  frequently  discredited 
bff  anticipation,  and  when  they  differed  from  the  accusing  wit* 
messes,  that  very  contradiction  was  sometimes  laid  hold  of ,  as  M 

*  Pemberton  was  not  a  judge  when  the  trials  for  tbe  Plot  began,  bni  socceeded 

2  M  2  imputation 
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JMfUtation  cm  their  own  tsstimony^    Tke  fotal  quasiioQi  f  are 

rh' a  Roman  Catholic?'  subj^tedtbe  unfortunate  depopent,  if 
answered  in  die  affirmative,  to  a  peal  of  laughter.  .  ^  Be  not 
lohamed  of  your  religion/  said  Pemberton,  on  receiving  4ach,a 
ttfiy,  *  do-iiot  deny  diat ;  your  Provincial  here'  <o«e  of  the  pa- 
.  soners)  ^  can  give  you  a  dispensation  for  what  you  say ;'  and  when 
w  person  deelamd,  in  contradiction  to  Oates,  ^  I  can  swear  that 
I  4»ir  him  at  least  till  June,  if  I  can  believe  my  own  eyei/ 
HScrogga  ausvtared,  *  Your  religion  does  not  allow  you  to  believe 
;:yiHirown  eyesu'.  The  least  slip  on  the  part  of  the  Popish  witne8S^s 
^a«  «eotivdd  with  trkunph  and  insult,  and  when  they  were  open 
jianfk  other  censai'6,  the  reflection  was  always  ready^  that  .they 
"Came  to  «wiBar  in  a  common  cause.    The  prisoners  theui^eb^ 
y^were  iacessantly  harassed  with  ensnaring  questions  and  galling 
^«RerB  ;  and  were  encountered,  in  their  attempts  al  defence  er 
'^apostulation,  widi  those  sharp,  though  often  unjust  retorts,  fin 
'nmich  die  talent  of  Scrogga  rendered  him  peculiarly  formidable. 
To  die  disgrace  of  the  auditory,,  these  were  sometimes  received 
with  acclamations*    <  You  must  pardwi  the  people's  shouting/ 
etid  Scvoggs  to  Ganui  the  Jesuit,  '  for  you  have  turned  thi^ir 
>  hearts  soy  diat  diere  is  no  living  for  a  Papist  in  rEngland^  I  ^U 
maintain  it ;'  and  then  the  people  shouted  again.     But.tEex^hief 
^•justice  was  desdned^  in  the  course  of  a  single  twelveieiont)i|  to 
eHperience  a  strange  alteradon  of  feeling  towarda '  shouters!  aod 
*  hmmmers/    The  turbulence  of  the  nfob  sometimes  aosK^uatied 
'  not  merely  to  insult,  but  to  a  barbarous  destruction  of  ^adce. 
On*  die  trial  of  Langhom,  cmnplaint  was  aaade  ihat  the.priseiu^'s 
witnesses  had  been  beaten  and  abused,  and  daved  not.appiQOpch 
t  the  court;  the  judges  exclaimed  that  it  waa  'ia  horrid  dung/ 
which  they^  would  severely  punish,  if  told  wha  tfae'offoiuifitfs  wiefe; 
t'but  th^  appear  td  have  contented  themselves  i|riih..aua  empty 
'menaee;  and  oil  a  subsequent  occasion,  when  the  priesl;^  I4lu^ 

•  abaM^  offered  to  produce  witnesses,  if  they  could  :b€)..as9ui#di of 
.'  safety^  he  was  answered,  <  You  must  not  maJui:baflg«m.ii(idiNf^ 

f^eiHirt/  and  it  was  Observed  that  the  ill-usUge,  form^ytC^m* 
pkdtt^  of  bad  not  been  proved.  But  to  assail,  the  eio^t,  of 
Oates  and  his  coacyutors  by  evidence,  if  p«ocured>i  orTbyiavga* 
ment,  if  latened  to,  was,  for  the  most  pai^  a  bopeleai  ^&rU 
Wfaeh  it  was^' urged  that  their  stateMents  varied  At^m^  thoset?«^lMch 
'diey  had^vento  the  council,  or  houses  of  paiiia]|ieqt>.,|i<<^^* 

*  nnoR  answer  yma,  that  these  depositions  were  not  regularly^Jb^j^ 
;L'f<lhe  court,  and  the  objection  was  no  further  thought  of,;,, the 
'>T<pBsoner  suffered,  and  the  witnesses  pfoceeded  in  their  etw^  ^ 
t(  ac6a0atiq%i«a>  ifi  unimpeached^  ?t  /ITie;  lil^CB^yL  Jb^t  as»iptn#4d  ^ 
eii  Reserving,  or  affecting  (Q  re^erv^^  pordws  of  evid^M^ui^iffifit 
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to  be  disclosed  till  some  future  inquiry,  Mras  a  perpetual  refuge 

Rbva  detectibn.    We  have  ahead j  mentienecl  the  case  of*  Wi^il»» 

thread  «nd  Fettwick,  who,  afkr  being  put  on  their  trili,  wtm 

demanded  without  verdict,  the  witness  Bedlow  declariBg'  himwif 

unable  to  partieulariae  any  traitorous  conaultotion  at  which  ^thof^ 

had  been  present.      On  their  second  trial,  Bedlowt,  withn-an 

iftudacity  onljr  less  wonderful  than  the  endurance  of  die  eomt, 

alleged  that  in  the  former  instance  be  had  kept  back  hia'ieis- 

dettce  for  reasonsr  of  policy,  )wlnch  he  detailed,  and  he.tfae»'pr4- 

needed  to  relate  that  of  which  his  own  previous  oath  faad-atiosled 

-^his igtieiratice*   'One  part  of  Iub  apology  is  too  cunoas, as  coaMog 

ft^m  -t,  presetutor  of  Jesuits,  to  pass  imaoticed :  <  I  sprioe,'  he 

'says,  *  widi  a  caution,  that  I  never  heard  c/Mm^  Whitefaready  that 

^he|  was  so  vety  nrach  concerned ;  and  indeed  I  had  no  reasonlo 

My  BO,  because  I  heard  kimfnysdf,  and  ooiild  no^^wtll  speak 

iftrom'th^  hearsay  &f  another.'    It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondeaod 

''that,  driven  to  despair  by  the  iniquities  of  such  a  trial,  one  of  the 

defendants,  a  young  and  enthusiastic  person,  should  hove  Made 

'^e  extravagant  demand  of  being  judged  by -die  ancient  process 

-ctf  ordeal.'    The  application  was  rejected  with  insult;   all  the 

pinners  vi^re  convicted,  and  when  Jeffenes  pronoiinced  dke 

i-USuhl  iudgment  of  hanginj;,  embowdling,  andquartsriag,  ^  thdre 

* -^lis  a  > v^  great  acclamatioa/ 

^  'Of  the  diief  juslice^s  harangues  in  sunttning  upevidenee^it 
'"is  enough  to  say,  that  they  were  answeeriyle  to  ^he  psooeadiags 
''w^  have  described.  Yet  all  his  ardour  in  the  popular  cause 
'<Hynld  not  sate  him  fromopprobrium,  when  at  length,  inithecase 
'  of  Sir  George  Wakeman,  the  queen's  phvsician,  he  presamed  ito 
it  east  a  saspidion  on  the  evidence  for  me  crown,  and,  however 

•  ^bdestly^  lead  the  way  to  an  acquittal.     Atkins,  the  clerk  of 
iMr.  Pepys,  bad  been  suffered  to  escape  some  time  before^  but 

'*liiat  wto  on  clear  proaf  of  ssa  aUbi,  and  with  an  eapvess  saving-of 
'  ^^S^dlow^s  -credit  on  the  ground  of  mistake.  Heie^.howeveivdie 
^'  fatoes^of  the  witnesses  was  so  strongly  impeached,  and  their 

*  preinuications  and  inconsistencies  had  been  so  glaringly  exposed, 
that  w^  wonder  less  at  the  ddtteranoe  of  Wakeman  and  hia  >  com- 

'"j^^ikbas  than  at  th^  disorder  of  a  government  which  left  Ifceir 

i^aceusirS'  unpunished.     Not  only  did  tidej  eaca^  pnnishwciit, 

^ibtttthe;feiren  damd  proclaim  themselves  unwiUm^to  giveevi- 

')  'd^nce  concerning  the  plot  in  any  court  wlanre  Sat  WdUam  Scrags 

-I'lthotild'  piBside;  and  his  ^  defamiag  and  scandaliamg'  tho/wit- 

"Jiesbes  formed  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  was  afteiwnrds 

^''impeached  by' the  commons ;  a  circmastance  not'  verysurpsiiing 

'"  ia  times:  vlhen  that  house  disgraced,  and  eapeHed  its  own  n^m- 

*V  hiw^t&t  diserectitkig  the  plot^  and  speaking'  disreqpesl&dhr  of 

^»*'l>r^Olrt6»i'''*'--  'nu-'-'lii-i.  ^jiun-i-The 
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594  j^ttiippe'*  StaU  7Vta&. 

Tte  itidoletice  of  diis  personage  and  his  compuitdn  Sedlo^  tins 
citable  to  the  distinction  Mrith  which  they  y/ert  treated;  as 
Burnet  well  observes,  they  behaved  as  if  they  had  been  dife  tri* 
bmnes  of  the  people,  llieir  demeanour  in  cotltt  may  be  judged 
of  by  one  br  two  instances.  Oates,  being  interrogated  on  a  pa*^ 
ticuiar  point,  by  Ae  chief  justice,  at  the  prisoner's  request,  answers, 

*  That  question,  if  it  please  your  lordship,  hath  no  reference  to  AiS 
trial,  neither  is  it  at  all  material ;  but  because  I  have  given  the  pii- 
-abners  so  much  freedom,  they  impose  upon  me  wi^  qaestions.*— 
Lmghom'i  Triai.^r  Howdl. 

Being  asked  by  a  defendant  to  specify  the  time  when  a  fkct 
tdok  place,  he  answers,  *  'Tis  a  great  privilege  that  I  tell  yon  the 
lAontn/  But  his  comrade,  when  similarly  pressed  by  Sir  George 
Wakeman,  bluffly  replies,  '  No,  I  have  no  delight  to  damn  my 
•Ottl,  to  make  you  a  martyr.'  The  friends  of  Ae  prisoners  to 
regarded  with  great  and  not  unaccountable  jealousy  by  these 
patriots.  *  My  lord,*  exclaims  Oates,  *  the  court  here  is  pestered 
wilh  papists  ;^  and  when  Langhom's  witnesses  are  called,  he  criei 
out— 

*  My  Lord,  here  are  papists  come  into  tfte  court  with  their  swords  on/ 

*  Lor4  Chief  Justice, — ^They  will  not  draw  them  here. 

*  L&rd  Mayor.— Tia  well  enough,  'tis  well  enough,  Dr.  Oates,  ym 
are  safe  enough  here.' 

In  the  same  trial,  Bedlow  suspends  his  evidence,  to  complaio 
th«ta  known  Roman  Catholic  (Lord  Staffcml's  daughter)  is  takii^ 
notes  in  the  gallery.  Scrbggs,  coarsely,  but  with  some  good- 
humour,  replies,  *  A  woman's  notes  will  hot  signify  niubh,  truly, 
no  more  than  her  tongue.' 

In  the  libels  and  inVectives  Which  were  showered  upon  the 
chief  justice,  by  the  popular  party,  for  his  want  of  renl  in  Wake- 
nnn's  case,  it  was  commonly  intimated  that  he  had  received  a 
bribe  for  his  remissness.  His  speedi  in  ttie  court  of  King's 
Bench,  on  the  subject  of  these  attacks,  is  among  the  best  com- 
positions of  its  kind — forcible  and  yet  elegant,  full  of  dignitr, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  sparkling  with  wit.  When  we  redd  feuch 
sentences  as  the  following,  we  only  regret  that  they  had  not  a 
tiilftrent  author. 

*  The  peot)le  ought  to  be  pleased  tvith  public  justice,  and  not  jifl- 
•tice  aetk  to  please  the  people.  Justice  should  flow  like  a  mightjr 
stream,  and  if  the  rabbte,  like  an  unruly  wind,  blow  a^idnst  It,  it  mtf 
make  It  rough,  but  tiie  stream  will  keep  its  course.' 

He  still,  however,  conducted  thfe  prosecutions  agmnst  pa** 
pitts  with  a  temper  which,  at  any  othei-  period,  would  ha*« 
been  thought  sudiciently  itnpetuous,  and,  m  particular,  strove 
kard  for  ti^i  OMvi«tio&  o(  two  person  whojiad  been  aoqnittsj^ 
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wift  Wakemao,  ef  plotting^  but  were  again  iticiicted  ](Oate9  m^ 
Bedlow  still  appearing  as  witnesses)  for  having  exercised  the  office 
of  priests.  But  he  was  now  generally  considered  a  lukewarm 
enemy  of  ^e  papists^  and  was  thought  far  more  zeatous  in  pntting 
down  die  popular  news^writers  and  pamphleteers,  than  in  exter-* 
minating  Jesuits.  The  prorogation  of  parliament  rescued  him 
from  ft  depending  impeachment.'  he  was  seasonably  dismissed 
ftom  his  office,  went  into  the  Country,  and,  according  to  £cbard, 
*  enjoyed  his  last  years  in  a  sedate  repose.'  The  change  of  con- 
duct wfaidi  drew  upon  him  so  much  vtolence>  has  been  accounted 
for  by  otber  suppositions  than  that  of  bribery  :  North  and  Burnet 
state  the  matter  each  in  his  own  Way.  The  first  solution  seems  to 
he  without  proidf  I  th^  others  are  not  easily  r^oncileable  with  th« 
general  history  of  die  time. 

The  king's  situation^  during  lliis  period,  was  in  the  last  ttegreo 
hun^iatingk  He  was  compelled  to  countenance  the  belief  of 
discoveries  in  which  he  himself  was  no  true  believer,  and  was 
bribing  wretches,  by  hid  royal  proclamation,  and  at  the  public 
expense^  to  uphold  that  chimaera  of  a  plot,  whidi  was  the  source 
of  his  greatest  danger  and  disquiet^  an  engine  daily  growing  more 
formidable  to  his  authority,  and  to  the  peace  of  his  kingdom* 
y  ietims  whom  he  thought  innocent,  he  dared  not  save  $  and  when 
he  delayed  an  execution,  the  anxious  Commons  reminded  him  of 
his  duty.  If  true,  it  adds  to  the  national  degradation,  tiiat  judges 
were  content  to  remain  upon  the  bench,  and  passively  saactioo 
Ticriences  which  they  disapproved^  against  the  objects  <rf  popular- 
fury.*  Several  of  Ae  unhappy  culprits  alleged,  but  in  vain,  their 
services,  losses,  and  sufferings  in  the  royal  cause,  before  the  res^ 
toration.  If  they  would  have  confessed  the  plot,  some  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  saved,  but,  although  harasiled  at  the  honr  <>f 
execution  with  impi^tunities  from  the  offloioiis  superintendents 
of  diat  ceremony,  they  all  died  with  solemn  protestations  of  inno^ 
cence.  Their  last  speeches  w^e  muck  criticbed,  and  illus- 
triously refuted,  but  in  time^  and  by  insensible  degrees,  they  sank 
into  the  public  mind. 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  a  tale  so  often  toht  as  the.  impeaeh-' 
metit  of  Lord  Stafford,  who,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age> 
and  in  the  supposed  detline  of  an  intellect  never  deemed  very 
powerful,  wad  chosen  from  among  the  imprisotted  catholic  peers, 
to  be  impeach^  by  the  house  of  commons*  Westminster4iail> 
was  the  scene  ;  and  among  the  pros^tors  appeared  that  antiettt 
blood-bound  Maynard,  Mrho  in  the  same  place,  forty  years  befot«^ 
had  pursued  the  Earl  of  Strafford  to  death.     Nor  was  this  the  only 

*  North  states  this  of  his  brother;  but  if  we  may  trust  the  imported  triftis,  Str 
Fraiicis,  whstever  were  bi«  opinione,  took  a  forward  part  in  4be  proiMtfingtf.        . .  i 
.  .     .  circumstance . 
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pkedmMnB^  foiaie^iUim  iiiaidiiit^lcd  tDotfuBfibcy  Ab  praifcttd* 
ings  of  the  old  rebellion  parliament.  '  i    •  >  m  -  h 

If  men's  minds  bad  notye^y  after  the  lapseof'ttivo  years,  ad^ 
mitledaobeir.vieiii&of  the  pfot^  iorif  political  necessitir  mM  Abouf^ 
tO'demand. a  wmMoaa&cdf  it  might  still  Jn^e  beea  expected  that 
diefediiigftafidtooroM^y  not  U>  s^  hoiKMiiable  statcAmeo^  vvoiildiit^ 
this  time  havtt  reN^okedfioon  the  cooUiGt  of  persoos  mho hadrbecome 
ao  Bolonolia sai  Olites,  and  im  lbUou/«F8J>ugdal6y  Pnnmce,  and 
Jennison ;  and  that  the  manhood  of  all  ivM^d  hajve  ifoibiddea  w/ij 
ill-treatment  of  a  noble  pn3oner,  sinking  under- o]4«fgC(^cq|D|fiiie- 
ment,  anxiety,  the  fatigue  of  a  long  ■tiial>^  and  thi^  Jdut^MTling 
clamours  of  the  multitude.  But  th^  i/ntsiessisa.wece  mpp<MM 
against  reproach  and  conivadictioA>  and  tbe^wanageESipQ^bd^ 
of  the  Commons  were  allowed^  in  repeated  ineteaces,  ta^fteas 
against  the  defendant  ^\?ith  a  brutri  harsfanB88<»  Hie  conduiion 
of  this  tragedy  is  well  known.  It  would  be  batd  to  show  ad  in- 
stance i^  our  history  ^ere  the  pure  fenatidsm  of  politics  went 
iurther,  than  wbea  the  sheriffs  raised  a  <fiiestk>0 1  whether*  Jibey 
€onIdieoii|dy  with  theiking's  mercilul  mandate,  to  CDcecut^Ii^ 
.Steffoid  undbout  the  uaaal  circumstances  of  tnnelty,  and  siriimilte^ 
tkeiri  doubts  to  the  two  houiea  of  parliamenlL  The  Lordft  I  imm^ 
diately  decided  ^  that  the  kiag^s  writ  ought  to  be  obeyed^f  buttfe 
Coffunona  t«ok  time  for  oonsideraiioB,  and  at  last  ^zpr^aed 
ditflwclivaa  eontmt  that  the  prisoner  should  be  ;only  .hdbeaded, 
Ikuf^  iaapHediy  usorpiag  a  participation  in  one  of  the  monarcU^ 
moat  I  indispwIaUe  and. noblest  prerogatives.  Tbe  b^idsayui 
.<3Bught  the  cotttc^ntidua  spirit  of  his  principals,  the  dieriffa>  aid 
JitHDated  oil  th&soaffoM  for  an  addition  to  hialee.  .,,,1: 

,/iiTho  tradition  that  .Lord  Russell  oouatenanoed ' thiftr  unfiaaliag 
•scrapie  of  the  city  officers^  and  that  the  oircumstaiiQe^ww  af* 
tenvlunds  aUiaded  (to  by  King  Chaiies,  when  ^tigatingnRusaeH's 
;.Of«BL  senteaoe^  has  been  doubted,  we  think,  witboa|tt^uffiaieit 
iieason*^    The  qaestion  was  introduced  to  die  •Caasmons  tby 
Trel^t  a  lawyer  ^  high  tepute,  though  a  violent  ipoliticiaa. 
Jodes,  pnaiOf '  the/mo^t  enunent  leaders  of  the  excluiiion  pai^, 
cmnmcaded  Aha  d^riflb  ibgr  their  application,  and  ithe  hwase  db- 
nisfledaty  rather  with  an.  indirect  sanction  than  wLAt.  di^respatit: 
hwe>  therdbre,  sad  no  inpiobability  in  its  hanng  received  sod^e 
(Support  fonBv RasflBlU    We  do  not  suppose  that  the.objacty  evan 
iflf  likos^  who  fiiat  saisedthe  dispute,  was  to  riot  in  cnualty^  itfteir 
-desire  was  tta  skiatcb  a  prerogative  firom  the  crown»  and  decency 
-aifcd'hntnBnity  were  casually  trodden  under  foot  in  d^  effix^        | 

j;  6ee  the  ,|ife  of,  Lq:^  B.wdl,  hf  fiord  Jptm  Russell,  vthen  the.  sul^ea  js  trei|«l 
mm  great  canaoiir.  «     •  « 

J.  40  Whea 
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Wbmxi ihb  hwiipoUcj'  tod  t7itniii«al  m^knee  of  a  pwt^imhkii» 
as  many  feared,  -vm 

...  ^  Was  driving  eighty  back  to  forty^ei^^' 

htd  enabled  the  king  to  rid  himself  of  pariiataents,  nol  only  with 
aafety,  but  with  triumph,  the  war  of  proseootions  took  a  new  ttuni 
llioee  violations  of  justice  wfaich^  in  the  laifee  tnrbnleot  time,  Indl 
■o*  effectually  served  the  interests  of  faction,  were  now  not  cbs* 
countenanced,  but  practised  in  retaUatsoo*  Dryden  thus  tptnlf 
describes  the  policy  adopted*  i .  t, 

*  Law  they  reqtdre,  let  law  then  show  her  fittie;  ''' 

-  They  could  not  b^  content  to  look  on  grace.  .  •  .  .  *  "^ 

<    By  ttek  own  arte  ^tis  r^hteously  decreed  ■> 

I    ThiMse  dire  erti6oers  of  &ath  shall  bleed*  \k 

'    Against  theaoaelves,  their  witnesses  will  swear^  »      *      ^» 

Till,  vtper^Uke,  their  mother«-piot  they  tear  ;«•«•• 

Their  Belial  with  their  Beehebub  will  fight ;  ^   :  v> 

,.  Thus  on  my  foes,  my  foes  shall  do  me  right.' — Absalom  ami  AMtopM^ 

Aooovdingly,  in  the  proceeding  against  die  Earl  of  Shaftesbuvyi, 
Smhh  and  Tuii>enriUe,  two  of  the  witnesses  against  Lord  Staflbrd, 
gave  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  crown  ;  and  &e  same  perronages, 
widi  Dugdile,  a  wretch  also  deeply  dyed  with  Uood  in  the 
former  prosecutions,  supported,  widi  their  accustomed  hardihood, 
tiie  charge  of  treason  against  CoUedge.     The  credit  given  tJb 
these  men,  on  the  trials  of  the  Roman  catholics,  vmB  now  urged  als 
a  conclusive  reason  for  their  obtaining  belief  when  they  swore 
•against  protestant  traitors,  and  CoUedge  was  cruelly  remnided 
that  he  himself  had  attested  the  honesty  of  Dngdale  on  StaffionHs 
impeachment.     Thus,  too,  if  any  irregularity  was  to  be  jostifi^ 
.0V  anyseverity  insisted  upon  against  culprits  of  the  popularpiuly, 
H  precedent  from  the  tnals  for  the  popish  plot  was,  against  eadi 
dl^endints,  an  argument  ad  hommemf  wnich  triwBdphandjjnsi- 
lenekl  olyectionB*     When  Sydney  remonstrated  against  the  ^nmg 
vof  vrhat  was  terased  '  general  evidence,'  by  vn^  of  mtrodnction  to 
ithe' particular  charge  against  himself,  he  wws  answered  that  the 
.  pmtetMe  had  prevailed  in  Coleman's  and  Plunkett's  cases ;  <  And)' 
Muidthe  chief  justice,  ^  Sir  William  Jones,  against  whose  judg- 
tsieqty  I  believe,  you  won't  object,  was  attorney  at  that  time.' 
^Jeffsties  observed  to  Russell,  in  allusion  to  Lord  Stdfford,  (and 
ptfae  words  must  have  sounded  like  the  taunt  of  an  avenging  fiaiidy) 
(<  'Theie  was  not  so  much  evidence  against  him  as  there  is  iqjainst 
vyonr  lonMiip/    As  the  pi^ists,  when  under  trial,  had  becn-i^ 
proacbed  wim  their  religion,  so  Colledge,  vriio  was  thought  la  dis- 
senter, was  sneeringly  asked,  '  What  church  do  yon  frequent  m 
IjOndon  to  hear  divine  service?'    Till  Jefferies  became  chie^  Jus- 
tice^ the  criminal  courts  were  not  disgraced  by -^geqini  ftf  sydi 
tjofj  //  open 
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ppM  a|id  bdecetfl  tarbarity  as  had  t>ciiiiiTQd  ill  tile  time  of 
Scroggs,  yet  actual  oppression  could  scarcely  be  carried  to  ft 
higher  pitch  tiiao  in  the  rigours  used  against  Coltedge,  of  whidi 
we  have  given  a  specimen.  For  a  time  the  obnoxious  Whigs 
found  some  protection  in  die  pr»cttce,  shameleffily  pursoed,  eT 
pftckkig  juries ;  bat  tfaisy  like  their  other  stns^  was  largely  reta- 
liated ia  the  end. 

There  is  nothing  that  more  strikingly  diows  ^  ecUpse  ofeti* 
minal  justice  in  these  factious  days^  than  the  insensibiitly  with 
which  party  vniters  dwelt  upon  proceedings  now  universidly  abaii-  » 
doned  to  reprobation^  This  is  forcibly  enough  exemplified  in  the 
lines  just  now  quoted  from  Dryden.  He^  indeed^  waa  merely 
a  poet;  but  Roger  North,  who  was  a  lawyer,  extob  the  judicial 
proceedings  of  Charles's  latter  years,  as  afibrdkig  memorable 
examples,  not  only  of  legal  accuracy,  but  of  temperance  and 
indulgence. 

-  The  behaviour  of  Pembertoti,  in  Lord  William  Russell's  case, 
does,  indeed,  evince  an  anxiety  to  maintain  such  a  conduct  and 
demeanour  as,  without  haxarding  the  success  of  the  prosecutioii, 
shall  yet  leave  no  opening  for  public  censure ;  and  it  is  pfobaMe 
that  he  acted  in  this  respect  consistently  vrtdi  the  wishes  of  tfa» 
government,  though  his  caution,  if  we  believe  the  report  of  thai 
day,  was  carried  farther  than  they  desired,  and  exposed  him  to 
their  displeasure.  Mr.  Phillipps  mentions  Russell's  as  one  of  the 
least  exceptionable  state  trials  of  the  period,  and  concludes,  after 
an  able  and  elaborate  review  of  the  evidence,  that  a  case  v«ras  esia* 
blished,  on  which  an  impartial  judge  would  have  felt  bound  to 
require  the  decision  of  the  jury*  He  omits  (but,  periiaps,  it  did 
not  come  strictly  within  the  scope  of  hb  disi^ussion)  one  cireum* 
stance,  which  must  have  acted  strongly  on  their  minds  tethen^ 
soner's  disadvantage,  namely,  the  fepresentation  made  by  mm 
that  his  appearance  at  the  much-talked  of  Council  of  SiSf 
in  Sheppard's  house,  '  was  by  the  greatest  accident  in  die 
world ;'  that  he  came  to  see  Sheppard,  and  when  be  sttw 
what  company  was  diere,  would  have  been  gone  again;  thai 
he  was  tasting  wine,  and  did  not  know  what  die  other  parties  - 
might  say  vdiile  he  was  in  the  room.  A  statement  so  contM* 
dictory  to  the  least  doubtful  parts  of  the  evidence,  and  even  to  dm 
prisoner's  own  acknowledgment  that  he  went  to  Sheppard's  MlA 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  must  have  rabed  a  feeling  unpropittena  : 
to  the  v^ole  defence*  Let  us  not,  however,  be  supposed  to  aMli« 
advert,  in  the  tone  of  reproach,  on  this  attempt  at  evi»ton,  vi^lndl^ 
if  in  strictness  blameabk^,  had  yet  every  pidliation  with  which  audi  ; 
a  fault  can  be  attended^  In  whatever  manner  the  defendant 
might  have  answered  Rnmaey's  taatitnonyi  anaiM  aad  ^iii^iii 

beset 
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bwet  hith,  ffom  the  difficnltj  of  his  case  and  ttie  iiijttBtice  of  hii 
prosecutors;  and  to  pass  over  the  evidence  without  reply  would 
probably  have  exposed  him  to  the  reflection^  thrown  out  by  the 
ittt^mey-general^  when  Sydney  declined  cross-examining  Lord 
Howard, — *  Silence — ^you  know  the  proverb.' 

The  proceeding  against  Sydney  has  been  hmg  celebrated  as 
one  of  the  most  iniquitous  and  absurd  that  ever  disgraced  an 
Et^lisii  court.  The  attempt  to  supply  the  place  of  a  witness  in 
high  treason^  by  producing  an  unpublished  speculative  essay, 
found  iti  a  {mvate  chamber,  and  not  connoted  in  proof  with  any 
cnAmal  design,  ought  never  to  have  required  a  more  serious  ex- 
posure than  was  given  to  it  in  a  doggerel  poem  of  the  day : — 

*  Algernon  Sydney, 

Of  Commonwealth  kidney, 
Composed  a  damn'd  libel  (ay,  marry  vras  it)j 

Writ  to  occasion 

HI  Mood  in  the  nation, 
And  therefore  disp^-s'd  it  all  over  his  closet.' 

Sir  Robert  Sawyer,  the  attorney-general  who  prosecuted 
Sydney,  is  called  by  Burnet  *  a  dull,  hot  man,'  and  his  beha- 
viour, in  this  case,  iustified  both  epithets.  Jefferies,  who  had 
been  lately  advancea  to  the  head  of  the  king's  bench,  spared 
neither  craft  nor  violence  to  convict  the  prisoner,  and,  not  satisfied 
with  misstating  the  law  in  hra  diarge  to  the  jury,  introduced  cir- 
tmnstances  of  aggravation,  which  (if  the  trial  be  correctly  re- 
ported) had  not  been  mentioned  by  any  witness.  Indeed,  he 
concludes  his  summing  up  in  a  manner  which,  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, is  not  a  little  startling.  *  I  have,'  he  says,  *  according  to  mu 
memofy,  recapitulated  the  matters  given  in  evidence ;'  and  it 
appears  by  diis,  and  similar  expressions  elsewhere,  that  it  was 
usual,  at  least  at  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,*  for  the 
judge  to  take  no  regular  notes  of  the  testimony  delivered,  but  to 
trust  to  his  own  recollection,  assisted  by  that  of  his  brethren  if  ne- 
cessary, for  a  full  review  of  the  facts  which  had  been  stated.  In- 
stances are  not  unfrequent  id  which  this  neglect  produced  the 
inconveniences  that  were  naturally  to  be  expected. 

We  have  now  followed  the  administration  of  English  criminal 
law  into  the  worst  hands,  perhaps,  in  which  that  trust  was  ever 
reposed,  and  as  we  are  hastening  to  take  a  moment's  survey  of 
the  times  in  which  humanity  and  reason  began  to  recover  their 
ascendency,  we  shall  not  pursue  Jefieries  through  his  career  of  iu- 
sdence  anid  blood :  it  vrould,  indeed,  be  a  task  of  almost  unqua- 
lified disgust.     No  man  ever  united  in  his  character  more  violence 

•  9te  i(to»  DnrtrfaU  of  Loitl  Preiton^Mbrte  e.  J.H^lt,  fn  1690.— 12  Hotfvn. 

with 
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mth  gOfftter  meanness.    His  forward  spirit,  natural  inmodence, 
and  aiS  offQw  aadress,  to  which,  m  justice; ;jfcaiiltfft^fidH«l'a 
t4ent  above  the  ordinary  level,  soon  raised  him  frdih^ 6lj^riijr, 
t|)e  debaucheries  w'hich  disgraced  his  whole  life  v^^re,  ra  th^  imj 
j)art  of  it,  made  subservient  tp  bis  interest,  and  ^e^^  ihktijigM^iit^A 
aufficient  discrbtaon  to  escape  the  censure  of  Aale^wfacyy^vvlfile  b^ 
r^g^ded  Scro^gs  with  dislike'for  bis  licentions' ha|)itBL"iJ  ^ETU 
fmv^  looked  wiui  peculiar  favour  upon  Jeffeht^i  '  liuHfHt^.'^ifl 
an  ev^rTwatchful  selfishness,  contributed  mainly  to  (u^'tisey'^lmd'tt 
(lis  elevs^^on  he  was  both  an  oppressor  and  li'tiihii-s^t^J''  'H 
J  678  w,e  find  him  swelliiig  the  popular  ci^iik^\MVk^ 
m  less  man  ten  years,  and  when  popery  had  b^oom^'i'^Whr  fcmS- 
.l^ble,  lie  Ayas  a  chief  inquisitor  m  JaAies^s  ec^ksisisiicar&itofi^ 
i^jpn,  brOw-beating  bishop  Compton  and  the  tiken  of 'Caii&bBS^, 
'^nd  again,  as  a  privy-councillor,  pressing  the  '^eveJbf'bishc^ltitf'fidar 
matter  of  crimination  against  themselves.     His  dW6]b^^C^\ii&& 
sanclioned  by  the  royal  will  or  not)  was  atrocious  ;''hiS  6bUk^'" 
could  not  be  relied  on;  the  lord-keeper  Otiilfottf-^iiari^rteri  ,_ 
him  as  *  turbulent  at  first  setting  dut^-JfeSerterJi'^fflffifedltteil' 
,He  was  scarcely  less  mercenary  than  bai1)aititi'S, 'attd  y^turhdkl 
.from  bis  memorable  Western  Umpaign,  glutted  >MtI^-^t<!iVtidfti*lib 
';^'ell  as  slaughter.    His  aspect  and  demefl/nbnr.'Werfe*  tiibre?* W 
,^  some  fierce  tyrant  in  old  tapestry,'  nor  were  &ey  ^dtin'fby^otteii 
by  those  who  had  seen  him  on  the  Judgmem-sbkt,  Jliis^ej^ 
staring,  his  front  lowering,  his  countenaniee  turbid  %iA.  thfe' 1^ 
mains  of  wine  and  the  beginnings  of  wrath,  and  bis  large  mbiffli 
,  thundering  out  menace  and  contumely  up6n  all  arouiidn:&im/  'IHe 
intemperate  and  vulgar  rudeness,  which  even  the  bar  tbdk^tteliflj 
at  his  hands,  would  appear  incredible^  if  they  weit  Qot'ki'ibailfdlilMy 
and  uniformly  attested.     Still   there  were  those, '  m^ii&i^  'io 
Speaker  Onslow,  who  reported  him  to  have  Beeii'^  a  ^iaf 'c»ii- 
c^lor  in  the  business  of  that  Court,  arid  an. able  ^d'^^iMHit 
judge  in  private  matters.'     It  is  difficult  to  rec^cilb^m6  mSe, 
even  thus  qualified,  with  the  exhibition  bf  ,^emeries's^ii»raAer 
in  the  state  trials.    As  we  see  him  there,  his  taIelits^bf*irlddV;ilo 
a^  appearance,  he  was  fully  conscious)  seem  to  Hkve  Hod;  cU^Ay 
.  Ill  a  specious  ^nd  fiuent  oratory, — which  is  <:^(^$ed  b/'^lSMiet 
^  as   '  viciously  copious,'  and  'neither  correcjt  hor  k^eS4Blfe/4— 
,  much  promptitude  and  acuteness,  and  a  ipor^  thaH  oMifaalhr'fbi^ 
in  cross-examinatiQn,  for  which  hi^  physical,  as' ^^T\aff^',iilttt* 
lectual  gifts  peculiarly  adaj>ted  him.  ^^nhisspee^esVMti'kvtAtibtt 
y  to  the  declaimer  is  pi^rpetually  heightened  by  his  TOnifloil&k^Mdt 
'"to  religion,  and  hypocritical  profanations  of'^A^  mvine  iiAte^.    *Fi» 
ually,  nature  bad  given  him  one  quality,  which  sh^  s^fns  to^)>Qrtow 
i   aa tto  cywMDg defonaity  of  a  ¥ilhia>  be  was  aa  uafiujaq^fiipd 
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p^nohfiqfui  li;j..ii  i   Jit'j^  lm,  ^  ,.,  ^.nn  ,,o    -  jail*''     '     -, 

pii$^9ii^l^l  j^^ter,  ,^a  -^^t,  among  a  thousand  Drutaiities,  we 

h^K^iPp^^oifpq  that  he  ever  uttered  a  real  witticism.* 

vhfA^^  ,ifeflp^j^ies'3.  fortmije  to  sit  in  judgment  on  one  offender 

»Jps^  Pl'iW^,  wer^,  rewally  with  his  own,  the  disgrace  of  that  age, 

Qa^fj^/Wbo^^ft^r  the  qissolution  of  Charles's  last  parliament,  had 

peta^  driven  from  his  lodging  at  Whitehall,  and  deprived  of  his 

gfe^Dsion,  who  had  been  ^n^d  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  calling 

^  Duke  of  York  a  traitor,  ?md  had,  in  consequence,  lain  several 

Sonth^  io  prison,  wa;9  fried^  soon  after  the  accession  of  James, 
f^  iim'ip^  $wom  falsely  on  one  of  the  prosecutions  for  the  popish 
)fh^f  Jeiferiea  presided,  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  instance  in 
l^Mch  $ef  disptayeid  more  talent,,  though  he  admitted  a  mass  of  evl- 
4€U[|^^,;^i<fh.wf^.ji^ither. relevant  nor  le^al.     At  first  he  preserved 
;9,'man[fi)j^oi^,  decency  and  cpmj)oaure.  but,   provoked   by  the 
,l}y>umU^ss^  ipoipud^ape  of  die  culprit,  and  the  more  than  common 
^ujdfi^  y?jth  yjriiichh^  defended  himself  the  judg^'  soon  fell  into 
ll^jSi^^tic^^d  <?ours^  of  railing,  and,  m  summing  up  the  case, 
•di4jf)pi:ii9qruple,tp  tell  the  jury  that  (Dates  was  a  *  horrid  impos- 
^t9ff]fSis,^  pwms^ous  villain,'  and  *  unworthy  any  longer  to  tread 
J?PPR;'W^  face  of  God's  earth/     'For  my  part,  said  Jefferies,  *  I 
j;Viro\|il4  not,  for  the  universe,  have  the  least  guilt  of  innocent  blood 


(if^pff^the  Almighty  God  the  vindication  pf  his  integrity  and  inno- 

,Mice/y,,He  was  convicted  on  this  and  another  indictment,  by 

vHTi^i^^.^  te^tMnpi^^i  and  his  sentence,  triumphantly  and  almost 

yjpeosefr.  pronounced  by  Judge  Withers,  is  memorable  in  the  his- 

f^^ojT  ipOjidicialj'.exenges.    Imprisonment  for  life,  however,  and 

,pi]jLpq^  juve  .tim^  .^J^^^f  might  have  been  deemed  mere  nominal 

f,fii4fc^ops.on,.^.man  who  was,  in  the  next  week,  to  be  whipped 

mjpi  ^Jfigate  to  jN ewgate,.  and  again,  after  a  da^'s  interval,  from 

VJKfi^gftte^  tcfi  Tyburp,  ^ .  Xet  he   not  on^  survived  thU   savage 


!^,  J  ]^  unlived  to.  enierge  from  gaol  'at  the  Revolution, 
r^9tfr^  Jlgam  a  pensioner  of  the  crown,  ,the  Commons  voting 
j^^l^i/ljf^h^pro^licutions  agaiiist  him  had  been  '  a  design  to  stil^e  the 
.pc^lfh  plqt,*.'4nd  the  iiords  addressing  King  William  to  grant 
.,  |i^ffp^a.,pa[i:doa.  ,  It  was  pressed,  but  in  vain,  thq;i^the  judgment 
l^fnilq  bp  ^y^versed :,  Lord  Carmartlien  observed,  that  if  d  reversal 
,,4tg9J|^.jplace,  jl;  ought  to  be  by  whipping  him  back  again .  from 
^IjTy^^im  to  Newgate.  We  learn  from  a  tract^^in  the  Sokners 
.^  folle.^qn,,that  O^tea  appeared  at  the  Westminster  sessions,,  in 

y'"  •  We  Mth  not  disposed  to  soften  this  description  after  refuKng  thfe  life  of  Jeffei4fe*J  by 
i>mt;;M6l»f^  itbe,  dn  t  perfo^mince  .aotiwitbottCiMtnl^  has  sutngvly  jemtarrassed 
&i  fciPOMJlHaft  ctJDg  ia  lomedei^e  the  chantcter  ot  aa  apologist* 

1702^ 
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&4»  jPtOUlppft'^  i^to<0  TVcok 

1709|  lo  answer  the  complaint  of  a  Mrs.  Eleanor  James,  €qc 
striking  her  on  the  head  with  his  cane  in  the  coiut  of  vequestfti 
(which,  in  his  latter  days,  he  much  frequented,)  and  would  have 
been  heavily  fined,  but  escaped  by  pleading  poverty.  This,  it 
seems,  is  the  last  recorded  transaction  of  a  man  once  so  popular, 
and  so  terrible :  Mrs.  James  petitioned  the  house  of  lords  that 
his  gown  might  be  taken  from  him,  his  cane  burnt,  and  ^  part 
of  tus  pension  given  to  ministers'  widows.  We  confess  ourselves 
ignorant  of  the  result.     ^  Nee  scire  fas  est  omnia.' 

It  appears,  from  some  passages  in  the  trial  of  the  Seven 
Bishops,  that  lawyers  were  at  that  period  beginning  to  be  ashamed 
of  the  violences  and  irregularities  which  bad  gained  such  a  for- 
midable height  within  the  last  ten  years.  From  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  a  vast  improvement  of  practice,  and,  which  is  more 
important,  an  essential  change  of  spirit,  commenced  in  the  dis- 
pensation of  criminal  justice.  The  vindictive  abuse  of  law, 
during  the  late  reigns,  was  a  leading  topic  of  reproach  against  the 
expelled  family.  Many  of  those  now  in  power  had  reason  to  feel 
deeply  on  the  subject,  and  their  sense  of  the  past  oppression  was 
xleclared  in  several  acts  for  reversing  the  attainders  of  Russ^ 
Sydney,  and  others  of  their  own  party ;  in  the  well-knowQ  clauses 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  relating  to  immoderate  fines,  cruel  punish* 
ments,  and  the  improper  return  of  juries ;  in  the  exception  of 
certain  judges  from  the  bill  of  indemnity,  and  in  the  punishment 
of  Sir  Robert  Sawyer  for  his  proceeding  on  Armstrong's  outlawry. 
The  public  indignation  against  Jefferies,  although  disappointed 
by  his  death,  was  not  soon  extinguished,  and  the  '  committee  of 
murder/  as  it  was  termed,  which  sat  in  l689,  must  have  con- 
tributed to  keep  alive  a  resentful  memory  of  the  late  judicial  ex- 
cesses. Amidst  warnings  such  as  these,  the  courts  were  not 
likely  to  recommence  their  proceedings  with  any  disposition  to 
intemperance.  The  great  change  of  national  circumstances,  and 
^e  altered  character  and  interests  of  the  government,  bad  of 
course  a  strongly  beneficial  influence.  But,  perhaps,  no  sbgle 
circumstance  contributed  so  powerfully  to  reform  and  settle  the  jmI- 
ministration  of  law,  in  matters  between  the  crown  and  subject  as 
jhe  appointment  of  Sir  John  Holt  to  the  chief  seat  in  the  court  of 
king's  bench — that  court  which,  during  the  late  reigiis,  had  been 
so  distinguished  an  arena  of  political  conflicts.  The  judge  to 
whom  this  post  was  now  happily  consigned,  brought  thither 
learning,  temper,  integrity,  masculine  sense,  and  unshaken  cou- 
rage. Sir  Richard  Steele  thus  describes  him  in  the  last  year  of 
his  judicial  reign : — 

*  He  was  a  man  of  profound  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  his  oooBtcyv 
and  as  just  an  observer  ot  ibei».  in  hjus  own  pemop:  h^  owyihhffwt 

*  justice 
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rijc^atf  i^t^ardifial  virtue,  n<H  ail  ft  tradfi  for  xnai^  Wb^revef 

was  judge,  h^  never  forgot  that  he  was  al$o  counsel :  the  criininai 
tiefore  him  w^  always  sure  he  stood  before  his  country,  and,  in  a  sort| 
the  parent  of  it:  the  prisoner  knew  that,  although  his  spirit  was 
hroken  with  guilt,  and  incapable  of  language  to  defend  itself,  all  would 
be  gathered  &om  him  whicn  could  conduce  to  his  safety,  and  that  his 
judge  would  wrest  no  law  to  destroy  him,  nor  conceal  any  that  could 
save  him/— 7W/er,  No.  14. 

In  the  trials  before  this  great  man,  although  some  objectionable 
practices  appear  still  unreformedy  (as  y/e  nave  shown  in  two  or 
Wjee  instances,)  we  are  immediately  struck  with  the  digni^, 
calmness,  and  humanity  of  the  proceedings,  the  regularity  with 
which  cases  are  conducted,  and  the  comparative  rarity  of  inter-* 
ruptions  by  the  court.  It  is  true,  we  are  once  or  twice  surprised 
b^  a  flash  of  the  old  intemperance  from  PoUexfen,  or  the  hackr^ 
neyed  politician  Treby,*  but  the  head  of  the  king's  bench  gave  no 
encouragement  to  such  sallies,  and  his  own  demeanour,  probably^ 
soon  put  them  out  of  countenance.  That  he  was  not  scrupulous 
of  dissenting  from  his  brethren,  and  that  even  with  some  severity 
oi  expression,  where  their  doctrines  appeared  unconstitutional^ 
Treby  himself  experienced  in  a  very  remarkable  instance.f . 

The  nation  was  not  only  fortunate  in  the  virtues  of  Sir  John 
Holt,  but  in  the  long  continuance  of  his  services  and  example. 
Between  the  Restoration  and  Revolution,  eleven  chief  Justices  (as 
many  as  have  sat  from  the  Revolution  to  this  day)  presided  in  the 
court  of  king's  bench,  and  the  occasions  pf  these  rapid  changes 
were  sometimes  emially  dishonourable  to  the  government  and  to 
the  magistrates.  Holt  retained  his  office  twenty-two  years,  and 
the  influence  of  such  a  judge,  protracted  through  so  long  a  period, 
must  have  gone  very  far  in  fixing  that  standard  of  united  rectitude 
and  charity,  which  has  ever  since  regulated  the  administration  of 
criminal  jv^stice  in  this  country.  Sir  Michael  Foster,  one  of  our 
greatest  crown  lawyers,  and  most  esteemed  judges,  and  whose 
writings  form  a  continued  lesson  of  unswei-ving  attachment  to 
truth,  and  religious  tenderness  for  life  and  freedom,  commenced 
his  legal  education  while  Holt  was  still  on  the  bench. 

Amoiig  other  sources  of  improvement  in  the  criminal  courts, 
we  must  not  omit  the  act  (7  Will.  III.,  c.  3.)  for  regulating 
trials  in  cases  of  treason,^  which  at  length  became  part  oC 
the  statute-book,  after  hiiving  been  in  agitation  during  a  great 
part  of  the  reign.     That  much  opposition  should  have  been  ntade 

*  See  I^rd  Preston's  and  Crwabiinie's  Cues,  12  and  13  HoweU. 
t  Case  of  the  King  against  Toler,  12  Modern,  and  1  Lord  Eaymond's  Reports. 
1  Granting  the  prisoner  a  full  defence  by  counsel,  the  liberty  of  offering  evidence  o» 
ofUb,  and  a  of^j  of  414  imibto^W^  •^A  U^m  <>f  W<V% 

to 
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M4  VUBrP^tiSiialtlVMb. 

to  a  hw  wm  <leeaied  fa  gracibns  mod  galutaiy,  adi  wUek  «il^ 
nnately  opened  so  fair  m  field  of  distioction  to  &e  genius  aad  spiik 
of  the  bar,  ought  not  to  excite  much  surprisei  nor,  perhaps,  ukj 
strong  censure,  for  the  bill  was  introduc^  by  the  adversaries  of 
King  William's  government,  at  a  period  when  his  authority  and 
person  were  supposed  to  be  deeply  endangered  by  the  designs  of 
the  Jacobites ;  and,  indeed,  the  assassination  plot  brdte  oat  very 
soon  after.  Burnet,  therefore,  says,  not  unnaturally,  that  if  the 
provisions  of  the  act  *  had  been  moved  by  other  men,  and  at 
another  time,  they  would  have  met  with  little  opposition/  He 
had  observed,  in  a  former  part  of  his  history,  that,  in  Charles  the 
Second's  rei^,  the  crown  <  had  such  advantages  in  triab  of 
treason,  that  it  seems  strange  how  any  person  was  ever  acquitted.'* 
But  there  was  one  circumstance  attendant  on  tiie  introduc- 
tion of  this  act  which  did  little  honour  to  die  government, 
however  provoked,  or  placed  in  jeopardy.  The  statute  was  to 
come  into  operation  on  the  twenty-nfth  of  March,  I696.  Char- 
nock,  King,  and  Keyes  were  brought  to  trial  for  the  assassination 
plot,  on  the  eleventh,  and  Chamock  entreated,  but  in  vain,  to  be 
allowed,  by  anticipation,  some  of  the  advantages  of  the  act  alreajfy 
passed ;  the  court  even  denied  him  the  indulgence  of  a  solicitor 
to  stand  near  and  instruct  him.  Sir  John  Freind  was  tried  on 
the  twenty-third,  and  he  derived  no  benefit  from  the  statute.  On 
the  twenty*fourth.  Sir  William  Parkyns,  another  of  the  con- 
spirators, was  arraigned,  and  desired  the  aid  of  counsel :  Chief 
Justice  Holt  refused  it. 

*  Parkyns-^^  My  Lord,  there  is  a  new  act  of  parliament  lately  msds 
which  allows  counsel." 

^  Lord  Chief  JuHica — **  But  that  does  not  commence  yet,  Sir 
Wilfiam." 

*  Parkyns — ^^  My  Lord,  it  wants  but  one  day." 

*  Lord  Chief  Justice — ^'*  That  is  as  much  as  if  it  were  a  much  longer 
time,  for  we  are  to  proceed  according  to  what  the  law  is,  and  not 
what  it  will  be.'' 

*  Parkyns—^  Pray,  My  Lord,  let  the  trial  be  put  ofiF  till  anctiiir 
day,  then.'* 

*  Lord  Chief  Justice — ^**  You  show  no  reason  for  it." ' — Howell^  rohm. 

The  case  went  on,  and  Sir  William,  like  his  predecessors,  for- 
feited his  life.  The  chief  justice's  answers  were,  in  legal  strict- 
ness, unexceptionable,  but  the  government  was  not  necessitated 
to  place  defendants  in  the  cruel  situation  of  wanting,  in  thdr 
peni,  those  succours  which  another  day  or  two  would  have 
afforded  them ;  and  in  later  times,  if  an  attorney-general  had  beett 
so  zealous,  and  so  secure  of  public  opinion,   as    to    propose 

•  HistorxolUifOwaTi«ei,ToLii.p.l7d.   O/ffirdJUHiim 
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^Qt  ihai  judgop  of  less  intfepidity  than  Hoft  ^ould  have  refused 
f^^DCtioi^i^  prooeediag.  *>.<*,• 

Ill  Wiiea  th&act  at  kst  caow  in  force,  it  was  lorig^  before  counsd 
||gl^aai^£liUjaeasible^of  theprivikges  it  conferred^  or  the  duties 
ituniKMd  Jipon  tbevu  The  impression  left  upon  fheir  minds^ 
)>^  a  fvaettoounfkr  M'bitMwy  <nd  imperious  Judges  (when  Holt 
W^lff^ftdiMd  fta  im^  tM,  by  Jeflbries  tfiat  bis  argument  was 
I  stug*^  mere  stuff'^))  did  not  easily  wear  ofF,  even  in'  times  when 
iDfva^aUow^liuitifae  easiness  and  indulgence  of  the  court  were 
MUT'WWiptqdy-apd  that  freedom  of  debate  at'  the  bar  had  neve^ 
lieeQt^  fnufh  encouraged.  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower/  who^  with 
Mt^ihiffSf  first  exercised  tbe  mow  functions,  applied  hims^Tf  to  . 
bJiitoakiWritba  kind  of  apology  ^^  *     * 

,J.*  We  hm^  that  no^iing  whfch  we  shall  say  in  defence  of  our  clienta^ 
abaU  be  iadpnfedd  to  oiursdtves.  I  thought  H  would  have  been  a  reflec- 
tj^|]|K>n  Ifce^goverma^nt  and  your  lordship's  justice,  if,  being  aligned. 
m,|}ipvil4iMye  nfused  to  ^appear.  We  come  not  lierc;  ^  cotolteBance 
^  jfacticea^or  which  the  prisoner  stands  adcuB«d,nor  the'biinbiples 
i^A  whlcljL  sach  practices  may  be  presumed  to  bp  foiaidea  i^M  we 
Imow  jof  non^^  either  re%ioas  (vc  civil,  tJial  can  warrant  br  license* 
tfiem^  "  l^ut  the  act  of,  pammeni  havii^  wArraol^d  the  apfiearbg  of 
c6tmsel  for  persons  accused,  to  make  defence  for  Ibheiay  iffe  bopejoat* 
kn^hip  WiU  give  lis  leave  to  make  what;  ebjeotions  we  can^  on  theiif 
bebalf.*t-' 

The  Conduct  o(  the  defence  was  suitable  to  tbisinlcoductioQ';^- 
it  was  timid  and  technical,  and^  two  witnessfs,  .wlio  ^had  been 
sharers^  iii  tne  treasons,  (one  of  them,   Porter,  a  man  of  bad 
chafacter,  who  had  already  sacrificed  five  of  his  ^comradi^  to  date 
himself,)  were  allowed  to  pass  without  any  attempt,  in  crods^' 
examination,  to  blacken  them  in  the  eyes  bf  Jlie'jury.    We  find 
Sijr.J^iMrtbolpmew,  in  a  subsequent  case,:  where  all  the  evidence 
cape  ,m>m  accomplices^  endeavouring  to  show  that  the  acquittal 
of  hb  client  would  be  *  no  reflection  upon  the  witnesses  ;^  and  in ' 
aoijjd^ir;  instance,  it  being  uvged  against  him,  tbat  if  a  particular, 
witness  were  discredited,  it  would  follow  that  Porter  was  per- 
jured  also,  he  discreetly  "aiwrwers,  ^  ForsArom  and  perjured  are 
ha^.  words ;  we  only  say.  mistaken.^    Thcw  is;  ai*fat  as  we  teve  ^ 
obf^rved^  no  instance  of  a  defeuoe  by  coutoei  undefAe'  stahi^e 
oi^,)$^illiam/  cofladucted  with  any  show  of  energy  or  c6tifidence,'** 
or  ^^r9/cing.-  Hm  iund  of  topics  usnally  inmted  npon-  ik  nldicfern  *' 
cases  ot  treason,  tiH  we  arrive  at  the  trial  of  Layer,  in  1722:  '1 
ai^  ^en  here  the  exertions  of  the  advocate^  (Mr.  Hungerford)'' . 
appear,  measured  and  restrained*      Nor  did  he  escape '  rebuke'** 
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from  the  judge^  Sir  John  Pratt,  for  havbg  presumed  to  Ukm 
one  of  the  treasonable  documents  complained  of  by  the  attorney- 
general  to  a  ballad,  and  he  was  at  length  driven  to  beg  pardon  for 
the  levity.  Those  excursions  into  the  elevated  regions  of  poli- 
tics, which  have  been  usual  in  modem  defences,  were  as  yet 
unattempted;  nay,  in  Tutchin's  case,  who  was  indicted  for  a 
seditious  libel,  in  1704,  the  defendant's  counsel,  being  reminded 
by  the  solicitor-general  that  he  had  shunned  any  explanation  oft 
passage  which  ascribed  to  the  people  a  right  of  appointing  ^ose 
to  wear  the  crown  who  are  fittest,  made  this  avowal : — 

'  I  did  it  on  purpose,  because  I  looked  upon  it  as  a  matter  not  proper 
for  you  and  me  to  talk  of,  as  advocates,  in  this  place.  I  must  declare, 
for  my  own  parl»  that  I  think  the  rights  of  princes  and  the  power  of 
the  people  too  high  topics  for  me  to  meddle  with ;  let  others  do  as  they 
think  best/ 

How  much  would  this  gentleman,  and  the  barristers  of  his 
generation,  have  been  surprised,  if  any  prophetic  voice  couM 
have  rehearsed  to  them  the  high-sounding  declamation  of  Mr. 
Erskine  i — 

*  This  accounts  for  many  expressions  imputed  to  the  imfortunata 
prisoners,  which  I  have  often  uttered  tnyself,  and  shall  continue  to  utter 
every  day  of  my  life,  and  call  upon  the  spies  of  government  to  record 
them.  I  will  say  anywhere  without  fear,  nay,  I  will  say  here,  where  I 
stand,  that  an  attempt  to  interfere,  by  despotic  combination  and  vio- 
lence, with  any  government  which  a  people  chuse  to  give  themselves, 
whether  it  be  good  or  evil,  is  an  oppression,  and  subversion  of  the 
natural  and  unalienable  rights  of  man,*  fcc. — Hardy* s  Case, 

Or  what  would  have  been  the  feelings  of  Sir  John  Pratt,  who 
was  so  much  scandalized  at  the  irreverent  mention  of  a  ballad,  if 
he  could  have  heard  the  same  great  orator  comparing  the  elabo* 
rate  argument  of  an  attorney-general  to  the  childish  ditty  of  'The 
House  that  Jack  built'  "l^  And  how  infinite  would  have  been 
the  confusion  of  Sir  Bartholomew  Shower,  who  shrank  from  the 
imputation  of  countenancing  the  practices  and  principles,  of  his 
client,  if  he  had  even  dreamt  of  that  strange  sally,  whidi,  per^ 
haps,  no  speaker  but  Mr.  Erskine  could  ever  have  rendered  en- 
durable : — 

'  I  say,  by  God,  that  man  is  a  ruffian,  who  shall,  after  this,  presume 
to  build  upon  such  honest,  artless  conduct,  as  an  evidence  of  guflt^'t 

It  is,  indeed,  superfluous  to  show  by  examples,  that  the  habits 
and  discipline  of  our  courts  had  in  many  respects  altered  coofi* 
derably,    between  the  Revolution  and  the  reign  of  George  III* 

But  Mr.  Erskine's  genius  and  peculiarities  could  not  have  beea 

# 
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the  ordinary  grdwth  of  any  age ;  his  happy  audacity^  his  match-^ 
less  powers  of  insinuatioD^  his  graces  of  manner  and  language^ 
and  the  unstudied  ease  with  wbich^  putting  aside  the  advocatei 
he  sometimes  appealed  to  sympathy  with  the  air  of  a  principal^ 
at  others  assumed  the  calmly  decisive  tone  of  a  disinterested 
arbiter ;  these  qualities,  though  fostered,  perhaps,  by  the  times, 
were  characteristics  of  the  man.  In  turbulent  days,  such  talents^ 
often  employed  on  the  popular  side,  might  raise  an  apprehenaicHi 
that  the  court,  and  not  prisoners,  as  at  former  periods,  would  be 
overborne  ;  but  Erskine  was  not  too  dangerous  at  the  bar,  when 
Mansfield  and  Kenyon  sat  on  the  bench.  It  is  unquestionably 
true  that,  in  his  admired  career,  justice  was  scunetimes  baffled, 
faction  invigorated,  propriety  and  good  taste  offeiyled ;  still  his 
eloquence  is  a  national  boast,  and  dbe  memorials  of  it,  imperfect 
as  diey  are,  must  always  be  esteemed,  not  only  for  the  excellence 
of  which  they  preserve  some  outlines,  but  as  monuments  of  a  bril- 
liant, though  an  aniious,  period  in  the  history  of  our  courts  ;  a 
time  when  contests  of  a  fearful  magnitude,  between  the  crown 
and  the  subject,  drew  forth  on  every  side  extraordinary  intel-^ 
lectnal  powers,  when  those  powers  could  be  exercised  with  a 
freedom  beyond  former  example,  for  the  preservation  of  the  ac* 
cosed,  and  when  prisoners  enjoyed,  almost  to  the  extent  of  abuse^ 
those  benefits  so  glowingly  described  by  Mr.  Erskine  himself: — 

*  Here  again  he  feels  the  advantage  of  our  free  administration  of 
justice:  this  proposition,  on  which  so  much  depends,  is  not  to  bcf 
reasoned  upon  on  parchment,  to  be  delivered  privately  to  magistrates, 
for  private  judgment ; — no,  he  has  the  privilege  of  appealing  aloud, 
as  he  now  appeals  by  me,  to  an  enlightened  assembly,  full  of  eyes, 
and  ears,  and  intelligence,  where  speaking  to  a  jury  is,  in  a  manner, 
speaking  to  a  nation  at  large,  and  flying  for  sanctuary  to  its  universal 
justice/ — Hardy's  Case. 

Having  ofiered  these  remarks  on  the  practice  and  discipline  of 
the  courts  of  criminal  justice  at  various  periods  of  English  history, 
(a  subject  which  deserves  to  be  systematically  treated  by  more 
competent  hands,)  we  should  now  advert  to  some  changes  of  doc- 
trine and  of  positive  law,  with  respect  to  those  offences  of  a 
political  kind  which  have  been  the  most  common  occasion  of 
state  trials  ;  but  it  becomes  necessary  that  we  confine  ourselves  to 
the  principal  class,  and  touch  very  briefly  even  upon  that. 

The  progress  of  society,  events  occurring  in  the  courts,  and 
ope  or  two  acts  of  the  legislature,  have,  during  the  last  century^ 
given  to  the  law  of  treasons  a  distinctness  and  consistency  which- 
it  never  before  possessed,  and  probably  will  not  soon  lose. 
The  famous  statute  of  Edward  III.,  though  deservedly  vene-* 
I'ftted  as  a  glorious  and  useful  monument  of  ancient  wisdom  and 

2  N  2  justice, 
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justice,  had  some  of  those  imperfections  to  which  very  brief  sta^ 
tutes  are  too  frequently  liable.     Its  provisions,  unless  enlai^ed 
in  some  degree  by  construction,  must  have  been  unequal  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  time  in  which  they  were  passed,  much  more  to 
those  of  a  later  and  more  complicated  state  of  society ;  and  legi- 
timate constructions  being  allowed,  it  was  difficult  entirely  to  ex- 
clude licentious  ones.    If  there  be  great  apparent  simplicity,  there 
is  surely  an  approach  to  the  opposite  quality  of  refinement,  in  a 
law  of  treason  which  does  not  expressly  prohibit  killing  the  king, 
but  leaves  it  to  be  dealt  with  as  an  overt  act  of  compassing  bis 
death*    The  forbiddance  of  regicide  is  indeed  to  be  inferred  from 
the  expressions  of  the  statute,  as  the  seventh  and  eighth  command- 
ments may  be  deduced  from  the  tenth :  but  it  is  singular  that  the 
highest  of  all  crimes  should  have  been  rendered  penal  only  by  im- 
plication ;  and  it  was  probably  this  indirect  form  of  prohibition 
which  concealed  from  general  view  a  great  anomaly  introduced 
into  our  law,  when  the  act  1  Edward  VI.,  c.   12,  required  t\i'o 
vdtnesses  to  support  every  prosecution  for  treason ;  namely,  that 
a  man  who  should  slay  the  king  was  more  protected  on  his  trial, 
than  one  committing  an  ordinary  murder.     The  statutes  of  Wil- 
liam III.  and  of  Queen  Anne,  giving  additional  safeguards  to  the 
accused  in  cases  of  treason,  did  not  remove,  and  consequently 
aggravated,  this  inconsistency;  and  the  act  36  George  III.  c.  7, 
(which  we  shall  mention  presently,)  left  it  untouched.     At  length, 
when  Hadfield  made  his  attack  on  the  late  king,  in  the  theatre,  it 
did  become  a  subject  of  remark,  that  if  this  person  had  pistolled 
a  box-keeper,  he  would  have  been  tried  as  a  common  felon; 
whereas,    having   attempted   the  life  of    George  III.,    he  was 
favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  indictment  and  lists  of  the  jury  and 
witnesses  several  days  before  trial,  and  was  defended  by  counsel 
in  one  of  the  noblest  orations  ever  heard  at  the  English  bar. 
The  fault  was  then  remedied,  as  far  as  the  king  is  concerned; 
but  traitors  who  may  assassinate  a  queen  or  heir  apparent,  or 
(we  trust  there  is  no  danger  in  the  suggestion)  kill  a  judge  or 
privy  councillor  in  the  execution  of-  his  office,  or  commit  certain 
other  acts  of  direct  outrage  constituting  high  treason,  are  still 
left  in  possession  of  all  their  privileges. 

Deposing  or  imprisoning  the  king,  or  in  any  manner  con- 
trolling him  by  the  show  of  immediate  violence,  were  treasons 
not  expressly  provided  for  by  the  statute,  unless  effected  by  actual 
war:  it  therefore  became  necessary  to  construe  these  as  overt 
acts  of  compassing  the  king's  death,  and  the  conclusion,  in  all 
such  instances,  was  to  be  rested  on  the  narrow  ground  of  pro- 
bable danger  to  the  royal  person*  In  die  case  of  levying  war» 
the  deed;  and  not  the  contriving  of  it,  was  denounced  by  die 
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statute ;  here,  therefore,  a  remedy  was  found,  by  determining 
that  a  conspiracy  to  rebel  was,  under  certain  circumstances,  an 
overt  act*  of  compassing  the  death  of  the  king.  The  same  con- 
struction was  given  to  the  offence  of  a  subject  concerting  hos- 
tilities against  his  own  country  with  foreigners  who  were  not  so 
engaged  in  war  with  the  king,  as  to  be  <  enemies'  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  statute.  We  are  far  from  asserting,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  highest  authorities,  that  such  interpretations  were 
too  violent ;  but  they  certainly  introduced  some  subtlety  into  a 
law,  which,  nevertheless,  was  boasted  of  for  its  simplicity  and 
plainness ;  and  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at,  that  juries  could 
not  always  be  induced  to  comprehend  them.  The  difficulties 
experienced  by  the  officers  of  the  crown  in  Hardy's  case  suffi- 
ciently bear  out  this  remark :  whatever  consideration  may  have 
led  to  the  verdict  given  on  that  trial,  no  man  could  very  deeply 
censure  the  juiy  for  failing  to  discern  in  the  proceedings  laid 
before  them  (revolting  as  they  were  to  any  well-disposed  mind)  a 
plan  against  the  king's  life. 

It  was,  therefore,  a  very  judicious  amendment  of  the  law,  and 
ultimately  tending,  as  we  think,  to  the  security  of  the  subject,  as 
well  as  of  the  crown,  when  the  doctrines  on  most  of  these  points 
were  embodied  in  the  statute  of  1796  (36  Geo.  III.  c.  7), 
which,  as  Lord  EUenborough  explains  it  in  Watson's  case  (3£ 
Howell),  declared  *  to  be.  substantive  treasons  those  acts  which 
had  been,  by  successive  constructions  of  the  statute  of  Edward^ 
determined  to  be  the  strongest  and  most  pregnant  overt  acts  of 
the  several  treasons  specified  in  that  statute.' 

There  is  one  important  point  on  which  the  law,  though  not 
altered^  has,  we  believe,  been  practically  modified  in  late  times 
by  the  influence  of  opinion ;  we  mean  the  application  of  the 
clause  which  respects  '  levying  war,'  to  popular  tumults.  '  To 
the  eye  of  humanity,'  says  Mr.  Eden  {Principles  of  Perud  Law^ 
1775)>  '  it  will  appear  doubtful  whether  certain  offences  have  not 
occasionally  received  the  hard  denomination  of  rebellion,  which 
might  more  properly  have  been  punished  as  trespasses,  misde- 
meanors, and  riots.'  The  d6ubt,  we  think,  attaches  very  strongly 
to  two  cases  often  cited  in  reference  to  the  present  subject ;  that 
of  the  apprentices  who  were  executed  in  Charles  II.'s  time,  for 
treason,  in  combining  to  pull  down  houses  of  ill-fame ;  and  that 
of  Dammaree  and  Purcnase,  who  were  convicted,  in  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  of  a  similar  offence,  directed  against  meeting- 
houses.f     The  ground  on  which  both  decisions  have  been  sup- 

•  Some  authorities  treat  it  as  the  verv  offence  of  compassiBg,  not  merely  as  an 
act  indicative  of  such  a  treason.    The  distuction  is  unimportant  here, 
t  Hovell^  vols.  V.  and  xr. 
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ported  was,  that  persons  uniting  to  destroy  all  places  of  a  par- 
ticular description,  usurped  on  the  royal  authority,  by  taking  upon 
them  to  regulate  a  matter  of  national  concern.  It  seems  to  us 
that  this  doctrine,  however  correct  in  theory,  would  hardly  have 
been  applied  to  the  two  instances  in  question,  if  the  crime  in 
each  case  had  not  been  exaggerated  by  the  feelings  of  Ae  day. 
In  1710  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  take  a  dispassionate  view  of 
riots,  in  whidi  the  watchword  had  been  *  High  Church  and  Dr. 
Sacheverell.'  The  apprentices  seem,  evidently,  to  have  met  wift 
hard  measure  on  a  political  account.  Their  expedition  against 
the  hipanaria,  which  in  some  points  resembled  the  march  of 
Thraso  and  his  band  against  die  house  of  Thais,  (both  armies 
carried  an  apron  displayed,)  was  the  periodical  crusade  of  Ac 
junior  mechanics,  to  which  an  hundred  allusions  may  be  found 
m  our  old  dramatists  and  poets  ;  as,  for  instance, 
*  Farewell  all  you  good  bo3rs  of  merry  London, 

Ne'er  shall  we  more  upon  Shrove-Tuesday  meet, 

And  pluck  down  houses  of  iniquity/ — Kfdght  of  the  Burning  Perffc. 

The  practice  was  a  barbaix)us  one,  and  might  lead,  as  it  did 
in  the  case  of  which  we  are  speaking,  to  very  dangerous  riots ; 
but  before  the  time  of  Charles  II.  we  believe  it  had  never  been 
suspected  to  be  high-treason.  After  die  Rebellion,  however,  die 
apprentices  of  London  were  a  body  not  graciously  looked  upon 
by  the  government,  and  there  were  recollections  which  would 
make  a  tumult  in  that  quarter  peculiarly  odious  and  alarming. 
In  this  riot,  too,  irreverent  and  threatening  expressions  had  been 
used  concerning  Whitehall  and  die  king,  and  *  liberty  of  con- 
science' ;  and  tlie  hostility  declared  against  certain  houses  was 
considered  at  the  trials  a  mere  pretext,  or  at  least  a  preface,  to 
further  treasons.  Still,  the  ground  on  which  these  men  were 
put  to  death,  and  the  '  High  Church'  rioters  convicted,  was  the 
design  imputed  to  them,  according  to  their  own  outcry,  of  de- 
stroying all  establishments  of  a  particular  kind,  and  ^us,  as  it 
was  insisted,  effecting  a  national  alteration  by  unwarranted  force. 
Considering  this  as  the  sum  of  die  accusation,  we  cannot  but 
think,  tiiat  if  such  cases  were  to  occur  at  the  present  day,  the 
same  evidence  might  probably  lead  to  a  different  result,  and  a 
distinction  be  perceived  between  the  systematic  pursuit  of  inno- 
vation, and  the  mere  spirit  of  mischief  and  outrage,  directed  by 
circumstances  into  a  particular  channel,  and  only  thirsting  for 
the  gratification  of  the  hour.  Such  we  suppose  to  have  been  Ac 
sense  of  the  jury  who  acquitted  Watson,  in  1817,  rejecting,  as 
it  seems,  that  part  of  the  evidence  which  chiefly  tended  to  show 
a  premeditated  treason,  and  putting  a  lenient  construction  oo  A% 
rest.     Yet  the  riot  in  that  case  had,  in  many  respects,  as  d«a- 
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gsrova  an  aspect^  at  leait^  ai  those  of  the  apprentices .  and  of 
Sacheverell's  mob.  On  the  motives  with  which  particular  modes 
of  prosecution  are  selected^  it  is  not  for  us  to  pronounce ;  but 
instances  have  been  far  from  unfrequent  in  late  years^  wherein 
offences  have  been  visited  as  seditious  misdemeanors,  which  in 
former  times  would  probably  have  been  thought  sufficient  ground 
for  the  charge  of  treason;  and  diis  forbearance  may  peiiiaps  be 
taken  as  the  indication  of  a  growing  diffidence  in  the  more  ri- 
gorous construction  of  the  law ;  a  teodeacyi  both  within  the  legal 
profession  and  elsewhere,  to  the  charitabfe  and  rational  dovJit 
expressed  by  Mr.  £den« 

The  improved  state  of  society  has,  we  trust,  secured  this  country 
from  any  recurrence  of  those  merely  factious  prosecutions  for  trea- 
son, which  were  instituted  without  even  a  show  of  sanction  from 
law,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  political  adversaries,  or  driving 
ihem  into  banishment.  First  in  magnitude  of  these  blemi^es  on 
English  history  stands  the  proceeding  against  King  Charles,  which, 
as  Mr.  Phillipps  well  observes,  ^  can  in  no  proper  sense  be  called 
a  trial.'  As  a  ceremonious  homicide  it  has  admirers,  whose  opi* 
nion  we  shall  not  here  controvert ;  but  those  who  honour  it  with  a 
place  anaong  judicial  acts,  forget  that  trial  is  a  mockery  where 
there  can  be  no  acquittal ;  and  that  the  king  could  not  have  been 
acquitted  by  men  whose  authority  to  try  him  rested  on  the  as* 
sumption  of  his  guilt.  On  the  impeachment  of  Stra^brd,  Mr. 
Phillip|[>s  bestows  a  labour  which  might  appear  unnecessary ;  but 
as  there  are  still  some  frigid  casuists,  to  whom  tJbe  sacrifice  of  an 
English  nobleman  without  any  legal  ground  seems  defensible  on 
the  t3Tannic  plea  of  political  expediency,  a  clear  and  forcible 
exposition  of  the  injustice  and  absurdity  whidi  marked  that  me-^- 
morable  prosecution,  may  not  be  without  its  use*  The  doctrine 
of  constructive  and  accumulative  treason,  so  successfully  upheld 
on  this  occasion,  and  so  vdiemently  condemned  in  the  early  days 
of  revived  monarchy,  was  too  convenient  to  be  long  left  in  t^e 
oblivion  to  which  paiiiament  had  consigned  it  on  the  reversal  of 
Strafford's  attainder ;  and  twenty  years  had  not  elapsed  from  diat 
event,  before  two  mtnistevs  had  been  capitally  impeached,  on 
articles  more  wide,  if  possible,  of  any  treason  recogniied  by  law, 
than  those  preferred  against  the  unfortunate  lord-lieutenant.  Of 
these  and  similar  precedents  all  men,  except  the  very  Lesmahagos 
of  political  theory,  are  now  ashamed ;  yet  their  influence  on  the 
popular  mind  has  survived  in  a  vague  notion,  still,  or  very  lately, 
encouraged  by  the  lower  class  of  demagogues,  that  ministers  are 
amenable  to  puniiAment  as  traitors,  for  comiption  or  miskna- 
nagement  in  their  offices ;  and,  indeed,  this  supposition  was  too 
much  encouraged  in  the  paasionate  delMites  of  the  house  of  com^ 
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nonsy  near  the  dose  of  the  American  war^  ^hen  Mr.  Fox^^o 
in  his  cahner  moments  had  more  rational  dioughts,  and  distinctlj 
condemned  the  attainder  of  Strafford^  talked  of  bringing  Lord 
North  to  the  scaffold  for  delinquencies  which,  if  they  reaJiy  ex- 
istedy  could  have  been  made  high-treason  only  by  the  most  violent 
construction  or  elaborate  accumulation. 

We  have  left  oursdves  little  space  for  considering  the  *  State 
Trials'  in  a  point  of  view  to  v^ch  we  adverted  in  the  outset  of 
these  remaiiLs ;  namely,  as  illustrating  the  national  manners,  habitii 
and  i^inions.  But  in  this  respect  alone  they  form  a  very  curious 
and  valuable  compilation,  and  while  in  their  more  important 
details  they  elucidate  principal  events,  we  obtain  from  them  aho 
many  amusing  glimpses  of  the  manner  in  which  great  occur- 
rences acted  upon  the  surface  of  society.  Thus,  in  unsetded 
times,  we  find  toasts  furnishing  a  very  ample  chapter  of  crime. 
The  Pretender's  health,  for  example,  was  a  snare  to  many  a 
jovial  companion,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Stuarts.  At  the 
assizes  for  Sussex,  in  I7199  a  man  was  convicted  of  having 
drunk  to  James  III.,  saying  that  he  knew  no  such  person  as 
Kin^  George.  '  I  fined  him  a  hundred  pounds,'  says  Mr. 
Justice  Powys  in  a  letter  to  die  lord  chancellor,  *  and  told 
him  that  by  his  paying  a  hundred  pounds  to  King  Greorge,  he 
would  certainly  know  there  is  such  a  person.'  But  before  die 
sera  of  Jacobitism,  the  law  had  frequently  condescended  to  visit 
sins  *  between  the  cup  and  the  lip.'  The  pious  memory  of 
Stephen  Ckdledge  became  a  seditious  toast  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II. ;  we  are  not  sure  whether  or  not  it  was  the  subject  of  any 
prosecution.  It  seems  political  topers  were  accustomed  to  drink 
^  confusions'  as  well  as  healths,  and  it  formed  part  of  the  charge 
against  Standsfield,  who  was  tried  in  Scotland  for  parricide,  tiuit 
he  had  seasoned  his  ale  with  a  confusion  to  the  king  (James  11.)) 
the  pope,  a&tichrist,  and  the  chancellor.  In  the  time  of  the 
commonwealth,  one  Falconer,  a  broken  cavalier,  was  indicted 
for  perjury,  and  to  render  the  charge  probable,  it  was  testified 
diat  he  had  drunk  a  health  to  the  devil.  The  inference,  we 
suppose,  was,  that  he  would  not  afterwards  shame  his  friend,  by 
tdiling  truth. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  curious  picture  of  die  jealousy  and 
irritation  excited  in  the  early  part  of  George  the  First's  reign,  by 
,  the  rumoured  machinations  on  behalf  of  James  Stuart,  thui  the 
trial  of  Mr.  Hendley,  for  preaching  a  charity-sermon  at  Chide* 
hurst,  for  the  benefit  of  a  London  school.  Atterbury,  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  had  given  his  sanction  to  the  proceeding,  upon 
which  the  judge  expressed  a  suspicion,  that  Mr.  Hendley  had 
Cardinal  Alberoni's  leave,  as  well  as  the  Bishop  of  Roch^ikr'fy 
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to  carry  on  worse  designs  under  the  specious  colour  of  advandnff 
charity;  and  the  prosecuting  counsel  suggested  that  in  time 
diarity-schools  might  raise  such  sums  of  money  as  to  enable 
Ihem  to  make  head  against  the  government.  The  clergyman, 
sdioolmaster,  and  trustees  were  convicted  of  conspiracyi  and 
slightly  fined. 

The  trials  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth  afibrd  many 
striking  exhibitions  of  character  and  manners.  There  is  a  ro« 
mantic  grace,  for  example,  in  the  behaviour  of  Colonel  Morris, 
who  was  tried  in  1649^  for  high  treason,  in  holding  Pomfret 
against  the  parliament.  He  first  demanded  a  court-martial :  this 
being  refused,  he  defended  himself  by  pleading  the  royal  conh- 
mission ;  justified  his  fidelity  to  the  crown ;  threatened  that  a 
retaliatioD  for  his  fate  would  be  executed  by  the  Marquis  of 
Ormond ;  and  looked  for  *  a  fair  sunshine,'  to  dispel  the  present 
cloud.  But  when  the  sheriff  proceeded  to  lay  irons  on  hun  and 
his  companion  Comet  Blackstone,  he  became  passionate  in  re* 
monstrance :  ^  Mr.  Sheriff,  I  desire  that  this  manacling  may  be 
forborne ;  if  you  please  to  clap  a  guard  of  an  hundred  men  upon 
us,  I  will  pay  for  it.  This  is  not  only  a  disgrace  to'  me,  but  in 
general  to  all  soldiers,  which  doth  more  trouble  me  than  the  loss 
of  my  life.'  *  Sir,  irons  are  the  safest  guards,'  was  the  sheriff's 
answer.  Several  curious  passages  occur  in  the  trial  of  Christo* 
jAcr  Love,  the  celebrated  presbyterian  preacher,  who  was  con- 
demned by  the  high  court  of  justice,  in  1651,  for  conspiring  to 
restore  Charles  Stuart.  The  lord  president,  Keble,  opened  the 
case  with  an  exhortation  to  the  prisoner  to  glorify  God  by  con- 
fessing; a  dbcussion  followed  on  the  cases  of  Achan,  and  of 
John  Lilbume ;  and  die  prisoner  compared  himself  to  Jeremiah, 
and  the  witnesses  to  Tobiah  and  Sanballat.  Much  difficulty  was 
found  in  extracting  evidence  firom  those  of  his  own  party  and 
persuasion :  one  Mr.  Jaquel  could  not  be  induced  to  speak  till 
a  fine  was  laid  upon  him,  and  then  <  he  did  not  swear  as  the  other 
witnesses  did,  but  only  put  his  hand  to  his  buttons.'  Another, 
who  declared  himself  ^  a  man  of  a  troubled  spirit,'  professed 
diat  he  dared  not  swear  against  the  prisoner,  for  he  looked  upon 
him  ^  as  a  man  very  precious  in  God's  sight.'  '  I  think,'  said  the 
attorney-general,  ^  all  the  Jesuits  in  all  the  colleges  have  not 
more  desperate  shifts  and  evasions  from  the  purpose.'  The 
presbyterian,  however,  stood  firm,  though  fined  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  committed  to  prison. 

Passing  to  other  times,  and  a  very  different  subject,  we  meet 
with  many  cases  after  the  Restoration  which  depict,  with  great 
force,  the  precarious  condition  of  human  life  in  a  dissipated 
capital,  where  gentlemen  wore  swords,  taverns  were  UMxmable, 
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waA  the  poli$^  was  imperfect  In  the  triak  of  Lord  Warwick 
and  Lord  Mohiuiy  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Coote  (1669)^  we  see  a 
party,  after  a  promiscuous  8cu£9b  and  tiltii^  i^  the  Greyhound 
tavern  in  the  Strand,  setting  out  in  chairs,  in  the  midst  of  a  dark 
nighty  for  Leicester-fields,  where  a  duel  immediately  takes  place, 
and  a  death-wound  is  given :  the  chairmen,  who  have  scarcely 
had  time  to  light  their  pipes,  are  called  to  take  up  the  dying  man ; 
one  refuses  at  first,  for  (as  he  states) '  seeing  him  bloody,  and  not 
able  to  help  himself,  I  said  I  would  not  spool  my  chair ;'  and  die 
watch,  being  called,  decline  coming  near,  observing  that  it  is  not 
^  their  ward.'  Lord  Mohan's  former  trial  (for  this  was  his 
second)  disclosed  circumstances  more  disgraceful  to  himself,  and 
to  the  manners  of  the  time.  Captain  Hill  had  made  loose  ad- 
dresses to  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  the  actress,  (a  woman  of  character,) 
but  supposed  himself  to  be  thwarted  in  his  amour  by  Mountfoid, 
the  celebrated  player.  Hill  and  Mohun  one  night  attempted,  m 
public  and  by  force,  to  carry  off  the  lady  from  the  midst  of  her 
friends :  baffled  in  this  gallant  enteiprise,  diey  placed  diemsdves 
in  the  street  where  Mountford  lived,  which  was  in  view  of  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle's  windows,  and,  with  vnne  and  drawn  swords,  walked 
up  and  dovm,  drinking  healths,  till  Mountford  came  home,  when 
HiU  attacked,  atid  ran  him  through.  The  police  had  previously 
made  a  faint  attempt  at  preventing  mischief,  but  seem  to  have 
been  perplexed  by  hearing  that  they  had  to  deal  with  a  nobleman^ 
and  had  retired  to  a  publK-house  for  the  purpose  of  deliberatioa. 
Hill  Bed — Lcml  Mohun  was  acquitted,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  this  fiunous  duellist*  died  in  hb  vocation :  he  fell  in  a  dud 
with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  was  also  mortally  wounded. 
Sometimes  the  picture  of  private  feud  is  of  a  less  tragic  cast,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  valiant  Mr.  William  Colepepper,  who  being  one 
Sunday  morning  set  upon  by  a  bully,  armed  with  cane  and  sword, 
at  the  comer  of  Little  Drury  Lane,  throws  the  enemy  into  coo- 
fusion  by  hurling  his  hat  and  periwig  at  him,  and  beats  him  off, 
with  the  complete  approbation  of  the  crowd.t 

Marriages  in  these  times  were  often  as  sudden,  and  almost  as 
discreditable  to  a  regular  society,  as  after-dinner  brawls.  Thus  it 
happened,  in  the  instance  of  Miss  Rawlins,  a  young  lady,  who, 
having  some  little  fortune,  was  carried  off  under  pretence  of  an 
arrest,  conveyed  to  a  tavern,  and  th^e  frightened  into  a  marriage 
with  a  foreign  adventurer,  which  was  solemnized  by  that  conve- 
nient personage,  the  Fleet  chaplain,  and  dis^ved,  as  it  ought  to 

*  Was  it  owing  to  a  sort  of  professional  reputation  that  Marlborough  selected  lu«i 
to  carry  the  only  message  of  that  sort  which,  so  &r  as  we  remember,  the  great  Captain 
ever  seat  ? 

t  Deiiew*8  case,  14  HoweO. 
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have  been^  by  a  more  respectable  functionary  at  Tyburn.  The 
matrimonial  mistake  of  Beau  Feilding,  as  related  on  his  trial  for 
bigamy^  is  worthy  to  have  been  an  incident  in  Gil  Bias. 

In  reading  a  series  of  trials,  we  are  prepared,  of  course,  to  meet 
widi  many  statements  offered  as  evidence,  which  we  cannot  fully 
believe ;  but  it  is  a  peculiar  sensation  of  surprise  that  comes  upon 
us,  when,  amidst  the  sober  day-light  of  a  judicial  proceeding,  we 
encounter  the  phantoms  of  popular  superstition.  Yet  this  is  not 
unfrequent.  Abundance  of  magical  lore  was  unfolded  at  the  trial 
of  Anne  Turper,  the  confidante  of  the  Countess  of  Essex,  in 
16 15:  the  attorney-general  discoursed  gravely  of  one  Dr.^For- 
man,  who  had  died  suddenly,  and  desired  to  be  buried  deep  in 
the  ground,  ^  or  else  (saith  he)  I  shall  fear  you  all ;'  and  ^hen 
the  prisoner's  enchanted  trinkets  were  produced,  and  a  crack  was 
at  the  same  time  heard  from  the  scaffolding,  the  audience  seem  to 
have  expected  that  the  doctor  would  keep  his  word.  On  the 
prosecution  of  Elizabeth  Cellier,  in  1679,  Gadbury  the  astrologer 
talks  as  familiarly  of  his  profession  as  a  broker  would  of  insurances, 
and  takes  credit  for  having  declined,  at  the  time  of  the  king's  ill- 
ness, to  inform  Mrs.  Cellier  whether  he  would  die  or  not.  '  I 
would  not  tell  her,'  says  the  sage,  ^  because  he  was  my  sovereign.' 
There  are  one  or  two  striking  instances  in  which  witnesses  have 
confirmed,  on  oath,  the  old  superstition,  that  the  corpse  of  a  mur« 
dered  person  will  Meed,  if  touched  by  the  assassm.  Seijeant 
Maynard's  story  of  an  appeal  of  murder,  in  which  such  a  fact 
was  attested,  has  been  often  cited,  and  is  too  well  told  to  have 
been  forgotten  by  those  who  ever  read  it.  An  incident  of  this 
kind  also  formed  pert  of  the  melancholy  and  mysterious  circum- 
stances attending  the  supposed  murder  of  Sir  James  Standsfield, 
by  his  son  Philip,  near  Edinburgfi,  in  1687.  This  old  gentleman 
had  been  conveyed  from  his  chamber  in  the  night  by  unknown 
means,  and  thrown  into  a  neighbouring  river,  where  he  died.  A 
worthy  divine,  whose  sleep  had  been  broken  by  strange  noises, 
imputed  the  murder  to  evil  spirits — suicide  was  among  the  more 
probable  conjectures.  But  a  strong  suspicion  fell  upon  the  son, 
a  moody  and  turbulent  prodigal,  and  one  of  those  unblest  beings 
of  whom  every  man  has  some  ill  report.  The  body,  which  hm] 
been  hastily  buried,  was  raised  and  inspected  by  surgeons,  after 
which  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceased  were  called  upon 
to  replace  him  in  his  cofiin ;  but,  no  sooner  had  Philip  touched 
his  father's  corpse,  than  a  stream  of  blood  rushed  to  the  place 
where  his  hand  was  applied,  and  the  parricide,  as  all  now  bekeved 
him,  let  fall  the  lifeless  head,  and  sprang  away,  exclaiming  in 
horror,  and  wiping  the  drops  from  his  hands  and  clothes.     The 
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hci  was  treated^  even  by  the  courts  as  a  providential  testimony^ 
and  of  no  unfrequent  occurrence  ;  nor  was  it  thought  material  to 
lay  much  sti'ess  upon  the  circumstance,  that  an  incision  had  already 
been  made  by  the  surgeons  in  that  part  of  the  corpse  from  which 
the  accusing  stream  had  issued.  The  prisoner  was  convicted^  and 
hanged. 

Several  cases  of  witchcraft  are  given  in  the  collection  of  Messrs. 
Howell,  and  in  some  instances  present  mortifying  examples  of 
8«ccessful  impostnre.  Perhaps,  however,  the  judges  who  pre- 
sided at  these  trials  are  sometimes  too  hastily  condemned.  The 
law  recognized  witchcraft  as  a  crime ;  the  people  instituted  pro- 
secutions for  the  offence,  grand  juries  found  the  bills,  and  the 
cases  were  sustained  in  court  by  evidence,  sometimes  even  by 
confessions,  to  which,  perhaps,  there  was  no  material  contra- 
diction,^ but  in  the  Judge's  own  persuasion  that  the  things  attested 
were  untrue ;  and  he  must  have  been  a  more  confident  unbelievo- 
than  the  generalit}',  even  of  educated  persons,  in  the  middle  of 
die  sevenlteenth  century,  who  presumed,  merely  on  this  ground, 
to  refuse  the  law  its  course,  in  defiance  of  positive  testimony,  and 
the  impetuous  prejudice  of  a  whole  district.  North,  in  die  life 
of  his  hrodier  Guilford,  has  forcibly  described  the  difficulty  expe- 
neoced  by  an  incredulous  judge,  in  procuring  acquittals  on  the 
charge  of  sorcery.  If,  says  the  biographer,  he  declare  against 
the  vulgar  opinion,  '  the  countrymen,  the  triers,  cry.  This  judge 
hath  no  religion,  for  he  doth  not  believe  witches ;  and  so,  to  show 
they  have  some,  hang  the  poor  virretches.'  The  obstinacy  of  the 
popular  delusion  on  this  subject,  and  the  ascendency  which  it 
retained,  at  a  comparatively  modem  period,  even  in  London  and 
its  neighbourhood,  are  singularly  pictured  in  the  case  of  an  im- 
postor tried  before  Holt  in  1702*  An  idle  apprentice  of  South- 
wark,  named  Hathaway,  betook  himself  to  vomiting  pins,  fasting, 
and  falling  into  fits,  and  pretended  to  experience  relief  m  scratching 
a  poor  woman,  who,  on  this  irresistible  presumption,  was  sup- 
posed to  have  beviritched  him,  and  was,  in  consequence,  so  rou^y 
treated  by  her  neighbours,  that  she  found  it  necessary  to  leave  her 
residence,  and  remove  into  London.  Here,  however,  the  evil 
report  still  pursued  her ;  she  was  again  attacked  by  the  furions 
mob,  and  a  sagacious  magistrate,  instead  of  taking  proper  steps  to 
punish  the  rioters,  sent  for  Hathaway,  and  qaused  the  farce  of 
scratching  to  be  repeated :  of  course  the  experiment  was  success- 
ful. The  unfortunate  witch  was  sent  to  Guildford  for  trial,  a 
subscription  was  set  on  foot  to  pay  the  prosecutor's  expenses,  and 
bills,  in  the  following  words,  were  put  up  in  several  churches: — 
'  A  poor  man,  being  afflicted  by  an  evil  woman^  now  coming  to 
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her  trial,  desires  the  prayers  of  this  congregation.*  The  '  evil 
woman'  was  acquitted,  but  the  persecution  stiH  continued,  and 
a  respectable  clergyman,  who  had  exerted  himself  successfully  in 
exposing  the  imposture,  was  loaded  with  insults  and  calumnies* 
It  is  observable  that,  on  Hathaway's  trial,  the  supposition  of 
actual  witchcraft  is  by  no  means  treated  with  scorn  and  ridicule : 
the  defendant's  counsel  rather  upholds  than  renounces  it,  and  the 
chief  justice  combats  it  with  seriousness,  and  leaver  it  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  jury.  Witnesses  were  called  in  defence,  to 
prove  that  the  man  had  really  suffered  preternatural  ailments,  as 
voiding  pins,  and  fasting  several  weeks  at  a  time ;  and  a  Mrs. 
Willoughby  deposed,  (and  persisted,  on  a  strict  examination  by 
the  Court,)  that  she  herself  was  once  bewitched,  and  flew  sheer 
over  the  heads  of  the  by-standers ! 

It  is,  perhaps,  ungracious,  after  making  such  abundant  use  of 
the  compilation  by  Messrs.  Howell,  to  conclude  with  a  word 
expressing  dissatisfaction.  But,  as  we  are  told  in  the  volume 
now  before  us,  that,  when  the  forthcoming  index  shall  have  been 
added,  the  work  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  complete,  we  musit 
observe  that  much  is  wanted  in  that  part  of  the  series  which 
relates  to  the  reign  of  George  the  Third.  Voluminous  as  it  is, 
It  gives  comparatively  few  cases,  and)  making  all  due  allowance 
for  obvious  difficulties,  and  for  the  necessity  of  strict  selection 
in  a  vast  extent  and  variety  of  matter,  we  must  still  regret  the 
omission  of  many  trials  which  deserve,  indeed  demand,  a  place  in 
such  a  collection :  some,  (though  not  connected  with  political 
affairs,)  from  the  strong  public  sensation  which  they  once  excited, 
and  the  interesting  nature  of  the  discussions  involved  in  them  ;  as, 
to  give  one  instance,  the  case  of  Donellan  :  others  again,  as  fur- 
nishing authentic  narratives  of  events  important  hi  history,  or  as 
determining  constitutional  questions,  or  as  having  been  the  oc- 
casion of  remarkable  changes  in  the  law.  Under  these  last  heads 
may  be  mentioned  the  trial  of  Bellingham,  the  proceedings  of  Sir 
Francis  Burdett  against  the  Speaker  and  Serjeant-at-arms,  in 
1810  and  1811,  and  the  transactions  connected  with  the  appeal 
of  murder  in  1817,  which  produced  the  unregretted  abolition  of  a 
process  extolled  by  Chief-justice  Holt  but  a  hundred  years  before, 
as  a  *  noble  privilege,'  and  a  ^  badge  of  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  Englishmen.' 
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Art.  Vlll.— The  Forester's  Ouide  and  Profitable  Planter.  By 
Robert  Monteath.  (With  Plates.)  Second  edition.  Edinburgh, 
1824.     8vo.  pp.  395. 

"C^DUCATION  has  been  often  compared  to  the  planting  and 
-^  training  up  of  vegetable  productions,  and  the  parallel  faokk 
true  in  this  remarkable  particular,  amongst  others,  that  numerom 
sjatepis  are  recommended  and  practised  in  bodi  cases  which  are 
totally  contradictory  of  each  other,  and  most  of  which  can,  never- 
theless, be  suppoited  by  an  appeal  to  the  fruits  they  have  brought 
forth.  It  would  seem  to  follow  that  the  oak  is  more  easily  taught 
to  grow,  and  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot,  than  is  generally  allowed 
by  the  warm  assertors  of  particular  systems,  and  that  Nature  will, 
even  in  cases  of  neglect  or  mismanagement,  do  a  great  deal  to 
supply  the  errors  or  carelessness  whether  of  the  preceptor  or  the 
forester.  It  would  be  wasting  words,  to  set  about  proving  that 
in  both  departments  there  are  certain  rules  which  greatly  assist 
Nature  in  her  operations,  and  bring  the  tree,  or  die  youth,  to  an 
earlier  and  higher  degree  of  maturity  than  either  would  other- 
wise have  obtained.  But  we  think  it  equally  plain^  diat  the  ruks 
which  are  found  most  effectual  are  of  a  very  general  character, 
and,  when  put  into  practice,  must  be  modified  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  each  individual  case ;  from  which  it  results,  AtX 
an  exclusive  attachment  to  the  minutUB  of  particular  systems  will; 
in  many  instances,  be  found  worse  than  unnecessary. 

To  apply  this  maxim  to  the  art  of  planting,  we  would  remark, 
that  there  are  certain  general  principles  respecting  planting,  (mm- 
ing,  thinning,  and  so  forth,  without  which  n6  plantations  ^inll  be 
found  eminently  successful,  even  in  the  most  advantageous  situ- 
ations ;  and  which,  being  carefully  followed,  in  less  favourable 
circumstances,  will  make  up  for  many  deficiencies  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate. But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  peculiar  modes 
of  treating  plantations  which,  succeeding  *  extremely  well  in  one 
situation,  will  in  another  impede,  rather  than  advance,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  wood.  Yet  it  frequently  happens  that  these  very 
varieties,  or  peculiarities  of  practice,  are  insisted  upon,  by  those 
who  build  systems,  as  the  indispensable  requisites  for  success 
in  every  case.  This  leads  to  empirical  doctrines  of  all  sorts, 
which,  perhaps,  prevail  more  among  planters,  than  in  any  other 
departnient  of  rural  practice.  Such  are,  violent  and  exclusive 
prepossessions  entertained  in  favour  of  any  particular  kind  of 
tree,  how  valuable  soever :  such  are  also  the  differences  eageriy 
and  obstinately  maintained  respecting  particular  modes  of  pre- 
paring the  ground,  and  the  precise  season  of  putting  in  the  plants 
Sucli,  also,  are  some  particular  doctrines  held  concerning  pruning. 

Upon 
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Upon  all  these  points  we  find  practical  men  entertain  and  express 
very  opposite  opinions^  with  as  much  pertinacity  as  if  they  had 
been  handed  down^  in  direct  tradition,  from  the  first  of  men  and  ^ 

of  foresters.     The  feuds  arising  from  these  difierences  of  opinion  \ 

have,  as  in  the  case  of  religion  itself,  been  unfavourable  to  tl^  pro-» 
gress  of  the  good  cause ;  and  one  of  the  most  important  of  na-  > 

tional  improvements  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  neglected, 
because  men  could  not  make  up  their  minds  concerning  the  very 
beat  possible  mode  of  conducting  it. 

We  are  far,  very  far,  from  supposing  ourselves  capable  of  filling 
up,  by  a  general  sketch,  a  summary  of  rules  which  may  be  useful 
to  the  planter,  yet  we  claim  some  knowledge  of  the  subject,  fi-om 
sixteen  years'  undeviating  attention  to  the  raising  young  plantations 
of  considerable  extent,  upon  lands  vdiich  may  be,  m  general, 
termed  waste  or  unimproved.  Indeed,  to  lay  aside  for  a  moment 
our  impersonality,  the  author  of  this  article  having,  in  the  course 
of  that  time,  seen  reason  to  change  his  opinion  on  many  im- 
portant points,  and  particularly  upon  those  in  which  the  expense 
of  plantmg  is  chiefly  concerned,  takes  the  freedom  to  consider 
Mr.  Monteath's  useful  and  interesting  treatise  with  reference  to 
his  own  experience,  and  the  facts  which  that  experience  has  sug- 
gested. 

Every  one  will  own  that  the  subject  is  of  the  most  momentous 
interest  to  this  country.  It  is  long  since  the  wisdom  and  patriot- 
ism of  the  late  Lord  Melville  sounded  the  alarm  on  the  subject  of 
the  decay  and  destruction  of  the  national  forests,  announcing  the 
immense  increase  of  the  demand  for  oak*  timber,  the  advance  of 
the  price  of  fir  timber,  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  forests  long 
to  supply  the  increasing  demand,  and  the  apathy  with  which  govern- 
ment omitted  to  provide  for  evils  which  seemed  rapidly  advancing, 
although  the  possibility  of  doing  so  appeared  plain  from  his  lord- 
ship's statement : — 

'  It  is  supposed  that,  exclusive  of  the  royal  forests,  there  are  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  probably,  more  than  eighty  millions  of  acres,  of 
which,  perhaps,  no  part  is  yet  brought  to  the  highest  state  of  cultivation, 
and  that  certainly  not  less  than  twenty  millions  are  still  waste.  If, 
therefore,  a  comparatively  very  small  part  of  the  land  of  the  kingdom 
is  thought  essential  to  be  appropriated  to  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
continuance  of  our  naval  strength  and  pride,  it  would  surely  be  a  very 
short-sighted  jwlicy  which  should  suggest  to  this  maritime  country  the 
expediency  of  trusting  to  a  commerce  for  the  supply  of  our  dockyards 
with  timber  ;  when,  without  any  real  risk  to  the  subsistence  of  the 
country,  and  by  a  sacrifice  comparatively  small,  we  can-avoid  for  ever 
putting  to  hazard  the  supply  of  an  article,  on  which,  confessedly,  oiur 
strength,  our  glory,  our  independence,  even  our  existence  as  a  nation, 

must 
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must  now  and  at  all  times  depend.' — Lord  Melville's  Letter  to  Mr, 
Percival^  en  the  subject  of  Naval  Timber^  published  in  Julj/j  1810. 

While  these  facts  are  granted,  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be 
admitted,  that  the  time  of  peace  is  that  in  which  we  can  best  re- 
cruit the  resources  of  the  nation,  and  strengthen  her  sinews  for 
future  wars ;  and  that  at  present,  therefore,  the  countiy  has  fe^w 
more  important  subjects  of  consideration,  than  those  which  refer 
to  providing  a  stock  of  timber  for  future  emergencies.  A  patriotic 
spirit,  therefore,  might  be  supposed  sufficiently  rewarded  by  pre* 
paring  for  the  future  conquests  of  the  British  navy,  and  for  the 
ornament  of  his  native  land;  covering  sterile  wildernesses  with 
the  most  magnificent  productions  of  the  earth,  and  exercising^ 
slowly  indeed  but  surely,  such  a  change  on  the  face  of  naturp,  as 
the  powers  of  man  cannot  achieve  in  any  other  manner.  Yet  we 
cannot  trust  to  such  motives  to  overcome  the  inertness  of  many 
landholders :  to  induce  them  to  part  for  a  time  with  a  portion  of 
their  yearly  income,  and  be  at  the  outlay  of  a  veiy  moderate  sum 
per  acre,  we  are  aware  that  we  must  talk  to  them  of  pence  as 
well  as  of  patriotism,  and  indicate  a  certain  return  for  tneir  ad* 
vances ;  since  in  preaching  to  them  only  on  the  subject  of  addr 
ing  to  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  or  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  we  should  expose  ourselves  to  the  answer  of  Harpagoi^ 
to  the  eulogium  of  Frosine  upon  his  mistress's  perfections :  *  (Xtt; 
cela  n*est  pas  mat;  mais  ce  compte  Id,  n'a  rien  de,  reel.  Ilfimt 
hienque  je  touchc  quelque  chose.*  We  will,  therefore,  endeavoi^ 
to  convince  those  who  lean  to  this  view  of  the  subject^  that  tke 
increase  of  the  value  of  their  own  rentals  and  estates  is  equat^ 
concerned  in  the  considerations  to  which  vve  invite  them,  as  tfa^ 
interest  of  the  country  at  large. 

The  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  plantations  raised  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  ornament,  and  those  which  are  intended  piio^ 
cipally  for  profit.  The  division  is  not,  however,  an  absolute  onej, 
nor  is  it  possible,  perhaps,  to  treat  of  the  subject  in  the  one  point  of 
view,  without  frequently  touching  upon  the  other.  No  very  large 
plantation  can  be  formed  without  beautifying  the  face  of  the  coun* 
try  (although,  indeed,  stripes  and  clumps  of  Scotch  firs  or  larches 
may  be  admitted  as  deformities);  and,  on  the  other  hand,  die 
thinnings  of  merely  ornamental  plantations  afford  the  proprietor, 
who  raises  such,  a  fair  indemnity  for  the  ground  which  they  oc^, 
cupy.  But,  though  this  is  the  case,  the  two  kinds  of  planting  mast; 
be  considered  as  different  branches  of  the  same  art,  and  we  ^lU^ . 
accordingly,  take  leave  to  consider  them  distinctly,  confining  our- 
selves, for  the  present,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  that  in  which  ut^lj^ 
is  the  principal  object. 

The  most  useful  style  of  planting,  that  which  can  be  ^e<;uiad' 
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at  the  least  expense,  and  which  must  ultimately  return  the  greatest 
profit,  is  that  respecting  large  tracts  of  waste  land,  which,  by  judi- 
cious management,  may  be  converted  into  highly  profitable  wood- 
land, without  taking  from  agriculture  the  value  of  a  sheaf  of  com, 
or  even  greatly  interfering  with  pastoral  occupation — so  far  as  that 
occupation  is  essentially  advantageous.  For  we  suppose  it  will 
be  admitted,  that  in  any  case  where  a  stately  and  valuable  forest 
can  be  raised  by  the  restricting  a  few  hundred  score  of  sheep  to 
better  and  richer  pasture  than  they  formerly  enjoyed,  great  ad- 
vantage will  accrue  to  the  landlord,  and  no  loss  will  be  sustained 
either  by  the  tenant,  or  the  poor  animal,  who  now  picking  up  his 
grass  by  piles  at  a  time  in  a  howling  wilderness,  would  then  be 
better  supported,  and  more  free  from  accident  of  every  kind. 

The  scheme  of  which  we  are  about  to  show  the  easy  practicabi- 
lity, if  it  be  only  undertaken  boldly  and  upon  a  large  s^ale,  by  the 
persons  principally  concerned,  will  be  found  as  advantageous  to 
the  poor  as  the  rich ;  providing  for  the  over-population,  as  it  is 
called,  a  hardy  and  healthful  occupation,  the  object  of  which  is 
the  improvement  of  their  native  country,  while  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  conducted  is  equally  favourable  to  their  comforts  and  to  their 
morals.  Neither  are  the  landed  proprietor  and  his  dependents  the 
only  parties  benefited.  The  cheapness  and  plenty  of  wood,  as  it  is 
essential  to  our  shipping,  becomes,  in  that  point  of  view,  indispen- 
sable to  our  mercantile  and  manufacturing  interests.  But  we  feel 
ourselves,  unintentionally,  again  drawn  back  to  the  public  and  po- 
litical views,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  separate  from  this 
great  national  subject :  we  will,  therefore,  proceed  to  enter  upon  it 
at  once,  cautioning  our  readers,  that  in  repeating  the  truths  which 
we  have  collected  from  others,  and  which  have  been  corroborated 
by  our  own  experience,  we  do  not  pretend  to  more 'merit  than  that 
of  acting  as  flappers,  again  to  solicit  the  attention  of  the  public, 
and  in  particular  of  landed  gentlemen,  to  this  most  important 
topic. 

The  hills  of  Wales — those  of  Derby,  Cumberland,  Westmor- 
land, Northumberland,  and  part  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire, 
together  with  the  more  extensive  wastes  and  mountainous  regions 
which  compose  by  far  the  greater  part  of  Scotland,  have,  in  gene-* 
nd,  the  same  character,  presenting  naked  wildernesses  of  rock  and 
heath,  and  moor-land,  swelling  into  hills  and  mountains  of  greater 
or  less  elevation,  and  intersected  by  rivers  and  large  lakes,  many 
of  them  navigable :  in  short,  pointed  out  by  Nature  as  the  site  of 
lofty  woods,  with  which,  indeed,  her  own  unassisted  efforts  bad, 
at  an  early  period,  clothed  them:  for  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  that  the  sterile  districts  we  have  described  were,  in 
ancient  times,  covered  with  continual  forests.     History,  tradition, 
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and  the  remaiiis  of  huge  old  trees  and  ttraggling  thickets^  as  wdl 
us  the  subterranean  wood  found  in  bogs  and  mosses,  attest  die 
•same  indubitable  fact.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  woods 
grew  at  very  high  points  of  elevation,  on  the  brow  of  lofty  and 
exposed  mountains,  and  in  the  very  face  of  prevailing  winds :  yet 
it  is  astonishing,  when  the  declivities  and  dides  of  such  a  region 
are  once  occupied  by  wood,  how  very  soon  the  trees,  availing 
themselves  of  every  shelter  afforded  by  the  depths  and  sinuosities 
-of  the  glens  and  ravines  which  seam  the  mountain  side,  appear 
to  have  ascended  to  points  of  altitude  where  a  planter  would  ra- 
•tionally  have  despaired  of  success. 

These  natural  viroods,  however,  have  long,  excepting  in  a  com- 
paratively few  instances,  wholly  ceased  to  exist.  This  has^  been 
owing  to  various  causes.  Extensive  forests,  occupying  a  long 
tract  of  tolerably  level  ground,  have  been  gradually  destroyed 
by  natural  decay,  accelerated  by  the  increase  of  the  bogs.  The 
•wood  which  they  might  have  produced  was  useless  to  the  pro- 
'prietors ;  the  state  of  the  roads,  as  well  as  of  the  countiy  in  ^ 
neral,  not  permitting  so  bulky  and  weighty  an  article  to  be  earned 
from  the  place  where  it  had  grown^  however  valuable  it  might  have 
proved  had  it  been  transported  elsewhere.  In  this  situation  the 
trees  of  the  natural  forests  pined  and  withered,  and  were  dirovm 
tlown  by  the  wind,  and  it  often  necessarily  happened  that  they 
fell  into,  or  across,  some  little  stream  or  rivulet,  by  the  side  ot 
which  they  had  £k>urished  and  decayed.  The  stream,  being 
stopped,  saturated  with  standing  water  the  soil  around  it,  and 
instead  of  being,  as  hitherto,  the  drain  of  the  forest,  the  stag- 
nation of  the  rivulet  converted  into  a  swamp  what  its  current 
had  formerly  rendered  dry.  The  loose  bog-«arth,  and  the  sour 
•moisture  with  which  it  was  impregnated,  loosened  and  poisoned 
the  roots  of  odier  neighbouring  trees,  which  at  the  next  storm, 
went  to  the  ground  in  their  turn,  and  tended  still  more  to  im- 
pede the  current  of  the  water ;  while  the  accumulating  moss,  ss 
the  bog-earth  is  called  in  Scotland,  went  on  increasing  and  hearing 
up,  so  as  to  bury  the  trunks  of  the  trees  whidi  it  had  destroyed. 
In  the  counties  of  Inverness  and  Ross,  instances  may  be  seen,  at 
the  present  day,  where  this  melancholy  process,  of  the  conversioa 
of  a  forest  into  a  bog,  is  still  going  forward. 
•  This,  however,  was  not  by  any  means  the  only  manner  in  which 
Che  northern  forests  perished,  although  it  may  be  in  some  seme 
accounted  their  natural  mode  of  death. 

From  the  time  of  Agricola  aud  Severus,  to  that  of  CromweB, 
the  axes  of  the  invading  enemies  were  repeatedly  employed  t»  hj 
waste  the  forests,  and  thereby  remove  a  most  important  pait  of 
the  national  defence.-  In  this  way,  doubtless,  woods  wfaicbyfCaod* 
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ing  on  the  blanks  of  rapid  streamsy  or  upon  declivities  where  the 
course  of  the  water  is  not  liable  to  be  intercepted,  were  not  sub* 
ject  to  the  causes  of  destruction  by  the  increase  of  the  morass,  fell 
by  violence,  as  in  the  former  case  they  perished  by  decay. 

Nature,  however,  would,  with  her  usual  elasticity,  have  repaired 
the  losses  which  were  inflicted  by  the  violence  of  man,  and  fresh 
crops  of  wood  would  have  arisen  to  supply  the  place  of  that 
which  had  been  felled,  had  not  the  carelessness  and  wantonness  of 
mankind  obstructed  her  efforts.  The  forest  of  Ettricke,  for 
example,  a  tract  of  country  containing  two  hundred  and  seventy 
-square  miles,  was,  till  Charles  I/s  time,  reserved  as  a  royal  chose, 
and  entirely  wooded,  except  where  the  elevation  of  the  moun- 
tains rendered  the  growth  of  trees  impossible.  In  and  about  die 
year  ]  700,  great  part  of  this  natural  wood  remained,  yet  now, 
excepting  the  copse  woods  of  Harehead  and  Elibank,  with  seme 
trifling  remains  on  the  banks  of  the  Yurrow,  it  has  now  totally 
vanished.  We  have  ourselves  seen  an  account  of  a  sale  of  growing 
trees  upon  an  estate  in  this  district  where  the  proceeds  amounted 
to  no  less  than  six  thousand  pounds,  a  very  large  sum  considering 
that  the  country  was  overstocked  with  wood,  the  demands  for  it 
confined  to  those  of  rural  economy,  and  the  means  of  transport- 
ing it  extremely  imperfect.  There  must  have  been  a  fall  of  large 
and  valuable  timber  to  have  produced  such  a  sum  under  such  cir- 
-cumstances.  The  guardians  of  the  noble  proprietor,  when  they 
made  tlie  sale,  seem  to  have  given  directions  for  inclosing  the  naturd 
wood,  with  a  view  to  its  preservation.  Nevertheless,  about  seventy 
or  eighty  years  afterwards,  there  was  scarcely  in  existence,  upon  the 
whole  property,  a  twig  sufficient  to  make  a  walking-stick,  so  eflec- 
tually  had  the  intentions  of  the  guardians  been  baffled,  and  their 
instructions  neglected.  It  may  be  some  explanation  of  this  wilful 
-waste,  diat  a  stocking  of  goats  (of  all  other  creatures  the  most 
destructive  to  wood)  had  been  put  upon  the  ground  after  cutting 
the  trees.  But,  to  speak  the  truth,  agriculture,  as  Mr.  Shandy 
says  of  the  noble  science  of  defence,  has  it»  weak  points.  Those 
^ho  pursue  one  branch  of  the  art  are  apt  to  become  bigofeted  and 
prejudiced  against  every  thing  which  belongs  to  another,  diongh 
no  less  essential,  department.  The  arable  cultivator,  for  example, 
has  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  rooting  up  the  most  valuable  grass  land, 
even  where  the  slightest  reflection  might  assure  him  that  it  would 
he  more  profitable  to  reserve  it  for  picture.  The  store-&rmer  and 
shepherd,  in  the  same  manner,  used  formerly  to  consider  every  spot 
occupied  by  a  tree  as  depriving  the  flock  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
food,  and  not  only  nourished  malice  against  the  woo«Hand,  but 
practically  laboured  for  its  destruction ;  and  to  such  lameiitable 
prejudices  on  the  part  of  farmers  and  even  of  proprietors  is  the 
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final  disappearance  of  the  natural  forests  of  the  north  c^efly  tobe 

attributed.     The  neglect  of  inclosure  on  the  side  of  the  lanc^ord ; 

^llie  permitted^  if  not  the  authorised,  invasions  of  the  fanner  j  ^ 

i^ilful  introduction  of  sheep  and  cattle  iiito  the  ground  where  old 

'  tree^  formerly  stood,  have  been  the  slow,  but  effectual,  causes  of 

ftie  denuded  state  of  extensive  districts,  which,  in  their  time^  were 

'i&facts  of  what  the  popular  poetry  of  the  country  oaTled  by  die 

*4ffectionate  epithet  of  *  the  good  green  wood/     Stilly, however, 

'me  facts  of  such  forests  having  existed,  ought  now,  in  n^ore  en- 

liphtened  times,  to  give  courage  to  the  proprietor,  and  stimulate 

nim  in  his  efforts  to  restore  the  sylvan  scenes  which  ignorance,  fpre- 

judice,  indolence,  and  barbarism  combined  to  destroy. 

This  may  be  done  in  many  different  ways,  as  taste  and  local 
circumstances  recommend.  We  will  first  take  a  view  of  the  sub- 
ject generally,  as  applicable  alike  to  the  great  chiefs  and  thanes 
possessed  of  what  are,  in  the  north,  called  courUries/^  and  to  Ac 
private  gentleman,  who  has  three  or  four  thousand  moorland 
iu:res,  or  even  a  smaller  property.  We  suppose  the  proprietC|r,  m 
either  case,  desirous  to  convert  a  suitable  part  of  his  estate  into 
'woodland,  at  the  least  possible  expense,  and  with  the  greatest 
chance  of  profit. 

The  indispensable  requisites  which  his  undertaking  demand  are, 
1st.  A  steady  and  experienced  forester,  with  the  means  pf  pp^ 
curing,  at  a  moment's  notice,  a  sufficient  number  of  active  and  in- 
telligent assistants*  This  will  often  require  settlements  on  t^ 
estate,  the  advantage  of  which  we  may  afterwards  touch  upon. 
If  the  plantations  are  to  be  on  a  great  scale,  it  will  be  found  of 
great  advantage  to  have  the  labour  of  these  men  entirely  devoid 
to  the  woods,  since  they  afford  various  kinds  of  employment  for 
every  month  of  the  year,  especially  where  a  great  plan  is  in  the 
progress  of  being  executed,  as  reason  dictates,  by  certain  pro- 

S)rtions  every  yean  In  such  a  case,  inclosing,  planting,  prumi^, 
inning  and  felling  are  going  on  successively  in  different  parts  of 
the  estate  in  one  and  the  same  year ; — and  these  are  operatioiis 
in  all  of  which  a  good  woodsman  ought  to  be  so  expert  as  to  ps 
capable  of  working  at  them  by  turns.  .  ^  | 

2dly,  The  planter,  in  the  situation  supposed,  ought  to  t>e  pos- 
sessed of  one  nursery  or  more,  as  near  to  the  ground  designed 
to  be  planted,  as  can  well  be  managed.  We  have  no  intention 'to 
interfere  with  the  trade  of  the  nurseryman  in  the  more  level  aqd 
fertile  parts  of  the  country.  Where  a  proprietor  means  only  tp 
plant  a  few  acres,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  be  at  the  troubfe  6V 
expense  of  raising  the  plants.     But  where  he  proposes  to  plattt 

I.  .#  h.b  customafy  to  81^  Oleogtny'v  oonn^^  Mm  Xieod'a  cowtif^ luili  llwJikf^tt 
if^i^ate  the  estates  of  the  preat  highland  proprietors. 
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i  al'iarg^  scale,  it  is  of  (be  highest  cohsequeii<^ '  that  juie 
jroung  plants  should  stand  for  two  or  three  seasons  in  a  nurs^^ 
bf  his  own.  Mr.  Monteath  recommends  that  such  second-^and 
nursery,  as  he  terms  it,  should  be  replenished  with  seedlings  of  a 
year  or  two  years  old,  from  the  seed-beds  of  a  professional  nur- 
'aeryman,  justly  observing  that  the  expense  and  trouble  attending 
the  raising  the  plants  from  seed, — and  he  might  have  added j, (he 
Ksk  of  miscarriage, — are  in  this  way  entirely  avoided,  while  i^e 
advantages  attained  are  equal  to  what  they  would  have  been  had 
the  plant  been  raised  from  the  seed  by  the  proprietor  himself. 
On  the  other  hand,  (though  we  have  known  it  practised,)  we  would 
not  advise  that  seedlings,  any  more  than  plants,  should  be  carried 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow  to  the  Hebrides,  or  to  distant 
parts  of  the  Highlands.  There  b  also  this  advantage,  that  by 
raising  the  trees  from  seed,  the  forester  makes  sure  of  getting 
Ws  plants  from  the  best  trees — an  article  of  considerable  impon- 
ance,  especially  in  the  fir  tribes.  ' 

But  whether  the  planter  supplies  his  nursery  from  his  own  seed- 
bed or  that  of  the  professional  man,  the  necessity  of  having  ^ 
nursery  of  one  sort  or  other  continues  the  same.  The  advantages 
are,  first,  that  the  plants  are  not  hastily  transferred  from  the  ^lur- 
seryman's  warm  and  sheltered  establishment,  to  the  exposed  and 
unfertile  district  which  they  are  meant  to  occupy,  but  undergo 
a  sort  of  seasoning  in  the  nursery  of  the  proprietor,  and  become, 
in  a  certain  degree,  naturalized  to  climate  and  soil  before  they  are, 
as  it  is  technically  termed,  planted  ouL  Secondly,  the  most  morti-* 
i^ing  and  injurious  interruptions,  incident  to  the  planter's  occupa- 
tion, are  thus  greatly  lessened.  It  is  well  known  that  nothing  call 
be  so  conducive  to  Uie  success  of  a  plant,  as  its  being  transferred 
instantly,  or  with  the  loss  of  the  least  possible  interval  of  time, 
from  the  line  which  it  occupies  in  the  nursery,  to  its  final 
station  in  the  field.  If  it  is  to  be  sent  for  to  a  distant  nurserjr, 
this  becomes  impossible.  Besides,  it  frequently  happens,  wh^ 
plants  have  been  brought  firom  a  distance,  that  the  weather  has 
changed  to  frost  before  they  arrive  at  the  place  of  their  destina- 
tion, and  there  is  no  remedy  but  to  dig  them  down  into  some  ditch, 
and  cover  the  roots  with  earth,  and  leave  them  in  that  situatiop 
for  days  and  weeks,  until  the  season  shall  asain  beco^ie  favourably 
to  the  planter.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  plants  are  supplied  froii^ 
the  proprietor's  own  nursery  in  the  vicinity,  they  need  only  be 
brought  forward  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  the  pemiciou3 
,and  perilous  practice  of  sneughing,  as  we  have  heard  it  calledf^ 
is  allmost  entirely  avoided.  It  is,  therefore,  in  all  cases  a  matter 
of  high  advantage,  io  many  of  actiud  neceatity,  that  the  proptietor 
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who  means  to  plant  on  a  large  scale  should  have  a  nursery  of  hii 


Thus  provided  with  the  material  of  his  enterprise,  and  witb 
the  human  force  necessary  to  carry  it  into  eff&ct,  the  planter's  next 
point  is  to  choose  the  scene  of  operation.  On  this  subject,  reason 
and  common  sense  at  once  point  out  the  necessary  restrictions* 
No  man  of  common  sense  would  select,  for  the  purpose  of  plant- 
ing, rich  holms,  fertile  meadows,  or  other  ground  peculiaiiy  fit  for 
producing  com,  or  for  supporting  cattle.  Such  land,  valuable 
everywhere,  is  peculiarly  so  in  a  country  where  fertile  spots  are 
scarce,  and  where  there  is  no  lack  of  rough,  exposed,  and  at  pre^ 
sent  unprofiable  tracts.  The  necessary  ornament  of  a  mansioo-' 
house  would  alone  vindicate  such  an  extraordinary  proceeding. 
Nay^  a  considerate  planter  would  hesitate  to  cut  up  and  destroy 
even  a  fine  riieep-pasture  for  the  purpose  of  raising  vrood,  while 
thive  remained  on  the  estate  ground  which  might  be  planted  at 
a  less  sacrifice.  The  ground  ought  to  be  shared  betwixt  pa^ 
ture  and  woodland,  yvMi  reference  to  local  circumstances,  and  it 
is  in  general  by  no  means  difficult  to  form  the  pUmtation  so  as 
to  be  of  the  highest  advantage  to  die  sheep-<walk.  In  making 
the  selection  the  proprietor  will  generally  receive  m«iy  a  chedi 
on  this  subject  from  his  landnBteward  or  bailifi*,  to  whom  any 
other  agricultural  operations  are  generally  more  desirable  dian 
the  pursuits  of  the  forester.  To  confirm  ^e  proprietor  in  resistn 
ing  thb  narrow-minded  monitor,  it  is  necessary  to  assure  him 
that  the  distinction  to  be  drawn  betwixt  the  ground  to  be  planted 
and  that  which  is  to  be  reserved  for  sheep,  is  to  be  drawn  with  a 
bold  and  not  a  timid  hand.  The  planter  must  not,  as  we  have 
0fUn  seen  vainly  attempted,  endeavour  to  exclude  from  his  pro* 
posed  plantation)  all  but  the  very  worst  of  the  ground.  Whenever 
such  paltry  saving  has  been  attempted,  the  consequences  have 
been  very  undesirable  in  all  respects.  In  the  first  place,  the  ex^ 
pense  of  fencing  is  greatly  increased ;  for  in  order  to  form  these 
pinched  and  restricted  plantations,  a  great  many  turnings  and  in- 
volutions, and  independent  fences,  must  be  made,  which  become 
totally  unnecessary  when  the  woodland  is  formed  on  an  ample 
and  liberal  scale.  In  the  second  place,  this  parsimonious  system 
leads  to  circumstuices  contrary  to  Christian  charity,  for  the  eyes 
of  every  human  being  that  looks  on  plantations  so  formed,  feeling 
hurt  as  if  a  handful  of  sand  were  nung  into  them,  the  sufereis 
are  too  apt  to  vent  their  resentment  in  ihe  worst  of  wishes 
against  the  devisers  and  perpetrators  of  such  enormities.  We 
have  seen  a  brotherhood  of  beautiful  hills,  the  summits  of  whrch, 
while  they  remained  unpianted,  must  have  formed  a  fine  u»* 
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dulating  line,  now  presenting  themselves  with  each  a  round 
circle  of  black  fir^  like  a  skimming  dish  on  its  head,  combined 
together  with  long  narrow  lines  of  the  same  complexion,  like  a 
chain  of  ancient  fortifications,  consisting^  of  round  towers  flanking 
a  straight  curtain,  or  rather  like  a  range  of  college  caps  connected 
by  a  broad  black  riband.  Odier  plantations  in  the  awkward 
angles,  which  they  have  been  made  to  assume,  in  order  that  they^ 
might  not  trespass  upon  some  edible  portion  of  grass  land,  have 
come  to  resemble  uncle  Toby's  bowhng-green  transported  to  a 
northern  hill  side.  Here  you  shall  see  a  solitary  mountain  with  a 
great  black  patch  stuck  on  its  side,  like  a  plaster  of  Burgundy^* 
pitch,  and  there  another,  where  the  plantation,  instead  of  grace-, 
fully  sweeping  dovm  to  its  feet,  is  broken  short  oif  in  mid  air^ 
like  a  country  wench's  ^own  tucked  through  her  pocket  holes  in 
the  days  when  such  thmgs  as  pockets  were  extant  in  rerum  na^ 
turd.  In  other  cases  of  enomuty,  the  unhappy  plantations  have 
been  made  to  assume  the  form  of  pincushions,  of  hatchets,  of 
penny. tarts,  and  of  breeches  displayed  at  an  old-clothesmaa'ff 
door.  These  abortions  have  been  die  consequence  of  a-  reson 
lution  to  occui^  with  trees  only  those  parts  of  the  hill  where 
nothing  else  will  grow,  and  which,  therefore,  is  carved  out  fon 
their  accommodation,  with  *  up  and  down  and  snip  and  slash,', 
whatever  unnatural  and  fantastic  forms  may  be  thereby  assigned 
to  Aeir  boundaries. 

In  all  such  cases  the  insulated  trees,  deprived  of  the  shelter 
which  they  experience  when  planted  in  masses,  have  grovm  thin^ 
and  hungrily,  affordii^  the  unhappy  planter  neither  pleasure  to  hiar 
eye,  credit  to  his  judgment,  nor  profit  to  his  purse.  A  more  liberal 
projector  would  have  adopted  a  ver}r  different  plan.  He  would 
have  considered,  that  although  trees,  the  noblest  productions  of 
the  vegetable  realm,  are  of  a  nature  extremely  hardy,  and  can 
grow  where  not  even  a  turnip  could  be  raised,  they  are  yet  sen- 
sible of,  and  grateful  for,  the  kindness  which  they  receive.  Is 
selecting  the  portions  of  waste  land  which  he  is  about  to  plant, 
he  would,  therefore,  extend  his  limits  to  what  may  be  called  the: 
natural  boundaries,  carry  them  down  to  the  glens  on  one  side, 
sweep  them  around  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  another,  conduct  then> 
up  the  ravines  on  a  third,  giring  them,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
character  of  a  natural  wood,  which  can  only  be  attained  by  keep-' 
ing  their  boundaries  out  of  sight,  and  suggesting  to  the  imaginan 
tion  that  idea  of  extent  which  always  arises  when  the  limits  of  a 
wood  are  not  visible.  It  is  true  that  in  this  manner  some  acres 
of  good  ground  may  be  lost  to  the  flocks,  but  the  advantages  to 
the  woodland  are  a  complete  compensation.  It  is,  of  course,  in 
sheltered  placet  that  the  wood  first  begins  to  grow,  and  the  youngs 
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trees^  ari^Ih^  freely  in  euth  more  fertile  spots  on  the  Vei*ge  of  fSte 
plantation,  extend  protection  to  the  general  mass  ^hich  occupie**^* 
the  poorer  ground.  Th^se  less-favoured  plants  linger  long  while 
left  to  their  own  unassisted  operations :  annoyed  at  the  same  time 
by  want  of  nbbrishment,  and  the  severity  of  Ae  blast,  Aej  re^ 
main,  indeed,  alive,  but  make  little  or  no  progress;  but  when'' 
they  experience  shelter  from  the  vicinity  of  those  which  occ^upy 
a  better  sdil,  they  seem  to  piofit  by  their  example^  and  «pe€ldfly 
arise  under  their  wings.  i 

The  improver  ou^ht  to  be  governed  by  the  natnral  features  of  ^ 
the  ground  in  choosing  the  shape  of  his  plantations^  as  weU'  as' 
in  s^ectjng  the  spiles  of  ground  to  be  planted.  A  surface  of  ^ 
grouTld,  undulating  into  eminences  and  hollows,  forms  to  a  persov 
who  delights  in  such  a  task,  perhaps  the  most  agreeable  subjeet 
of  consideratidtf  on  which  the  mind  of  the  improver  cam  be  en-' 
gaged.  He  must  take  care,  in  this  case,  to  avoid  die  fatal  yet ' 
frequent  error  of  tidopting^  the  boundaries  of  his  plantlrtions  from  ' 
thb  Isofrveyor's  plkri  of  the  estate,  not  from  the  gixHUid  itself.  He"' 
mtist  recollect  that  die  former  is  a  flat  surface,  conveying^  rfler  ' 
the  draughtsman  has  done  his  best,  but  a  very  knperfect  idea* of  ' 
the  actual  face  of  the  country,  and  can,  therefore,  guide  him" 
but  imperfectly  in  selecting  the  gronnd  proper  for  his  purpose. 

Having,  therefore,  made  himself  personally  acquainted  with  tfari 
localities  of  th^  estate,  he  will  find  no  difficulty  in  adopting  « 
general  principle  for  lining  out  his  worst  land.     To  plant  ^ 
eminences^  and  thereby  inclose   the  hollows  for  cttttivation,  is 
what  all  parties  vrill  agree  upon;  tie  mere  farmei^,  -  because,  m^* 
the  general  case,  the  rule  will  assign  to  cultivation  the  best  groittd/^ 
and  to  woodland  that  which  is  most  sterile ;  and  ako,  because^- 
wood  placed   on  an  eminence  affords,  of  course,  a  nore  com-^ 
pl^te  protection  to  the  neighbouring  fields  than  if  it  stood  upon  the  • 
same  level  with  them.     The  forester  will  give  his  ready^cODseat,'' 
because  wood  no  where  luxuriates  so  freely  as  on  the  slope  el  a; i 
hiil.    The  man  of  taste  will  be  equally  desiroas'tliat  the  fo6aDd^'i 
ari^s  of  his  plantation  should  follow  the  lines  designed  bywitare,' 
w^iicii  are  always  easy  and  undulating,  or  boM,  prononeat,  and 
elevated,  but  never  either  stiff  or  formal*     In  this  manner,  the  ' 
future  ^^'Ood^  win  advance  and  recede  from  the  ey6>  arecOiding  to* 
aiid  al6tfg  with  th^  sweep  of  the  hills  and  banks  which  support' 
than,  thus  occupying  precisely  the  place  in  the  landecape  where' 
ndture's  own  hand  would  have  planted  them.    The  projector  witt ' 
re^ice  the  more  ih'  tihis  allocation,  that  in  many  instances  it  witt'* 
enable  him  to  conceal  the  boundaries  of  his  plantatk^ns,  aa  ' 
object  Mvhieh,  in  point  of  taste,  is  almost  ahva;^  desirable^  •  la  * 
afabrt,  ^m  btaf)^r^iM^vtfy6  ^ill  BVtBbt  by  tba^adkMioii^  ali<tiifs' 
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system  will  be  the  admirers  of  mathematical  regularity,  who 
deem  it  essential  that  the  mattock  and  spade  be  under  die  per* 
emptory  dominion  of  the  scale  and  compass  ;  who  demand  that 
all  mcloBures  shall  be  of  the  same  shape  and  of  the  same  extent ; 
who  delight  in  straight  lines  and  in  sharp  angles,  and  desire  that, 
their  woods  and  fields  be  laid  out  with  the  same  exact  corre- 
spondence to  each  other  as  when  they  were  first  delineated  upon 
paper.  It  is  to  be  conjectured,  that  when  the  inefficiency  of  this 
principle  and  its  eflFects  are  pointed  out,  few  would  wish  to  resort 
to  it,  unless  it  were  a  humorist  like  IJncle  Toby,  or  a  martinet 
like  Lord  Stair,  who  planted  trees  after  the  fashion  of  battalions 
formed  into  line  and  column,  that  they  might  assist  them  in  their 
descriptions  of  the  battles  of  Wynendale  and  Dettingen.  It  may, 
however,  be  a  consolation  to  the  admirers  of  strict  uniformity 
and  regularity,  if  any  such  there  still  be,  to  be  assured  that  their 
oliyecl  is,  in  fact,  unattainable :  it  is  as  impossible  to  draw  straight 
lines  of  wood,  that  is,  lines  which  shall  produce  the  appearance  of 
mathematical  regularity,  along  the  uneven  surface  of  a  varied 
country,  as  it  would  be  to  draw  a  correct  diagram  upon  a 
crumpled  sheet  of  paper ;  or  lay  a  carpet  down  smoothly  on  a 
floor  littered  with  books*  The  attempt  to  plant  upon  such  a 
system  will  not,  therefore,  present  the  regular  form  and  plan  ex- 
pected, but,  on  the  contrary,  a  number  of  broken  lines,  inter* 
rupted  circles,  and  salient  angles,  as  much  at  variance  with  Euclid 
as  with  nature* 

We  are  happy  to  say,  that  this  artificial  mode  of  planting, 
the  purpose  of  which  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  inscribing  on  ^very 
plantation  that  it  was  the  work  of  man,  not  of  nature,  is  now 
going  fast .  out  of  fashion,  both  with  proprietors  and  farmers* 
A  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance  had,  some  years  ago,  the  pur- 
pose of  planting  a  considerable  part  of  a  farm  of  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  acres,  which  lay  near  his  residence*  It  rented 
at  about  twenty  shillings  per  acre.  The  proprietor,  rejecting  a 
plan  which  was  offered' to  him,  for  laying  off  the  ground  into  fields 
resembling  parallelograms,  divided  like  a  chess-board  by  thin 
stripes  of  plantation,  went  to  work  in  the  way  we  have  men- 
tioned above,  scooping  out  the  lowest  part  of  the  land  for  inclo- 
sures,  and  planting  the  wood  round  it  in  masses,  which  were  en* 
laiiged  or  contracted,  as  the  natural  lying  of  the  ground  seemed 
to-  dictate,  and  producing  a  series  of  agreeable  effects  to  the 
eye,  varying  in  every  point  of  view,  and  affording  new  details  of 
the  landscape,  as  the  plantations  became  blended  together,  or 
receded  from  each  other*  About  five  or  six  years  after  this  trans- 
foinbation  had  been  effected,  the  landlord  met  his  former  tenant, 
a  :judicioiui'C3ei(4rieiMkd  countryman,  upon  the  ground,  and  na^ 
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turally  said  to  him,  *  I  suppose,  Mr.  R.,  yoa  will  say  I  have 
mined  your  farm  by  laying  half  of  it  into  woodland  V  *  I  shooU 
have  expected  it,  Sir/  answered  Mr.  R.,  '  if  you  had  told  me 
beforehand  what  you  were  about  to  do ;  but  I  am  now  of  a 
very  different  opinion ;  and  as  I  am  looking  for  land  at  present, 
if  you  incline  to  take,  for  the  remaining  sixty  acres,  the  same  rent 
which  I  formerly  gave  for  a  hundred  and  twenty,  I  will  g^c 
you  an  offer  to  that  amount.  I  consider  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
closing, and  the  complete  shelter  afforded  to  the  fields,  as  an  ad- 
vantage which  fairly  counterbalances  the  loss  of  one  half  of  the 
land.'  The  proprietor  then  showed  Mr.  R.  the  plan  which  had 
been  suggested  to  him,  of  subdividing  the  whole  farm  by  strai§^ 
rectilinear  stripes,  occupying  altogether  about  five-and-twenty  or 
thirty  acres.  The  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  agriculturiat 
owned  that,  d  priori^  he  would  have  preferred  a  system  which  left 
so  much  more  land  for  the  occupation  of  the  plough,  but  as^ 
frankly  owned  that  the  trees  could  neither  have  made  half  the 
progress,  or  have  afforded  half  the  shelter,  which  had  actually  been 
the  case  under  the  present  plan,  and  that  he  was  now  convinced 
that  the  proprietor  had  chosen  the  better  part. 

Another  proof  of  the  same  important  fact  occurs,  upon  a  hill 
which  we,  at  thia  moment,  see  from  die  windows  of  the  apartment 
in  which  we  are  now  writing.  It  is  of  considerable  height,  and 
the  proprietor,  about  forty  years  ago  or  more,  attempted  to  raise  a 
plantation  on  the  very  crest  or  summit  of  the  eminence,  retaining 
the  rest  of  the  hill  for  the  purposes  of  pasturage  and  agricultiBe. 
His  operations,  attempted  on  this  niggardly  scale,  failed  totally, 
after  two  separate  attempts,  every  plant  dying  in  the  exposed  and 
ungenial  situation.  On  a  third  essay,  the  proprietor  altered  his 
measures,  and  brought  the  limits  of  his  woodland  so  far  down  the 
hill  as  to  include  a  few  acres  of  tolerable  land.  The  trees  on  these 
better  spots  soon  rose,  and,  sheltering  those  which  were  exposed, 
the  whole  upper  part  of  the  hill  became  clothed  with  a  wood,  out 
of  which  the  present  proprietor  has  cut  annually  several  hundred 
pounds  worth  of  timber,  to  the  advantage,  not  the  prejudice,  of 
that  which  remains  standing  to  a  large  vsdue. 

The  same  change  has  taken  place  in  the  sentiments  of  intel- 
ligent store-farmers  as  in  those  of  agriculturists  like  Mr.  R. 
Almost  every  sheep-farm  contains  large  tracts  covered  with  stones 
and  shingle,  or  otherwise  steep,  dangerous,  and  precipitous ;  of 
ravines,  which  in  winter  prove  die  grave  of  many  of  the  flock;  and 
of  other  rocky  and  barren  spots,  affording  little  pasture,  and  that 
only  to  be  obtained  at  the  great  peril  of  the  sheep.  There  are  also 
on  most  sheep-walks,  extensive  moors,  which,  sheltered  by  pbo^ 
tations  onthe  mountains^  would  produce  a  £ur.d]£krent  specuaoi 
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herbage  from  what  flocks  or  herds  are  now  able  to  glean  off  them  * 
andy  in  general^  it  is  now  perfectly  understood^  that  when  the  trees 
hare  made  such  a  progress  as  to  afford  shelter  in  the  lambing  sea-^ 
sons  and  during  storms,  the  ground  they  occupy  is  far  from  being 
grudged  them  by  an  intelligent  shepherd.  It  is  very  likely,  indeed, 
that  the  tenant  who  possesses  a  sheep-farm  on  a  short  lease  may 
desire  some  diminution  of  rent :  for  wnen  the  landlord  entertains  a 
desire  to  enter  into  possession  of  a  part  of  his  land  during  cur-* 
renoy  of  the  lease,  the  circumstance  is  always  considered  as  a 
kind  of  God-send,  which  it  would  be  neglecting  the  benefits  af- 
forded by  providence  not  to  make  ample  use  of.  But  an  intelli- 
gent farmer,  the  length  of  whose  possession  must  enable  him  to 
derive  advantage  from  the  shelter  and  other  favourable  circum^ 
stances  which  cannot  fail  to  attend  the  more  advanced  state  of 
the  plantations,  will  usually  be  disposed  to  part,  at  a  very  easy 
rate,  vnth  the  immediate  occupation  of  such  grounds  as  we  have 
indicated,  for  the  purpose  of  their  being  planted.  At  aiiy  rate, 
we  state  with  confidence  that  the  existence  of  plantations,  even  to 
a  very  considerable  extent,  upon  a  sheep-farm,  will,  if  judiciously 
disposed,  rather  increase  dian  diminish  the  offers  for  a  new  lease. 
The  tract  to  be  occupied  by  the  new  plantations  being  fixed, 
indosing  is  the  next  indispensable  point  of  preparation.  If  this 
is  neglected,  or  not  executed  in  a  sufficient  manner,  the  im^ 
prover  may  as  well  renounce  his  plan ;  for  though  we  believe, 
as  above  stated,  that  the  judicious  tenant  will  approve  of  and 
respect  the  plantations  of  the  landholder,  yet  we  cannot  venture 
to  hope  that  his  zeal  in  their  behalf  will  impel  him  to  take  great 
trouble  for  their  preservation.  Even  if  he  were  wilfing  to  do  soj 
his  shepherds  cannot  be  expected  to  possess  such  liberal  ideas, 
and  will  see  with  great  apathy  an  inroad  of  the  flock  where  die 
inclosure  presents  a  practicable  breach,  which,  in  the  spring  espe- 
cially, may  do  more  damage  to  the  young  woodland  in  a  few 
hours'  time  than  it  can  recover  in  several  seasons.  The  planta- 
tion, therefore,  whatever  its  extent,  must  be  suitably  inclosed.  For 
this  purpose,  quickset  hedges  are,  undoubtedly,  the  preferable 
means;  but  these  cannot  be  generally  resorted  to  in  the  exe- 
cution of  extensive  plans,  such  as  we  point  at.  In  wild,  coarse 
ground,  thorns  will  not  succeed  without  much  care  ^  in  soils  of 
a  worse  class,  they  will  not  rise  at  all ;  and  even  where  the  ground 
is  fittest  for  them,  they  require  more  labour  and  trouble  than  can 
be  expected  in  executing  a  very  large  plan,  unless  the  funds  of 
the  projector  be  ample  in  proportion.  Hedges  of  furze  and  of 
larch  have  been  recommended,  but  they  are  precarious,  and  wiH 
only  succeed  when  much  attention  is  bestowed  on  them.  The 
ssost  efiiectual  substitute,  we  regret  to  say  it,  is  the  dry-stone 
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ivalt.  The  uiatefials  of  diis  '^b^ies  of  ifehdi;  *gl^ti^|^^g^tia(L 
ingy  abound  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  pl^ntatioiis  '^  '^ 
now  treat  oH  The  wall  has  this  gr^af  advantttge,  "^t  it  iii^^ 
be  said  to  be  major,  and  competent  to  dischafrge  -dl  it^  'dutitit^ 
even  on  the  day  of  its  birth,  and  if  constructed  of  flat  idt's^tfal^ 
stones  of  good  quality,  properly  put  together',  and  well  erfefctcdj 
will  last  for  many  years.  It  is  commonly  the  readiest  '^d'  M%t 
substitute  for  a  quickset  fence  ;  but  it  "must  be  owned  that  it  iil 
extremely  ugly,  and,  v/hen  once  it  begins  to  break  down,  ctiii<3ftSf 
be  repaired  at  a  considerable  expense,  which,  after  a  cettain  time, 
recurs  veiy  frequently,  as  the  best  buQders  of  this  specif  of  wall 
cannot  so  effectually  repdr  the  breaches  whidi  time  makeif  in  it 
but  what  they  are  always  making  dieir  appearance  again  at  theisa^ 
places .  The  unpleasing  aspect  of  these  walls  may,  iti  Mh^  A^gtisi', 
be  got  rid  of  by  keeping  uiem  in  hollows:  this,  indeett,"is  ^^ 
recommended  in  every  case ;  and  upon  a  large  plan,  where  mikcfa 
ground  is  at  the  planter's  command,  may  be  very  easily  tnana^ed. 
Respecting  dieir  feilure  through  time,  it  is  to  be  remettberM  mttt 
it  will  not  take  place  until  the  period  when  breaches'  may  Hii 
repaired  by  wattles  made  from  the  plantation  itself.  We  hsw^ 
seen  a  species  of  eardien  fence  used  with  very  coitsidtrabte'sUd,- 
cess  on  ground  where  stones  were  hard  to  come  at.  'Tfae'eitftf 
was  dug  out  of  a  ditch,  which  was  made  to  ^lope  odtwards,  a£^ 
to  present,  on  the  side  nearest  to  die  plantation,  a  str^S^t^cbt'd^ 
about  a  foot  and  a  half ;  on  the  verge  of  that  ditch  arose  tJie 
wall  itself,  composed  of  sods  built  up  to  the  height  of  tfarte  fiMt 
and  a  half,  so  that  the  whole  height  was  about  four  feet,  ipA 
sufficient  to  be  respected  by  sheep  and  cattle,  except,  peilitd^| 
during  the  time  of  snow,  when  no  fence  can  be  absblutely  tnisted 
to.  A  single  bar  of  paling  placed  on  the  top  of  this  dpeci^' 
of  vaUum  greatly  improves  it.  It  is  the  cheapest  of  alf  teh(ksl 
as  it  may  be  raised  at  the  rate  of  fifteen-pence  a  rood  by  coi^tradL 
Its  duration  cannot  be  exactly  calculated;  but,  where  the  sods'^ 
of  a  close  and  kindly  texture,  we  have  known  it 'last  for  Kdn^  oir 
ten  years  without  symptoms  of  decay,  and  after  that  ag6  the  thi^ 
nings  of  the  plantation  ought  to  be  used  to  repair  die  fetice,  or,  It 
more  convenient,  sold,  and  the  price  applied  to  thfftt'(>urpd«e* 
A  hedge  may  be  raised  in  the  inside  of  such  an  eaith-leitkfe  vfiSk 
considerable  ease,  as  the  thorns  will  grow  fast  ambtig  tlie  lo6M| 
eailh;  and  if  this  is  resorted  to,  the  hedge  will  be  fit'td  refi^ 
guard  when  the  rampart  or  earthen  wall  becomes  ruinous.  "" 
A  preparation  no  less  necessary  than  that  of  indlosingf^tid  HdW 
generally  attended  to,  although  often  far  too  supeitt'dsSly  per* 
formed,  is  the  drainage  of  sudi  parts  of  the  intended  'pAahCttkltf 
^  are  disposed  to  be  mai^y.  water,  v^hidt^  wh^  pur6y  is  HM 
''"'""'  ne^^essaiy 
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nf^cftj^^aij.imtnment  of  all  vegetables,  becomes,  when  putrid  or 
^^agoant,  their  most  decided  enemy.  There  exist  no  trees,  how- 
^y^e^  ^nd  of  subaqueous  soil,  which  will  thrive  if  planted  in  an 
U^4^ned  bog.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  scarcely  any  ground 
ftp.  s>yampy,  that,  provided  it  affords  a  level  for  draining,  may  not 
b^.made  to  bear  trees,  if  the  kinds  are  well  chosen.  We  have  seien 
^le .  spruce,  silver  ^v,  and  even  the  balm  of  Gilead  pine,  attain 
great  magnitude  in  a  soil  so  moist  that  the  trees  were  originally 
|4^ted  in  what.arc^  called  lazy  beds.  It  must  be,  of  course, 
essential  that  the  drains  should  be  kept  open,  and  scoured  from 
time  to  time,  )but  it  will  be  found  that,  as  the  trees  advance,  their 
own  demand  for  nourishment  will  exhaust  a  great  deal  of  the 
superfluous  moisture ;  for,  as  the  fall  of  a  natural  forest  in  a 
wild  country  usually  creates  a  morass,  so  the  growth  of  a  wood, 
when  the  first  obstacles  are  removed,  has  a  tendency  to  diminish 
^pog  which  has  been  already  formed, 

J  Another  requisite  nearly  connected  with  the  above  is  the  for- 
mation of  paths  for  walking,  riding,  or  driving  through  the  future 
plantations^ .  Where  the  woods  are  on  a  large  scale,  these  paths 
sKouId  be  at  least  eight  or  nine  feet  broad.  This  object  is  easily 
combined  with  draining,  as  the  ditch  which  carries  on  the  super- 
^upus  water  will,  at  the  same  time,  drain  the  road,  if  it  is  con- 
ducted alongside  of  it,  which,  in  most  cases,  will  be  found  the  best 
line  for  both.  Such  roads  serve  at  first  to  facilitate  the  collection 
of  materials  for  fencing ;  they  afterwards  afibrd  ea^  means  of  in- 
specting the  condition  of  the  wood,  and,  finally,  of  removing  the 
felled  trees  from  the  woodland.  When  that  occasion  comes,  the 
making  such  paths  will  be  found  indis[>ensable,  and  as,  if  deferred 
till  then,  the  object  cannot  be  accomplished  without  a  great  waste 
of  time,  and  the  paths,  after  all,  can  never  be  so  well  lined  as 
before  the  wood  is  planted,  this  preliminary  season  is  unquestion- 
ably by  far  the  most  proper.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  forma- 
tion and  diiection  of  such  paths  and  drives  is  one  of  the  most 
^gr^eabl^  occupations  of  a  proprietor  who  pretends  to  taste, 
apd  if  barely  formed  with  the  spade^  and  drained,  they  will 
^ecome,  in  a  year  or  two,  dry  green  sward,  and  requii^e  no  me- 
talling until  they  are  employed  in  transporting  heavy  weights. 
But,  whether  formed  or  not,  the  space  for  such  paths  ought 
always  to  be  left,  and.  among  other  advantages,  tliey  will  be 
fp,und  to  act  upon  the  forest  like  the  lungs  of  the  human  body, 
circulating  the  air  into  its  closest  recesses,  and  ther^by.^reatly 
increasing  the  growth  of  the  trees. 

We  may  now  be  expected  to  say  something  of  the  preparation 
^  4i^,spily  by  cropping,  fallowing,  paring  and  bumhig,  or  other- 
^^^a^,,^  r^CPinipenrt^  m   post  ^oks  9^.»th^  f tiWect  of 
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planting.  There  can  be  no  doubt  tbat  all  or  any  of  these 
modes  may  be,  according  to  circumstances,  used  with  the  utmost 
advantage,  especially  so  far  as  conceins  the  early  growA  of 
MTood.  £very  plantation,  therefore,  which  the  proprietor  desires 
to  see  ruih  up  with  unusual  rapidity,  ought  to  be  prepared  by 
one  of  these  methods,  or,  which  is  best  of  all,  by  deep  trenching 
'with  the  spade.  But  the  expense  attending  this  most  ^ectu^ 
mode  limits  it  to  the  park  and  pleasure-ground,  and  even  the 
other  coarser  modes  of  preparation  cannot  be  thought  of,  when 
the  object  is  to  plant  as  extensively  and  at  as  little  expense  as 
possible.  It  may  be  some  comfort  to  know  that,  as  ^  as  we 
have  observed,  the  difference  betwixt  the  growth  of  plantations, 
where  the  ground  has  been  prepared,  or  othervnse,  supposing  the 
soil  alike,  and  plants  put  in  with  equal  care,  seems  to  disappear 
within  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years.  It  is  only  in  its  earlier  days 
that  the  plant  enjoys  the  benefit  of  having  its  roots  placed 
amongst  earth  which  has  been  rendered  loose  and  penetrable  :  at 
a  certain  period  the  fibres  reach  the  sub-soil  which  the  spade  or 
plough  has  not  disturbed,  and  thus  the  final  growth  of  the  tree 
which  has  enjoyed  this  advantage  is  often  not  greater  dian  that  of 
its  neighbour,  upon  which  no  such  indulgences  w^ere  ever  be- 
stowed. 

The  next  important  object  is  the  choice  of  the  trees  widi  which 
the  proposed  woodland  is  to  be  stocked,  and,  supposing  the  pro- 
duction of  tall  timber  trees  to  be  the  ultimate  object,  we  wouM 
recommend,  for  the  formation  of  a  large  forest,  die  oak  and  larch 
as  the  trees  best  to  be  depended  upon. 

Our  choice  of  the  first  will  scarce  be  disputed :  it  is  the  natural 
plant  of  the  island,  and  grows  alike  on  highland  and  lowland, 
luxuriating  where  the  soil  is  rich,  coming  to  perfection,  in  many 
cases,  where  it  is  but  middling,  and  affording  a  very  profitabk 
copsewood  where  it  is  scanty  and  indifferent. 

Our  selection  of  the  larch  may  seem  to  some  more  disputable, 
but  it  will  only  be  to  such  as  are  disposed  to  judge  from  outward 
show.  We  cannot,  indeed,  vindicate  this  valuable  tree  in  so  fiu* 
as  outward  beauty  is  concerned:  Wordsworth  has  condemned 
its  formality  at  once,  and  its  poverty  of  aspect.  Planted  in  small 
patches,  the  tops  of  all  the  trees  arising  to  the  same  height,  and 
generally  sloping  in  one  direction  from  the  prevailing  wind,  the 
larch-wood  has,  we  must  own,  a  mean  and  poor  effect:  its  appear- 
ance on  the  ridge  of  a  iiill  is  also  unfavourable,  resembling  the 
once  fashionable  mode  of  setting  up  the  manes  of  poni^,  caUed 
by  jockies  hogging.  But  where  the  quantity  of  ground  pbnfeed 
amounts  to  the  character  of  a  forest,  the  inequalities  of  the  far- 
extended  surface  give  to  the  larche»  a  variety  of  outline  which  Ihej 
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do  not  posseM  when  arranged  in  clumps  and  patches,  and  furnish 
that  species  of  the  sublime  which  all  men  must  recognise  in  the 

Crevalence  of  one  tint  of  colouring  in  a  great  landscape.  All  who 
ave  seen  the  Swiss  mountains,  which  are  clothed  with  this  tree 
as  high  as  vegetation  will  permit,  must  allow  that  it  can,  in  fitting 
situations,  add  effectually  to  die  grandeur  of  Alpine  scenery.  In 
spring,  too,  the  larch  boasts,  in  an  unequalled  degree,  that  early 
and  tender  shade  of  green  which  is  so  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and 
suggests  to  the  imagination  the  first  and  brightest  ideas  of  reviving 
nature. 

If,  however,  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be  pleaded  in  its  favour, 
the  larch  should  be,  in  some  degree,  excluded  from  ornamental 
plantations,  still  the  most  prejudiced  admirer  of  the  picturesque 
cannot  deny  the  right  of  this  tree  to  predominate  in  those  which 
are  formed  more  for  profit  than  beauty.  The  good  sense  of  the 
poet  we  have  quoted,  which  is  ecj^ual  to  his  brilliancy  of  fancy, 
has,  indeed,  pointed  out  this  distmction;  and  in  the  following 
passage,  while  he  deprecates  what  we  do  not  contend  for,  he 
admits  the  value  of  the  larch  in  such  rude  scenes  as  we  now 
treat  of; — 

*  To  tiiose,'  says  Wordsworth,  *  who  plant  for  profit,  and  are  thrust* 
ing  every  other  tree  out  of  the  way  to  make  room  for  their  favourite, 
the  larch,  I  would  utter,  first,  a  regret  that  they  should  have  selected 
these  lovdy  vales  for  their  vegetable  manufeustory,  when  there  is  so 
much  barren  and  irreclaimable  land  in  the  neighbouring  moors,  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  island,  which  might  have  been  had  for  this  purpose 
at  a  far  cheaper  rate.  And  I  will  also  beg  leave  to  represent  to  them, 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  carried  away  by  flattering  promises  from  the 
speedy  growth  of  this  tree ;  because,  in  rich  soils  imd  sheltered  situa* 
tions,  the  wood,  though  it  thrives  fast,  is  full  of  sap,  and  of  little  value ; 
and  is,  likewise,  very  subject  to  ravage  from  the  attacks  of  insects,  and 
from  blight.  AcconiiDgly,  in  Scotland,  where  planting  is  much  better 
understood,  and  carried  on  upon  an  incomparably  larger  scale  than 
among  us,  good  soil  and  sheltered  situations  are  appropriated  to  the  oak, 
the  ash,  and  other  deciduous  trees ;  and  the  larch  is  now  generally  con- 
fined to  barren  and  exposed  ground.  There  the  plant,  which  is  a 
hardy  one,  is  of  ^wer  growth,  much  less  liable  to  injury,  and  the 
timber  of  better  quality.'* 

We  vrillingly  shake  hands  with  our  Miltonic  poet,  and  enter  into 
the  composition  which  he  holds  out  to  the  profitable  planter. 

In  this  capacity,  being  that  which  we  now  occupy,  we  have 
muc^  to  say  in  behalf  of  this  same  larch-fir.  It  unites,  in  a  most 
singular  degree,  the  two  opposite,  and,  in  general,  irreconcile^ 
able  qualities  of  quickness  of  growth  and  firmness  of  substance. 

•  Wor^fworth^i  DMcriptioii  of  ^  CosBtiy  of  the  Lakes. 
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In  die  flret,  it  eicela  «H  tiees  io  the  forest,  9Jad  m  die^fteodad,* 
equab  die  oak  itself. 

The  mode  of  preparing  or  seasooing  larch  timber  is  not  yet, 
perhaps^  perfecdy  understood,  more  especially  as  the  tree  is 
usually  cut  in  the  barking  season^  when  it  is  full  of  sap,  which 
renders  the  large  wood  apt  to  warp  and  crack*  To  avoid  this, 
some  take  off  the  baik  the  season  before  the  tree  is  cut,  upon 
which  subject  Mr*  Monteath  gives  us  this  practical  informatioi^  :— 

*  In  the  summer  of  1815  and  1816^  I  was  empbyed  to  Uun.some 
phintatbns  for  James  Johnstone^  Eqq.^  of  AJva,  on  his  estate  of  De- 
novan;  and  also  in  the  same  years,  for  Thomas  Spottiswoode,  Esq.,  of 
Dnmiipace*    The  trees  on  both  estates  were  of  considerable  size,  and 
particularly  those  on  the  estate  of  Dmmipace — many  of  them  contaiak 
iBg  betwixt  thirty  and  forty  solid  feet  of  timber.    As  part  of  the  tn&A 
on  both  estates  were  to  be  used  by  the  proprietors  for  their  owii  pur* 
poses,  I  had,  the  year  before,  cut  down  and  barked  a  conaderal^e 
number  of  larch  fir  trees ;  which,  being  barked  after  being  eut  6tfwit 
toid.  exposed  to  the  summer's  sun,  rent  in  such  a  manner  aa^  render 
them  of  little  or  no  use.    To  prevent  this,  if  posable,  in  fiitureX 
barked  all  the  larch  trees  standmg,  and  allowed  Uiem  to  lamaiii  m 
this  state  till  autumn,  which  effectually  prevented  them  fipQaa  reading 
with  the  sun  or  drought.    A  number  of  the  trees  on  J^unnipaot 
stood  in  this  peeled  state  for  two  summers,  and  were  then  cut  up;  a^ 
Mr.  Spottiswoode  caused  his  carpenter  to  make  from  the  tind>er  pC 
these  trees  some  bound  doors,  which  made  an  excellent  job,  no  part  of 
tiie  wood  casting  or  twisting.    Since  that  time  I  have  myself  used,  and 
have  frequently  seen  used  by  others,  the.  timber  of  larch  fir  trees,  after 
having  stood  twelve  months  with  the  bark  taken  off,  then  cut  down,  and 
immediately  cut  up  into  battens  for  flooring,  and  also  made  into  bbniil 
doors  and  windows  for  the  better  sort  of  houses,  with  equal  BUCCMS. 
This  is  a  clear  proof  that  the  plan  of  taking  off  the  bark  from  ^be  hitk 
fir  trees,  some  time  previous  to  their  being  cut  down,  will  not  iuif 
prevent  the  timber  from  shrinking  and  twisting,  but  has  also  a  taftr 
dency  to  harden  the  timber,  and  make  it  more  durable,  as  it  gradiia% 
throws  out  the  resinous  substance  to  the  surface,  and  cauaea  it,  iaa 
greater  or  less  degree,  to  circulate  through  the  whole  timber;  aad 
Siis  in  so  particular  a  manner,  that  the  white  wood  of  the  tcee  ia  found 
equally  as  hard,  and  becomes  as  durable  as  the  red  wood.    The  conse- 
quence has  been,  that  I  am  now  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  timbor 
of  a  larch  fir  treated  in  this  way,  at  thirty  years  of  age,  will  be  found 
equally  durable  with  that  of  a  tree  treated  in  the  ordinary  way,  cut 
down  at  the  age  of  fifty  years.' — ^p.  239-241. 

Mr.  Monteath  gives  a  process  for  flaying  the  unfortunate  btf^ 
which  we  dare  say  has  proved  successful  under  his  direction,  yre 
must,  nevertheless,  always  consider  it  as  an  objection  dtat ^ 
stems  of  the  barked  trees  must  continue  standing,  like  so  mattty 
Marsyases  or  Saint  Bartbok»news,  among  their  aKMPe  fortum^ 
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ne^^bourB;  but  this  is  an  evil  which  addresses  itself  to  the 
eye  alone*  We  believe,  however,  that  diere  are  otfier.effeotual 
modes  of  seasoning  this  valuable  timber,  by  steeping  it  repeat^ 
edly,  for  instance,  and  thus  keeping  the  outside  of  the  tree  moist 
lintil  the  heart  gets  thoroughly  dry.  We  hare  seen  specimens  of 
such  wood,  employed  in  panelling  by  the  ingenious  and  expe- 
rienced Mr.  Atkinson,  architect,  St.  John's  Wood,  which  equaUed 
in  smoothness  of  surface,  and  exactness  of  jointing,  any  other 
wood  we  have  ever  seen  applied  to  similar  purposes^,  not  ex-* 
cepting  mahogany  itself.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that,  am  larch 
increases  in  size,  its  bark  becomes  of  less  value,  and  when  the 
tree  produces  great  timber,  it  would  be  no  mighty  sacrifice  to  give 
up  all  idea  of  barking,  and  cut  the  wood  in  winter,  like  that  o£ 
other  trees,  and  thus  season  it  hi  the  same  manner.  While  the 
the  is  only  of  the  size  of  a  pole,  it  should  be  thrown,  after 
Jbarking,  into  a  ditch,  or  else  covered  with  branches,  to  exclude  the 
fvnbeams.  It  will  then  di^  gradually  without  warping,  and,  being 
dried,  will  be  at  hard  as  iron-wood,  and  eminently  tit  for  any  of 
the  numerous  purposes  to  which  sticks  of  that  size  can  be  applied. 
When  we  add  that  the  larch  will  thrive  almost  upon  every  soil 
Aat  is  moderately  dry,  except  that  which  lies  on  free-stone,  and 
diat  it  ascends  higher  up  the  sides  of  the  bleakest  mountain  than 
Ae  hardiest  of  the  fir-tribe,  we  have,  we  conceive,  assigned  suf-* 
ficient  reasons  for  the  preference  we  assign  it,  in  selecting  trees 
for  an  extensive  track  of  ground. 

Our  next  subject  of  consideration  must  be,  the  manner  and  time 
of  planting  the  trees,  and  the  distance  at  which  tliey  ought  to  be 
placed  from  each  other ;  and  here  we  beg  to  express  our  complete 
approbation  of  the  old  popular  proverb,  which  says — *  plant  a  tree 
at  Martinmas,  and  command  it  to  grow ;  plant  after  Candlemas,  and 
intreat.'  If  the  spring  months  chance  to  be  moist,  the  trees  then 
planted  will  succeed  well,  but  the  practice  must  be  regarded  as 
|Nrecanous.  Here  our  opinion  coincides  with  general  practice,  but 
m  respect  of  the  following  points,  we  are  not,  we  believe,  so  for- 
tunate. 

It  is  common,  if  not  universal,  to  plant  the  nurses, — that  is  to  say, 
the  firs,  which  are  designed  to  be  gradually  felled  for  thinning  the 
plantation,  at  the  same  period  of  time  with  the  principal  trees  meant 
finally  to  occupy  the  ground.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the 
nurses  are  too  young  to  perform  their  expected  duty.  Larches 
and  firs  are  seldom  planted  above  nine  inches  or  a  foot  long,  and  are 
both  troublesome  and  precarious  when  of  a  larger  siae.  Oaks, 
elms,  and  almost  all  hard  wood  plants,  are  about  twice  as  long, 
or  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  high,  when  they  are  put 
^nally  into  the  ground.     The  necessary  consequence  ih  ^^^  ^^ 
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principal  trees  have  no  shelter  at  all  until  the  nurses  have  Ml* 
grown  them.  In  the  meantime  they  suffer  all  the  evils  of  pr** 
mature  exposure.  The  organs  by  v?hich  they  raise  the  sap  become 
hardened,  their  barks  mossed  and  rigid  t  in  short,  for  the  first  two 
years,  the  hard  wood  has  no  shelter  at  all,  and  in  some  ctimatM 
may  be  expected  to  »t^,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  to  become  a 
shrivelled  starveling,  which  lives,  indeed,  but  makes  no  advance 
in  growth,  if,  indeed,  it  does  not,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  die 
down  entirely.  Accordingly,  when  a  plantation  so  managed  is 
iibout  diree  years  old,  it  is  the  custom  of  all  good  foresters  to 
have  it  revised,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  operation,  to  cut  over, 
vnthin  an  inch  of  the  ground,  all  the  hard-wood  trees  which  ate 
not  found  thriving,  the  number  of  which  is  generally  as  ten  to 
one.  The  nutriment  collected  by  the  roots  is  thus  thrown  injo 
new  and  healthy  shoots  which  arise  from  the  original  stem.  These, 
of  course,  derive  from  the  larch  and  fir  nurses,  now  grown  to  two 
or  three  feet  in  height,  that  shelter  which  could  not  be  afforded  by 
them  to  the  congenial  hard  wood,  and  the  plantation  goes  on 
prosperously.  I'his  process  was  and  is  successful,  yet  it  is  obvious 
that  both  time  and  labour  would  be  saved  could  it  be  dispensed 
with — since  much  trouble  must  be  employed  both  in  cutting  down 
the  old  plants,  and  afterwards  in  reducing  to  a  single  shrub  the  little 
bushes  which  run  fit)m  their  stem  when  cut  over.  To  avoid  this 
necessity,  it  has  been  our  practice,  in  latter  cases,  to  plant  the 
nurses  in  the  first  place,  leaving  vacant  spaces  for  the  prindptl 
trees,  which  we  do  not  put  into  the  earth  for  three  years  atar- 
wards.  The  consequence  is,  that  tlie  principal  trees,  receiving 
from  the  nurses,  at  the  very  moment  of  their  being  planted  out,  that 
shelter  iifhich  it  is  their  purpose  to  communicate,  do  not,  in  more 
than  one  case  out  of  ten,  go  back,  dwindle,  or  require  to  be  ott 
down ;  much  expense  of  repeated  revisal  is  saved,  and  the  desired 
purpose  is  attained  as  soon,  and  more  perfectly,  than  by  the  older 
practice.  However,  therefore,  the  natural  impatience  o!  the  im* 
prover  may  repine  at  postponing  tlie  planting  of  his  principal  trees, 
he  may  depend  upon  it  that,  in  all  situations  not  peculiarly  favoured 
in  soil  and  exposure,  he  will  arrive  sooner  at  his  ultimate  object  bj 
following  the  slower  process. 

In  planting  an  extensive  tract  of  ground,  as  in  preparing  it,  much 
of  the  nicer  preparation  by  pitting  may  be  abridged.  We  do  not 
deny  that  to  make  the  pits  in  spring,  as  recommended  by  Nicol 
and  other  authors,  must  be  a  considerable  advantage,  as  the  earth 
in  which' the  new  plant  is  to  be  set  is  thus  exposed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  atmosphere  until  the  planting  season.  On  the  other 
band,  diii  would  require  double  labour  along  the  same  extensile 
district,  and  our  plan  b  grounded  on  the  strictest  economy.    Be* 
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ifcfeS)  in  the  desolate  regtons,  y^hich  we  wonld  fain  aee  clodied  with 
wood,  rain  is  frequent ;  and  should  the  pits  be  left  open  till  No- 
vember or  December,  they  are  often  exposed  to  be  filled  with 
WQter^  which)  remaining  and  stagnatii^  there,  renders  the  gromi 
to  unfit  for  the  plants,  that  they  certainly  lose  more  by  suoh  deta^ 
rioration  than  they  gain  by  the  exposure  of  the  subsoil  to  the  a^ 
mospbere* 

Our  mode  of  planting  them  is  as  follows.  A  labourer  first  takes 
a  turf  from  the  sward  or  heath,  of  nine  inchea  or  a  foot  in  circum** 
ference,  and  lays  it  aside,  while  he  digs  the  pit  and  works  the  eartb 
carefully  with  his  spade.  His  assistant^  a  woman  or  a  boy,  theft 
places  the  plant  in  tne  earth,  laying  the  roots  abroad  in  the  natural 
direction  iw  which  they  severally  diverge  from  the  stem,  and  taking 
special  care  that  none  of  them  are  twisted  or  bruised  in  the  ope» 
ration,  which,  if  it  does  not  totally  destroy  it,  never  fiatils  greatly  to 
retard  tite  growth  of  the  plant.  The  planter  ought  to  fill  in  the 
earth  witfi  the  same  care ;  and  having  trod  it  down  in  the  usual 
manner,  he  cuts  the  turf  in  two  with  his  spade,  and  places  otie*- 
half  on  each  side  of  the  plant,  so  that  the  straight  edges  of 
the  two  sections  meet  together  at  the  stem,  while  die  grassy  or 
heathy  side  lies  nearest  the  earth.  This  answers  two  good  pui^ 
poses ;  the  covering  prevents  the  drought  from  so  readily  afiecti^g 
the  young  plant,  and  the  reversing  the  turf  prevents  it  from  bein^ 
ftfiected  by  the  growth  of  long  grass,  heath,  or  Weeds  in  its  imme» 
tliate  vicinity*  When  the  time  of  planting  the  oaks  arrives,  we 
would  observe  the  same  method  >  taking  only  still  greater  care  of 
working  the  earth,  of  adjusting  Uie  roots,  and  of  covering  the  pit; 

And  here  we  may  hazard  an  observation^  tliat,  of  all  accidents 
iletrimental  to  a  plantation,  those  which  arise  fVom  the  slqvenly 
iiaste  of  the  workman  are  most  generally  prejudicial.  Sometimea 
f^rounds  are  planted  by  contract,  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  leads 
to  hasty  proceed  bgs  ;  but,  even  where  the  proprietor's  own  peo^ 
pie  are  employed,  which  must  be  usually  the  case  in  undertaiungs 
m  a  distant  and  wild  country,  die  labourers  get  impatient,  and  if 
not  checked  and  restrained,  will  be  found  to  perform  their  task  with 
far  more  haste  than  good  speed.  The  experienced  woodsman 
will  guard  with  peculiar  care  against  this  great  danger ;  for  a  tred 
Well  planted  mU  be  found  to  prow  in  the  most  unfavourable  spot^ 
'while  plants^  the  roots  of  which  have  been  compressed,  or,  per*» 
haps,  left  partially  uncovered,  will  decay  even  in  the  best  soil  and 
the  most  sheltered  situation. 

We  have  said,  that  the  forest  ought  to  be  planted  chiefly  witk 
larch  and  cmk,  in  order  to  produce  an  early  return,  and  at  tha 
wme  tim»  to  imure  « lasting  value ;  but  this  »  not  to  be  judaic 
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^^y,  Jntorpreted,  and  we  must  take  this  opportunity  to  iiieatio& 
^Yf3i:al  exceptions*  , 

, ,  .Th^r€5,4re.  points  peculiarly  exposed  in  every  extensive  planta- 
tjio^  wluchy  if  covered  with  a  screen^  are  found  most  useful  ia 
defendii^g  the  young  woods  from  the  prevailing  wind.  On  such 
Imposed  elevations^  we  would  recommend  that  the  Scots  fir  be 
liberally  intermixed  with  the  larches.  It  grows  more  slowly^ 
do\ibtless^  ^nd  is  aa  inferior  tree  to  the  lardi  in  every  respect ; 
)>ut,  retamiag  its  leaves  during  the  winter,  and  possessing  at  the 
j/fuyie  time  a  wonderful  power  of  resisting  the  storm,  it  forms,  in 
9uch  places  as  we  have  described,  a  much  more  effectual  shelter 
than  can  be  afforded  by  the  larch  alone.  It  will  be  easily  con* 
Reived,  that  such  a  change  of  colouring  in  the  forest  should  not  be 
introduced,  as  forming  defined  figures,  or  preserving  precise  out* 
lines ;  but  that  the  different  kinds  of  trees  should  be  intermingled, 
so  as  to  shade  off  into  the  general  mass*  If  this  is  attended  to^ 
the  plantation  will  seem  to  have  been  formed  by  Nature's  owd 
cunmng  hand. 

Ere  we  leave  the  subject,  we  may  remind  the  young  planter, 
that  the  species  of  fir,  which  in  an  evil  hour  was  called  Scotchf  as 
now  generally  found  in  nurseries,  is  very  inferior,  in  every  respect^ 
to  the  real  highland  fir,  which  may  be  found  in  the  JNorth  of 
Scotland  in  immense  natural  forests,  equally  distinguished  for 
tlieir  romantic  beauty  and  national  importance.  This  last  is  a 
noble  tree,  growing  with  huge  contorted  arms,  not  altogether  un- 
like the  oak,  and  forming  therein  a  strong  contrast  to  the  formali^ 
of  the  conmion  fir*  The  wood,  which  is  of  a  red  colour,  is  equal 
to  that  brought  from  Norway ;  and,  when  a  plant,  it  may  be 
known  from  the  spurious  or  conunon  fir  by  the  tufts  of  leaves 
being  shorter  and  thicker,  and  by  the  colour  being  considerably 
darker.  The  appearance  of  the  highland  fir,  when  planted  in  its 
appropriate  situation  amongst  rock  and  crags,  is  dignified  and 
even  magnificent ;  the  dusky  red  of  its  massive  trunk,  and  dark 
hue  of  its  leaves,  forming  a  happy  accompaniment  to  scenes  of 
this  description.  Such  firs,  therefore,  as  are  ultimately  designed 
to  remain  as  principal  trees,  ought  to  be  of  this  kind,^  though  it 
may  probably  cost  the  planter  some  trouble  to  procure  the  seed 
^om  the  highlands.  The  ordinary  fir  is  an  inferior  variety,  brought 
from  Canada  not  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  Being  very  pro- 
jLific,  the  nursery-gardeners  found  it  easy  to  raise  it  in  immense 
quantities ;  and  thus,  though  a  mean-looking  tree,  and  producing 
wood  of  little  comparative  value,  it  has  superseded  ^e  natural 
plant  of  the  countipr,  and'  is  called,  par  excellence,  the  Scotch  fir* 
Vader  that  name  it  has  been  used  generally  as  a  nurse,  and  so 
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Ad*  must  be  acknowledged  useful,  that  it  snbtnifs  \o  almost' khv 
degree  of  bard  usage,  as,  indeed,  it  seldom  meets  with  any' which 
can  be  termed  even  tolerable.  There  is  a  great  difference  betVv^ixt 
the  wood,  even  of  this  baser  species,  raised  slowly  and  in  exposed 
situations,  and  that  of  the  same  tree  produced  upon  richer  soil-^ 
the  last  being  much  inferior  in  every  respect,  because  more  rapid 
in  growth. 

The  planter  of  a  large  region  will  also  meet  with  many  portion^ 
of  ground  too  wet  either  for  the  oak  or  larch,  although  die  former 
can  endure  a  very  considerable  degree  of  moisture.  This  he  wiB 
stock,  of  course,  with  the  alder,  the  willow,  the  poplar,  and  othei* 
trees  which  prefer  a  subaqueous  soil.  But  we  would  particularly 
recommend  the  spruce-fir,  an  inhabitant  of  such  marshes.  This 
tree  is  almost  sure  to  disappoint  the  planter  upon  dry  and  stotii 
ground.  Even  planted  in  good  soil,  it  is  apt  to  decay  when  about 
twenty  or  thirty  years  old,  especially  the  variety  called,  from  the 
strong  odour  of  its  leaves,  the  Balm  of  Gilead.  But  in  Mret 
grounds,  even  where  very  moorish,  the  spruce  grows  to  a  gigan- 
tic size,  and  the  wood  is  excellent.  The  silver  fir  will  also  en- 
dure a  great  deal  of  moisture,  is  one  of  the  hardiest,  as  welt  as 
most  stately,  children  of  the  forest,  and  deserves  to  be  cultivated 
upon  a  larger  scale  than  that  which  is  usually  practised.  The 
woods  of  Blair  Adam,  near  Kinross,  the  seat  of  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable William  Adam,  afford  decided  proof,  that  the  spruce  and 
silver  fir  can  be  raised  to  the  most  magnificent  trees,  m  a  moist 
soil,  where  the  substratum  appears  to  be  moss. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  may  observe  that^ 
without  prejudice  to  the  general  maxims  of  economy  laid  down,  si 

Eroprietor,  of  ordinary  feeling  and  taste,  will  find,  in  an  extensiv^ 
act  of  waste  lands,  numerous  recesses  where  the  climate  is  mild^ 
and  the  exposure  favourable,  an  occasional  intervention,  in  short, 

*  Sheltered  places,  bosoms,  nooks,  and  bays,' 

which  may  be  either  left  for  pasture  and  cultivation,  or  filled  vdth 
other  varieties  of  forest  trees  than  those  which  we  have  advised  fat 
the  woodland  in  general.  In  discovering  these  hidden  oases  of  th^ 
desert,  the  improver  will  be  naturally  induced  to  turn  them  to  ac- 
count, and  vary  the  character  of  his  sylvan  dominions,  according  to 
the  facilities  which  these  accidents  of  vale  and  glade  not  only  admit 
of,  but  invite.  This  employment  cannot  fail  to  be  one  of  the  moW 
interesting  which  a  rural  lif^  holds  out  to  its  admirers.  He  may 
deepen  the  shade  of  the  dim  glen  by  tenanting  it  with  yew;  and 
he  may  increase  the  cheerfulness  of  the  sunny  glade  by  sprinUhig 
it  with  the  lighter  and  gayer  children  of  the  forest.  But  here  wc 
must  avoid  the  temptation^  which  all  writers  on  plantations,  our 
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friends  Pontey  tnd  Mr.  Monteath  not  excepted,  are  disposed  tQ 
yield  to,  where  there  is  such  an  opportunity  for  fine  description* 
We  remember  Lord  B^n'a  reproof  to  Moore : — *  Come,  hang 
'itf  Tom,  don*t  be  poetical.'  So  we  sheathe  our  eloquence,  and 
resume  the  humble,  unadorned  tone  of  rural  admonition. 

We  may,  however,  just  hint  to  planters,  as  unpoetical  as  our* 
selves,  that  in  achieving  such  a  task  as  we  have  proposed  to 
them,  nature  will,  in  spite  of  them,  realize,  in  many  places,  the 
wishes  breathed  by  improvers  of  a  different  description.  In  the 
sort  of  ground  which  we  have  described,  it  happens  invariably 
Aat  particular  places  are  found  where  the  natural  wood,  in  spite  <^ 
all  the  causes  which  combine  to  destroy  it,  has  used  effective  efforts 
to  preserve  its  existence  in  the  various  forms  of  scattered  and 
stunted  trees,  tangled  and  briary  copse-wood,  and  small  shoots  of 
underwood,  which,  kept  down  by  die  continual  browsing  of  the 
cattle,  affords  only  twigs,  the  exbtence  of  which  is  scarcely  manifest 
4mong  the  grass.  In  all  these  cases,  the  remains  of  natural  wood 
arising  rapidly,  when  protected  by  inclosures  against  the  ijitrusion 
of  cattle,  volunteer  their  services  to  the  planter.  These  arc 
often  so  important,  that,  by  properly  trimnung  the  old  wood,  the 
introduction  of  new  plants  may,  in  many  cases,  be  altogether  dia« 
pensed  with.  In  others,  the  small  twigs,  invisible  when  the 
ground  was  planted,  come  up  afterwards  as  underwood,  and  serve 
for  the  purpose  of  harbouring  game  or  forming  thickets.  Nay, 
in  some,  this  natural  growth  will  be  found  '  something  between  a 
hindrance  and  a  help,'  encumbering,  and  sometimes  altogether 
overpowering  and  superseding  the  artificial  planting.  The  trees 
which  thus  voluntarily  present  themselves,  as  the  natural  tenants  of 
the  soil,  are  oak,  hazel,  ^nountain-ash,  thorns  of  different  kinds, 
hackberry  (called  bird-cherry),  holly.  Sec.,  in  the  dry  places;  and 
i|i  those  which  incline  to  be  moist,  the  alder  and  willow.  The 
forester  may  look  with  almost  an  absolute  certainty  for  the  arrival 
of  these  volunteer  supplies,  if  he  plants  a  space  of  two  or  three 
hundred  acres.  They  serve  to  beautify  the  operations  of  art,  by 
adding  the  wild  colouring  and  drapery  of  nature.  According  to 
the  old  school  of  planting,  it  was  the  business  of  the  forester  to 
destroy,  upon  such  occasions,  the  natural  productions  of  the  soil^ 
in  order  to  protect  the  much  more  worthless  plants  with  which  he 
had  hiipself  stocked  it.  Thus,  we  know  a  large  plantation,  in 
which  a  natural  oak  copse  was  twice  rooted  out,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect one  of  base  Canadian  firs ;  yet  when  the  woods  afterwards 
began  to  be  managed  with  more  taste  and  knowledge,  the  oaks 
atill  remained  strong  enough,  despite  tnese  two  attempts  at  extir* 
pation,  to  supersede  the  intruders ;  and  they  constitute  at  this  time 
the  principal  part  of  the  existing  wood- 
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We  are  now  come  to  the  distance  to  be  ol>served  betwixt  tbe 
plants,  on  putting  them  into  the  ground.  This  is  a  subject  on 
which  different  opinions  are  maintained ;  opinions  which,  how- 
ever, we  think  have  been  unnecessarily  placed  in  opposition  to 
each  other  :•— the  mode  of  planting  closely,  or  putting  in  the  trees 
at  a  ffreater  distance,  being  each  preferable  or  inferior  to  the  other 
in  relation  to  the  situation  of  the  plantation,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  destined. 

And  considering  this  most  important  point,  with  relation  to  the 
number  of  the  principal  trees  designed  to  remain  as  tlie  ultimate 
stock  on  the  land,  we  must  confess  our  opinion,  that  the  number 
of  bard-wood  trees  planted  is  generally  much  greater  than  is  neces^ 
sary.  A  common  rule  allots  the  space  of  six  or  seven  feet  betwixt 
each  principal  plant  This  seems  far  too  large  an  allowance, 
and  adds  greatly  to  the  expense  of  planting,  without  producing 
any  correspondent  return.  If  planted  so  near  each  other,  a  great 
number  of  the  hard-wood  trees  must  be  taken  out  as  weedings, 
before  they  attain  any  marketable  value ;  and,  as  they  shoot  up 
again  after  they  are  cut  down,  they  are  apt  to  interfere  with  the 
growth  of  the  trees  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  planter  finally  to 
cherish,  unless  the  roots  themselves  are  got  rid  of  by  the  expen- 
sive operation  of  grubbing.  If  the  hard-timber  trees  are  planted 
at  ten  or  twelve  feet  distance  from  each  other,  there  will  be  room 
enough  left  for  them  to  attain  a  foot  in  diameter  before  it  is  neces* 
sary  to  remove  any  of  them.  When  planted  at  a  smaller  distance 
than  the  above,  many  must  certainly  be  removed  ere  they  have 
attained  any  value,  while  the  operation,  at  the  same  time,  gives 
to  the  proprietor  the  painful  feeling  attached  to  destroying  a 
fine  plant  m  its  very  bloom  of  promise.  But  this,  like  many 
other  maxims  concerning  planting,  is  liable  to  be  controlled  by 
circumstances.  In  forming  a  plantation  near  a  residence,  it  may 
be  of  great  importance  to  place  the  hard-wood  plants  at  six  or 
eight  feet  distance,  especially  if  the  soil  or  exposure  be  indifferent. 
This  gives  the  planter,  at  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  years,  a 
choice  in  selecting  the  particular  trees  which  will  best  suit  the 
situation,  and  the  power  at  the  same  time  of  rendering  the  wood 
a  complete  screen,  by  cutting  down  the  others  for  undei^wood, 
the  introduction  of  which  beauty  and  utility  alike  recommend. 
If  there  are  still  thriving  young  trees,  which  it  is  necessary  to 
remove,  they  are,  in  such  a  case,  useful  to  the  proprietor :  he 
may  plant  them  out  as  ornamental  trees  either  upon  his  lawn ; 
or,  as  we  have  ourselves  practised,  these  outcasts  of  the  plantation 
may  be  scattered'  about  io^the  neighbouring  pastures.  If  they 
are  planted  with  a  little  care  among  such  patches  of  furze  as 
usually  occur  in  sheep-ground,  with  some  attention  to  shelter  and 
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Boil,  ifis  VeiTIy  \\'t!)\iderful  how  ftw'Wf^'thfetti  fMt,"W€irttdnly  not 
above  one  out  of  ten,  even  where  no  grtlaft  htl^tioh  ife'  befitoweA^ 
^  Ae  6l-6it^ss,'eice]jt  by  dleiiisrtng  sac*  sheltt^itd*  «^ot8  for  n^iv* 
liig  th^  trees.  ' '  Those  that  d^^indle  mti^t  be  cut,  eVen  after  sUiMH*g 
^'yedfT^  they  iWH"ge^etally"send  up  fine  shoots  ufKm'  the  seaBOU 
fdHdS^itig:  '  H'^re,  howc*ter;'we  are'agaifa  fetrayiteg'fronfi  oUr  imni^ 
tliate  task'j'  f6r'profit  alfd  pleaguVe'are  "sb  hitJhiatdy  united  in  this 
deHghlhi*  pursuii,  that  it  is  fre(j[uently  difRcult  to  distinguish  whc^ 
their  paths  separate.  Upon  the  whole,  howe?ver,  itmay  be-eonsi- 
dered  as  unnecessary  extravagance  in  a  plantation  6f  greait  extent^ 
and  Calculated  chiefly  for  profit,  to  place  the  principal  or  bard- 
"wood  treies  nearer  than  twelve  feet.  Should  otie  he  found"to  fril, 
its  place  may  be  easily  stippli^d  by'  leaving  a  lardfa  'As  a  principri 
tree  in  its  room,  an  exchange  which  tiltimntely  l^ves  little  gtxmud 
forregret* 

The  quantity  of  nurses  (which,  according  to  our  mode  of  plant- 
ing, will  be  chiefly  larches,  intermingled  with  Scotch  firs'  where 
exposure  requires  it)  should  seem  also  a  relative  question,  to  be 
■decided 'by  circumstances.  If  there  is  a  favourable  prospect  fer 
the  salle  of  the  weedings  of  the  plantation  at  an  early  period, 
'there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  old  maxim — *  Plant 
thick,  and  thin  early.'  In  this  case  the  larches  may  be  s^twithm 
three  and  a  half  feet  6f  each  other  generally  oter  (h6  plantation, 
leaving  them  somewhat  more  distant  upon  the  places  peculiarly 
isheltered,  and  placing  them  something  closer  upon  exposed  ridges, 
'tad  in  TOWS  formed  to  interrupt  the  course  of  the  prevailing  winds. 

If  the  planting  tlirives,  the  larches  will,  in  the  fifth  or  sixth 
year,  require  a  thinning,  the'  produce  of  which,  in  an  inhabited 
'country,  will  certainly  be  equal  to  the  expense.  The  bark,  for 
example,  will  produce  from  four  to  five  pounds  a  ton,  or  other- 
Wise,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  oak  bark,  amounting  usually 
to  one  half  the  value  of  that  commodity.  The  peeled  sticks, 
from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  three  inches  diameter,  find  aj^ady 
demand.  The  smallest  are  sawed  into  stakes  for  supporting  the 
nets  with  which  sheep  are  secured  when  eating  turnips  off  the 
ground,  and  immense  numbers  are  wanted  for  this  purpose  on 
5ie  verge  of  hilly  districts.  They  fetch  generally  about  a  sbillbg 
per  dozen.  The  larger  larches  make  paling  of  various  descrip- 
tions, gates  for  inclosures,  &c..  Sac,  For  all  these  purposes,  the 
larch  is  admirably  calculated,  by  its  quality  of  toughness  and  dura- 
bility. The  profits  derived  from  tliese  first  thinnings  can  receive 
'  small  addition  from  the  produce  of  die  Scots  fir,  which  will,  at 
this  period,  be  worth  little  else  than  what  it  will  bring  for  fiie- 
'  wood  it  the  nearest  village.  But  we  must  repeat,  that  even  this 
'  first  alid  least  productive  course  of  thinning  will  do  moi^  than 
^    '  clear 
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/There  ere,  ^wf^var^  exieasive  Highland  waates,  iivhich.  of  all 
olbcdT  ground,  Mire  would  most  desire  to  see  planted^  .where  the 
improver  must  expect  no  such  return.  The;  distance^  pf  mar]^^tf[9 
the  want  of  demand,  deny  that  profit  in  the  lar^h  wild^xnesse^ 
of  the  North,  which  is  derived  from  those  more  favpurably  sita* 
ated^  and  where  every  stick,  aUnost  every  twig,  may  be  brought 
advantageously  to  sale.  If,  therefore,  the  plantations  be  as  closely 
filled  up  in  die  former  case  as  in  the  latter,  ope  of  two  things 
must  happen — either  that  the  thinpings  are  made  at  considerable 
expense  ^ver  a  waste  tract  of  wood-land,  without  any  rein^* 
biirsemient  from  the  proceeds ;  or  else  the  plantation  reinaias 
undiinned,  to  the  unspeakable  prejudice  of  the  wood,,siQce  sfo 
trees  can  thrive  unless  on  the  condition  of  removing  a  part,  t^ 
gwe  an  additional  portion,  both  of  soil  and  air,  to  those  which 
remain.  This  painful  dilemma  may  be  avoided  by  preserving 
such  a  distance  betwixt  the  plants,  when  originally  put  into  the 
ground,  as  will  make  thinning  unnecessary,  until  the  plants  shall 
have  attained  a  more  considerable  value.  It  has  been  fouud  hy 
experience,  that  larches  in  particular  wiU  grow  very  well,  and  even 
in  situations  of  an  unpromising  character,  if  placed  at  the  distance 
of  tea  or,  twelve  feet  from  each  other,  which  may  therefore  be  suf- 
fered to  remain  for  ten  or  twelve  years  without  any  thinninff* 
The  trees  thus  taken  out  wiU  be  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  m 
diameter ;  and,  if  no  other  demand  occurs,  a  great  quantity  of 
them  may  be  employed  in  forming  internal  incloKures  in  the 
wood  itself,  if,  as  in  a  large  tract  of  forest  ground  and  in  a  high 
country  is  often  highly  advisable,  it  is  judged  proper  to  restore  a 
part  of  the  land  to  the  purpose  of  pasture.  This  has  been  a  mode 
of  improvement  long  practised  by  the  Duke  of  Athol,  in  the 
north  of  Perthshire,  where,  to  his  infinite  honour,  he  has  covered 
whole  regions  of  barren  mountains  with  thriving  wood,  and  oc* 
xupied,  with  herds  of  black  cattle,  extensive  pastures,  which  for- 
merly lay  utterly  waste  and  unproductive. 

A  ftingular  and  invaluable  quality  of  the  larch  fii',  first  remarked, 
or  at  Least  first  acted  on,  by  the  patriotic  nobleman  whom  we 
have  named,  has  given  the  means  of  altogether  appeasing  the  k^^s 
of  those  well-meaning  persons,  who  apprehended  that  the  great 
extent  of  modern  plantations  might,  in  time,  render  timber  too 
abundant  in  the  country  to  bring  any  remunerating  price,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  woukl  draw  a  great  proportion  of  land  f^om 
the  occupation  of  flocks  or  herds.  The  larcn  plantations  are  ex- 
perimentally found,  by  the  annual  casting  of  their  leaves,  to  lepd 
material  aid  to  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  and  more  nutritive 

grasses ; 
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gra3aea }  vbilei  at  the  same  time,  they  cause  the  destmctloii  of  tlid 
heath  and  other  coarser  productions  of  vegetation.  The  cause  of 
this  is  obvious.  The  finer  grasses — white  clover,  in  particular — 
exist  in  abundance  in  the  bleakest  and  most  dreary  moors,  although 
they  cannot  in  such  disadvantageous  soil  become  visible  to  the  eye, 
until  encouraged  by  some  species  of  manure.  If  any  one  doubts 
this,  he  may  be  satisfied  of  the  truth,  by  cutting  up  a  turf  in  the 
most  barren  heath  in  his  vicinity,  and  leaving  it  with  the  heathy 
side  undermost  in  the  place  where  it  was  cut.  Or  he  may  spread 
a  spade^full  of  lime  upon  a  square  yard  of  the  same  soil.  lu  either 
case,  the  spot  so  treated  will  appear  the  next  season  covered  with 
white  clover.  Or  the  same  fact  may  be  discovered  by  observing 
the  roads  which  traverse  extensive  heaths,  the  sides  of  which  are 
always  greensward,  although  of  the  same  soil,  and  subject  to  the 
same  atmosphere,  with  the  rest  of  the  moor.  The  blowing  of 
the  triturated  dust,  impregnated  with  horse-dung,  has  in  this 
case  produced  the  same  effect  which  the  application  of  lime  or 
the  turning  the  turf,  in  the  former  experiments,  is  calculated  to 
attain.  The  clover,  whether  as  a  seed  or  plant  our  dull  organs 
cannot  discover^  being  thus  proved  to  exist  in  the  worst  soils, 
and  to  flourish  on  the  slightest  encouragement,  thei^  is  no  diffi* 
culty  in  understanding  how  the  larch  trees,  constantly  shedding 
their  leaves  on  the  spot  where  they  are  planted,  should  gradually 
encourage  the  clover  to  supersede  the  heath,  and,  by  doing  so, 
convert  into  tolerable  pa3ture*land  that  from  which  no  animal 
excepting  a  moor-cock  could  derive  any  species  of  sustenance. 
We  understand  the  fact  to  be^  that,  by  the  iimuence  of  this  annual 
top-*dres8ing,  hundreds,  nay,  thousands  of  acres  have  been  ren» 
dered  worth  from  five  to  ten  shillings  an  acre,  instead  of  from 
sixpence  to,  at  the  utmost,  two  shillings.  Whoever  knows  aoy-t 
thing  of  the  comparative  value  of  heath  and  greensward  pasture, 
will  agree  that  the  advantages  of  converting  the  one  mto  the 
other  are  very  moderately  stated  at  the  above  ratio,  and  this  won- 
derful transformation  is  made  without  the  slightest  assistance  firom 
human  art,  save  that  of  putting' in  the  larch  plants. 

If  it  is  judged  advisable  to  profit  to  the  uttermost  by  this  ame- 
liorating quality  of  the  larch  tree,  the  expense  of  the  original 
plantation  will  be  very  considerably  diminished,  as  it  will  be,  in 
that  case,  unnecessary  to  plant  any  oaks  in  it,  and  the  whole  ex** 
pense  of  setting  it  with  larches  alone,  cannot,  in  such  parts  of 
the  country  as  we  are  acquainted  with,  approach  to  twenty 
shillings  an  acre.  To  this  must  be  added  ten  years'  rent  of 
the  field,  which  we  may  suppose,  on  an  average,  a  shilling  per 
acre,  making  on  the  whole  an  outlay  of  thirty  shillings  per 
acre.    The  cost  of  inclosing,  and  the  loss  of  mterest,  are  to 

be 
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be  added  to'.thid  sum.  No  other  expenses  have  been  incurred 
during  these  ten  years ;  for  the  distance  at  which  the  trees  arQ 
originally  planted  has  rendered  thinning  unnecessary^  until  that 
space  has  expired.  In  the  spring  of  the  eleventh  year,  then,  if 
the  bark  is  considered  as  an  object,  a  general  revising  of  the 
plantation  takes  place,  when,  probably,  one  third  part  of  the 
larches  niay  be  removed.  It  must  be  under  very  disadvantageou9 
circumstances  indeed,  that  four  hundred  larches  do  not,  in  bark 
and  timber,  repay  all  the  expenses  of  fencing  by  any  cheap  me- 
thod, togeUier  with  the  compound  interest  on  die  rent  and  the 
expenses  of  thinning.  The  acre,  therefore,  which  has  cost  but 
thirty  shillings  for  the  larch  woods,  may  at  ten  years  old  be  occu- 
pied as  pasture,  without  much  danger  to  the  trees,  which  cattl0 
and  sheep  are  not  known  to  crop.  For  this  sum  the  proprietor 
receives  back  his  acre  of  land,  with  a  crop  of  eight  hundred 
larch  trees  twelve  years  old,  which,  valued  but  at  three-pence 
a-piece,  are  worth  ten  pounds,  but  which  may  be  more  reasonably 
estimated  at  a  much  greater  sum,  and  which,  without  costing  the 
owner  a  farthing,  but,  on  the  contrary,  increasing  his  income  by 
thinnings  from  time  to  time,  will  come,  in  process  of  time,  to  be 
worth  hundreds,  nay,  thousands,  of  pounds.  At  the  same  time, 
the  larches  have  been,  in  a  manner,  paying  rent  for  the  ground 
they  occupy,  by  the  amelioration  of  the  grass,  which  is  uniformly 
so  great  as  to  treble  and  quadruple  what  the  land  was  worth  at 
the  first  time  of  planting.  To  all  this  large  profit  is  to  be  added 
the  comfort  which  the  cattle  experience  in  a  well-sheltered  pas- 
ture, where  they  have  at  once  shade  in  summer,  warmth  in  winter, 
and  protection  in  the  storm. 

Yet  great  and  important  as  are  the  advantages  attending  the 
Athol  mode  of  plantmg,  we  would  not  willingly  see  it  supersede 
the  culture  of  th^  oak,  the  staple  commodity  of  this  island ;  nor 
do  we  believe  it  is  permitted  to  do  so  in  the  country  of  the  noble 
duke  himself.  But  it  is  evident,  that  the  greatest  possible  advan- 
tage is  to  be  derived  from  combining  the  two  different  systems, 
and  intermixing  plantations  to  be  kept  entirely  for  wood,  and  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  oak  and  lacch,  with  others  which,  consisting  only 
of  larch  trees,  are  to  be  occupied  as  pasture  after  the  tenth  or 
twelfth  year.  The  beauty,  as  well  as  the  productive  quality,  of 
the  region  to  be  planted,  will  be  increased  by  blending  the  sys- 
tems together,  and  uniting  them  at  the  same  time  with  that  of 
copse  plantatipns,  on  which  yve  are  next  about  to  make  some 
remarks, 

The  mode  of  cultivating  the  sylva  caedua,  or  copse-wood 
d^sti^ed  to  the  axe,  has  been  gready  improved  by  a  discovery  of 
our  ftuthor^  pr  at  least  a  practice  which  he  has  been  the  first  to 
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recommend^^Mhe  propagating  the  oak,  nliitielj,  by  layeMbg*  ftote 
the  double  shoot  of  young  saplingd.  We  wiH  here  permit  tfab 
practical  and  sound-headed  forester  to  speak  for  himself: — 

*  The  method' of  layering  from  the  sprig  of  a  plant  is  well  known  to 
all  nurserymen  ;  but  we  must  carry  the  matter  a  little  farther  when 
we  go  to  the  forest.  The  method  of  layering  in  forests,  which  ig 
agreed  on  by  all  those  who  have  tried  it,  is  of  the  very  first  and  great* 
est  advantage  in  filling  up  blanks  in  a  natural  or  coppice  wood :  and 
with  this  we  may  commence.  When  the  young  shoots  in  a  natural 
wood  have  finished  their  second  year's  growth,  say  in  the  m<mt2^<if 
November  or  December  the  ,  second  year,  (and  here,  by  tiie  way,  it 
may  be  proper  to  observe,  that,  when  layering  is  required,  the  stoob 
of  natural  wood  should  not  be  thinned  out  the  first  year,  as  is  directed 
in  the  section  on  rearing  of  natural  or  coppice  woods,)  every  shoot 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  till  the  layering  is  performed,  the  second 
year's  growth  being  finished  as  aforesaid.  If  the  stools  have  been 
healthy,  these  t^iU  have  made  a  push  of  from  six  to  nine  feet  high. 
If  there  is  a  blank  to  fill  up  on  every  side  of  the  stool,  take  four  of 
the  best  shoots,  and  layer  them  down  in  different  directions  in  the 
following  manner :  take  the  stem  or  shoot  from  the  stool ;  give  it  a 
slash  with  a  knife  in  the  under  side,  very  near  the  stool  or  root,  to 
make  it  bend ;  often  the  shoot  at  this  age  will  bend  without  using 
the  knife ;  give  it  also  a  slash  with  your  knife  about  one  inch  above 
the  eye  next  the  top  of  the  shoot.  Should  there  be  but  one  small 
ahoot  near  the  top,  and  that  chance  to  be  next  the  ground,  not  to 
twist  the  leader  or  layer,  give  tlie  shoot  a  twist  round  the  body  of  the 
layer,  and  bring  it  upwards.  Make  a  rut  in  the  ground  about  six 
inches  long,  and  of  sufficient  width  to  receive  the  body  €i  the  layer. 
Pin  the  layer  firmly  down  in  the  slit  below  the  surface  of  the  emtu 
This  may  be  easily  and  readily  done  with  a  small  pin  of  wood,  about 
six  inches  long,  with  a  hook  upon  its  upper  end,  to  keep  down  the 
body  of  the  layer :  which  pins  can  easily  be  got  from  the  branches 
of  trees  in  the  wood.  Having  pinned  it  firmly  down  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  cover  over  the  layer  ^^^th  the  turf  from  the  rut ; 
or  a  little  fresh  earth  may  be  put  in,  and  press  it  firmly  down,  holding 
up  the  end  of  the  young  shoot  from  the  body  of  the  layer,  pressing  the 
groimd  about  the  root  of  it  the  same  as  putting  in  a  plant  by  pitting, 
&c.,  leaving  also  the  top  of  the  shoot  or  stem  thus  layered  down  out 
of  the  ground.  Thus  the  lajrering  is  performed,  and  in  one  year,  if 
the  root,  or  stool  from  which  the  layer  is  taken,  be  healthy,  the  tep 
ahoot,  and  the  shoot  to  form  the  tree,  say  the  small  shoot  or  eye  from 
the  top,  will  make  a  push  of  at  least  two,  and  I  have  even  known 
theifi  grow  four,  feet  in  one  season.  Nor  is  there  the  smallest  chance 
of  their  misgi\ing.  The  top  shoot  having  made  a  push  again  in  two 
years  of  very  possibly  from  eight  to  nine  feet,  it  can  be  again  layered 
down,  and  led  out  other  eight  or  nine  feet ;  thus  in  four  years  com- 
pletely planting  up  and  covering  the  ground  on  all  sides  fnnn  sixteen 
%Q  eighteen  feet,  ^and  *  supposmg  you  have  BtooU  or  roots  on  the 
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ffomi'&t  a  disUnee  of  fit>m  thirty  t€L  .fcMrty  feet^)  in  fiveyeartyjoa 
cmiQ^mpletely  plant  up  the  whole  ground  without  the  evpense  of  a 
single  plant.  Nor  is  .there  the  least  nsk  of  theix  loisgiidiig  in  ona 
single  case,  if  properly  done;  and  here  also  you  have  a  plantation, of 
piantSi  or  we  may  now  rather  call  them  trees,  of  from  four'to  four- 
teen  feet  high,  which,  by  putting  in  plants,  you  could  not  have  had 
lor  twelve  years,  besides  the  expense  of  much  filling  up.* — MonteaUi^ 
p.  47-50.     ^ 

In  another  part  of  the  same  work  he  gives  directions  for  form^ 
lag  a  new  copse-wood  where  no  old  plants  exist,  and  his  manner 
is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  ^experimental  planter.  He 
proposes  that  only  twenty*seven  plants  shall  be  placed  in  an 
English  acre.  Each  of  these  being  cut  over  yearly  for  five  or 
MX  years,  will,  he  reckons,  produce,  in  the  sixth,  plants  fit  for  lay- 
ering ;  and  having  gone  twice  through  that  process,  they  will,  in 
the  course  of  eight  years,  fill  up  the  ground  with  shoots  at  the 
distance  of  eight  feet  from  each  other,  being  the  distance  neces- 
sary in  a  copse-plantation.  Screens  and  nurses  of  larch  we  would 
think  highly  conducive  to  the  perfection  of  these  operations. 

Whether  formed  by  planting  or  by  layering,  the  cultivation  of 
copse-wood  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance,  and  seldom 
fails  to  be  the  most  certain  produce  of  a  highland  gentleman's 
estate,  where  the  woods  are  properly  treated  and  regularly  cut. 
The  oak  coppice  will  flourish  on  the  very  face  of  the  most  brokea 
gi'ound,  however  incumbered  with  rocks,  and  where  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  how  the  roots  can  obtain  any  nourishment,  ex- 
cept from  the  rain  which  oozes  among  the  clefts  and  crevices  of 
the  rock«  And  as  to  exposure,  Mr.  Monteath  informs  us  that 
the  copse-woods  in  Scotland,  and  particularly  in  Argyleshire,  on 
the  very  tops  of  hills  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  are  equally  healthy,  produce  equally  good 
bark,  and  are  nearly  equally  productive  with  those  in  the  vaieSj^ 
although  they  are  exposed  to  every  wind  that  blows. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  profit  attending  these  copse- 
woods,  the  following  calculation  was  made  for  a  nobleman  who 
had  lately  succeeded  to  a  very  extensive  tract  of  mountainous 
country*  It  was  supposed  that,  being  willing  regularly  to  dedi- 
cate a  sum  which  the  amount  of  his  income  made  a  moderate 
one,  to  this  species  of  improvement,  there  should  be  selected  each 
year  in  the  most  convenient  places,  and  those  where  shelter  was 
most  likely  to  benefit  the  pasture,  a  hundred  acres  of  waste  and 
unprofitable  ground,  to  be  planted  or  layered  as  copse-wood.  The 
amount  of  rent  thus  sacrificed,  for  reasons  already  given,  would 
be  very  trifling  indeed.  The  expense  of  planting  and  inclosing^ 
presuming  it  to  be  carried  on  with  liberality  and  even  profusion^ 
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could  not^  in  my  reasonable  view,  exttoi  fbor  hondi^  fMAdi^ 
•To  meet  the  labour  and  expense  of  revision,  the  pt)prietar  would 
have  the  value  of  thinnings,  which,  supposing  the  nurses  to  be 
larch,  would  be  found  much  more  than  adequate  to  the  purpose 
of  reimbursing  them.  A  similar  space  of  land  was  supposed  Id 
be  regularly  planted  on  every  year  for  twenty  yeors^  or  two  «r 
three  more,  as  the  general  progress  of  the  plantations  might  ren* 
der  necessary.  The  hundred  acres  first  planted  would  then  be 
ready  for  a  fall,  the  produce  of  which  would  afford  at  least  four 
tons  of  bark  to  an  acre,  and  taking  the  price  at  ten  pounds  a  ton. 
which  is  certainly  not  extravagant,  would  bring  in  four  thousand 
pounds  in  return  for  four  hundred  expended  twenty  years  bdbre» 
f  he  subsequent  copses  being  cut  in  regular  rotation,  in  the  or^ 
in  which  they  were  planted,  the  noble  proprietor  would  be  found 
to  have  added  four  thousand  pounds  yearly  to  his  estate^  in  the 
space  of  two  or  three  and  twenty  years ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to 
add  that  the  private  gentleman  who  can  but  afford  to  plant  the 
tenth  part  of  the  extent,  must,  if  the  site  of  his  wood  is  well  chosefi, 
derive  proportional  advantage.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that 
the  larger  the  size  of  the  plantations,  the  more  likely  they  are  to 
be  thriving  and  productive. 

The  copse-wood  cannot  pretend  to  the  dignity  of  the  fore^ 
yet  it  possesses  many  advantages.  The  standing  wood  must  be 
one  day  felled,  and  then  it  is  centuries  ere  it  can  arise  again  in  ite 
pristine  majesty ;  nay,  as  fellers  are  seldom  planters,  it  too  o(^a 
happens  that,  once  fallen,  the  mature  forest  falls  for  ever ;  the 
proprietor  feels  a  sort  of  false  shame  in  supplying  with  pign} 
shrubs  the  giants  which  he  has  destroyed,  and  the  term  wh^  tht 
damage  can  be  repaired  is  so  far  beyond  the  ken  of  man,  that  tbe 
attempt  is  relinquished  in  despair.  The  copse-wood,  on  the  con- 
trary, enjoys  a  species  of  immortality,  purchased,  indeed,  like  that 
of  Nourjahad  in  the  oriental  tale,  by  intervals  of  abeyance.  Its 
lease  of  existence  may  be  said  to  be  purchased  by  fine  and  le^ 
newal,  a  portion  of  it  being  cut  in  succession  every  twenty  yens. 
The  eye  is  no  doubt  wounded  for  the  time  by  the  Ml  of  the  por- 
tion annually  destined  for  the  market,  but  the  blank*  may  bt 
masked  by  leaving  occasional  standards,  and  nature  hastens  to  re^ 

J>air  it.     In  the  course  of  three  years,  the  copse  which  has  been 
elled  generally  again  assumes  its  tufted  appearance,  and  in  two 
or  three  years  more,  is  as  flourishing  and  beautiful  as  ever. 

But  the  sylva  csedua  possesses  more  solid  advantages.  In  di6 
first  place,  there  are  doubtless  many  situations  in  mountidiiaiid 
districts  admirably  calculated  to  grow  wood,  but  where  it  would 
be  injudicious  to  raise  full-grown  Umber,  on  account  of  the  dilfr- 
iulty,  nay^  impossibility,  of  bringing  it  into  the  maikot    BviBf 
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en  ibe  oontrary,  a  light  substance  and  easily  trattsported,  can  h€ 
brought  from  the  most  remote  and  inaccessible  recesses  of  the 
forest,  wtthoqt  the  expense  of  conveyance  greatly  diminishing  the 
profit  of  the  planter.  The  peeled  timber  is  also  an  object  in 
those  districts  where  fuel  is  scarce,  besides  the  demand  for  char* 
eoal  in  others,  and  the  consumption  of  the  larger  pieces  in  couth* 
try  work*  In  many  places  there  is  a  demand  for  the  oak  boughs 
and  twigs,  to  make  what  is  called  the  pyro^ligneous  acid^  now  so 
generally  used  instead  of  vinegar. 

Besides  their  certain  return  of  annual  profit,  copse-woods,  when 
formed  on  entailed  estates,  have  the  great  advantage  of  affording 
to  every  heir  of  entail  in  possession,  his  fair  share  of  this  species 
of  property,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
him  to  get  more.  Large  woods  of  standing  trees  are  planted  by 
prudence  and  foresight,  and  maintained  and  preserved  by  the 
respect  of  successive  proprietors,  in  order,  perhaps,  ultimately  to 
supply  the  necessities  of  some  extravagant  or  dissipated  possessor^ 
the  shame  and  ruin  of  the  line.  But  in  the  case  of  copse-wood, 
such  an  '  unthrifty  heir  of  Linnb'  can  only  receive  the  produce  of 
what  regidarly  falls  to  be  cut  during  his  time ;  nor  can  the  amount 
be  increased,  or  the  time  of  payment  accelerated,  either  by  th6 
rapacity  or  necessity  of  the  proprietor.  This  is  a  subject  well 
worth  the  consideration  of  those  who  are  anxious  about  the  pre* 
servatbn  of  their  landed  estate  in  their  own  family. 

Thus  it  will  be  observed,  tfiat  each  of  these  several  modes  of 
planting  has  its  own  peculiar  advantages,  and  far  fi*om  being 
bigoted  to  any  one  of  them,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  others,  the 
proprietor  ought,  before  commencing  his  operations,  to  consider 
maturely,  whether  his  purpose  should  be  to  raise  a  standing  wood, 
to  improve  his  pasturage  by  the  use  of  larches  exclusively,  or  to 
crop  the  land  by  means  of  copse-wood,  under  regular  and  syste- 
matical management.  Where  plantations  of  a  moderate  extent 
are  concerned,  the  question  must  be  determined  by  local  circum* 
stances,  but  a  large  plan  affords  means  of  embracing  the  whole, 
and  can  hardly  be  accounted  perfect  without  exhibiting  sped-* 
mens  of  die  dark  majesty  of  the  forest,  the  gentler  beauties  of 
the  copse,  and  the  succession  of  verdant  pastures,  intermixed 
with  stately  and  valuable  larch  trees,  which  the  Athol  system  is 
•o  well  qualified  to  introduce.  By  one  or  other,  or  all  of  these 
methods,  the  utmost  capabilities  of  the  soil  will  be  brought  forth^ 
and  the  greatest  change  induced  in  the  face  of  nature  which  it  is 
possible  for  human  reason  to  devise,  or  human  power  to  execute* 
•  We  should  not  have  accomplished  the  task  which  we  proposed, 
did  we  not  mention,  thouch  superficially^  the  two  grand  opera* 
ttoM  of  pniaing  and  thinningi  without  wbtch  eveiy  one  ntM 
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allows  diere  can  be  no  rapidly  growing  plantatioosy  or  dean,  vdn- 
able  wood.  •  They  are  both  subjects  mnch  better  understood  tlnn 
they  were  twenty  years  ago,  when  it  was  ocMnmon,  for  example,  to 
iprune  off  all  the  under  branches  of  a  plant,  without  consideTUig 
that  this  severe  operation  was  destroying  the  means  with  which 
nature  provides  the  plant  for  drawing  up  the  sap,  wad  thus  de-» 
ftiumf  it  of  the  means  of  increasing  in  size ;  while,  with  similar 
^ongruity,  the  upper  branches  were  left  to  form  a  thick  round 
head,  subject  to  the  action  of  every  storm  that  Mows.  Since  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Pontey's  treatise,  every  one  worthy  to  possess 
a  pruning  knife  is  aware  that  the  top  of  the  young  plant  must  be 
thmaed  for  the  encouragement  of  the  leading  shoot,  and  the  side 
boughs  only  removed  in  cases  where  they  »re  apt  to  rival  the  stem, 
m  rob  it  of  too  much  nourishment ;  and  in  other  cases  made  so 
to  balance  each  other,  that  the  tree  when  swayed  by  the'  wmd, 
may,  like  a  well-trimmed  vessel,  as  speedily  as  possible  recover  its 
equilibrium.  We  have  not,  indeed,  found  that  the  system  of  very 
severe  pruning  and  removing  very  many  of  the  side  brandies  has, 
Mider  our  observation,  add^  so  much  to  the  Sickness  and  weight 
of  the  stem  as  it  appears  to  have  done  under  Mr.  Pontey's 
management  in  better  climates;  but  the  general  principle  which  he 
lays  down  is  indisputable,  and  has  produced  much  advantage. 
Neither  is  it  necessary  now  to  renew  die  caution,  that  the  pnmkig 
work  should  be  entirely  performed  by  the  hand-knife,  or  by  the 
chisel  and  mallet,  and,  consequently,  during  the  infancy  of  the 
idant.  The  woodsman  can  scarce  commit  a  greater  blunder  duin 
by  postponing  this  most  necessary  operation  until  it  becomes 
imiispensable  to  employ  the  axe,  when  ten  men  will  not  perform 
the  work  of  one  at  tne  earlier  period,  and  when  the  woun<h  which 
might  have  been  inflicted  without  injury  in  the  infancy  of  die  plant^ 
are  sure  permanently  to  disfigure  and  deteriorate  the  young  tree. 

But  it  may  not  be  so  unnecessary  to  remind  the  young  planter, 
that  the  safe  and  proper  time  for  pruning  hard  wood  is  the  sunn 
mer  months,  when  the  sap,  having  ascended,  is  stationary  in  tfaa 
tree,  and  before  it  begins  again  to  descend.  It  is  true,  ail  authors 
agree  that  to  prune  a  tree  while  the  sap  is  in  modon,  either  upwards 
or  dovmwards,  is  the  ready  way  to  cause  it  to  bleed  to  death. 
But  there  are  authors  and  practical  foresters,  who  continue  to 
hold  the  heretical  opinion  that  winter  is  as  safe,  or  even  a  safer 
period  for  pruning,  than  summer.  Niccol,  for  exampfe,  in  his 
^  Useful  Planter's  Kalendar,'  falls  into  this  error,  and  enjoins 
mruning  during  the  winter  months.  Yet  his  experience  migtit 
have  convinced  him  of  its  inexpedience.  During  summer,  mere 
^Iwavs  exudes,  upon  the  face  of  the  viround,  a  thin,  gummy  iui<, 
Urbich  in  a  few  days  seals  it  up,  and  skins  it  Qver«   We  have  nefer 
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obserKad  tbsit  the  plant  has  any . tendency  to^  renew  thebrcnehes 
xem^yed  at  this  .aciaaott.  But  where  the  same  cut  is  inflicted 
^tWinter,  the  plam  is  api;  to  sufier  from  the  action  of  tite-  ffo«^ 
Aippn  Uie  xaw.  wound;  and, . moreover,  when  jdie  spring  moniliB 
araivei  th^.iorester  will  observe  numetoiis  new  shoots  pufhed  out 
from  UiQ  -^car  of!  that  Mdnch  haa  been  removed,  and  is  thus  apprised 
that  his  taskt  is^  bi«t  imperfectly  performed.  As  to  the  necessity 
of  pruning,  in  general,  it  is  proved  by  a  single  glance>  at  the  shoit 
stems  and  overgrown  heads  of  the  greater  part  of  the  oaks  fotmd 
in  qatui:al  woocU,  compared  with  the  close  upright  trunks  of  those 
vvbichbave  felt,  uk  infancy,  a  judicious  application  of  thepruniiig^ 
kni£e.  The  pajrt  of  the  tree,  in  the  iormer  case,  which  can  bfe 
sawn  out  as  use&l  timber,  is  not,  perhaps,  above  three  feet  im 
length  *  while  the  atem  of  the  latter  has  been  trained  upwaids  to 
tbe  heiglit  of  fourteen.  It  ia  in  vain  to  contradict  these  fects  by 
an  appeal  to  nature.  Nature  is  equally  favourable  to  all  her  pro^ 
daemons.  It  is  the  same  to  her  whether  the  oak  produces  timber 
or  bougha^  and  whether  the  field  produces  grain  or  tares.  Human 
*  skill  and  art  avail  themselves  of  the  operations  of  nature,  by  encon^ 
i:gging  and  directing  them  towards  such  results  as  are  most  useAii 
to  mankind.  When  we  see  nature  raise  a  field  of  wheat,  we  may 
expect  her  to  produce  a  whole  forest  of  clean,  straight,  profitable 
timber-^till  then  we  must  be  content  to  employ  plough  and  har^ 
row  in  the  one  case — hatchet  and  pruning-knife  in  the  other.  •    > 

The  mode  of  thinning  is  greatly  altered  and  im|>roved  of  lale 
years.  The  sordid  and  narrow-minded  system;  which  postponed 
the  operation  until  the  thinnings  should  be  of  some  value,  is  now, 
we  hope,  exploded.  To  treat  a  plantation  in  one  way  or  othef^ 
with  reference  to  the  value  to  be  ckrived  from  the  tiiinning,  would 
be  as  if  a  carpenter  should  cut  out  his  wood,  not  with  relatiiw 
to  the  ultimate  use  which  he  was  to  make  of  it,  but  to  the  chips 
which  the  operation  was  to  produce.  These,  indeed,  are  not  to  be 
thrown  away,  if  they  can  be  profitably  disposed  of;  but  it  would 
be  wild  to  permit  them  to  be  considered  as  a  principal  object/ 
In  modern  times,  we  rarely  see  those  melancholy  wrecks  of  wooda 
which  had  once  been  promising,  but  v(4iere  the  nurses  have  been 
allowed  to  remain  untU  they  choked  and  swallovred  the  more  valut 
able  crop,  which  they  had  been  intended  to  shelter ;  and  where  iSbm 
former  existence  of  oaks,  ehns,  and  ashes  is  only  proved  by  a  fewf 
attarting  bushes,  which,  being  near  the  verge  of  the  plantation,  bave^ 
by  straggling  and  contorting  their  boughs,  contrived  to  get  as  much 
o£  the  atmosphere  as  is  sufficient  to  keep  them  alive^  whilst  .the 
interior  of  the  wood  presents  only  a  dull  and  hopeless  succession 
of  spindle-shanked  Scotch  firs,  which,  like  a  horde  of  savages, 
after  having  invaded  and  ruined  a  civilized  and  wealthy  province, 
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are  finally  employed  ip  destroying  each  other.  Timely  tfamning^ 
commenced  in  the  fifth  season  after  planting,  and  repeated  from 
time  to  time  as  occasion  requires,  eflfectually  prevents  this  loss  of 
hopes,  plants,  and  labour. 

We  would  just  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  it  is  an  indifierent^ 
though  too  frequent  mode    of  thinning,  which  prescribes  the 
removal  of  a  certain  number  of  plants,  a  sixth  part»  or  as  the  case 
may  be,  indiflferently  over  the  whole  plantation.    On  the  contrary, 
we  would  be  disposed  to  thin  freely  the  bottoms,  hollows,  and 
sheltered  places,  so  that  the  nurses  should  be  entirely  removed,  in 
the  first  instance,  from  those  places  where  their  presence  is  least 
necessary,  while  they  are  permitted  to  retain  their  station  longer  on 
the  verges  of  the  wood,  or  on  those  exposed  heights  where,  like  di- 
vision hedges  in  large  gardens,  they  have  been  originally  planted 
with  a   view  of   shelter  to   the   lower  gro.und.      In  process  of 
time,    however,   these   verges   and    heights    must  be  gradually 
thinned  out;   for  warmth  and  shelter  cannot  make  amends  to 
trees,  any  more  than  to  mankind,  for  the  want  of  vital  air.     It  re- 
quires the  attentive  watchfulness  of  the  forester  to  discover  where, " 
or  in  what  proportion,  the  air  is  to  be  introduced  into  an  exposed 
plantation  upon  the  windward  side.     If  the  screen  is  too  speedilji 
opened,  the  trees,  suddenly  exposed  to  cold  and  stormy  winds, 
become  disordered  in  the  sap-vessels,  hide-bound,  and  mossed, 
and,  finally,  dwindle  into  unsightly  shrubs,  or,  perhaps,  die  en- 
tirely.    If  the  air  be  not  admitted  at  all,  or  in  due  quantities, 
they  are  equally  ^ure  to  wither  and  decay  for  want  of  breath. 
This  dilemma   arises   from  not  observing  tlie   address,  so  to 
call  it,  with  which  trees  adapt  themselves  to  an  exposed  or 
more  sheltered  situation.     On  the  outside  of  the  plantation,  la 
hedgerows,   or   where   they  stand    single    or  in  small   groups, 
trees  have  great  beads,  short  stems,  thick  and  rugged   baii^s, 
all  of  which  are  accommodated  to  their  peculiar  situation ;  the 
short  stems  giving  them  most  resistance  against  the  storm,  the 
great  branches  best  balancing  the  tree  when  swayed  by  the  gale, 
and  the  thick,  rugged  bark  protecting  the  sap-vessels  against  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather.     For  the  contrary  reasons,  trees  of 
the  same  species,  placed  within  the  shelter  of  a  grove,  rise  with 
clear  stems,  covered  with  thin  and  smooth  bark,  having  lofty,  but 
small,  heads,  and  all  the  attributes  of  a  plant  accustomed  to  a  milder 
climate.     But  if  the  shelter  be  allowed  to  become  too  close,  the 
tree,  like  a  valetudinary  in  an  over-heated  room,  becomes  injured 
by  the  very  ^eans  adopted  for  its  preservation.   On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  physician  wished  to  allow  such  a  patient  a  fresher  atmospfaei^j 
he  would  certainly  allow  him  time  to  put  on  warmer  clotiung.   To 
pay  the  same  rei^pect  to  the  trees  in  the  interior  of  our  planUilioii, 
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the  outside  trees  must  be  thinned,  and  they  must  be  diinned  gra-* 
dually.  Some  managers  of  woods  contrive  to  combine  both  errors, 
by  neglecting  the  necessary  thinning  for  years,  and  finally  setting 
about  it  with  a  hasty  and  unsparing  hand.  Time  and  experience 
alone  can  teach  the  forester  to  observe  a  medium  course  in  this 
important  operation ;  but  as  to  thinning,  in  general,  it  may  be  re- 
ceived as  a  maxim,  that  he  who  spares  the  axe  hates  the  wood. 

The  duty,  indeed,  requires  in  its  own  nature  some  share  of 
stoical  resolution,  nor  is  it  to  be  approached  without  a  feeling 
of  reluctance.  The  lonely,  secluded,  sheltered  appearance  of 
your  plantation  is  violated  by  the  intrusion  of  your  hatchet-men  ; 
you  look  -with  regret  on  the  hopeful  tall  plants,  whose  doom  you 
are  about  to  seal,  and  feel  yourself  in  the  same  moment  unable 
and  unwilling  to  select  which  of  the  darling  family,  a  family  of 
your  own  planting  and  rearing,  are  to  perish  for  the  benefit  of  the 
survivors.  Neither  is  it  very  consolatory  to  look  upon  the  altered 
scene  after  the  havock  has  taken  place.  It  is  but  four  years  since, 
where  no  employment  was  so  grateful  as  that  of  watching  and 
pr6tecting  the  growth  of  the  trees  that  are  now  lying  prostrate  on 
the  ground ;  your  old  secret  path,  encumbered  by  boughs  and 
branches,  seems  rudely  laid  bare  to  the  sun.  Many  of  the  trees 
which  remain,  in  spite  of  the  woodman's  utmost  care,  have  suf- 
fered by  the  fall  of  their  companions,  and 

*  the  broken  boughs 
Droop  with  their  withered  leaves,  ungraqjous  sign 
Of  devastation.' 
The  scene  is  not  improved  by  the  mangled  appearance  of  larches 
and  firs,  which,  destined  to  the  axe  on   the  next  occasion,  have, 
in  the  mean  time,  been  deprived  of  side  branches,  like  the  more 
notorious  criminals,  who  are  mutilated  of  their  limbs  before  they 
are  executed.     In  a  word,  the  whole  scene  seems  one  of  violation, 
and   in  its  consequences  resembles  the  ravage  of  the  nut-ga- 
therer, as  described  by  Wordsworth : — 

*  Then  up  I  rose 

And  dragged  to  earth  both  branch  and  bough  with  crush 

And  merciless  ravage ;  and  the  shady  nook 

Of  hazels,  and  the  green  and  mossy  bower 

Deformed  and  sullied,  patiently  gave  up 

Their  quiet  being • 

I  felt  a  sense  of  pain,  when  I  beheld 

The  silent  trees  and  the  intruduig  sky.' 

— But  a  visit  to  the  plantation  in  the  ensuing  June  will  more  than 
recompense  the  pain  which  is  natural  to  die  performance  of  this 
act  of  duty.  All  then  is  again  grown  fair  and  green  and  shady ; 
tfie  future  groves  affording  appearance  of  improvement,  which 
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rarely  failg  to  surprise  t|ie  spectator^ .?p4  your,^rmj3^i?3.b  the  pi;e- 
cading  season  is  compensated  by  the  certain  indications  that  lar^e 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  accomplishment  of  your  patrioUp 
as  well  as  profitable  object.  ■    i  / 

Mr,  Monteath's  worK  is,  in  many  important  respec^,  of  conr 
seqvience  to  the  planter.  It  is  written  in  the  simple,  homely  mai^ 
ner  of  one,  whose  hand  is  better  accustomed  to  the  knife  than  ^ 
the  pen,  and,  without  any  particular  formal  order,  touches  more 
or  less  upon  most  qf  the  forester^s  operations.  He  has  devis^ 
an  useful  machine  for  measuring  the  quantity  of  wood  in  sti^p^ji^ 
trees-phe  has  thrown  out  hints  for  the  preservation  and  the  jcure 
of  tne  dry  rot  in  timber,  and  upon  diseases  in  growing  trees  \  he 
has  treated  of  the, mode  of  valuing  and  selling  bark,  and  several 
other  subjects ;  and  as  he  speaks  generally  from  practical  know* 
ledge,  we  may,  using  a  phrase  of  Chaucer,  in  somewhat  a  different 
»ease,  fairly  dismiss  him  with  the  compliment  paid  to  the  Squire's 
Yeoman,  in  the  Canterbury  Tales  :  — 

*  Of  wood-craft  can  he  well  all  the  usage/ 

We  may  be  blamed  in  these  desultory  remarks  for  noC  having 
said  something  upon  the  subject  of  planting  woods  from  lti« 
acorn,  instead  of  the  nursery.  We  have  heard  this  recomm^ded 
by  great  authority,  which,  moreover,  vindicated  the  practice^  of  leaf- 
ing nature  to  work  her  own  work  in  her  own  manner,  wfi^,  it 
was  asserted,  the  strongest  and  best  trees  would  work  forwards, 
fight  with  the  others,  and  save  us  the  trouble  of  pruning  and  thin- 
ning, by  weeding  out  the  inferior  plants.  We  have  planted  acoras 
on  this  system,  and  the  first  show  of  young  oaklings  which  ap* 
peared,  rose  almost  like  '  a  bonny  braird  of  wheat.*  But  notwith- 
standing this  fine  promise,  the  plantation  came  to  nothing.  If 
the  young  plants  fought  with  each  other,  they  must  have  fought 
what  cockers  call  a  Welsh  main,  for  only  tens  were  left  out  of 
hundreds  and  thousands.  Hie  mice  had  probably  their  share  in 
bringing  about  this  catastrophe  ;  the  hares  a  still  greater  one ;  but 
the  indifferent  success  of  the  experiment,  in  which  five  or  six  hog^ 
sheads  of  acorns  were  lost,  induced  us  to  renounce  the  experiknent 
as  being  at  least  precarious  in  its  results.  In  the  plantations  of  a 
friend,  a  vast  number  of  Spanish  chestnuts  were  sown  chiefly  ^vith 
a  view  to  underwood,  and  they  made  such  progress,  at  first,  as 
induced  us  to  apply  for  some  seed  of  the  same  kind  from  Por- 
tugal. Our  correspondent  fell  into  the  small  mistake  of  supposing 
the  chestnuts  were  wanted  for  the  table,  and  with  that  view  had  them 
all  carefully  peeled.  This  was  a  great  disappointment,  at  first, 
but  we  comforted  ourselves  in  finding  the  promise  of  the  chest- 
nuts did  not  exceed  in  performance  that  of  our  own  acorns..  Wt, 
therefore,  hold,  that  the  sowing  seeds  in  a  wild  couoti;  »  a  v«ly 
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d6ubtful  measure,  and  that  the  otily  wiy  to  infititie  a  thriving  plain 
tation,  is  to  stock  it  from  a  well-managed  nursery,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  spot  where  your  tnecs  are  t6  arise*    '  •• 

Mr.  Monteath  suggests  a  principle  of  planting,  which  mijght 
cehaiiily  be  rendered  very  advantageous  to  tenants,  by  admitting 
them  into  a  share  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  planting  upon 
the  land  occupied  by  him.  Of  the  great  advantaged  which  arise 
from  this  to  the  farmer,  he  gives  the  following  striking  exank^^ 
pie,  which  may  be  equally  quoted  as  an  example  of  the  profits  of 
planting  in  general. 

*  The  farm  of  (irosscaple,  parish  of  Dunblane,  and  barony  of  Kiri- 
buck,  Perthshire,  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Dawson  for  two  nineteen,  say 
thirty-eight  years,  and  entered  to  in  1777,  or  1778,  at  the  annual  rent 
of  26/.  sterling.  There  was  a  clause  in  the  lea^e,  that  Mr.  Dawson, 
the  tenant,  should,  if  he  had  a  mind,  plant  all  the  wetgroand  that  he 
did  not  think  proper  to  plough,  with  trees  of  any  land ;  and  the  tenant 
should  be  at  liberty  to  use  what  of  that  wood  he  required,  daring  thb 
currency  of  his  lease,  for  all  the  husbandry  piu'poses  on  the  said  farm, 
as  wen  as. for  all  the  houses  he  required,  or  saw  neet  to  esect  on.said 
faam.  At  the  «nd,  or  expiration  of  said  leaae,  all  the  standing  timber 
Kras  to  be.  valued  by  two  persons,  mutually  chosen  by  landlord  and  te- 
nants And  it  was  expressly  stipulated,  that  if  the  two  valuat9rs  chosen 
did  not  agree,  they  were  to  choose  a  third  person,  and  his  opinion  be- 
twixt the  arbiters  was  to  be  binding  on  both  parties ;  and  to  their  valua- 
tion th^  landlord  was  to  pay  the  tenant  in  ready  money.  In  February, 
1817,  the  year  after  the  lease  expired,  Mr.  M' Arthur,  forester  in 
Drummond  Castle,  was  chosen  by  and  on  the  part  of  Janles  Dawson, 
then  the  tenant,  (and  now  living  in  Dunblane,)  as  his  valuator ;  and 
I  was  appointed  by  the  trustees  for  behoof  of  the  heir  of  Kippen* 
h)ss,  then  a  minor.  We  met  on  the  ground,  and  each  for  himself 
valued  the  wood.  After  comparing  our  valuations,  there  was  a  differ* 
lence  of  about  85/.  sterling*  We  then  named  Mr.  William  Stirling, 
jurohit^et,  Dunblane,  who  divided  the  difference;  and  all  parties  having 
figteed^jixed  the  value  of  the  wood  on  said  isirm  at  102QL  sterling ; 
which  sum  was  promptly  paid  by  the  trustees  of  tlie  estate  to  the 
tettapts.  The  whole  rent  of  the  farm,  paid  annually  for  thirty-eight 
yoara*  amounted  to  988^  sterling.  The  value  paid  by  the  proprietor 
for  the  wood  was  1029/.,  being  41/.  more  than  all  the  rents  of  the 
farm  during  the  whole  lease ;  besidesi  after  the  first  ten  years,  the 
tenant  had  a  sufficiency  of  timber  for  aU  house  and  husbandry  pur- 
poses during  the  remainder  of  his  lease.  Let  it  be  here  observed, 
that,  fh  valuing  the  said  wood,  we  proceeded  on  the  data  of  its  being  all 
cut  down  at  the  time,  and  brought  to  market,  which  was  twenty  p^r 
cent,  lower  than  the  like  timber  was  selling  for  a  few  years  before  that 
thne.  The  tenant  being  left  to  the  freedom  of  his  own  will,  as  to  the 
kmd  of  trees  to  plant,  he  very  injudiciously  planted  mostly  Scotok 
Urs  ]  whereas^  had  he  planted  oak  and  ash,  the  soil  atoid  situation  being 
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well  adapted  for  these  kinds,  he  wo\M  have  had  nearly  ftree  times 
that  sum  to  receive.'— /Tiiroduc/awn,  p.  xlii.-xliv. 

Notwithstanding  the  iavourable  results  upon  die  farm  of  Crosa^ 
caple,  we  must  confess  our  opinion^  that  in  most  cases  the  entire 
property  and  management  of  the  wood  l|ad  better  be  left  with 
the  proprietor.  To  the  tenant  it  will  always  be  a  secondary  ob- 
ject, and  often  one  which  is  altogether  neglected.  We  know  an 
instance  in  a  highland  farm,  of  which  a  lease  of  three  Uves  was 
granted  many  years  ago.  The  lease  contained  such  a  clause  as 
our  author  recommends,  not  permitting  merely,  but  binding  the 
tenant  to  plant  a  certain  number  of  acres  during  ti^  currency  of 
the  lease,  of  which  he  was  to  have  the  use  during  the  term,  and 
an  indemnification  at  the  expiry  of  his  lease  for  die  value  of  the 
trees  that  should  be  left.  One  would  have  thought  that  during 
the  successive  possession  of  three  tenants,  some  one  of  ihem 
would  have  endeavoured  to  derive  advantage  from  tibis  clause  in 
their  favour ;  but  the  event  was,  that  at  the  end  of  the  lease  the 
out-going  tenant  was  obliged  to  plant  the  requisite  number  of 
acres  in  order  to  fulfil  his  bargain,  and  thus  left  the  proprietor  a 
newly-planted  and  infant  wood,  for  which  the  tenant  had  recently 
paid  the  expense  of  inclosing  and  planting,  instead  of  a  thriving 
and  full-grown  plantation,  for  which  he  would  have  had  to  receive 
seveml  thousand  pounds. 

.  In  this  case  the  wood  was  not  planted  at  all:  but  though 
the  fanner  is  a  little  more  industrious,  it  is  still  less  likely  to 
thrive  under  his  management,  and  attended  to  by  his  ordinary 
farm  servants,  than  in  the  hands  of  an  expert  forester  and  his 
assistants.  Indeed  it  has  always  seemed  to  us  not  die  least  im« 
portant  branch  of  this  great  national  subject,  that  the  increase 
and  the  proper  management  of  our  forests  cannot  but  be  at- 
tended with  the  most  beneficial  efiect'on  the  population  of  the 
country.  Where  there  lies  stretched  a  wide  tract  of  land,  afford- 
ing scanty  food  for  unsheltered  flocks,  the  country  will  soon, 
under  a  judicious  system,  show  the  scene  most  delightful  to  the 
eye — an  intermixture  of  pastoral  and  sylvan  scenery,  where  Ceres, 
without  usurping  the  land,  finds  also  spots  fit  for  cultivation.  Por 
even  the  plough  has  its  office  in  this  species  of  improvement  In 
numerous  places  we  are  surprised  to  see  the  marks  of  the  furrows 
upon  plains,  upon  bleak  hill  sides,  and  in  wild  moor  land.  We 
are  not  to  suppose  that,  in  the  infancy  of  agriculture,  our  ancestors 
were  able  to  raise  crops  of  com  where  we  see  only  headi  and  fein. 
But  in  former  times,  and  while  the  hills  retained  their  natural 
clothing  of  wood,  such  spots  were  sheltered  by  the  adjacent  trees, 
and  were  thus  rendered  capable  of  producing  crops.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  the  protection  being  restoi^,  Ae  power  of  pro- 
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ducdon  would  again  return,  and  that  in  flie  neighbourhood  of  the 
little  hamlets  required  for  the  occupation  of  the  foresters,  the 
means  of  his  simple  subsistence  would  be  again  produced.  The 
effects  of  human  industry  would,  as  usual,  overbalance  every  dis- 
advantageous consideration,  and  man  would  raise  food  for  himself 
and  his  domestic  anitnals  in  the  region  where  his  daily  labour 
gained  his  daily  bread. 

There  would  thus  arise  in  the  wild  desert  a  hardy  and  moral 
population,  living  by  the  axe  and  mattock,  pursuing  their  useful 
occupation  in  a  mode  equally  favourable  to  health  and  to  morality. 
The  woods,  requiring  in  succession  planting,  pruning,  thinning, 
felling,  and  barking,  would  furnish  to  such  labourers  a  constant 
course  of  employment.  They  would  be  naturally  attached  to  the 
soil  on  which  they  dwelt,  and  the  proprietor  who  afforded  them 
the  means  of  life  would  be  very  undeserving  if  he  had  not  his  share 
of  that  attachment.  In  a  word,  the  melancholy  maxim  of  the 
poet  would  be  confuted,  and  the  race  of  bold  peasantry  whom 
want  and  devastation  had  driven  from  these  vast  wilds  would 
be  restored  to  their  native  country.  This  circumstance  alone 
deserves  the  most  profound  attention  from  every  class  of 
proprietors ;  whether  the  philosophical  economist,  who  looks  with 
anxiety  for  the  mode  of  occupying  and  supporting  an  excess  of 
population,  or  the  juvenile  sportsman,  who  seeks  the  mode  of 
multiplying  his  game,  and  increasing  the  number  of  his  gardes 
de  chaise.  The  woods  which  he  plants  will  serve  the  first  pur- 
pose, and,  kindly  treated,  his  band  of  foresters  will  assist  in  pro- 
tecting them. 

We  may  be  thought  to  have  laboured  too  long  to  prove  propo- 
sitions which  no  one  can  reasonably  dispute ;  yet  so  incalculably 
important  is  the  object — so  comparatively  indifferent  is  the  atten- 
tion of  proprietors,  that  it  becomes  a  duty  to  the  country  to  omit 
no  opportunity  of  recurring  to  the  subject. 

The  only  decent  pretext  which  we  hear  alleged  for  resisting 
a  call  which  is  sounded  fiom  every  quarter,  is  the  selfish  excuse, 
that  the  profits  of  plantations  make  a  tardy  and  distant  return. 
To  a  person  who  argues  in  this  manner  it  is  in  vain  to  speak  of 
the  future  welfare  of  the  country,  or  of  the  immediate  benefit  to 
the  poorer  inhabitants,  or  of  the  honour  justly  attached  to  the  me- 
mory of  an  extensive  improver,  since  he  must  be  insensible  even  to 
the  benefit  which  his  own  family  must  derive  from  the  improve- 
ment recommended ;  we  can,  notwithstanding,  meet  him  on  his 
own  ground,  and  affirm  that  the  advantage  to  the  proprietor  who 
has  planted  a  hundred  acres  begins  at  the  very  commencement  of 
the  undertaking,  and  may  be  realized  whenever  it  is  the  pleasure 
of  the  proprietor  that  such  realization  shall  take  place.     If,  for 
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example^  he  chooses  t^*  sri^a  plantotky)  *at  4^  y^^irs  old^  or  at  an 
earlier  period,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  accounted  worth 
the  sum  which  the  plantation  cost  him  in  addition  to  the  value  of 
the  land,  and  also  the  interest  upon  the  expense  so  laid  out. 
After  this  period  the  value  increases  in  a  compound  ratio ;  and  at 
any  period  when  the  planter  chooses  to  sell  his  property,  he  must 
and  will  derive  an  advantage  from  his  plantations,  corresponding 
to  their  state  of  advancement.  It  is  true  that  the  landed  proprie- 
tor's own  interest  will  teach  him  not  to  be  too  eager  in  realizing 
the  profits  of  his  plantations,  because  every  year  that  he  retains 
them  adds  rapidly  to  their  value.  But  still  the  value  exists  m 
much  as  that  of  the  plate  in  his  strong-box,  and  can  be  converted 
as  easily  into  money,  should  he  be  disposed  to  sell  the  plantations 
which  he  has  formed. 

AH  this  is  demonstrable  even  to  the  prejudices  of  avarice  itself 
in  its  blindest  mood  ;  but  the  indiflference  to  this  great  rural  im- 
provement arises,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  not  so  much  out  of 
tlie  actual  lucre  of  gain  as  the  fatal  vis  inertiw — that  indolence 
which  induces  the  lords  of  the  soil  to  be  satisfied  with  what  they 
can  obtain  from  itby  immediate  rent,  rather  dian  encounter  the 
expense  and  trouble  of  attempting  the  modes  of  amelioration 
which  require  immediate  expense — and,  what  is,  peiliaps,  more 
grudged  by  the  first-born  of  Egypt — a  little  future  attention.  To 
such  we  can  only  say  that  improvement  by  plantation  is  at  once 
the  easiest,  the  cheapest,  and  the  least  precarious  mode  of  in- 
creasing the  immediate  value,  as  mxII  as  the  future  income,  of 
their  estates,  and  that  therefore  it  is  we  exhort  them  to  take  to 
heart  the  exhortation  of  the  dying  Scotch  laird  to  his  son  : — *  Be 
aye  sticking  in  a  tree,  Jock — it  will  be  growing  whilst  you  are 
sleeping.' 
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The  B«rial  and  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  Four  Evangelists.  From 
tt»  German  of  John  David  Michaelis.    ISmo.  6s.  ^ 

A  Summary  View  of  Christian  Principles.    By  Thomas  FiQck. 

I'fae  ReasoRi  of  the  Lawa  ef  Moaea,  from  the  More  Nevochim  of  Maimonides ;  irilh  • 
Notes,  &c.    By  James  Townley,  D.D. 

Hm  Existence,  Nature,  and  Ministry  of  the  Holy  Angels,  brieBy  considered. 

Ad  Introduction]  to  the  Writings  of  the  New  Testament  By  Dr.  J.  L.  Hog.  Trans- 
lalad  from  the  German  by  the  Re?.  D.  O.  Wait,  LL.D. 

Death-Bed  Scenes,  and  Pastoral  Conversations.    A  New  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  24s.  , 

The  Spirit  and  Constitution  of  'the  Church  in  their  Relation  to  the  General  Welfiire  of 
the  State.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Mackie,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Quarky,  Hants,  and 
Domestic  Chaplain  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  Dedicated  by 
Permission  to  tne  Bishop  of  Winchester.    Svo.  8s.  6d. 

The  Nolbty  of  the  Roman  Faith,  being  a  Practical  Refutation  of  the  Doctrine  of  Infal- 
libility, in  a  View  of  the  Hutory^and  Evidence  of  the  leading  Tenets  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.    By  John  Garbett,  M.A.    Svo.  9s.  6d.  * 

Essay  on  the  Philosophical  Evidence  of  Christianity ;  or  the  Credibility  obtained  to  a 
Scriptural  Revelation  from  its  coincidence  with  the  Facts  of  Nature.  By  the  Rev. 
R.  D.  Hampden,  M.A.,  Late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.     8vo.  ds.  6d. 

Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Calcutta,  at  Calcutta,  the  27th  May, 
1824;  at  Bombay,  the  29th  April,  1825;  and  at  Madras,  the  10th  March,  1826,  ai 
the  Primary  VisiUtion  of  the  Right  Rev.  Father  in  God,  Reginald  Heber,  D.D.,  late 
Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta*    Ss. 

On  the  Origin  of  Expiatory  Sacrifice.  By  George  Stanley  Faber,  BJ).^  Rector  of  Long 
Newton*    8vo.  9s.  6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The  First  Volume  of  a  new  History  of  London.    By  Thomas  Allen.    With  numerous 

Engravings.  * 

Chronicles  of  London  Bridge.    By  an  Antiquary. 

The  Citizen's  Pocket  Chronicle;  containing  a  digested  View  of  the  History,  Antiquity, 
•    &c.  of  London. 
History  and  Antiquities  of  Weston  Favell,  Northampton.    By  J.  Cole, 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

The  United  States  of  North  America,  as  they  are  now  in  their  Political,  Religions, 

and  Social  Relations.    Svo. 
The  Present  State  of  Hayti,  (St.  Domingo.^    By  James  Franklin,  Esq. 
Personal  Narrative  of  Travels  in  the  Unitca  States.    By  the  Hon.  F.  de  Roos.    8vo. 
Five  Years  in  Buenos  Ayres.    8vo.  6s, 
Two  Years  in  Av-a.    Svo.  16s. 
Travels  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  Finland,  Russia,  and  Turkey  ;  also,  on  the  Coasts  of 

the  Sea  of  Awf  and  of  the  Black  Sea.    By  Jones,  Capt.  R.N. 
A  Journal  from  Buenos  Ayres,  &c.  through  Cordova,  Tucuman,  and  Salta,  to  Potosi, 

&c.  &c    By  Captain  Andrews.    2  vols.    Post  Svo. 
Two  Years  in  New  South  Wales.    By  P.  Cunningham,  Esq.,  R.N. 
Rambling  Notes  and  Recollections,  suggested  during  a  visit  to  Paris^  in  the  winter  of 

1827.    By  Sir  Arthur  Brooke  Faulkner. 
Journal  of  a  Mission  to  the  Indians  of  the  British  Provinces  of  New  Brunswick  and 

Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Mohawks  on  the  Ouse.    By  John  West,  M.A.    Svo. 
Tlie  Travels  of  Mirza  Itesa  Medeen,  in  Great  Britain  and  France.    Translated  from 

the  original  Persian.     Bv  J.  E.  Alexander,  Esq.     Svo.  9s. 
Tour  through  the  Interior  Provinces  of  Columbia,  With  Engravbgs,  2  vols,  post  Svo. 
.    11,1s.    By  Colonel  J.  P.  Hamilton, 
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Aberdcbn  Universitv,  improvements  in  the 
qualifications  for  aegrees  in  mediciQe  at, 
.     218,219. 

Adams,  (JohnQuincy)  report  upon  Weights 
and  Measures,  139-— observations  of,  oiv 
the  enactment  of  the  great  charter  con-* 
cerning  them,  143 — and  of  the  act  &1 
Henry  HL  ibid.  l44-'^n  the  data  whence 
he  deduces  the  capacity  of  the  wine  gal- 
lon, 145— on  the  dimensions  of  the  tun 
and  hogshead,  146. 

Agriculture,  effects  of  the  present  unjustly 
lon^  estimate  of  the  importance  of,  392 — 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  more  important 
to  the  community  at  large,  than  mannfac- 
turesy  393,  394 — sketch  of  the  improve- 
ments of  agriculture  in  Norfolk,  395, 
396— of  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  at  Pet- 
worth,  396. 397— of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, at  Clumber  Park,  397 — in  the  pa- 
rish of  Blford,  Staffordshire,  ibid. — by  Mr. 
Barclay,  of  Ury,  398,  399— number  of 
indosure  acts  passed  between  1797  and 
1827,  400 — and  between  the  reigns  of 
Queen  Anne  and  George  IV.,  together 
with  the  extent  of  land  inclosed,  401 — 
improvements  in  the  feeding  of  live  stock, 
4ft2— particularly  by  Mr.  Bakewell,  402, 
403 — benefits  resulting  from  the  present 
mixed  system  of  subsisting  the  popula- 
tion, 403,  404 — examination  of  the  opi- 
nion of  some  theorists,  that  no  rent  can 
accrue  from  land  so  long  as  the  best  soils 
only  are  cultivated,  and  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  inferior  soils  increases  the  ex- 
changeable value  of  agricultural  produce, 
406 — 408— proof  that  the  whole  theory 
is  a  perfect  delusion,  and  that  the  culti- 
vation of  inferior  soils,  so  far  from  en- 
hancing the  rent  paid  for  those  of  a  more 
fertile  quality,  has  a  direct  and  irresist- 
ible tendeftcy  to  retard  the  rapidity  v^ith 
which  the  rent  of  the  better  soils  would 
have  accumulated,  406 — 409 — small  por- 
tion of  rent  which  accrues  to  the  owner 
of  land  reclaimed  from  a  state  of  nature, 
410— the  production  of  corn,  a  manufac- 
ture, 411 — the  artificial  aids  of  agricul- 
ture, a  cause  of  the  augmentation  of  rent, 
413 — also,  the  application  of  machinery, 
and  improved  methods  of  culture,  413— 
415— paramount  importance  of  agricul- 
ture evinced  by  a  consideration  of  the  dif- 
ferent channels  through  which  the  pro- 
duce of  the  soil  becomes  finally  distri- 
buted, 423— 426— effects  of  neglecting 
agriculture  in  France  and  Spain^  426— 


428 — great  service  rendered  to  English 
agricultiWe  by  King  George  IIi.,4i^— 
importance  of  extending  the  education 
of  farmers,  433— 435'-^observatioos  on 
book-farming,  436. 
Auvergne,  account  of  the  extinct  vokanos 
of,  444 — 449 — incrusting  springs  there, 
450— tubular  fosstAs  found  there,  447. 

a 

Baddoley's  (Rev.  T.)   miirepresentsllen*^ 
exposed,  313,314. 

Bakewell's  (Mr.)  improvements  in  the  nis. 
ing  and  feeding  of  live  stock,  402, 403. 

BalUul,  by  a  Cornish  miner,  extract  from, 
102. 

Barclay's  (Mr.)  agricultural  improvements, 
account  of,  398, 399. 

Bible  Societies,  Reports  of,  1—- charged  with 
defective  statementt  in  its  reports,  2—' 
with  circulating  the  Apocryphal  books  on 
the  continent  witiiout  any  marks  of  dis- 
crimination, ibicL — ^with  waste  and  extra- 
vagance, 3,  4— particularly  in  the  pay- 
ments made  to  Leander  Von  Ess,  4— afas 
new  versions  either  executed  by  inet>m- 
petent  translators,  or  printed  without 
naving  been  subjected  to  proper  revision, 
6,  7 — remarks  on  their  edition  of  the 
Welsh  Bible,  7— and  of  the  Irish  Bible, 
8 — on  their  account  of  the  Mohawk  ver- 
sion of  the  gospel  of  Saint  John,  9 — 11 
— on  the  competency  of  the  Calmuck 
translators,  1 1,  12— on  the  competency 
of  the  Baptist  missionaries  for  their  un- 
dertakings, and  on  the  mode  in  which 
their  versions  were  undertaken,  13 — 17 
—on  the  Chinese  translation,  by  Dr. 
Morrison,  18,  19 — on  the  society's  edi- 
tion of  the  Turkish  version,  19,  «o/tf— • 
qualifications  of  a  translator  of  the  Bible, 
19 — and  principles  of  translation,  21 — 
remarks  on  the  rejection  of  the  Georgian 
version,  executed  or  revised  hy  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Astrachan,  20,  21 — institution 
of  the  Baptist  missionaries  for  training 
translators,  22 — beneficial  results  which 
may  be  expected  from  the'  foundation  of 
the  college  at  Calcutta,  23 — consHera- 
tions  on  the  apology  offered  for  the  soci- 
ety, 24, 25 — on  the  character  of  some  of 
their  foreign  agents,  26,27 — appeals  to 
the  presidents  and  vice-presidents  of  the 
society,  28. 
Black,  (Dr.)  anecdotes  of,  197,  198. 
Bland,  (William)  principles  of  agricdture, 

391.— See  Agriculturt. 
Bokhara,  commerce  of  the  Russians  with, 
109— >entry  of  the  Russian  embassy  into 

that 
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that  ci^,  117— description  of  k,  118 — 

ropolation  of  the  proviDce  of   Bokhara^ 
19, 120. 

Boudon,  (H.  M.)  birth  aod  earl^  education 
of,  326,  327 — instance  of  his  enthusiasm, 
327,  321f— goes  to  Paris,  and  becomes 
tutor  to  M.  de  Montmorenci,  330 — forms 
an  ecctesiastical  community^  330,331 — 
anecdote  of  one  of  his  community,  331 — 
is  appointed  grand  archdeacon  of  Evreux, 
and  is  ordained,  332,  333— account  of 
bis  visitation,  333,  334 — is  charged  with 
improper  intimacy  with  a  female  devotee, 
335— Aiis  conduct  under  this  charge,  336, 
337 — his  interviews  with  a  young  enthu- 
siast, Claude  Petit,  338,  339— becomes 
the  spiritual  director  of  the  Duchess  of 
Bavaria,  340 — ad  vices  given  to  her,  841 
—his  sentiments  during  a  lour  in  Ger. 
many,  341, 342— devotion  to  the  Virgin 
Mar^,  343,  344— abstract  of  his  life  of 
Marie  Ang^lique  de  la  Providence^  344 
—353. 

BMtreton,  (Rev.TD.)  Practical  Inquiry  into 
the  number,  &c.  of  agricultural  labourers, 
and  the  workhouse  system,  484 — charac- 
ter of  his  work,  ibid, — evils  of  the  poor- 
laws,  486 — improvement  eflfected  by  the 
introduction  of  savings'  banks,  t6u/.— ex- 
ambation  of  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  savings'  banks,  to  diminish  the 
tw'ii  of  the  poor-laws,  486—496. 

Buonaparte,  anecdote  of,  79, 80. 

Buder,  (Charles,  Esq.)  Reply  to  the  article 
in  the  Quarterly  Review,  on  the  Revela- 
tions of  La  Soeur  Nativity,  305 — ^remarks 
on  Mr.  BuUer*s  bve  of  controversy,  ibid, 
—on  his  statement  of  the  opinions  of 
foreign  divines  concerning  those  revela- 
tions, 306 — 308 — and  of  the  opinions  of 
English  divines  on  the  same  subject,  308 
— 310 — refutation  of  his  charge  of  im- 
piety against  the  Quarterly  Review,  311 
— of  bis  recrimination,  312 — and  of  his 
appeal  to  all  gentlemen,  312 — 316. 
C. 

Calmuck  trandation  of  the  Bible,  remarks 
on,  11, 12. 

Cambridge  university,  account  of  the  ex< 
amination  of  students  previously  to  their 
being  entered,  218,  219— design  of  the 
profeiBStHships  of  law,  medicine,  and  the- 
ology, founded  there,  229 — ^improvements 
in  various  faculties  introduced  there, 
231 — 234— number  of  under-graduates, 
240 — examination  of  the  danger  appre- 
beaded  by  some  persona  from  the  intro- 
duction of  professorial  lectures,  252 — 
254  —  observations  on  the  beneficial 
changes  already  introduced,  258—263. 

Camden,  (Lord)  declaration  of,  on  the  dis- 
cretion of  judges,  629. 

Caata(y  (Mtmt)  ?niwwcwu4a»  iB,  4M. 


CatbaHne,  (Empress)  political  views  of  in 
Asia,  107, 108 — frustrated  in  ber  attempts 
to  form  an  establishment  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Caspian  sea,  108 — and  in 
forming  permanent  establishments  in 
China,  109. 

Chatham,  (Earl  of)  interesting  letters  oC^  to 
his  son,  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt, 
when  a  student  at  Cambridge,  295 — ^298. 

Chinese  translation  of  the  Bible,  observa-. 
tions  on,  18,  19 — number  of  characters 
in  the  Chinese  language,  497, 498 — dif- 
ficulty of  translating  Chinese  poetry^  498 
—particularly  from  the  number  of  alle- 
gories, 499 — analysis  of  a  Chinese  tale^ 
501 — 504-— and  of  a  Chinese  epic  poem, 
505—510. 

Colbert's  pelicy,  observations  on,  428. 

CoUet,  (M.)  Vie  de  H.  M.Boudon,  305— See 
Boudom, 

Comus  of  Mikon,  remarks  on,  45. 

Copse-wood,  on  the  cultivation  of,  589 — 
592 — mode  of  thinning  copses,  593 — 
595. 

Cornish  Miners,  manners  and  habits  of, 
88 — 90 — account  of  those  who  were 
sent  to  work  the  Mexican  mines,  94 — 96. 
HH) — 103 — extract  from  a  ballad  by  one 
of  the  miners,  102. 

Cornwall,  account  of  the  mining  district  of, 
81 — mode  of  working  the  mines  there, 
82— 67— and  of  dressing  the  ores,  87,  83. 
D. 

Dante*«  Divina  Conunedia,  comparison  of, 
with  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  49—54. 

Dublin  university,  system  of  instruction 
pursued  in,  246. 

E. 

Edinburgh,  conduct  of  the  volunteers  of, 
during  the  rebellion  of  1745-46,  172, 
173 — improvement  in  the  qualifications 
for  degrees  in  medicine  at  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  223— excellent  system  pur- 
sued in  the  newly-established  public 
school  there,  224, 2z5 — system  of  quali- 
fying for  degrees  there,  255, 256. 

Eelyats,  or  wandering  tribes  of  Persia,  man- 
ners of,  373,  374. 

Elford,  agricultural  improvements  at,  398. 

EHbank,  (Lord)  anecdotes  of,  198. 

Enthusiasm  of  the  Romish  chorch,iustances 
of,  in  H.  M.  Boudon,  327— 329  — in 
Claude  Petit,  338, 839— in  Sister  Nati- 
vity, 318— 321— in  Sister  Providence, 
345-352. 

F. 

Pergusson  (Dr.  Adam),  anecdotes  of,  196. 

Firdousi,  literary  merits  of,  362. 

France,  observations  on  the  agriculture  and 
manufactures  of,  421,  422—427.  428— 
the  central  region  of,  the  seat  of  extinct 
Tolcanoe,  488— geological  account  of  the 
graniiie  repmt,  covpritipg  the  area  oc- 
cupied 
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copied  hf  the  extinct  valcanos  of  Au- 
vergne,  v  ela^,  aod  Vlvarais^  444— iresb- 
water  deposites  on  tbe  plain  of  the  Li- 
magne,  445 — tubular  fossiU  of  Auvergne, 
447 — total  thickness  of  the  fresh-water 
formation  of  the  Limagne,  448 — alterna- 
tion and  intermixture  of  this  formation 
with  volcanic  matter,  448,  449 — ^fresh- 
water formation  at  Menat,  449 — incrust- 
ing  springs  in  Auvergne,  449,  450 — 
fresh-water  formation  in  the  department 
of  Haute  Loire,  (the  old  province  of  Ve- 
lay)  451,  452 — description  of  associated 
rocks  of  granitic  origin,  453 — ^particular- 
ly those  called  the  Puys  of  theMon^  Ddme, 
453,  454 — description  of  the  volcanic 
cone  called  the  Petit  Puy  de  Ddme,  455 
—-and  the  Puy  de  Louchadiere,  456 — 
division  of  these  igneous  rocks  into  an- 
cient and  modern,  457 — account  of  Mont 
Dor,  and  its  volcanic  remains,  459 — 462 
— and  of  the  Cantal,  463— volcanic  re- 
mains  in  the  lowlands  of  the  Bas  Viva- 
rais  and  Southern  JLanguedoc,  464 — 
chronological  classification  of  these  vol- 
canic phenomena,  465 — the  first  period, 
466 — the  second  period,  467 — the  third 
period,  467,  468— 4he  fourth  period,  469 
— on  the  organic  remains  of  this  period, 
470, 47L 

G. 

Geology,  sciences  requisite  to  tbe  accurate 
knowledge  of,  440 — its  moral  uses,  475, 
476— on  the  geology  of  Central  France, 
See  France^ — Observations  on  modem 
theorists  in  geology,  482,  483. 

George  III.,  Letters  of  his -majesty  to  the 
late  Lord  Kenyon,  285— estimable  cha- 
racter of  his  majesty,  286—288 — height- 
ened by  the  publication  of  his  letters, 
289  —  extracts  from  his  notes  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  1784,  ibid,  note— leUer  from  Mr. 
Pitt  to  his  majesty  on  the  demands  of 
the  Romanists,  290 — ^292— his  majesty's 
reply,  292,  293— further  letter  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  294 — his  majesty's  answer,  294, 
295  —  great  services  conferred  by  his 
majesty  on  agriculture,  429. 

Germany,  mode  of  lecturing  in  the  univer- 
sities of,^4— benefite  resulting  from  the 
subdivision  of  employment  there,  247,248. 

Glasgow  university,  course  of  theological 
education  prosecuted  at,  226. 

Greenwich  and  Chelsea  hospitals,  wisdom 
of  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of, 
487. 

H. 

Hafiz,  literary  merits  of,  364, 365. 

Haldane  (Robert),  review  of  the  conduct  of 

the  directors  of  the  Bible  Society^ ^See 

Bib/e  Society, 

Haute  I/>ire,  volcanic  phenonMaa  ia  the 
depttrtment  Q^45i-*-4£d« 


Head,  (Capt  F.  B.)  leports  on  the  failure 
of  the  Kio  Plata  Mining  Aseociaiion,  81« 
— See  Minet, 

Holt,  (Sir  John)  character  of,  542,  543. 

Home's  (John,  Esq.)  Works,  with  a  Life 
by  2/[r.  Mackeosue,  167 — i^rcount  of  bis 
ancestors,  169 — education  of  Mr.  Home, 
171 — be  enters  as  a  volunteer  in  1745, 
172  —  reconnoitres  the  bivouae  of  the 
Pretender's  army,  175,  176 — bis  report 
of  it  to  General  Cope,  176 — joins  the 
Glasgow  regiment  of  volunteers  under. 
General  Hawley,  179 — ^is  taken  prisoner, 
but  escapes  with  some  comrades,  181— 
Mr.  Home  appointed  minister  of  Athel- 
stanefbrd,  1 82—  writes  his  tragedy  of  Agis^ 
which  was  refused  by  Garrick,  182-ras 
well  as  his  Douglas,  183 — success  .of 
that  tragedy  on  the  Edinburgh  stage,  183, 
184 — censures  of  tbe  Edinburgh  pre^y- 
tery,  184— 186— Mr.  Home  resigns  his 
pastoral  charge,  and  the  clerical  profes- 
sion, 186 — ^becomes  secretary  to  the  earl 
of  Bute,  187 — his  marriage,  188  -entem 
the  South  Fencibles,  but  is  obliged  to 
withdraw,  from  an  accident,  189 — anec- 
dotes of  Mr.  Home's  latter  years,  189, 
190 — his  death,  191 — state  of  society  in 
Scotland  during  Mr.  Home's  time,  192 
— particularly  the  literary  society,  192, 
193 — anecdotes  of  some  of  Mr.  Home's 
literary  associates,  193 — ^201 — estimate 
of  his  literary  character,  201 — examina«» 
tion  of  his  tragedy  of  Douglas,  201—204 
—of  his  tragedy  of  Agis,  204 — of  the 
Siege  of  AquUeia,  205— of  the  Fatal 
Discovery,  205,  206 — of  his  Alonzo  and 
Alfred,  206 — strictures  on  his  history  of 
the  rebellion  in  1745,  207,  208— anec- 
dotes  of  the  Pretender,  and  of  the  battle 
of  CuUoden,  209—215. 

Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey  evince  no  symp- 
toms of  barbarism,  59,  60. 

Howell's  (Messrs.)  state  trials,  value  of,  5]  1 
— suggestion  to  them,  557. 

Hume  (David),  anecdotes  of,  193 — 195, 

Hunting,  Persian  mode  of,  358. 

Hutton,  (Dr.)  anecdotes  of,  197,198. 

Indosure-acts,  number  of,  passed  between 
the  years  1797  and  1827,  400— and  be- 
tween the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and 
Geoige  IV.,  with  the  extent  of  land  in- 
closed, 401. 

India,  examination  of  the  practicability'  of 
the  invasion  of,  by  the  Russians,  129 — 
136— observations  on  the  treatment  iC 
the  native  Indian  army,  137, 138. 

Ireland— Letter  of  the  Might  JHoo.Wm.  Pitt 
to  bis  majesty  George  III.  on  the  demands 
of  the  Irish  CaUiolics^  290— 292— his 
miyesty's  reply,  292---Fttrther  letter-of 
Mc  Pi^29<U4uf  aM««t)r>«BMre^  aMA 
Jamesj 
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James,  (Edwtrd)  remarks  od  the  mines, 
&c.  of  the  Aoglo-Mexican  Mining  Asso- 
ciation, 81. — See  Mimet  iind  Mwimg, 

Jardine's  (0.)  outlines  of  philosophical 
education,  216.— See  UnivenUiet, 

Jcfferies,  observations  on  tlie  conduct  of,  as 
a  judge,  540,  541. 

Johnson*8  life  of  Hilton,  character  of,  42. 

Johnston's  (Dr.  David)  view  of  public  odu- 
cation  in  France,  216. — See  Umvertiiiet. 

Johnstone's  (the  Chevalier)  memoirs  of  the 
rebellion  in  1745  and  1746,  observations 
on,  211—214. 

K. 

Kater,  (Capt.)  account  of  the  Construction 
&c.,  of  the  new  standard  of  weights  and 
measures,  139 — account  of  his  experi- 
ments for  determining  the  standard 
length  of  the  pendulum,  159 — 161. 
— See  IVeiffktg  cmd  Mecuuret. 

Khirghis,  manners  of,  112,  113 — theft, 
how  punished  among  them,  1 13. 

Khiva,  account  of  the  Russian  expedition 
to,  120— 122--their  reception— 123— 
description  of  the  city,  11^ — 124 — au- 
dience given  to  the  embassy  by  the 
Khan,  124,  125 — number  of  Russian 
slaves  there,  and  their  treatment,  125, 
126— remarks  on  a  plan  for  the  con- 
quest of  Khiva,  127. 

KiziUKoum,  desert  of,  115. 

Kurds,  character  of,  386— notice  of  one 
of  their  sovereigns,  387. 
L. 

Labourers,  remarks  on  the  application  of 
enforced  economy  to  the  inferior  de- 
scriptions of,  486—490 — discussion  of 
the  probable  objections  to  this  system, 
491—493 — and  its  probable  conse- 
quences, 493 — 496. 

Land'owners  vindicated  from  the  fUse 
charges  of  some  modern  theorists,  411. 

Lands See  IVasie  Lands, 

Langiiedoc  (Southern,)  volcanic  remains 
in,  464. 

Larch-trees,  imjjortance  of,  572,  573 — 
685,  6S6  — mode  of  preparing  or  sea- 
soning larch-timber,  576 — of  planting 
the  trees,  577—581 — distances  between 
the  plants  to  be  observed  in  putting  them 
into  the  ground,  583— how  they  are  to 
be  thinned,  584. 

Limagne,  (Plain  of,)  fresh  water    depo- 
sites  on,  445 — 448. 
M. 

Machinery,  why  more  beneficial  in  Eng- 
land than  in  South  America,  98,  99 — 
the  application  of  machinery  to  agricul- 
ture, a  cause  of  the  increase  of  rent,  413 
— effects  of  machinery  on  manufactures, 
419—421, 

Manufactttres  (Doiuesiic,)  formeriy  carried 


on  to  a  great  exlMt,  414— atiB  earned 
on  in  Inveniessshire,  415,  note. 

Maynooth  College,  system  of  study  prose* 
cntedat,227. 

Measures.1— See  Wnffhtt  and  Meatmrrt, 

Medicine,  qualifications  for  a  degree  in,  at 
Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh,  228 — aAd  in 
France,  228,  229— design  of  the  pro- 
fessorships of  medicine  established  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  229. 

Melville,  (Lord)  observations  of,  on  the 
growth  of  naval  timber,  559. 

Menat,  fresh  water  formation  at,  449. 

Mexican  Mines,  how  worked  before  the 
revolution,  90 — 94 — ^failure  of  the  Anglo- 
Mexican  mining  companies,  94 — ^102— 
remarks  thereon,  103 — 106. 

Meyendorff,  (Baron)  Voyage  i  Boukbira, 
106— character  of  his  work,  »6«l.— phy- 
sical appearance  of  the  countrv  between 
Orenberg  and  the  Moughodjar  niUs,  110, 
111 — of  the  country  between  these 
hills  and  the  river  Sir-deria  or  Jaxartes, 
111,  112— manner  of  the  Khirgiis,  112, 
113 — physical  appearance  of  the  couolry 
from  the  Sir  to  Bokhara,  114 — lie- 
desert  of  Kizil-Koum,  115 — reception  of 
the  Russian  embassy  at  Aghatms,  116— 
their  entrance  into  Bokhara,  117 — de- 
scription of  that  city,  118 — estimate  of 
the  population,  119,  120. 

Middleton,  (Bishop)  motive  of,  in  fbandiBg 
the  college  at  Calcutta,  23. 

Millar,  (Professor)  success  of,  as  a  teacher 
of  law,  accounted  for,  255. 

Milton,  (John)  poetical  works  by  the  Rev. 
H.  J.  Todd,  29 — genuineness  of  Milton's 
treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine,  established 
ibid. — his  character  of  the  English,  after* 
the  death  of  Charles  I.,  33,  34— re- 
marks on  his  political  scheme  of  govern- 
ment, 34 — 36— on  the  spirit  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived  and  wrote,  36,  37 — 
on  Milton's  own  conduct,  39 — little  po- 
litical influence  possessed  by  him,  40 — 
silence  of  his  contemporaries  concerning 
him,  ibid. — his  life  yet  a  desideratum,  42 
— character  of  his  biographers;  Dr. 
Johnson,  ibid, — Dr. %ymmons,ibid.,  43 — 
Mr.  Todd,  ibid. — remarks  on  MQton* s 
Comtis,  45— on  some  of  bis  sonnets,  46 
— romantic  turn  of  his  mind,  47 — real 
cause  of  the  difference  between  the  Di- 
vina  Commedia  of  Dante^  and  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost,  49— comparison  of  the 
two  poems,  50 — 54 — observations  on 
the  Paradise  Regained,  55 — favourable 
circumstances  of  the  age  when  Milton 
came  into  the  world,  57< 

Mines  and  Mining : — Sketch  of  the  Cornish 

system  of  Miningi  and  of  the  character  of 

the  Cornish  miners,  81— 90— mode  of 

working  the  mines  of  MexicO)  before  the 

revolutba 
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jrwDlfitkHi,  (M^— Oii-«ftiTiTiil  of  Cwnish 
mioers  in  America,  and  failiure  of  the 
speculations  of  Um  Anglo-Mexican  min- 
ing companies,  94 — 100 — account  of 
some  of  4he  events  which  attended  the 
actual  execution  of  their  schemes,  100— 
102— observations  on  the  speculatioBS  of 
the  mining  companies,  103--*106. 

Blohawk  translattoB  of  St.  John's  gospel, 
observations  on,9— IL 

MonU  D6me,  volcanic  phenomena  o^  453 

Mont  Dor,  volcanic  remains  of,  45^-^62. 

Monteilb  (Robert,)  the  Forester*s  Guide, 
55Q— character  of  his  work,  696,— See 
fVagie  Lands,  (Planting  of.) 

Monghodjiar  Mountains,  notice  of.  Ill,  112 
—description  of  the  country  between  them 
and  the  river  Sir-deria,  112. 

Houraviev  (M.  N.)  voyage  ^  Khiva,  166— 
oharader  of  the  work,  ibid^ — account  of 
his  expedition  to  Khiva,  120— 122— his 
reception  at  Khiva  by  Mahomed  Khan, 
123— his  account  of  that  city,  123,  124 
audience  of  the  khan,  124, 125— num- 
ber of  Russian  slaves,  126— cruel  treat- 
ment of  them  by  the  khan,  126— obser- 
vations on  M.  Mouraviev's  political 
scheme  for  the  cenqoest  of  Khiva,  127* 

N. 

Nativity,  (La  Soeur^  remarks  on  Mr.  But. 
ler*8  statement  of  the  opinions  of  foreign 
divines  respecting  her  revelations,  306— 
308 — and  of  the  opinions  of  English 
divines  thereon,  368 — 310— account  of 
the  manner  in  which  her  revelations  were 
edited,  317,318 — specimens  of  the  ab- 
surd reveries  therein  contained,  319 — 
321 — her  deFmeation  of  the  interior  of  a 
nunnery,  321 — 323 — ^prediction  of  the 
extent  of  the  Romish  church,  323 — rea- 
sons why  that  church  will  probably  not 
canonize  her,  324. 

Neal^s  history  of  the  Puritans,  charaeter  of, 
30. 

Newcastle,  (Duke  of)  agricultural  improve- 
ments at  Clumber  Park,  397. 

Norfolk,  agricultural  improvements  in,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  395, 396. 

0. 

Oak,  improved  mode  of  propagating,  588— 
on  planting  woods  from  the  acorn,  596. 

Orenberg,  appearance  of  the  countiy  be- 
tween, and  the  Mongho^jar  hills,  110. 

Oxford  university,  account  of  the  examina- 
tions previous  to  the  entering  of  students 
at,  218,  219— desiffn  of  the  pofessor- 
ships  of  divinity,  law,  and  medicine, 
founded  there,  229 — improvements  intro- 
duced there,  in  various  fi^ulties,  231 — 
234 — number  of  under-graduates  there^ 
240— examination  of  th«  danger  ippie- 
Tou  scxxyi,  no,  uxn. 


bended  by  some,  from  the  Introdnctton  of 
professorial  lectures,  252—264 — obser- 
vations on  the  beneficial  changes  already 
introduced,  258 — ^263 — failure  of  mea- 
sures to  promote  the  study  of  logic  there, 
251,252. 

P. 

Paradise  Lost,  comparison  ol  with  the  Pi- 
vina  Commedia  of  Dante,  50 — 54. 

Paradise  Regained,  observations  on,  55. 

Pendulum,  length  of,  explained,  158 — how 
it  furnishes  an  invariable  standard  of 
measure,  ibid,  159— account  of  Captain 
Kater's  experimenU  for  determinbg  its 
length,  159—161. 

Persia,  analysis  ef  sketches  in.  353— oppo»i 
tunities  of  the  author  for  obtaining  inibr'* 
roation,  354— 356— reUnue  of  the  Bi^g. 
lish  ambassador,  357— Persian  mode  of 
bunting  and  hawking,  358— cruelty  of 
Persian  ponishments,  358,  359— anec- 
dote of  Reza  KooU  Khan,  359— and.  of 
Mahomed  Reza  Khan,  t&tdw— present  state 
of  Sheeraz,  359— Persian  mode  of  sitting, 
360— character  of  the  Persians,  361 — 
literary  merits  of  Firdousi,  362— of  $a- 
dee,  363— specimen  of  his  apologues, 
364— merits  of  Hafiz,  3^,  365— Persian 
diplomatie  style,  365,  366  — arduout 
functions  of  the  royal  story-teller,  866, 
367— departure  of  the  British  loisaioii 
from  Sheeraz,  367,  368— Tehraun  Qty 
selected  as  the  royal  residence,  369 — 
anecdote  of  a  native  of  Ispahan,  t^Ni.-* 
character  of  Ht^i  Mahomed  Hoossein, 
370 -^cowardice  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Cashan,  371^-maBneis  and  habits  of  the 
Turkomans,  372— and  of  the  EelyaU,  or 
wandering  tribes  of  Persia,  373,  374r— 
comparative  condition  of  woqaen  in  Per- 
sia and  England,  375 — divorces  in  Per- 
sia, 376— entry  of  the  British  envoy  into 
Tehraun,  377-*4wcount  of  hia  anaieace 
and  conversations  with  the  shah,  379— 
d8U.various  duties  of  the  sovereign  of 
Persia,  381— interesting  anecdotes  of 
Mahomed  Hussein  Khan,  378— different 
treatment  of  the  princes  of  the  royal  fa^ 
mily  in  Turkey  and  Persia,  383— proper 
mode  of  military  defence  for  Persia,  384 
•^-anecdotes  of  Saladin,  385— character 
of  the  Kurds,  386— account  of  one  of 
their  sovereigns,  387— state  of  public 
affairs  in  Persia,  and  its  relations  with 
Russia,  389— reception  given  by  the  shah 
to  the  syyud,  or  chief  justice  of  tht 
holy  shrine  of  KeTbela,d89. 

Peter,  (Csar)  political  views  of,  in  Asia,  107» 

Pbillipps's,  (S.  M.)  state  trials,  511. 

Physical  Science,  importance  of  introducinf 
into  the  universities,  220.^22. 

Pitt,  (Right  Hon.  William)  observation  on 
Bishop  TomliM'f  mmt/^  of,  286-^- 
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1.  jQeo^9  nU,%9  Ur^Pttti  ia  17«4,.  289, 
iM^e^ettwof  !ME.PUt.tAibisM»M<TV  In 
;i  ^01 ,  o»  .^onc^iag  the  4emMids.  of  tie 
RomanisU,  290— 292— .ptply  of  his/ma- 
jesty,  292— further  letter  of  Mr.  Pitt^ 

y  I  annouDcing  his  resignation,  394H*^ep))f 
f^,  ,af  bis  m^esty,  t6i(/..»leUers  lo.Mi^  Pitt, 
^j„ivhen   a    student  at  Canibrid^  ^  hia 

t,  father,  the  earl  of  Chatham,  29Sh«429d. 

Planting* — See  H'<ute  Lands. 

Poor,  efiecti>  of  paying  the  wagM  of,  oitt  of 

.,^,the  parish-rates,  485— ^n  th«j«f>{)lieidon 

.dissavings'  banks  to  dinuiu$h.(fad.«vil  of 

.  tbe  poor-laws,  486 — 496. 

jjpulalion  of  Bokhara,  119. 

Providence,  (Marie  Angelique  delt,)  ikttcb 

j„  ,of  the  life  and  reveries  of,  345-^eiirly 

.„>proofsof  her  enthusiasm,  345— ^berliu- 
mility,  347 — obedience  to  her  ipirilaal 
dif  ector^  348 — extraordinary  temptatMns, 
348 — mortifications  and  sudvriDg9y  xeal 

^^;  and  imaginary,  endured  by  Jier^  350 — 

^1  suffered  vicariously  f<:ir  the  siM  of  others, 

^^^1^51 — extravagant  and  impioat  detail  of  a 

.;iirision,  352 — observations  on  the  ^yetem 
of  imposture  carried  on  by  tho  Romish 
church,  353, 

Publications  (New),  Lists  of,  299,  COL  • 

Punishments,  cruelty  of,  in  Per8iay358«. 

jPuritans,  remarks  on   tho   cbmcter  ind 

^C(>nductpl,30-^.  In:, 
"      .        -  -.ft. 

Rents  and  prices,  nemarka  on  eeriaUi  mo- 
dern theories  respecting,  391--«xainiBa- 
tipn  of  the  opinion  of  some  theorists,  that 
no  rent  can  accroe  from  land  so  liong  as 
the  beat  soils  only  are  cultivated,  406— 
408-^proofs  that  the  whole  of  such  the- 
ory is  a  delusion,  and  that  the  cnHivation 
of  inferior  soils,  ao  far  from  enhancing 
the  rent  paid  for  more  fertile  lands,  tends 
to  retard  the  rapidity  with  which  the  rent 
of  the  better  soils,  would  have  aocumu- 
lated,  406— 409  *-  other  causes  of  the 
augnientation  of  rent,  the  arti6cial  aids  of 
agriculture,  413— application  of  machi- 
nery, ttieC— improved  mode  of  cuUhra- 
ting  the  soil,  and  disuse  of  domestic  na- 
uufactnres,  .413—418. 

Iftomanists,  letter  of  the  right  hon.  Wm.  Pitt 
to  his  majesty  George  III.  on  the  demands 
of,  290— 292— his  majesty's  reply,  292 
— fuftber  letter  of  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  same 
subject^  294*Uhe  kingVenswer,  £94. 

I^omiph  church,  observations  oo  the  syste- 
matic impostures  of,  353« 

Russell's  (Loyrd  William)  o^e,  ohservatioDs 
op,  539. 

^s^ia,  attempts  o(^  to  open  commvccial 

,intercou)i$»  with  the  interior  of  Asia,  on 

'  (lie  sputl^frn  fsnd  eastern  cofi^s  of .  the 

Caspi^^1 9(^  dnringthe  relsns  of  thf  esar 


v\  FHee«iartlli9'Mi9fl«»Cttftri|lt^iiaf— 
•fus^  withiOhiik^ii094^airiifsi>aMtiM|sp- 

mUim  af<atiRtiMAnwaiiiMiBSV  «Ii B<*li|ra, 

.  U7««*faocoaRtL«£lhA«s|HdUtiiMita'WiiTay 
and  iU  resides,  .180u»l  26  >  ftmingion 
^f  illB  praoteibility  ef  ihe^iinrasiMi»)<^f 
India  by  the  RiiWsitl,  A29     fliftiiflties 

.cofthnte  rnitnose,  thronghPMSiai  \m^ 
of  the  route  btr.Khit»  «id;BoUiira>>il32 
,  .^fT  Martiv,  i3i3'r^|!tohaiNAity)of.u  su^- 
Ctossful  tvOtkhj  iolutt,  AffgkuuMHiyuid 
Caubul,  133— 13d«^iffibtiltieftte4ttbich 
iWn^  HwMHWss  wisuld  :b«>«xi^o6edyinitiib 
event  of  a  suecessfnl  inuftiea^  iUfcil<*'< 

Sadee,  the  Persian  poet,  literary  nteHtl/of, 

363.  I 

SaM«^a«ecd9lMiQf,  Sfifiw    .     a  ^^  .n >HT 

Savings'  Banks,  observations  on  the  iulikti- 

.    tliUoB:0^  tlvff^the.pfMrJftw^j^K^t'^IMj  1 

Scotland,  nmily  •  pride  iB,'<ifecocnted'<lbr, 

J70-U9igbtMH  th»  c^vahjr  nnddr  imga- 

dier^genenal£o«lB#>  ia<lfl^5^.1f44#<Mi- 

duct  of  the  volunteers  of  EdiabwgkyiI72 

-^oA  th«  ^yatett  af  eivoMidR  putsatdii: 

the  Scottish  unii«nitieB>M8*e  &imm*«- 

tk$.  ^    .r    n      .'■      .      , 'l 

Soi^^.($ir  Wdlism),  tiiecabtefttf,  584a 

Scrape's  (G.P.)-4neaMir  od  tkaiftolsgy  of 

.    £keot|»l  Fra«6«»  ,4&7,,x'^J&^  A^aMcii'^ 

Observations  on  it,4S9,-'*«ftBfluMi  Ibeqves- 

tisMi  sK  issue  i^twtcik'  Mr.  Scrape 'MmI 

other  Eoglish  geologies  respeetiBi^  4b« 

ibrraationof  yslie|rS|'477M^d0i     -    * 

Sheer»»rpreiientstAteiOf,  d&Sl«    .  ^ 

Sir^Kleria  (Riverl  Mate  of  tlM  oaoaferr  he- 

tween  aid  Bokhara,  114«*116. 
Smith,  (Dr.  Adan)  anecdotes  of,  199^201.  ■ 
Solano,  (Don)  anecdote  of|  and  of  the  Sq- 
uish inquisition,  3  IS.  .■        -u> 
Sonnets  of  Milton,  cena^ks^m,  146. 
Spain,  effects  of  the  oeglett  nf  agriosMire 

in,428»  ..       -    '. 

State  trials^  observtatiena  onthe  mode*  of 
.  conducting  in  the  mgns  ci}iMxj  aed  Bli- 
zabeth,  512t--oa  the  praotice  of  snteiro- 
gating  prisoners,  •513'T'K>bs^Talielvloa 
the  trial  of  Thn>cknofft<>o,.516-'^n  ihe 
admission  of  hearsay  eyideiicef .  &14 — 
suMSnlar  exception  |n  favour  eCinlants, 
517  —  remarks  ^  on  Artowanith's  -esse, 
who  was  oonvioted  on  'the  ^videace*  of 
two  infants,'  517-»«n  Ihe  tdBissioit  of 
the  evidence  «f  toeaa|pUdM,iM8«-^n 
the  rule  which  forbade  a  ^iiflene»ln<be 
assisted  by  counsel  for  .the  gsacral  par- 
poses  of  hSi  defence,  619*^aGase  el,  €oI. 
lilbvirne,  521*— •ltem(i0»t)f  J^.pnsctice 
in  cases  of  high  treason,  by  thtf  Hslsiif  7 
William  UiLj  o.,:^2ST^f  tecmNuii  fctf 
of  defnndaiiif^.h7  *h<vip»esuffa  cendilinn 
.  of  jun}rs^494r4ohsen«^nKm  Hnmiman 
\;^  ftiid  Ihfi  u>iRd]UfA;K>l:ilhe  Jadi^ 
.  thereat, 
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,i.T4tlU<trkIj^  M.iUualfatiDg^wilionftlliybitSi 
ttu  matmMiyAiid  ttpuitons,  bb2-*iAi6. 
tStMhoprs  (C/fi'.A.)   lettof  to  ifr.  Ual^ 

StM7-tett«r  to  -thai  govereigii  of  Fertla^  ar^ 
V.  aiievifnMtioni  of,  969;    '' 
^SlMAit,  (Ghiudefl  JSdward)  ihe'^pittMcleri 
I  ijunodotas  of,  d«9 -^  TMteatioA'  dT  his 

t^dney,    (A^redn)  ^obienvlioBfl  cm  the 

jadioial  Jieataient  of,  ^9^    ^ 
Symmons's  (Dr.)  lifk  of  Milton,  character 

T. 
Hieft,  how  puoiflhid  taiiDUg  tb«  Khirghi*, 

TbMtts,  (P.:  P.)  (he  aiiectibDafe  j^ir,  a  Chi. 

^  Jieae  tale,  496<-iiaalysis  of  it^  501^-604 
i.^r-^nd^  of  -his  poew  ^titled  Chinese 
'i-cmirtsblp,'  505«M5l9«*Midfice  to  the  au- 

Vhbnaoa'a  (Andraw)  letter  to  Lord  Beriey, 

.^^,»*SRemUe  Society^, 
Timber,  planting  of. — See  fVatte  Latuk* 
TddkPs  (Rer.  H^  J.)  edttkm  <^Mitton*«  poe- 
■. iti<^  works,  charaeler^f,  44.  * 
XonitiBe'aV(Bidiep>  Menoin  «f  tfh  (ntt^ 

otiaerratiodsiott,  <86j 

Ttfsey  (Theobald  Welfe)  Memoirs  of  himself, 

.  -^V'^'^coeunt  of  hie  eatiief  years,  62-^0. 

ters  himialf  i«  the  MkMle  Temple,  63_ 

writes  a   itfeitaorial  -^    the  Saadwith 

nlslaBik  Id  Mn  Pitt,  eS^Retoins  to  Ire^ 

.  laad,  and  Is  eaied  to  the  bkr,  «4^wirites 

,    Ma  polUlcid  paoiphlet,  and  receives  cititi - 

i-^  Stom  Mrw  Ponsonhy,  64-**6S.-avews 

his  democratical  notions,  66*--%enomes  an 

united  IriBhaiaD,67.'-4LDd4Mretarr  to  the 

-. ilkmaa Catholic eooimUtee  in  Dublin, i6. 

— extracts  from  his  journal,  68-=-7'0 — by 

i.ithb  lenity  of  the  Irish  goverament  he  16 

-ijalloand  tbgb  toAvMrica,  70*— goes  to 

.'  'France  to  negotiate  for  the  invasion  of 

u  Jrelaod,  71--**bi9  reflections  <m  visiting 

ti*ihm  Pelais  de  Justice,  72-LcAictracts  of  his 

jolitaaL  during  his  negotiations,  t&.«»^n« 

.^deaiDUrs  to  eorropt  th«  Britiflh  sokKers 

.j-aad  aailoivat- ^at  Uom  prisoners   in 

•wPfanee,  73*^H4s  sng^kms  to  Camot, 

]   aboui  ways  aad  meamr,  74».-ibSatls  with 

ii.4he  FrencL  expedition  for  Ireland,  and  is 

titeken  prisoner, 76.^^'ommit8  suicide  to 

-^  Afoid  the  sedteaee  of  the  law,  7^ — snb- 

.lieaqaeni  mdvcMfcOro*  ef  his  fiamily,  77— 

.  >ciBiioliidi%'  remariuon  the  charades  of 

Ta^oriiendy  (iord)  agricultural  Impr^^e- 
.^^flMutseffected^y^a  Mdrfolk,d95.    '< 
TkeasoQ^  ihipro«ethetit'iii'thei  law  ferrdgn. 
>Uliog  4fiayufc^'048^ia^^hil  maiiMtf  it 


f^imr  ftfsrt  ^4»ia«l/tift45kL^kai«A%tlons 
toaftie  present'!^  MtriasiiAj  »«7^-^51. 

Turko^am^  aoabneiis  ah^  hahiCs  of,  979. 

Turtiip;  tnAtvlfe  of,  ^en*  introduced  ^nto 
Norfolk,  3W.    -^-  ^* 

'I    I'  •    ..  .   tr: 

Uvkvei^ltks,  Tiaitatieii  ef^  it^  Se^tiaitt*^,  by 
k  Rf^al  comnaiBstert^^ie  vittfafaiBAtSftta  of 
the  edn<»tion  *  prelhftinai^  tb  -stdd^nts 
«Mering^at  th^  UniVe#»Me9^(of  Ojcford 
and  CambrMge;218«-^dVp^rtane6bf^M- 
tredbcittg  physical  Mi^nccf,  {^.^iM- 
)»r<ove|ic«tA  hi  ther^ualilk^ations  ifor  -de- 
gteasln  medieitie,  atAbe^deeiv  ahd  Bdin- 
burgh,  223— •HhtceUent  sy^ehi  mleptea  in 
the  newly-edtal^li^ed  -  ptibllo-  schodl*  % 
BdinburgtH  8^24^tsprdbabte  titiuenct 
in  suspending  private  tuition  in'  opulent 
families,  i^iV^^-couMe  of  theologtbd  edu- 
cation  ptos^uted  at  Olas^,  726'I^>a 
the  system  pwrMed  at  ^eottege  at  lJ[hy- 
nootb,  227*— superiority  of  the  profes- 
sional ooutse  in  <he  faculty  of  law;  in 
foreign  universitids,  ovei^  Hhat  pui^Ued  in 
Soodand,  288*-H|tfaRftea!tiOds  for  "a  %e- 
grae  in  medhtine,  in  f  ranee,' tM0l.^-Jde- 
sign  of  th^  l^rolessonhips  of  ^vinlty, 
law,  and  medicine,  founded  at  Oxfbm 
and  CamWidge,  1^9u.th^  En^h  un^ 
verskies  at  first  hoth  schools  and  co& 
leg«0,  JiiM^^improvements  !h  the  study 
of  theology,  231— of  oiatHeoHatlcs,  932 — 
of  classical  literature,  233«-rConsidera 
Hon  of  the  con»eqwdnces  flowing^  freft 
the  abattdortment  of  professlona!  educa- 
tion^ particularly  as  to  fts  efiVJcts  in  Ex- 
cluding from  a  university  many  irho 
would  otherwise  have  enjoyed  ^fat  bene- 
fit, 234— 'ilHistration  of  these  effects  in 
the  faculty  of  medicine,  23& — of  law, 
286 — other  aggravations  of  ftese  «fie<Asy 
238— number  of  under  graduates  in  the 
English  and  Scottish  universities,  24^— 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors  in  esubBshing 
public  pre<^ssonhips,'243— Mbdeof  lee- 
tttring  in  German  universities,  244-'^s- 
tem  pursued  in  the  Univ^^  of  DubHn, 

-  246— benefit*  of  subtKtision  of  employ- 
Ment,  evinc^  in  the  German  universi- 
ties, 247— logic,  but  Tittle  cultivated  at 
Oxforif,  249— examhiation  of  the  dang^ 
apprt^ertded  b^  sohie  IVbni  the  introduc- 
tion of  professu>nal  lectores-into  onr  uni- 
versities, 252— 2^4 — success  dfPtWtes- 
sor  Millar's  IccWrri  at  Ofasgowi  555^ 
aoBonnt  ef  th%  system  pursued  at  ISdwi 
burgh,  255— outline  Of  the-  ^rt-c^riiildML 

'  employed  itf  th^  cdtltin^id  iroivetsiff^ 
for  oganizing  an  efficient  body  of^Hch^r&i 
a§fxi.6b»eri^afions  odfhe  tiha^  already 
introduced  «*  Oxford '  attd*  vattrtJridJe, 

"B58^B«3-^9tate*iijdt'bf  whifi'  hf  ni^lSs- 

'  Wry,ia=  drd«f  1^  adildttit^l^ 'i^'fi^^er 

salutary 
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lalaUrychMge  In  tbott  univtrtiUesy  264 
-268. 

V. 

VeUy,  Tokaoic  phenomena  in  Uie  tncieDt 
province  of,  461 — 462. 

Vivaraij,  volcanic  phenomena  in  the  low- 
lands of,  464, 

Volcanos,  extinct,  in  the  central  region  of 
Prance,  account  of,->43d— 464— chrono- 
logical claaiiflcation  of  these   volcanic 
phenomena.  465-^69.  - 
W. 

Ward's  (Robert,  Esq.)  De  Vera,  a  novel, 
269— comparison  of  it  with  bis  novel  of 
Tremaine,  270 — 272»particnlar  obser- 
vations on  De  Vere,  273— extracts  from 
it,  with  remarks,  274—285. 

Waste  Lands,  importance  of  planting,  559L-. 
-  observations  on  the  conversion  of  large 
tracts  of  waste  land  into  woodiand,  with- 
out injury  to  agriculture,  561— directions 
(or  carrying  this  plan  into  execution,  564 
—570 — mode  of  encbsing  the  laDd,571— 
formation  of  paths,  673— preparation  of 
the  soil,  ikid. — on  the  choice  of  trees,  572 
—importance  of  the  larch,  572,573«  585 
—mode  of  preparing  or  seasoning  larch- 
timber,  576— manner  of  planting  the 
trees,  577 — 580 — especially  in  wet  soils, 
681— distance  to  be  observed  between 
the  plants  on  putting  them  into  the 
ground,  583^ — directions  for  thinning 
them,  584— improved  method  of  propa- 
gating the  oak,  588— on  the  cultivatiou 
of  copse-wood,  689 — 592 — mode  of 
thinning  copses,  693 — 595— on  planting 
woods  from  the  acorn,  596— 4ostance  of 
a  beneficial  mode  of  planting  by  tenants, 
597— remarks  on  a  case  of  a  different 
kind,  598. 

Weights  and  Measures,  importance  of  ob- 


taining an  nniferm  lytfemo^  139— sketch 
of  the  various  attempts  made  lor  this 
purpose,  140—142 — observations  on  the 
regulation  of  the  great  charter  concern- 
ing, 143— and  on  the  act  51  Henij  111, 
•frtW.— contents  of  the  wine  gaUon,  145— 
of  the  tun  and  hogshead,  146— alterations 
made  by  Henry  VIL  in  the  standaid 
weights  and  measures,  147— table  of 
ancient  standards  and  their  supposed 
derivation,  149— attempt  of  Mesn. 
Hatton  and  Whitehnrst  towards  obtain- 
ing a  standard,  150— and  in  Prance,  151 
—remarks  thereon,  152— experiments 
of  Sir  George  Shuckburgfa,  153— labeoia 
of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1814  on  this  subject,  154— opi- 
nions of  Professor  Playfair  and  Dr.  Wol- 
laston,  on  the  best  means  of  comparing 
standards  of  length  with  some  invanable 
natural  standard,  155— of  naeasures  of 
capacity,  156 — inaccuracies  of  the  oom- 
mittee*s  report,  discovered  by  Dr.  Youag, 
ibidj^~:g  new  commission  appointed,  157 
^-explanation  of  the  length  of  the  pen* 
dulum,  and  how  it  furnishes  the  invaruble 
standard  of  measures,  158— account  of 
Capt.  Eater's  experiments  for  detemia* 
ing  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  159— 
161— abstracts  of  the  reports  of  the  com- 
missioners concerning  the  standards  to 
be  adopted,  161,  162-^and  of  the  if. 
port  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  164— abstract  of  the  bill  for 
establi^ing  the  uniformity  erf  weights  sod 
measures,  1 64  ~  simplicity  and  ^ective- 
ness  of  the  measures  now  established, 
166 — observations  on  a  particular  cUase 
of  the  act  of  parliament,  167. 
West's  (Sir  Edward^  essay  on  the  applica- 
tion of  capital  to  land,  391. 
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